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ON  READING. 


Much  of  ihe  pleasure  and  interest  with 
which  we  peruse  a  work,  is  dependent 
upon  the  time  and  place  of  reading;  it. 
Fully  to  ienjoy  a  book,  fully  to  enter  into 
and  appreciate  it,  it  must  be  read  in  soli- 
iade,  in  qniet,  and  in  our  own  peculiar 
apartment,  among  things  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  There  must  be  no  outer  dis- 
traction— ^no  strange  presence,  to  bring  us 
hack  momentarily  from  our  ideal  world  to 
an  unseasonable  consciousness  of  the  ac- 
tual by  jrhich  we  are  surrounded. 

For  reading,  and  especially  for  study. 
ing,  a  small  apartment  is  better  than  a 
large  one.  Few  can  read  with  satisfaction 
in  a  large  library,  with  many  windows ; 
there  is  too  much  space  in  which  the 
thoughts  may  expand.  In  a  small  room, 
with  drawn  window-curtains,  we  shrink 
more  into  ourselves,  and  concentrate  our 
ihoaghts  more  exclusively  on  the  work 
in  band:  we  are  shut  in  from  the  world* 
and  the  narrower  the  sphere  of  outer  ob- 
servation, the  deeper  appears  the  concen. 
tration  of  thought  within. 

Out-of-door  reading  is  a  fallacy.  One 
may  wander  into  the  woods  and  fields 
with  the  purpose  of  doubly  enjoying  a 
good  book,  but  how  far  satisfactory  does 
he  find  such  reading?  **We  have  tried 
the  mockery  of  a  book  in  a  garden,''  says 
Lamb.  Who  can  confine  his  thoughts  to  the 
Tolame  in  his  hand,  when  before  him  lies 
ootspread  the  great  Book  of  Nature,  and 
above  is  the  open  sky,  wooing  his  thoughts 
away  into  its  limitless  depths  ?  For  we 
must  all  have  experienced  the  irresistible 
power  which  the  expanse  of  sea  and  sky, 
or  eren  an  extensive  landscape,  exerts,  in 
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attracting  and  dissipating  the  thought, 
and  opposing  the  concentrative  powers  of 
the  mind.  Hence,  even  in  musing  in  the 
open  air,  we  instinctively  turn  our  eyes 
downward,  in  order  to  shut  out  this  be- 
wildering space.  No  ;  it  is  impossible  to 
read  or  even  to  think  deeply  in  the  open 
air.  Our  ideas  float  about  us  in  fitful  and 
broken  flights ;  and  we  at  last*hurry  back 
to  our  accustomed  room,  as  the  most  sat- 
isfactory place  for  such  exercise. 

For  different  kinds  of  reading,  differ- 
ent times  are  appropriate.  Newspapers 
should  be  read  before  or  during  breakfast, 
and  in  the  family  circle.  The  various 
items  of  news  form  an  agreeable  subject 
of  remark  and  discursive  discourse,  as 
you  sip  your  coffee — neither  occupation 
interfering  with  the  other.  After  break- 
fast, if  there  is  no  more  important  bnsi- 
ness  or  engagement,  it  is  delightful  to  sit 
down  with  fresh,  untired  energies  to  some 
favorite  book,  or  study,  or  writing ;  some- 
thing requiring  the  whole  powers  of  mind 
and  thought.  A  novel  should  never  be 
read  at  this  hour ;  it  is  an  inanspicions 
beginning  for  the  day.  Then  the  mind 
is  fresh  and  unoccupied,  and  its  unfatigued 
energies  require  exercise.  If  this  is  not 
gratified,  there  is  a  feeling  of  dissatisfac- 
tion and  unsatisfied  craving,  and  an  unea- 
sy conciousness  of  time  and  talent  wasted, 
which  haunts  us  throughout  the  day, 
unsettling  both  mind  and  temper. 

I  believe  that  few  persons  like  noonday 
reading  except  for  an  interval  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  sultry  summer  days,  when 
other  employment  is  impossible.  Then, 
a  novel  is  admissible ;  but  the  most  agreea- 
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ble  reading  for  snob  times,  are  cheerful 
amusing,  sketchy  books,  treating  of  the 
Country,  or  summer  tours,  and  breathing 
an  atmosphere  of  freshness  and  lightness. 
Willis  is  a  charming  companion  for  a  sum- 
mer  noonday — so  is  Dr.  Doran ;  and  such 
books  as  the  Bedott  and  Sparrowgrass 
Papers,  seem  intended  exclusively  for  this 
kind  of  reading. 

After-dinner  reading  is  delightful,  when 
the  principal  business  cares  of  the  day 
are  over,  and  we  are  at  leisure  to  enjoy 
the  luxury  of  a  lounge  in  a  breezy  hall 
in  summer,  or  a  cushioned  arm-chair 
beside  a  bright  fire  in  winter.  And  in 
winter,  as  the  day-light  begins  to  decline 
without^  and  the  fire  light  to  glow  within 
— ^when  the  lamps  are  lighted,  (for  with 
Poe  I  prefer  that  soft  astral  glow  to  the 
harsh  gas  refulgence) — then  is  the  time  for 
reading.  There  is  something  genial,  in- 
spiriting, in  the  influence  of  the  warm, 
bright  glow  of  mingled  fire  and  lamp 
light;  in  the  luxurious  arm-chair,  the 
covered  reading-table,  the  comfortable 
footstool,  and  the  drawn  window  curtains. 
Thus  settled  with  a  really  good  and  inter- 
esting book  before  you,  and  pen  and 
paper  at  hand  for  the  convenience  of 
making  notes,  should  you  require  it,  and 
with  one  or  two  quiet,  happy,  familiar 
household  faces  beside  you — then,  read- 
ing is  indeed  a  luxury.  Mind  and  body 
are  alike  gratified — a  double  pleasure. 

This  making  notes  is  a  pleasant  and  in- 
structive   thing.    Here   we    take   down 
whatever  strikes  us  as  being  desirable  to 
remember,  or  suggests  a  train  of  thought 
or  apt  association  which  we  would  wish 
to   record.     Many  of  our  most  distin- 
guished authors  have  read  and  written 
thus ;  have  owed  some  of  tlieir  brightest 
and  most  original  thoughts  to  sugges- 
tive   passages   of    other   writers.     For 
thought  is  like  the  fire  in  flint:  it  may  lie 
dormant  until  contact  with  another  excites 
the  latent  scintillations,  which  properly 
eherished,  may  grow  into  a  broad  and 
glorious  flame. 

But  few,  comparatively,  understand  or 
appreciate  the  merits  of,  and  advantages 
to  be,  derived  from  works  of  fiction  ;  and 
those  who  condemn  them  as  a  class,  mere- 
ly betray  the   ignorance  of  a  narrow- 


minded  prejudice.    It  is  from  this  species 
of  literature  more  than  any  other,  that 
we  gain  a  knowledge  of  character  and  of 
human  nature ;  of  the  world  and  its  ways, 
and  of  life,  with  its  innumerable  social 
phases,  its  struggles  and  trials,  its  good 
and  evil.  Thuawebecome  acquainted  with* 
scenes  and  places,  and  classes  of  people, 
and  modes  of  life,  of  which  we  would 
otherwise  have  remained  as  ignorant  as 
of  El  Dorado,  or  the  man  in  the  moon. 
We  are  hereby  drawn  out  of  the  narrovr 
and  contracted  sphere  of  individual  ob- 
servation and  experience,  and  are  led  to 
take  more  liberal  and  enlightened  view8«« 
of  things,   and    to  form    more    correct 
judgment  upon  many  subjects  of  which 
we  should  else  entertain  but  vague  and 
prejudiced  ideas.    Moreover,  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  by  far  the  largest  number 
of  readers  of  works  of  fiction  are  those 
who  possess  no  taste  for  literature  of  a 
more  serious  and  ambitious  cast,  and  it  is 
not    un frequently  the    case    that    these 
derive  their  principal  knowledge  and  in- 
formation from  such  works.    Thus  in* 
struction    may  be   gained  by  the  only 
method  in  which  it  would  prove  agreea* 
ble;   and  History,  Philosophy  and  Reli- 
gion, bo  rendered  attractive  to  persons 
who  would  never  have  read  books  devoted 
solely  to  these  subjects.    By  this  means» 
also,  they  glean  a  store  of  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  world,  and  of  social  life  ,whieh 
they  could  not  otherwise  obtain,  except 
by  an  actual  mingling  with  the  world  and 
society  to  an  extent  which  but  few  can 
command.    As  a  distinguished  English 
writer  has  said :  *'  We  regard  the  authors 
of  the  best  novels  and  romances  as  among 
the  truest  benefactors  of  their  species. 
The  world  is  not  in  danger  of  becom- 
ing too  romantic.    The  golden  threads  of 
poesy  are  not  too  closely  woven  in  the 
ordinary  web  of  human  existence.    Mis- 
taken are  those  miserable  reasoners  who 
object  to  them  as  giving  '  false  views  of 
life,'  merely  because  that  with  poetry  and 
romance    the   world    too    seldom    blos- 
soms." 

Novels  should  be  read,  not  systemati- 
cally, as  an  employment,  but  as  a  recrea- 
tion from  more  serious  studies,  or  as  a  re- 
lief and  soothing  when  the  mind  is  wea- 
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ried  or  troubled.  Thus  read,  they  help 
to  restore  the  balance  to  the  mind,  which, 
fatigued  with  over-exertion,  may  now  re- 
pose at  ease,  and  be  administered  to ;  for 
the  mind,  equally  with  the  body,  requires 
rest  and  refreshment.  When  wearied  in 
either,  how  soothing  it  is  to  take  up  some 
pleasant,  cheerful,  genial  work  of  fiction, 
bearing  the  impress  of  a  master-mind, 
and  allow  yourself  to  be  borne,  without 
care  or  effort,  on  a  gently  flowing  tide  of 
fancy,  amid  scenes  and  incidents  that  in- 
terest, without  unduly  exciting.  Pleas- 
ant in  such  moods  are  Scott's,  and  Dick- 
ens', and  Thackeray's  works,  and  the  la- 
ter novels  of  Bulwer-Lytton ;  but  when 
in  place  of  these,  we  adventure  upon  one 
of  those  miserable  "  new  publications"  of 
the  day — frivolous  and  ephemeral  pro- 
dnctions,  not  worth  the  time  spent  in 
looking  them  over — then,  instead  of  ex- 
periencing the  refteshment  which  we 
sought,  we  throw  aside  the  book  with  a 
feeling  of  redoubled  weariness  and  de- 
pression, and  an  uneasy  consciousness  of 
time  misspent.  Not  thus  with  Scott's 
novels.  Truly  may  he  be  called  "  the 
Wizard"— as  great  a  magician,  indeed, 
as  his  namesake,  Michael,  whom  his  pen 
has  immortalized.  Let  us  take  up  one  of 
his  magic  volumes,  and  straightway  what 
a  spell  is  thrown  over  us ;  what  a  new  life 
is  open  to  us ;  what  a  world  of  picturesque 
and  healthful  romance— differing  alike 
from  the  extravagance  of  the  school 
which  preceded  it,  and  the  mere  common- 
place, every  day  style  of  later  works  of 
fiction.  Here,  under  the  influence  of  the 
wizard's  spell,  we  are  led  amid  scenes  of 
rich  and  picturesque  beauty;  amid  High- 
land heights,  and  mountain  lakes,  and 
lonely  caves  and  cairds ;  now  in  the  chief- 
tiun's  hall,  now  in  the  monarch's  palace, 
and  again  in  the  shepherd's  lowly  shiel- 
ing ;  now  with  the  Crusader  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  again  with  the  warlike  chief- 
tain at  the  head  of  his  devoted  clan, 
mingling  now  with  the  revellers  at  the 
wassail  board,  and  then  amid  the  roar 
and  crash  of  battle.  Varied,  swift,  and 
bewildering  as  the  shilling  scenes  of  a 
phantasmagoria,  the  motley  crowd  of  the 
Wizard's  creations  sweep  past;  prince 
and  bondman,  monk  and  warrior,  Jew 


and  Pagan — the  stern  covenanter  and  the 
lawless  freebooter — now  on  the  burning 
plains  of  Syria,  then  on  the  frozen  north- 
ern coasts,  and  again  amid  the  loveliest 
scenes  of  pastoral  beauty  that  the  fancy 
rony  picture  or  the  pen  describe.  A 
mighty  magician  indeed,  is  Walter  Scott; 
and  let  critics  sneer  as  they  will  at  the 
"  aimlessness"  of  his  writings,  and  hold 
him  up  to  the  world  in  the  attitude  of 
''  writing  novels  at  steam-engine  rate,  in  ■ 
order  to  make  money  to  buy  farms  and 
upholstery  with,"  still  we  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  while  many  of  the  works  of 
the  best  novelists  of  our  day  will  pass 
away  and  be  forgotten,  those  of  Scott 
will  retain  their  popularity,  and  he  him- 
self hold  a  place  within  our  very  hearts, 
as  a  loved  and  esteemed  friend  and  bene^ 
factor. 

It  is  pleasant  also  to  take  up  one  of 
Thackeray's  works,  and  to  watch,  as  we 
would  a  performance  on  the  stage,  the 
progress  of  his  life-drama — with  its  plots 
and  counter-plots,  its  crafty  and  worldly 
characters,  and  its  shifting  scenes.  For 
there  is  an  unreality  about  Thackeray's  • 
creations  which  gives  them  a  dramatic, 
rather  than  a  natural  effect.  He  lacks 
the  power  to  interest  deeply.  We  are 
never  drawn  out  of  eurselves,  and  led  to 
forget  our  own  individuality  in  sympathy 
with  his  characters.  We  look  on  with  a 
certain  interest  and  admiration,  it  is  true, 
yet  with  a  feeling  all  the  while,  that  those 
characters  are  not  real  personages,  but 
merely  actors ;  well  gotten  up,  indeed,  to 
burlesque  nature,  but  still  only  actors. 
Thackeray's  very  style  of  writing  is  such 
as  to  heighten  this  impression,  by  con- 
tinually recalling  us  from  a  realization  of 
his  ideals  to  a  consciousness  of  his  or  our 
own  individuality ;  just  as  we  might  hear 
the  voice  of  the  prompter  on  the  stage, 
or  the  showman,  explaining  the  progress 
of  the  puppet-play  during  the  perform- 
ance. This  destroys  the  naturalness  of 
the  scene.  We  admire  the  wit  and  inge- 
nuity of  the  inventor,  applaud  the  actors, 
approve  the  performance,  and  are  curious 
and  interest!^  in  the  progress  and  denoue- 
ment of  the  play — but  we  feel  no  sympa- 
thy with  any  of  them.  With  Dickens  it 
is  different.    We  feel  a  personal  interest 
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and  sympathy  with  hia  characters.  They 
seem  to  us  like  familiar,  every  day  friends 
and  acquaintances.  The  autlior  forgets 
both  himself  and  the  reader  in  the  ab- 
sorption of  his  ideal — and  we  do  the 
same.  Then  Dickens  possesses  what 
Thackeray  rarely  displays — the  pathos  of 
genuine  hvfnour.  Thackeray  is  witty, 
brilliant,  intellectual ;  but  there  is  about 
him  a  cold  sparkle,  like  the  frost  on  glass, 
while  the  genial  humour  and  pathos  of 
Dickens  may  be  compared  to  the  warm 
glow  of  the  hearth-light.  In  this,  prob- 
ably, lies  the  secret  of  the  latter's  greater 
popularity  as  a  writer.  Humour  appeals 
to  the  feelings,  and  wit  to  the  intellect ; 
hence,  for  one  who  can  appreciate  Thack- 
eray, there  are  twenty  who  will  prefer 
Dickens,  for  not  only  is  the  larger  class 
of  readers  more  susceptible  of  an  appeal 
to  the  sensibilities  than  to  the  reflective 
powers,  but  the  former  impression  is  more 
powerful  in  its  effects  than  the  latter. 
Hnmour,  and  its  invariably-accompany- 
ing pathos,  touch  us  with  a  far  stronger 
charm  than  do  wit  and  sarcasm  ;  and 
while  we  admire  wit,  we  love  humour. 

Another  attraction  of  Dickens,  is  the 
invariable  mystery  with  which  he  inter- 
sperses  his  plot — sometimes  too  palpably 
gotten  up  for  mere  effect,  (as  in  the  case 
of  the  Haunted  House,  in  Little  Dorritt,) 
but  never  extravagant,  and  always  explain- 
ed by  sufficiently  natural  causes.  We 
nil  know  the  charm  of  a  little  mystery, 
in  reading;  not  the  trap-door  mystery, 
which  is  now  almost  exploded,  and  was 
the  terror  and  delight  of  our  childish 
days,  when  the  Three  Spaniards,  and  the 
Mysteries  of  Udolpho,  and  Walpole's 
scarcely  less  extravagant  romance,  dis- 
covered amid  the  cast-away  rubbish  of 
onr  grand-fathers'  libraries,  caused  our 
hair  to  stand  on  end  with  horror — but 
the  more  subtle  and  Tefined  mystery  of 
some  of  our  later  writers.  Poe  possessed 
much  of  this  spirit — as  most  favourably 
exhibited  in  his  description  of  the  "  House 
•  of  Usher" — but  our  own  Hawthorn  sur- 
passes him  in  a  subtle  delicacy  of  charm 
— quaint,  vague  and  inexplicable,  and 
which  consists  as  much  in  the  style  of 
writing  as  in  the  subject  itself— and 
haunts  as  with  a  weird,  sombre,  and 


ghost-like  influence  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  narratives  to  their  comple- 
tion. We  read  with  a  still  and  eager 
suspense — a  suspicion  rather  than  a  con- 
viction of  something  hidden  behind  the 
scenes — as  we  would  gaze  upon  and  lis- 
ten to  one  who  beholds  and  vaguely  mut- 
ters of  a  phantom,  invisible  to  our  eyes ; 
and  though  ollen  impatient  at  the  slow 
progress  of  the  story,  we  can  never  put 
down  the  book  until  we  have  completed 
it,  and  even  then  the  painful  impression 
will  cling  to  us  for  days  aAer. 

I  know  of  no  more  pleasant  reading 
than  the  British  and  our  own  Essayists. 
The  polished  wit  of  Sydney  Smith,  the 
clear  brilliancy  of  Hazlitt,  the  genial  hu- 
mour and  touching  pathos  of  Lamb,  and 
the  quaintness  and  freshness  of  Kit  North, 
with'  Tuckerman's  elegant  essays^ — what 
can  afford  more  gratification  to  the  mind 
and  taste  than  s«ch  companionship? 
Their  very  names  have  become  to  us  as 
household  words;  we  feel  toward  them 
as  to  personal  friends,  of  whose  sympathy 
and  interest  we  are  confident;  and  as 
though  we  had  been  accustomed  to  hear 
daily  from  their  living  lips,  the  words 
and  thoughts  transcribed  npon  the  glow- 
ing page. 

This  is  one  great  privilege  of  reading. 
It  introduces  us  to  a  throng  of  associates  ' 
among  the  noblest,  and  best,  and  wisest, 
of  our  fellow  creatures,  in  communion 
with  whom  our  own  spirits  are  ennobled 
and  exalted,  and  encouraged  to  aspire  be- 
yond the  narrow  limits  of  a  mere  social 
and  material  existence.  This  is  especial- 
ly the  case  in  Poetry.  We  must  all  at 
some  time  have  experienced  the  blessed 
and  soothing  influence  of  poetry — how  it 
cherishes  and  strengthens  all  that  is  good 
within  us — how  it  cheers  us  in  affliction 
and  despondency,  with  an  assurance  of 
the  good  that  shall  come  hereafter,  and 
that  others,  better  than  we,  have  lived, 
and  suffered,  and  striven,  even  as  our- 
selves, and  leH;  these,  their  footprints,  as 
marks  of  cheering  and  guidance. 

"  Footprints  that  perhaps  another 
Sailing  o*er  lifers  solemn  main, 

A  forlovn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 
Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again." 
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And  some  few  there  are,  who  know  bow 
soothingly  in  those  moods  of  vagae,  yet 
Btrong  yearnings  for  the  Good,  and  Beau- 
tiful, and  Imperishable,  that  come  to  us 
at  times  like  a  home-sickness  of  the  soul, 
speaks  to  us  the  voice  of  the  Poet  who 
has  felt  even  as  we ;  and  how,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  sympathy  and  kindredness 
with  him,  our  spirits  are  strengthened 
and  won  from  the  great  Loneliness  that 
bad  oppressed  us  in  a  dread  isolation 
among  others  who  knew  us  not,  nor 
dreamed  of  the  Invisible  and  voiceless 


life  within  us.    "Thanks  be  to  God  for 
the  Poets !" 

Poetry  is  not  to  be  read  merely ;  but  its 
utterances  must  become  to  us  as  mottoes 
and  watchwords  of  the  soul,  abiding  in  our 
memories  and  our  hearts,  with  a  purify- 
ing influence — as  faint  echoes  of  music 
and  perfume  of  violets,  haunt  us  with 
sweet  and  tender  associations.  This  is 
the  true  effect  of  poetry,  and  he  who  has 
accomplished  it,  has  not  lived  in  vain. 
Again  we  say,  "Thanks  be  to  God  for 
the  Poets  1" 


<  »•»»- 


SIR   SANS-AVOIR  REJOICES. 

Good  minstrel !  go  upon  your  way — 
The  Future  charms  me  not  to-day ; 
Earth  holds  no  joys  for  me  in  store, 
Half  equal  to  the  days  before  1 

I  leave  the  court,  and  go  with  smiles 
To  shadowy  woods  and  summer  isles — 
And  feel  a  heart  beat  near  my  own — 
A  heart  that  throbbed  for  me  alone. 

To  only  recollect  her  face. 

Her  lips,  her  eyes,  her  airy  grace — 

Is  better  far  than  noted,  known, 

To  stand  beside  the  Imperial  throne! 

How  all  a-glow  with  living  light 
She  shone  upon  my  happy  sight ! 
I  care  for  nought  that  earth  may  give 
Or  take — in  her  alone  I  live. 

IM  have  no  other  life !  the  years 
May  come  and  go,  with  smiles  or  tears — 
In  thought  I'm  ever  young  again — 
Careless  of  age,  and  want,  and  pain. 

Poor  though  I  be  I  would  not  own 
Thy  peer,  the  king,  upon  his  throne. 
Poor  royal  state  I  how  vain  it  seems 
Beside  the  splendor  of  my  dreams ! 

And  so  I  live  in  memory! 
No  other  than  I  wish  to  be — 
Serene — content  to  live  or  die — 
No  monarch  half  so  calm  as  II 
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IT   IS  OMNIPOTENT. 


Years  ago,  it  matters  not  how  many, 
there  walked  the  streets  of  a  nameless 
city  a  little  sohool-girl.  Tip-toe  she 
stood  upon  that  mount  whence  the  warm 
splendours  of  womanhood  are  descried. 
Sweet,  sweet,  and  never  to  he  forgotten  is 
that  scene !  The  realities  of  later  life 
may  he  hetter,  hut  never,  never  so  en- 
trancing. 

She  had  not  a  sinless  heart — that  child: 
all  her  impulses  were  intense,  very  in- 
tense, hut,  because  she  was  not  selfisli, 
those  impulses  led  her  oftenest  in  the 
right  way,  yet  sometimes  too  far  in  that 
way.  Little  beauty  had  she — nothing  to 
take  pride  in,  except  her  lavish  black 
curls  that  floated  free  on  her  shoulders 
in  those  careless  days.  Her  broad  brow 
shamed  her,  for  it  was  too  broad,  of 
almost  masculine  mould,  not  delicately 
shaped,  nor  fair.  Mind  she  had,  more 
than  she  knew;  power,  that  came  of 
her  intense  feeling,  more  than  those  who 
should  have  known  her  best  ever  dreamed, 
but  the  light  of  that  power  was  not  yet 
fully  come  into  her  grey  eyes  to  beautify 
them. 

One  bright  spring  morning,  this  little 
girl,  in  her  school-going  walk,  passed  a 
gentleman  whose  presence  so  touched  her 
that  she  stopped,  and  turned  to  look  after 
him  as  he  went  on.  Morning  after  morn- 
ing she  met  him,  passed  him,  turned  to 
look  after  him.  To  her  young  eyes  he 
seemed  old,  taller  than  he  really  was, 
grave,  pale,  abstracted — a  student  whose 
blood  ran  cold,  who  pored  over  dry  books, 
who  cared  not  for  the  world  budding  in 
May,  blithe  and  warm  with  sunshine  and 
bird-songs,  cared  least  of  all  for  homely 
little  school-girls.  From  the  heights  of 
manhood,  he  seemed  to  see  only  far 
things — wise  and  great  things,  that  so 
fixed  him  he  could  see  naught  that  was 
little,  be  it  never  so  beautiful  and  sweet. 

This  tall,  handsome  gentleman — he 
vas  handsome — but  very,  very  cold  and 
hard — stood  far  above  the  pettiness  of 
such  poor  things  as  flowers  and  music. 
He  was  all  mind — pure  intellect ;  he  had 
no  heart.  Surely,  his  mother  and  sisters 
must  have  died  when  he  was  very  young. 


Poor,  unhappy  gentleman !''    This  was 
the  little  girPs  thought. 

Once  his  deep  hazel  eyes  deigned  to 
fall  to  the  level  of  that  child's  brow. 
Fearlessly  and  full  she  met  his  gaze ;  he 
but  saw  that  it  was  a  human  being  and 
went  on.  She  sighed,  and  hastened  on 
to  school,  to  miss  her  lesson  (was  not  her 
mind  wandering?)  to  be  harshly,  too 
harshly  reproved  by  her  teacher,  to  re- 
turn home  and  in  solitude,  unnatural  and 
unhealthy  for  a  child,  to  give  way  to  that 
passion  of  tears  which  only  hatf  grown 
school-girls  knew,  and  which  is  so  terri- 
ble, because  so  boundless,  so  vague. 

Ere  that  grief  was  fully  past,  another 
May  morning  dawned,  a  morning  all  too 
soft  and  brilliant  for  her  mood.  The 
storm,  indeed,  was  over,  and  outwardly 
all  was  calm  and  fair;  but  within,  the 
long  sullen  waves  were  lashing  the  bar- 
ren shore,  and  the  clouds,  no  longer 
spread  smoothly  over  the  whole  heavens, 
were  gathered  into  dreadful  black  shapes, 
none  the  less  horrible  because  they  went 
hurrying  away  upon  some  fearful  errand 
of  ill.  Her  heavy  heart  foretold  what 
bechanced  as,  satchel  in  hand  and  with 
bonnet  downcast,  she  paced  slowly  to- 
ward her  dungeon,  the  school-room.  A 
carriage  stood  at  the  door  of  the  house, 
trunks  were  piled  behind,  the  driver  was 
gathering  his  reins.  A  tall,  manly  form 
came  out  upon  the  door-step — farewells 
were  said,  hands  shaken,  a  kiss  given  to 
a  stately  lady,  and,  with  pale  face  and 
eyes  that  looked  not  up  from  the  pave- 
ment, he  stepped  into  the  carriage,  and 
the  door  was  shut.  It  rattled  with  cruel 
sounds  away.  A  little  while,  and  the 
door  of  the  house  was  closed — the  carri- 
age had  turned  the  corner.  And  not  a 
parting  word,  not  one  look,  vouchsafed  to 
her  who  saw  all  this.  No,  not  one  wurd. 
It  was  only  an  idle  school-girl,  stopping 
in  the  street — an  idle  little  girl — that  was 
alll 

Who  told  this  little  girl  that  the  tall, 
handsome  gentleman  was  going  away, 
told  her  so  plainly  that  she  stood  by  and 
watched  his  leaving  as  calmly  as  if  she 
had  been  sent  for  to  witness  it — who 
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told  her  this  ?  Grief  told  her— grief,  the 
truest,  the  onlj  prophet  left  as  in  these 
the  uninspired  latter  days.  How  sor- 
row— it  must  be  deep  sorrow — and  that 
alone  of  all  the  emotions,  onn  be  and  is 
prophetic,  who  shall  tell  ?  In  the  night- 
time,  come  the  spirits,  yet  if  the  night  be 
many-splendoured  they  come  not,  it  must 
be  dark. 

"  He  came,  and  he  is  gone.  He  will 
not  come  back.  Will  he?  When?"  So 
the  little  girl  said  to  herself,  and  went 
quietly  to  school,  sat  down  at  the  desk, 
and  opened  her  book.  She  remembers 
how  ffery  quiet  that  morning,  and  nil  that 
day  was — as  if  the  sense  of  well  hearing 
had  been  numbed,  or  as  if  an  eclipse 
had  overshadowed  the  world  and  hushed 
it  She  studied  hard  that  morning  and 
thenceforth ;  what  else  was  left  for  her 
to  do  but  to  study  ? 

The  eclipse  of  that  morning  passed  not 
quickly  away.  In  its  shadow,  she  dwelt; 
happy,  she  knew  not  why.  Far,  far 
away,  in  the  distant  sky  behind  her, 
shone  a  star,  faint,  feeble,  tremulous — a 
pulsing  speck  of  liglit,  which  followed 
her,  coming  never  nearer,  never  going 
further.  Could  she  have  seen  it  plainly, 
she  would  have  named  this  shining  mote 
with  a  pretty  name — she  would  have 
called  it  Hope.  She  did  not  see  it,  she 
felt  it  there,  all  the  time,  not  watching 
her,  bat  simply  there.  So  peacefully  she 
wrought  away  at  her  work  of  knowing 
what  books  might  teach.  Something  she 
learned  of  that  illumined  volume  whose 
beautiful  lids  Spring  uplifts,  whose  glori- 
ous leaves  Summer  unfolds — that  volume 
which  Autumn  shuts  somewhat  again, 
but  which  even  Winter  cannot  wholly 
close.  One  other  book  she  studied  close- 
ly— that  living,  thinking,  feeling  book, 
we  call  the  heart,  the  mind,  the  soul. 

And  now  the  girl  was  a  woman  grown, 
wore  a  woman's  dress,  and  learned  to 
bind  her  black  curls  in  formal  puffs  and 
bands.  But  the  curls  were  wilful,  and 
the  woman  would  often  let  them  have 
their  way.  She  had  quitted  school,  or 
rather  she  had  changed  her  school. 
Her  school-house  now  was  solitude,  her 
teacher,  herself.  This  is  the  best,  the 
saddest  school  of  all — ^for   the   young. 


Only  strong  scholars  can  go  to  it.  The 
weak,  the  worldly,  the  puny  of  mind  or 
of  heart,  cannot  go ;  they  die.  It  is  the 
best  school,  but  to  be  forced  to  it  in 
youth,  day  after  day,  day  after  day,  oh ! 
it  is  wearisome,  it  is  hurtful.  Jane 
Eyre's  school  is  gladsome  to  it. 

The  girl  was  a  woman  grown :  it  is  no 
discredit  to  her  to  sav  that  she  wished  to 
be  admired  and  loved — and  it  has  been 
already  said  that  her  impulses  and  her  de- 
sires were  intense.  In  the  fresh  morn- 
ing of  womanhood,  homage  comes  most 
naturally  to  woman,  and  she  should  have 
it  then.  If  she  misses  it,  she  goes  sick, 
and  if  she  misses  it  long,  the  sickness  is 
but  too  apt  to  become  blight,  from  which 
she  may  recover,  out  of  which  she  may 
wear,  but  not  without  retaining  a  foul 
sore  at  heart. 

'*She  intensely  desired  to  be  loved," 
aye !  and  to  love.  No  shame  to  her  for 
this.  Admiration  she  also  desired,  and 
she  is  no  woman  who  pretends  to  wish 
otherwise.  liove  of  admiration  is  not 
vanity;  5e//^admiration  is.  How  could 
she  be  vain  whose  mirror  told  the  truth, 
and  whose  heart  was  not  afraid  to  own  it? 
She  wished,  as  only  a  plain  woman  can 
wish,  to  be  beautiful,  dazzlingly  beauti- 
ful, and  in  beauty's  default,  she  longed 
that  some  clear  eye  of  power  might  pierce 
to  that  hidden  spring  whence  flowed 
emotions  she  knew  to  be  more  beautiful 
than  any  tints  of  complexion  or  lines 
of  configuration.  Yet  she  stood  a  hand- 
breadth's  height  above  her  companions, 
her  shape  was  envied,  and  her  skin — too 
quick  to  lose  or  gain  its  color — was  so 
praised  that  she  herself,  at  times,  lin- 
gered to  look  at  it.  She  could  talk,  talk 
nonsense  too,  and  abundantly,  laugh  mer- 
rily, and  in  any  other  way  make  herself, 
as  she  thought,  truly  agreeable.  The 
girls  enjoyed,  or  pretended  to  enjoy,  her 
society  wonderfully.  What  wonder  then, 
if  she  asked  herself  many  torturing  and 
unanswerable  questions,  when,  looking 
around  her,  she  saw  many  of  her  school- 
mates belles,  all  more  or  less  beloved, 
and  herself  alone  wholly,  utlerly  neglect- 
ed. It  was  thus  for  years.  Years !  and 
every  moment  of  every  day  of  these 
years  her  heart  ached  in  want,  in  empti- 
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nesB,  in  shame,  in  anger,  in  fear.  Her 
maiden's  right — love — was  denied  her. 
Whyf  What  "was,  what  could  be,  the 
reason  of  it."  What  had  she  done  to  be 
punished  thus?  Was  it  to  be  always? 
Would  it  never  end?  These  questions, 
repeated  a  thousand  times  oftener,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  than  any  of  her  hapless 
sisters  have  repeated  them,  v>ere  never 
answered  then,  nor  since.  It  was  so 
ordered ;  simply  that. 

Her  wont,  during  these  unhappy  days, 
was  to  walk  alone  in  the  garden.  There, 
book  in  hand,  she  would  pace  the  level- 
topped  terraces  for  hours  on  hours,  not 
reading,  not  thinking  of  what  she  had 
read,  but  fruitless  task  I  questioning 
destiny,  and  conning  in  the  high  clouds 
hopes  that  winged  themselves  too  quick- 
ly away,  or  studying  the  sadness  that 
dwells  asleep  ever  in  the  far  horizon. 
Her  imagination,  though  it  teemed  with 
fairest  images,  claimed  not  the  power  to 
give  pantheistic  shapes  to  the  beautiful 
earth-life  around  her,  to  give  poetic  ut- 
terances to  the  slow,  soft  wind  that  whis* 
pered  secrets  in  her  ears,  or  to  compel 
meanings  from  the  splendid  light  that 
rsdned  out  of  the  blue  heavens..  And  the 
leaves  that  were  born,  grew  old,  and  died 
silently  at  her  feet — telling  her  nothing 
of  all  they  knew.  The  mystery  of 
the  changeful  elements,  the  magic  work 
of  Nature's  hidden  alchemy,  she  was 
content  to  let  pass  in  bright  panorama, 
uninterpreted,  except  as  signs  and  won- 
ders, telling  of  Him  that  dwelleth  in 
light  inaccessible  and  full  of  glory.  In 
her  books  she  saw  how  some  priest  or 
priestess  of  Nature  construed  these  won- 
ders, but  when  she  came  back  from  the 
book  to  the  temple  itself— the  mighty 
temple  of  the  visible,  ever-changing, 
oTer-renewed  life — she  confessed  with 
sorrow  that  the  makers  of  books  were 
false,  or  but  partially  inspired  prophets. 
Every  movement,  every  sound  in  that 
sky-domed  temple,  older,  grander,  more 
beautiful  than  Greece,  Egypt  or  India 
ever  saw,  points  to  some  sibylline  leaf 
yet  undiscovered,  perhaps  undiscovera- 
ble.  Something  of  Nature's  form  and 
color,  the  poets  may  describe;  but  of 
our  mother's  speech   and    true  dialect, 


they  bear  no  witness,  they  know  nothing. 
Sight  is  the  sense  the  Muses  love  to  in- 
struct; hearing  they  will  not,  because  they 
cannot  educate.  Not  that  man  is  deaf; 
he  hears,  indeed,  but  cannot  compre- 
hend what  he  hears  under  the  azure 
dome.  How  pitiable  his  guesses  at  the 
significance  of  sounds  in  the  not  soul- 
less world  of  matter  1  What  *do  the 
prattling  waters  say?  the  winds  with 
their  almost  human  breath  ?  the  vocal 
birds?  aud  what  the  hush  of  starry 
nights  and  swooning  noons — what  say 
these  eloquent  silences  ?  The  poet  can- 
not tell.  At  best,  he  can  only  imitate 
the  tongues  he  hears,  and  listen — further 
off  than  ever  from  the  meaning — to  his 
imitations. 

Yet  it  is  pleasant  to  listen — ^beyond  all 
things  pleasant  to  imitate  even  remotely, 
and  to  ^^  on  the  legible  page  the  sad, 
sweet  intimations  of  Nature's  music — 
the  hinted  thought  of  the  worlds  of  light 
and  peace,  the  sorrowless  worlds,  where 
melody  in  all  the  fullness  of  its  spiritual 
significance  and  force  is  known,  trnly, 
perfectly. 

Ellen,  so  was  she  called,  had  many 
friends  among  the  girls  of  her  acquain- 
tance, but  her  best  friend  was  her  piano. 
To  her  the  piano  was  something  more 
than  a  plaything,  much  more  than  a 
mere  help  to  fill  up  the  pauses  in  conver- 
sation with  tiresome  yi  si  tors.  It  was  the 
joy  of  her  life,  the  interpreter  of  all  her 
wordless  moods,  whether  gay  or  grave, 
the  confidante  of  her  heart — that  heart 
so  full  of  longings,  seemingly  never  to  be 
appeased.  Hence  she  excelled  in  music, 
astonished  her  masters,  learned  to  de- 
spise them,  and,  when  alone  and  secure 
agunst  intrusion,  not  seldom  surprised 
and  delighted  herself — so  prompt  and  so 
volubly  the  keys  gave  back  the  music 
which  neitlier  books  nor  masters  had 
ever  taught  her.  In  the  Autumn  twi- 
lights, when  the  fire  in  the  grate  warmed, 
but  did  not  dispel  the  gloom,  there  would 
sometimes  come  to  her  a  thrilling  force, 
a  passion  and  a  power  to  compel  what- 
ever she  would  of  strange,  wild,  sad, 
beautiful  utterances  from  the  instrument 
she  loved.  When  the  piano  was  obedient, 
she  was  happy.    Then  she  truly  lived. 
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then  placed  dae  value  on  her  life,  which 
at  all  other  times  seemed  wastiog  use- 
lessly away,  then  felt  not  the  teasing  of 
hope,  but  the  high  and  joyous  fruition 
of  power. 

One  evening — can  she  ever  forget  it  ? 
she  had  wandered  late  in  the  garden. 
Step  by  step,  during  that  loug  walk,  her 
spirit  seemed  to  have  descended  the 
solemn  vale,  where,  among  great  dusky 
rocks,  overgrown  with  gnarled  and  leaf- 
less trees,  was  put  the  cavern  of  Despair. 
Long  she  stood  breathing  the  deadly 
vapour  that  came  out  of  its  black,  illimita- 
ble depths.  When  an  unseen  hand  led 
her  gently  away  from  the  mouth  of  that 
horrid  vault,  she  was  loath  to  go.  Tet 
the  kindly  force  constrained  her.  The 
October  moon  was  riding  high,  the  yel- 
low mist  WHS  thick  and  chill,  when  she 
went  in,  and  her  school-girl  sorrow,  the 
terrible,  vague  sorrow  which  seized  her 
the  day  before  the  proud,  cold  stranger 
lefl,  never  to  return,  was  upon  her. 
She  locked  herself  in  the  parlour,  and 
there,  with  thought  and  sense  and  feel- 
ing, with  fears  and  hopes,  all  the  fears 
and  hopes  of  her  lonely  life,  blended  in 
one  usurping  passion — the  piano  listen- 
ed and  replied  to  the  sad  story  which 
had  been  dumb  in  her  breast  so  many 
years.  It  was  a  weird,  a  melancholy, 
yet  most  sweet  story — the  sweetest  ever 
told  in  the  sweet  language  of  music. 
The  trembling,  tender  fire  of  the  Sere- 
nade, the  mortal  sadness,  and  the  im- 
mortal hope  of  the  Requiem,  were  indis- 
solubly  and  harmoniously  interwoven  in 
it,  and  through  this  warm,  melodious 
woof  of  mournful  sweetness  ran  tortu- 
ous threads  of  scarlet  and  of  silver  sound, 
now  lost,  now  found  again — intimations, 
suggestions,  reachings,  upheavings,  as- 
pirations,— ever  hiding,  yet  ever  flash- 
ing back  to  light — something  almost  un- 
bearable, inserted  upon  and  piercing 
through  all  the  changeful,  thrilling 
chords. 

Unlike  other  improvisations,  this  air 
was  defined,  complete;  she  played  it 
again  and  again  ;  it  did  not  change  with 
the  ever-changing  shades  of  emotions, 
although  that  emotion  did  not  even  keep 
always  within  the  key ;  it  insisted  upon 


its  own  original  utterance,  admitting  nor 
permitting  any  variation.  She  remem- 
bered it  perfectly— could  have  written  it 
in  notes  if  she  had  chosen.  But  she  was 
startled  to  find  how  old  it  was,  familiar  to 
her  as  the  most  familiar  airs  of  child- 
hood— the  oldest,  it  seemed — ^tbe  sweet 
est  and  the  dearest  of  early  recollections. 
Where  she  had  heard  it,  when,  and  under 
what  circumstances  it  was  first  played  to 
her,  she  could  never  tell ;  but  she  soon 
ceased  to  think  of  it  as  her  own  produc- 
tion. 

Noiselessly  as  a  spirit,  she  walked 
firom  the  parlour  to  her  chamber.  The 
dock  struck  twelve.  Was  it  possible? 
She  retired,  but  not  to  sleep ;  she  wept, 
but  the  tears  were  sweet  The  faini 
star  fohich  had  stood  so  long  above  and 
behind  her,  vxis  brighter  now  and  had 
moved  forward.  Then  the  days  began 
to  go  swiflly,  the  air  became  purer,  the 
light  shone  clearer,  something  dark  and 
heavy  had  passed  away  from  her.  Yet 
it  was  Autumn  still,  and  the  breathing 
of  her  spirit  was  not  quite  free  and 
unimpeded.  So  the  Winter  came  on,  less 
stern  than  of  yore,  but  vacant. 

With  the  Winter  came  parties,  in  which 
she  took  little  delight.  She  danced  to 
fill  up  the  set;  she  talked  with  those  who 
talked  with,  her  because  they  could  talk, 
just  then,  with  no  one  they  liked  better. 
She  was  always  asked  to  play,  and  she 
played  mechanically — banged,  that  under 
the  coverture  of  the  banging,  the  chatter 
might  go  on  more  quietly,  and  soft  words 
might  be  spoken  to  willing  ears.  Sitting 
thus  one  night  at  the  piano,  the  thought 
came  to  her,  "  If  I  have  any  skill  it  is 
on  this  instrument ;  yet,  play  as  I  may, 
they  heed  me  not.''  Her  great  pride 
was  stung  to  the  quick  at  this.  "  I  will 
convince  myself  how  silly  and  weak  I 
really  am,"  said  she  to  herself.  "  I  will 
play  the  air  that  moves  me  most ;  I  will 
play  it  with  all  the  feeling  and  all  the 
force  I  can  command,  under  these  lights, 
and  in  this  noisy  throng,  who  know  me 
not,  nor  care  for  me." 

She  played.  There,  in  the  midst  of 
the  revel,  she  boldly  told  the  secret  of 
her  heart — told  it  in  that  beautiful  lan- 
guage which  speaks  the  native  tongue  of 
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the  souls  of  all  men  that  walk  the  earth. 
Whether  there  was  something  in  the  air 
itself  which  had  power  to  command  her 
consciousness  away  from  the  gay  scene 
around  her,  she  knows  not;  she  only 
knows  that  the  thrill  of  strength,  crea- 
tive, passed  from  her  heart  to  her  hands, 
and — there  was  silence ;  and  then  ap- 
plause, questions,  entreaties,  warm  en- 
treaties to  play  it  again.  If  her  life  had 
been  at  stake  she  could  not  have  com- 
plied. She  rose,  and  was  introduced 
to 

Oh !  how  pale  her  poor  foolish  face 
grew — the  chill  of  death  ran  to  her  very 
feet  She  needs  must  take  his  arm,  and 
they  vralked  into  the  hall  where  the  air 
was  cooler.  She  could  not  look  at  him, 
yet  she  saw  him,  faint  as  she  was.  Un- 
changed, unchanged;  grave,  pale,  cold, 
proud.  For  the  first  time  she  heard  his 
voice;  it  was  low,  deliberate,  full  of 
power,  and,  at  that  moment,  kind  even 
to  pity.  And  this  angered  her.  "  What ! 
after  so  long,  pity  me,  and  pity  me  here 
— the  time  is  past  when  I  needed  pity. 
Have  I  not  been  well  this  half-year?" 
Summoning  all  her  strength,  she  forced 
the  colour  back  to  her  cowardly,  tell-tale 
cheek,  and  answered  him:  "No,  she 
was  not  sick — she  was  quite  well,  and 
would  trouble  him  no  longer." 

This  was  even  roughly  said.  A  film 
of  something  very  near  disgust  overlay 
his  surprised  voice  when  he  replied : 

"Trouble?" 

The  cadence  of  interrogation  ended  in 
pity.  It  was  not  tJiat  she  wanted.  She 
withdrew  her  arm,  and  so  they  parted. 

Yes,  the  house  was  lonely,  and  the 
grey  eyes,  feeling  ashamed  of  the  warmer 
light  that  shone  in  them,  toould  look  out 
of  the  window — a  glance,  and  then  to 
work  and  study  again.  But  nothing  pass- 
ed the  window ;  days,  days,  days,  and 
nothing  passed  the  window.  She  would 
not  go  out;  they  might  beg,  they  might 
threaten,  and  talk  of  doctors,  but  she 
Vfould  not  go  abroad.  She  could  get 
fresh  air  in  the  garden,  and  ?ioio,  what 
were  doctors  made  for  ?  She  wondered. 
Yet  the  dull  days  sped  on,  on,  on,  how 
wearily,  how  lonesomely  1  Hope,  new- 
born and  full  of  vigorous  life,  was  dying, 


the  light  of  life  was  darkened,  the  star 
above  her  shone  paler,  and  the  fresh  im- 
pulse which  had  made  her  heart  warm 
and  the  world  habitable,  was  gone.  Then 
— why  is  it  always  thus  ?  <A<n,  he  was 
announced. 

She  was  not  slow  to  meet  him  in  her 
ovm  parlour,  nor  backward  to  atone  for 
her  rudeness  at  the  party.  Surely,  it 
became  her  to  make  his  visit  a  pleasant 
one,  so  pleasant  that  ho  would  return 
again.  But  he  was  calm,  and  would  not 
respond  to  her  warmth  and  animation — 
perhaps  she  showed  her  gladness  too 
plainly.  Pained  by  this  thought,  she  be- 
came as  cold  as  himself. 

Conversation  had  notfairly  commenced, 
ere  he  startled  and  offended  her,  by  ask- 
ing her  to  the  piano.  She  could  not  re- 
fuse, neither  could  she  do  herself  justice. 
"  I  am  only  a  musical  instrument  in  his 
eyes,  to  which  he  will  listen  a  little 
while  and  go  away  and  forget  it."  How 
could  she  play  ? 

"  Excuse  me.  Miss  Ellen,"  said  he, 
"  but  I  have  not  forgotten  the  beautiful 
air  which  procured  for  me  the  pleasure 
of  your  acquaintance.  Will  you  play  it 
for  me  now  ?" 

"  I  cannot." 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  cannot." 

Soon  he  went  away,  leaving  her  not 
altogether  at  peace  vnth  herself.  But  he 
came  again,  and  with  the  same  petition. 
The  compliment  implied  in  his  visit,  was 
destroyed  by  this  request,  preferred,  as 
before,  but  a  few  moments  after  he  en- 
tered the  room.  "  He  is  in  love  with 
the  tune,"  said  she  to  herself,  "  I  hare 
heard  of  such  instances  before." 

She  would  not  play  it  for  him,  though 
he  asked  a  second  and  a  third  time  for 
it.  There  was  a  smile  of  derision,  barely 
perceptible,  but  unmistakable,  on  his 
face.  "He  thinks  me  childish.  I  am 
not." 

He  went  away,  and  the  weary  days 
began  to  come  and  go.  While  the  long 
hours  wore  on,  she  thought  to  herself, 
"  I  will  yield  next  time ;  I  will  play  it 
with  all  my  heart,  my  soul — he  shall  like 
it  better  than  before." 

But  no  sooner  was  he  come  than  this 
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promise  was  broken.  The  old  unwilling- 
ness and  jealousy  returned  to  her.  Ris- 
ing to  leave,  he  said : 

"  I  have  never  before  sought  a  favour 
so  earnestly,  nor  will  I  ever  again.'' 

Yet  he  came  back,  and  though  he  said 
not  a  word  concerning  music,  his  eyes 
asked  all  and  more  than  his  lips  had  ever 
asked.  Only  once,  but  very  wistfully, 
almost  sadly,  he  looked  towards  the 
piano.  At  this,  her  heart  instantly  gave 
way,  and,  unbidden,  she  took  her  seat 
at  the  instrument.  His  face  did  not  even 
brighten.  "  But  why,"  said  she,  wheel- 
ing suddenly  on  the  stool,  "  why  are  you 
80  anxious  to  hear  this  air  ?  It  is  old ; 
you  must  have  heard  it  often  before  you 
knew  me." 

''Never,  I  assure  you.  It  is  beyond 
expression  tender  and  sweet,  it  is  wild 
yet  sad,  the  spirit  of  freedom,  the  free- 
dom of  the  forest  and  the  seas,  breathes 
through  its  soft  melancholy.  I  think  it 
must  be  original  with  you.  These  are 
reasons  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  ask, 
but  beyond  these  there  is  another  stronger 
than  them  all." 

"  Then  tell  me  that  reason,  or  I  will 
not  play  for  you." 

"  I  cannot.'' 

She  cloeed  the  piano.  He  took  his 
leave,  manifesting  his  displeasure  only 
by  the  gravity  of  his  parting  words, 
"I  will  persist  no  longer."  Fain  would 
she  have  called  him  back — after  it  was 
too  late.  Her  satisfied  pride  assured 
her  that  womanly  self-respect  demanded 
kinder  treatment  toward  one  whose  only 
fault  was  perhaps  of  her  own  coining — 
a  suspicion  on  her  part  transformed  into 
^defect  on  bis.  If  he  was  in  love 
with  her  music,  was  that  cause  enough 
to. justify  behaviour  such  as  hers?  It 
was  not,  ber  common  sense,  her  oon- 
scienee  told  her  it  was  not.  But  what 
waywardness  equals  that  engendered  of 
the  purest  emotions,  acknowledged  or  de- 
nied, in  woman's  breast? 

Her  heart  told  her  he  loould  persist, 
and  told  her  truly. 

*'  Confess  the  secret  reason,  and  I  will 
play,"  said  she  the  moment  he  came. 
Had   she    not  abundant   reason  for 


alarm,  when  he  answered  with  all  the 
solemnity  of  truth : 

"  In  Paris,  I  was  sick,  dying,  my  phy- 
sicians thought.  Little  I  cared,  for  life 
had  never  been  dear  to  me.  But  as  I 
lay,  whether  awake  or  asleep  I  knew  not, 
whether  dreaming  or  indulging  those 
fancies  which  come  with  Death's  shadow 
I  cannot  tell,  while  I  lay  thus,  there 
came  to  me,  from  the  street  it  seemed, 
though  the  nurse  assured  me  otherwise, 
an  air  so  like  and  yet  so  unlike  the  one 
you  can  play  if  you  will,  that  the  resem- 
blance, if  it  be  a  resemblance,  is  wonder- 
ful even  to  the  borders  of  the  miraculous. 
What  the  echo  is  to  the  sound,  the  shadow 
to  the  substance,  the  twin  brother  to  the 
sister  twin,  was  that  air  to  yours.  And 
yet  it  differed  in  this,  that  its  suggestions 
were  wholly  unlike  those  produced  by 
yours.  That  suggested  Home,  in  its  • 
most  vivid  conceptions  of  repose,  peace, 
seclusion,  purity,  sanctity — all  that  en- 
dears life ;  while  yours,  as  I  have  said, 
suggests  Freedom,  as  of  a  plumed  angel, 
sweeping  the  starry  expanse,  joying  in 
his  swift  flight,  yet  carrying  with  him 
everywhere  the  infinitely  tender  memo- 
ries of  Heaven ;  memories  pensive  because 
of  their  unutterable  sweetness.  I  bade 
the  servant  open  the  window  that  I  might 
the  better  catch  the  notes  of  this  in- 
effable melody.  The  moment  he  did  so, 
it  died  away ;  and  often  as  it  returned  to 
me  during  the  night,  and  often  as  I  bade 
him  open  the  window,  the  same  result 
followed.  There  was,  of  course,  nothing 
supernatural  in  this.  Doubtless  my 
brain  was  excited  as  the  brains  of  com- 
posers often  are,  and  the  melody  was 
toiihin  and  not  without  me.  Tet  the  ef- 
fect was  to  arouse  and  stimulate  me,  and 
this  stimulus  saved  me.  Can  you  wonder 
that  I  was  startled  the  night  of  the  party, 
that  I  immediately  sought  an  introduc- 
tion to  you,  visited  you.  entreated  you 
time  and  again,  in  defiance  of  my  self- 
respect,  to  play  this  air  for  me,  or  that, 
seeing  how  closely  the  story  borders  on 
the  marvellous,  I  should  have  been  loath 
to  tell  it  to  you?" 

"  I  cannot,"  she  replied,  with  his  own 
solemnity,  for  the  chill  and  the  pallor  of 
that  very  apprehension  he  had  striven  to 
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disclaim,  viz,  of  the  supernatural,  was 
upon  her — "I  cannot.  I  fully  believe 
this  story,  nay  I  knou)  it." 

"  How  ?"  asked  he  quickly. 

'*  Because  the  melody  came  to  me  the 
yery  night  it  came  to  you." 

*'Do  you  remember  the  night?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  What  was  it  ?" 

"  The  twenty-sixth  of  August." 

"  Of  the  year  just  gone?" 

"  Yes." 

He  bowed  his  head  upon  his  palm,  and 
sat  in  sculptured  stillnees. 

"How  can  this  be?" 

Then,  with  the  star  of  her  life  shining 
in  full  splendour  near  her,  with  the  au- 
thority of  one  whose  destiny  is  assured 
beyond  mischance,  she  answered : 

"  Ere  very  long  I  will  tell  you." 


Many  days  after  this,  she  was  playing 
the  melody  he  loved  so  well  and  which 
she  also,  for  his  sake,  loved. 

He  withdrew  the  hand  that  had  been 
hidden  among  her  curls. 

"  Ellen,  you  have  never  named  this 
air." 

"  Never,  until  now." 

"The  name  should  be  sweet  What 
is  it?" 

"  Sit  down,  then." 

"  Why  ?" 
That  you  may  see  the  name  in  those 


<( 


grey  eyes  which  you  say  reveal  so  much." 

"  I  see  it,  plainly,"  said  he. 

"  Th^n,  tell  me." 

"  *  The  Dryad's  Requiem.' " 

She  shook  her  head.  "Is  it  so  sad  as 
that  ?" 

He  guessed  again.  " '  The  Naiad's  Bri- 
dal V  " 

She  dissented.  "  You  are  not  bright 
this  morning,  or  else  my  eyes  are  dull. 
1  must  tell  its  name." 

"What?" 

"Love!" 

"  First  or  last  love  ?" 

"Both  first  and  last,  the  one,  only 
love." 

"The  best  possible  name.  But  why 
have  you  so  named  it  ?" 

"  Now  that  I  have  the  right,  I  will  tell 
you." 

She  told  him  the  school-girl's  story — 
the  history  of  her  heart  from  childhood 
to  girlhood,  from  girlhood  to  womanhood, 
tho  pure  secret  which  had  revealed  and 
interpreted  itself  in  the  air  he  so  dearly 
prized. 

"You  must  give  it  another  name, 
said  he,  when  she  had  finished. 

"  What  name  ?" 

"  Call  it  *  Woman's  Power.' " 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because — "  he  hesitated. 

"Because  what?" 

"  It  is  omnipotent  I" 
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WHAT'S.  IN   A  NAME. 

NOXBNQUE  ERIT   INDELSBILE  N08TRUH. —  Ovid. 

"  Ah !  who  can  tell  how  hard  it  is  to  climb 
The  steep  where  Fame's  proad  temple  shines  afar ; 
Ah!  who  can  tell  how  many  a  soul  sublime 
Has  felt  the  influence  of  malignant  star, 
And  waged  with  Fortune  an  eternal  war ; 
Checked  by  the  scoff  of  Pride,  by  Envy's  frown, 
And  Poverty's  unconquerable  bar. 
In  life's  low  vale,  remote  has  pin'd  alone, 
Then  dropt  into  the  grave,  unpitied  and  unknown!" 

Beattie. 


The  human  mind  natarally  recoils  from 
the  prospect  of  annihilation.  Can  the 
Bonl,  progressive  and  expansive  in  all  its 
manifeetations  here  in  the  body,  find  its 
final  destination  in  nonentity  ?  Shall  the, 
blackness  of  darkness  thus  settle  down 
upon  and  obliterate  all  its  hopes  and 
longingB?  jBbrreveo  credere.  Weare.pet- 
rified  at  the  thought.  Even  bad  men 
prefer  the  risk  of  the  terrible  in  the  fu- 
ture to  utter  extinction.  On  the  contrary, 
the  earnest-longing,  not  only  for  immor- 
tality, but  for  some  distinction  and  noto* 
riety,  both  present  and  posthumous,  is  so 
observable  among  all  classes  and  condi- 
tions of  men,  that  it  may  be  justly  con- 
sidered as  universal  and  instinctive.  It 
seems  to  be  a  spontaneous  out-welling 
from  that  fountain  of  life  which  has  been 
created  in  every  human  bosom ;  an  ascen- 
dant flame  from  that  inextinguishable 
spark  which  the  Divinity  has  struck  into 
the  sanctuary  of  the  soul. 

These  propensions  or  aspirations  of  the 
mind  are  therefore  perfectly  natural,  and 
perhaps,  even  necessary.  They  doubt- 
less have  their  uses  also  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  in  the  conservation  of  character, 
and  in  the  generel  economy  of  our  pro- 
bation and  destiny.  But  for  the  con- 
seiousnees  of  immortality  and  the  *'  fear 
of  something  after  death,"  the  number 
of  those  now  made  victims  to  the  fierce- 
ness of  human  lusts  and  the  wiles  of  the 
destroyer,  would  be  greatly  increased. 
And  were  it  not  for  the  ambitious  princi- 
ple— the  reaching  forth  to  the  higher,  the 
more  rich,  the  more  honoured,  the  more 
powerfiil,  and  the  more  advanced  posi- 


tion— in  how  many  instances  would  the 
mind  sink  down  like  lead,  to  a  state  of 
hopeless  inactivity  and  sloth.  These 
principles  in  man,  therefore,  serve  as  re- 
agents or  counteracting  forces.  They 
resist  his  gravitating  tendency,  give  him 
the  03  sublime,  and  inspire  him  with  vig- 
orous and  ennobling  purposes. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  and  some- 
times very  amusing,  to  notice  the  various 
methods  by  which  different  persons  seek 
to  attain  this  distinction  and  notoriety. 
Homer  and  Virgil,  may  be  considered  as 
the  representatives  of  a  race  who,  with 
rich  thoughts,  beautiful  images,  and  the 
sweet  numbers  of  poesy,  have  sung  their 
way  to  immortality.  In  like  manner 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  among  the  an- 
cients, and  Chatham  and  Webster  in 
modern  times  lead  forth  long  columns  of 
the  favoured  sons  of  eloquence,  who, 

**With  thoughts  that  breathe,  and  words 
that  burn," 

Have  graven  their  names  on  monuments 
more  enduring  than  brass.  Csdsar,  and 
Alexander,  and  Napoleon  built  their  Mau- 
soleums of  human  bones,  and  cemented 
them  with  human  blood,  while  Wilber- 
force  and  Howard,  and  goodly  hosts  of 
men  and  women,  moved  by  Christian 
philanthropy,  have  wrought  works  of  be- 
neBcence  which  will  follow  them  to  eter- 
nity, in  all  the  beautiful  and  enduring 
forms  of  imperishable  glory. 

These  are  among  the  more  dignified 
and  impressive  illustrations  of  our  sub- 
ject. If  we  turn  now  to  the  common  or 
lower  walks  of  life,  we  shall  find  other 
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examples — lees  improving,  it  may  be,  bafe 
not  less  striking — of  the  same  principle. 
It  is  related  that  Empedocles,  a  Grecian 
philosopher  and  poet,  wishing  it  to  be 
believed  that  he  was  a  god,  and  for  that 
purpose  desiring  to  conceal  his  death, 
leaped  into  the  crater  of  Mount  jEtna. 
This  reminds  one  that  a  few  years  ago  a 
fool-hardy  adventurer  at  Passaic,  Niagara 
and  Rochester,  leaped  from  dizzy  heights 
into  the  boiling  flood  below.  His  last 
leap  was  at  Rochester,  and  proved  a  leap 
into  eternity.  Poetry  pitied  his  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  and  embalmed  his  name 
in  the  caustic  dirge,— 

"Toll  for  Sam  Patch!     Sam  Patch  who 

jumps  no  more, 
This  or  the  world  to  come.    Sam  Patch  is 

dead  I 
The  vulgar  pathway  to  the  unknown  shore 
Of  dark  futurity  be  would  not  tread; 
No  friend  stood  sorrowing  round  his  dying 

bed; 
Nor  with  decorous  woo  sedately  stepped 
Behind  his  corpse,  and  tears  by  retail  shed: 
The  mighty  river  as  it  onward  swept, 
In  one   great  wholesale   sob,  his  body 

drowned  and  kept." 

Nebuchadnezzar  gloried  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  his  works.  "Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  for  the 
honor  of  the  Kingdom,  by  the  might  of 
my  power  and  for  the  house  of  my  Ma- 
jesty?" The  Patriarchs  rivalled  each 
other  in  flocks  and  herds — the  writer  of 
Ecclesinstes  bearing  off  the  palm,  who 
says — "  I  have  great  possessions  of  great 
and  small  cattle,  above  all  that  were  in 
Jerusalem  before  me/'  In  later  times 
the  question  has  become,  who  owns  the 
most  square  leagues  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face— who  sails  the  most  and  the  largest 
ships — who  drives  the  most  spindles — 
who  supports  his  family  in  the  most 
wasteful  extravagance,  or  who  worships 
the  most  metallic  disks  in  the  form  of 
dollars  and  eagles  ? 

There  are  considerable  numbers,  In- 
deed, who  vie  for  distinction  in  things 
still  more  microscopic.  Herr  Sanfer  is  a 
*'man  of  strength  to  mingle  strong 
drink."  His  comrades  will  wager  on 
him,  at  any  time,  any  amount,  to  drink 
more  lager  beer,  wine  or  brandy,  than 


any  other  man  this  side  of  Botany  Bay. 
What  renders  him  still  more  remarkable, 
is,  that  he  can  also  eat  as  much— of  no 
matter  what — as  any  other  man  in  the 
United  States,  who  is  not  a  lineal  descen- 
dant from  John  Bull.  Beau  Buckram 
boasts  of  the  smallest  feet,  the  slenderest 
waist,  the  softest  hands,  the  glossiest 
moustache,  and  the  prettiest  eyes  and 
mouth,  which  were  ever  congregated  in 
the  same  person.  He  can  frisk  a  gold- 
headed  rattan,  or  display  the  lovely  bril- 
liants upon  his  "  lily-white  hand,"  with 
the  enrapturing  grace  of  an  Adonis. 
Lizzie  Belle  is  almost  his  exact  counter- 
part in  all  the  particulars  appropriate  to 
her  sex,  besides  possessing  many  other 
charms  which  render  her  a  perfect  cyno- 
•  sure.  Had  Praxiteles  enjoyed  the  advan- 
tages of  such  a  model,  what  higher  forms 
of  beauty  he  might  have  wrought  into 
his  groap  of  Niobe,  none  can  tell.  Her 
cousin  Fannie,  less  endowed  with  an  at- 
tractive peraonndf  endeavours  to  supply 
the  deficiency  by  greater  prodigality  in 
the  use  of  artificiah  Double  bracelets 
on  each  arm,  diamond  pins  and  brooches, 
and  diamond  rings  for  the  ears  and  fin- 
gers divert  attention  from  an  unexpres- 
sive  eye  and  face ;  and  then  accumulated 
crinoline  and  a  half  dozen  extra  breadths 
of  brocade  in  her  robe,  made  a  quarter 
of  a  yard  longer  at  the  bottom,  and  as 
much  shorter  at  the  top,  than  the  Parisian 
models,  suffice  to  raund-oui,  and  tempt- 
ingly reveal  her  figure,  and  perfect  her 
challenge  to  public  observation. 

In  faithfulness,  even  to  the  fair  sex 
themselves— of  whom  all  the  world  knows 
I  am  a  great  admirer— I  must  speak  here 
of  one  other  class,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  some  of  them. 
Yet  no  true  iooman  ought  to  take  offence 
at  the  exposure  I  propose,  since  not  only 
are  all  such  above  reproach  themselves, 
but  since  they  also  most  condemn,  and 
are  most  wronged  by  the  vice  referred 
to— just  as  solvent  banks  and  their  genu- 
ine notes  are  most  injured  by  oounterfiut 
and  spurious  issues. 

The  disorders  that  infest  society  grow 
out  of  the  weakness  and  corruption  of 
our  common  nature,  and  are  not,  there- 
fore, generally  confined  to  any  particalar 
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age  or  class.    Mr.  Addison,  in  one  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Spectator,  entertains  us 
with  an  interesting  account  of  *'  the  dis- 
section of  a  coquette's  heart.''     Your  * 
readers  may  be  amused  and  perhaps  in- 
structed by  referring  to  that  very  pro- 
found and  scientific  paper.   I  know  of  no 
better  impersonation  of  the  same  class 
now-a-days,  than  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Miss  Cora  Retchum.     This  lady,  while 
in  "  the  blush  and  bloom  of  early  wo- 
manhood," made  quite  a  good  and  gen- 
teel appearance,  and  possessed  many  fine 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.    She  was, 
however,  ambitious  of  distinction,  and 
dangerously  fond  of  admiration.    A  mis- 
guided and  improper  culture,  intellectual 
as  well  as  moral,  deveioped  and  strength- 
ened   these    propensities,    diverted  her 
thoughts  from  woman's  true  sphere,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  character,  marked 
by  the  want  of  strict  integrity,  and  high, 
honourable    principles  and    intercourse 
with  those  of  the  opposite  sex. 

The  sequel  is  briefly  told.    Miss  Ret- 
chum is  now  drawing  near  the  close  of 
her  twenty-fifth  autumn.    This  may  be 
relied  upon,  for  she  has  assured  me  the 
same,  herself,  every  Christmas  for  the 
last   twelve    years.    And    though   still 
young — as  thus  appears — she  is  mani- 
festly less  than  a  score  of  years  from  the 
"sere  and  yellow  leaf;"  and  her  long, 
thick  hair,  once  so  lustrous  and  jetty,  no 
longer  needs  an  artificial  strand  of  silver  i  n- 
tertwined,  to  diversify  and  adorn  it.  Mean- 
while, however,  she  has  largely  attained 
the  urns  of  her  ambition,  having  had,  in 
despite  of  her  seeming  reluctance,  many 
admirers,  and  among  them  several  sin- 
cere and  manly  lovers.    With  these  she 
has  played,  as  with  pawns  in  a  game  of 
ehesB,  using  them  as  occasion  called — at 
one  time  for  defence,  and  at  another  for 
further  aggressions,   until  having  sacri- 
ficed them  upon  the  altar  of  her  vanity, 
and  having  no  further  use  or  relish  for 
them,  she  bade  them  give  place  to  their 
hapless  successors.    Had  not  the  follow- 
ing lines    been   indited   by  the  ribald 
Moore,  one  would  suppose  their  author 
most  have  had  a  quill  from  one  of  these 
poreupines  rankling  in  himi  when  they 
flowed  from  his  pen : 


"Still  panting  o'er  a  crowd  to  reign, 
^  More  joy  it  gives  to  woman's  breast 
To  make  ten  frigid  coxcombs  vain, 
Than  one  true  manly  lover  blest." 

A  nice  little  cabinet  in  her  private  parlor 
contains  the  costly  gifts  of  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  of  the  unhappy  victims 
whom  she  has  intrigued  into  her  toils. 
She  is,  of  course,  too  fastidious  and  Jioti' 
curable  to  boast  over  her  own  triumphs ; 
but  her  friends,  and  her  servants  even, 
and  with  her  own  permission,  often  dis- 
play these  keep'sakes — as  Indian  warriors 
do  the  scalps  of  those  whom  they  have 
slain  in  battle — to  glorify  her  successes 
and  spread  her  fame. 

Among  all  the  processes,  however,  by 
which  dictinction  and  notoriety  are  at- 
tained, that  which  brings  them  by  tnAm- 
iance  is  by  far  the  most  easy  and  often 
the  most  gratifying.  To  be  the  son  or 
the  great-grand-son,  or  heir,  in  the  two- 
hundredth  or  two-thousandth  degree— of  a 
king,  an  emperor,  or  a  lord — of  Alfred 
or  Boadicea — is  often  "  praise  enough  to 
fill  the  ambition  of  a  private  man."  True, 
the  "  boast  of  heraldry"  adds  no  virtue, 
no  vig)ur,  no  power  to  character;  but 
then  it  is  so  pleasing  to  the  pride,  besides 
costing  nothing,  that  there  are  few  who 
can  rightfully  claim  the  patrimony,  who 
do  not  stand  somewhat  higher  in  their 
boots  on  account  of  it. 

In  this  view,  one  can  hardly  refrain 
from  admiring  the  affluent  bounty  with 
which  such  emoluments  and  honours  have 
been  distributed  among  some  of  the  large 
families  of  the  earth — as  the  Joneses,  and 
more  especially,  the  Smiths.  From  the 
very  largo  number  and  proportion  of  the 
human  race  embraced  by  this  latter  fam- 
ily, I  suppose  that  not  less  than  one 
fourth  of  all  the  wealth,  honours,  digni* 
ties,  titles,  emoluments  and  distinctions, 
of  whatever,  kind,  enjoyed  among  men, 
must  fall  by  natural  inheritance  to  this 
tribe,  and  so  be  participated  by  each 
member  of  it.  Then  this  family  is  so 
ancient  as  well  as  so  large  and  so  hon- 
oured, dating  away  back  near  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  and  bringing  down  with  it 
all  that  is  venerable,  profound  and  patri- 
archal— ihaif  in   contemplation  of  the 
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many  distiDguished  advantages  which 
would  thus  obviously  enure  to  me,  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  nearly  persuaded  myself, 
to  apply  to  the  proper  authority  for  a 
change  of  name,  that  I  also  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  illustrious  connection,  and 
share  its  magnificent  honours. 

Further  to  justify  this  \ofij  aspiration, 
I  shall  commend  to  my  readers  the  fol- 
lowing sketch  of  this  time-honoured  fam- 
ily, extracted  from  a  letter  of  Irenaeus, 
communicated,  some  time  since,  to  the 
New- York  Observer. 

Perambulating  the  grave-yard  in  White 
Plains,  Westchester  County,  New  York, 
he  comes  upon  the  resting  place  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1751,  and  writes  as  follows : 

"  On  the  old  brown  head-stone  is  the 
following  inscription : 

''Here  lies  the  remains  of  the 

Rev.  John  Smith, 

the  first  ordained  minister  of  the 

Presbyterian  persuasion  in  Rye, 

and  the  White  Plains, 

who  was  bom  in  England, 

May  5,  1702, 

wore  out  with  various  labours, 

and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

Deceased  February  26,  1771, 

aged  68  years,  9  months,  and  22  days." 

The  name  of  John  Smith  has  been  the 
subject  of  so  much  pleasantry,  that  per- 
haps 1  may  be  pardoned  for  speaking  of 
this  venerable  pastor  as  one  of  the  origi- 
nal stock  in  this  country ;  a  family  more 
numerous  here  and  in  England  than  any 
other.  I  turn  from  the  antiquities  of  the 
revolution  to  the  curious  researches  of  a 
modern  scholar  into  the  origin  and  spread 
of  the  family  of  Smiths.  This  anony- 
mous vrriter  asks:  "Who  has  not  ac- 
quaintances among  the  Smiths?''  a 
most  extraordinary  name.  Some  time 
ago  there  were  very  learned  discussions 
going  on  concerning  the  origin  and  won- 
derful extension  of  the  race.  Studious 
explorers  among  derivatives  and  nominal 
roots  found  in  (he  name  of  John  Smith  a 
•  world  of  mystery.  Some  philologist  in 
Providence  wrote  thirty  columns  to  en- 
lighten the  public  on  the  subject,  and 
threw  down  his  pen  because  it  was  ex- 


haustless.  Some  profess  to  have  discov- 
ered that  the  great  family  of  the  Smiths 
are  the  veritable  descendants,  in  a  direct 
line,  from  Shem,  Noah's  son,  the  father 
of  the  Shemitish  tribe,  or  Shem — hence 
the  derivation — Shem — Shfpiit — Sbmit — 
Smith.  Another  learned  scholar  in  Phil- 
adelphia contends  for  the  universality  of 
John  Smith's  name,  not  only  in  our  own^ 
but  among  all  lands. 

Commencing  with  the  Hebrews,  he 
says  they  had  no  Christian  names,  and 
consequently  no  Johns.  In  Hebrew  the 
names  stood  simply  Shemr  or  Shemtt,  In 
other  nations,  however,  the  John  Smith 
is  found  full,  one  and  undivided.  Let  us 
trace  it : 

Latin — Johannes  Smithius. 
Italian — Giovanni  Smithi. 
Spanish — Juan  Smith  as. 
Dutch — Hans  Schmidt. 
French — Jean  Smeets. 
Greek — Ion  Skimitton. 
'        Russian — lonloff  Schmittiweski. 
Polish — Ivan  Schmittiweski. 
Chinese — Tohn  Schimmit. 
Icelandic — Tahne  Smitison. 
Welsh — Jiohn  Schmidd. 
Tuscarora — Ton-Ta-Smittia. 
Mexican — Jontli  F'Smitlix. 

To  prove  the  antiquity  of  the  name, 
the  same   savan   observes,  that  in  the 

temple  of  Osiris,  Eeypt,  was  found  the 
name  of  **  Pharaoh  ornithosis,  being  the 
ninth  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  of  the 
Theban  kings.  He  was  the  founder  of 
the  celebrated  temple  of  Smithopolis 
Magna.'' 

In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add,  that  in 
case  I  carry  out  my  project,  mentioned 
above,  and  apply  to  legislative  authority 
for  the  change  of  my  humble  patronymic 
ill  order 

•*  to  win  the  wreath  of  fame, 
And  write  on  memory's  scroll  a  deathless 


name, 

My  ambition  will  aspire  to  an  alliance 
with  the  millions  of  Smiths  in  general, 
and  not  to  an  introduction  to  the  special 
fraternity  of  the  hundred  thousand  John 
Smiths  in  particular. 

Cuo. 
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Many  years  ago  I  visited  Ghent,  whence, 
after  a  sojourn  of  several  days,  it  was  my 
intention  to  repair  to  Ostend,  there  to 
embark  in  a  steamer  for  London.  At  the 
table  d^hote  of  my  hotel  sat  next  to  me 
on  my  right  a  quiet,  well-dressed  man, 
some  forty  years  of  nge,  a  fair  type  of 
the  English  merchant.  The  soup  was 
served  and  the  first  course  came :  he  was 
silent  and  reserved:  I  was  equally  so, 
knowing  well  the  character  of  English 
people  in  general  and  their  prejudice  at 
that  time  against  Americans.  On  my 
left  was  placed  a  vulgarly  handsome 
and  overdressed  individual,  about  my 
own  age.  ''I  beg  your  pardon,  sir/' 
said  A,he  latter,  addressing  me  when  we 
had  been  at  the  table  long  enough  to  be 
well  settled,  '*  may  I  inquire  if  you  are 
Dot  of  the  Guards?"  "  No,  sir,"  was  my 
dry  reply,  not  much  pleased  with  either 
his  assured  tone  or  loose  appearance,  "  I 
•  am  an  American."  My  object  wtis  at- 
tained: the  gentleman  was  dropped. 
After  the  lapse  of  sufficient  space,  my 
neighbour  on  the  right  modestly  re- 
marked, "  You  said,  sir,  if  I  mistake  not, 
that  you  are  an  American.  I,  with  my 
father  before  me,  have  had  many  deal- 
ings with  your  countrymen,  and  in  all 
things  we  have  ever  found  tbem  such  as 
tbey  should  be.  Allow  me  the  honour  of 
a  glass  of  wine :  here  is  some  tolerable 
aherry."  This  was  said  in  the  tone  of 
one  who  knows  how  to  make  an  advance 
without  the  baseness  of  mean  subservi- 
ency, and  how  to  accost  another,  his 
junior,  without  an  air  of  offensive  patron- 
age. '*  With  great  pleasure,"  I  answered, 
as  cordially  as  before  I  had  spoken 
coldly. 

•*  Are  you  here  for  any  length  of  time?" 
he  inquired. 

"  No,"  said  I,  "  this  is  my  last  day  in 
Ghent,  as  the  next  Ostend  boat  for  Eng- 
land will  leave  some  time  to-morrow, 
and,  after  a  twelvemonth  passed  upon 
the  Continent,  I  long  to  set  foot  on  the 
land  of  my  fathers.  The  diligence^  I  be- 
lieve, leaves  this  place  in  the  morning." 

"  Tee,  but  there  is  a  later  one,  and  if 
you  will  defer  your  departure  till  the 


afternoon,  we  will  go  together  and  shall 
still  be  in  season  for  the  steamer,  which 
does  not  sail  till  midnight.  My  object  in 
this  is  to  examine  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated private  collections  of  pictures  in 
the  world,  which  with  some  difficulty  I 
have  only  just  now  procured  the  right  of 
visiting." 

We  were  perfectly  of  accord,  and  thus 
began  an  acquaintance  with  a  man  whose 
life,  in  one  passage  of  it,  furnished  mat- 
ter for  study  and  admiration — painful, 
indeed,  to  the  last  degree,  but  full  of  in- 
struction. In  that  passage  my  friend — 
for  friend  most  dear  did  he  afterwards 
become — exhibited,  under  almost  despe- 
rate circumstances,  patience,  courage, 
self-command,  self-reliance,  and,  to 
crown  the  whole,  a  capacity  for  artful 
combination  more  than  sufficient  to  meet 
and  baffl.e  the  extreme  of  villainous  arti- 
fice. 

Dinner  being  finished,  my  new  com- 
panion accompanied  me  to  the  opera, 
where  a  casual  remark  of  his  convinced 
me,  Dkyself  being  no  novice  in  such  mat- 
ters, that  his  time  and  talents  had  not 
been  wholly  devoted  to  commerce.  On 
the  morrow,  too,  in  the  gallery  of  a  Mr. 
Schamp — a  gallery  well  worth  a  visit  if 
still  in  existence — the  connoisseur  shone 
strongly  forth  through  the  assumed  garb 
of  the  modest  amateur.  My  curiosity 
was  excited.  Could  this  plain  merchant- 
like person  be  some  great  artist  ?  or  was 
he  nothing  but  an  expert  dealer,  and  hia 
dealings  with  my  countrymen,  of  which 
he  spoke  with  so  much  satisfaction, 
merely  in  painted  canvas  ?  Before  retir- 
ing for  the  night  I  called  for  the  hotel 
register,  and,  after  duly  examining  all 
the  names  in  it  and  cross-questioning  a 
vcUet  de  place,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  Nelson  was  the  only  one  that  would 
suit.  But,  Nelson  t  no  sculptor,  painter 
or  other  artist  had  ever  borne  that  name 
within  my  knowledge.  As  for  the  army 
or  navy — the  church  might  have  claimed 
him — but  the  love  of  neither  red  nor  blue 
coat  had  ever  disturbed  the  equilibrium 
of  that  strong,  comg^act,  and. placid  con- 
centration of  matter,  which  his  shoulders 
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carried.    What  then  was  he,  and  what 
had  he  been  ? 

During  a  daily  increasing  intimacy  of 
many  months  in  England,  where  his 
house  was  my  home,  I  came  to  know  him 
and  the  story  of  his  life,  partly  by  nar- 
rative, partly  by  personal  observation  and 
experience. 

At  the  time  I  am  writing  of,  it  took 
from  fifleen  to  twenty  hours  to  cross  from 
Ostend  to  London,  so  that  the  old  Earl  of 
Liverpool — the  first  vessel  with  English 
colors  I  ever  entered — being  slow  in  pace, 
it  was  dark  night  before  we  were  able  to 
turn  our  backs  on  the  ship,  the  custom- 
house, and  the  many  nuisances  pertain- 
ing to  them.  Mr.  Nelson,  whose  car- 
riage was  waiting  for  him,  and  who  had 
already  done  more  than  enough  for  one 
whom  he  had  picked  up,  as  it  were,  by 
the  way,  said,  as  we  emerged  from  our 
last  place  of  torment, — *'  Let  me  set  you 
down  at  your  hotel,  and  to-morrow,  if 
you  will  permit  me,  I  shall  call  to  see 
how  you  find  yourself  in  Old  England." 

The  next  day  I  dined  at  his  bouse.  No 
one  was  present  but  himself  and  a  young 
lady — his  daughter  and  only  child.  I 
will  describe  her  as  I  afterwards  knew 
her  to  be,  and  the  history  of  her  father  I 
will  relate  as  it  more  lately  came  to  my 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Nelson  had  not  a  single  blood  rela- 
tive save  the  fair,  bright-eyed  creature 
who  sat  opposite  to  him.  His  father  was 
one  of  those  forlorn  children  who,  bereft 
of  parents  at  an  early  age  and  unowned 
by  relatives  as  poor  as  themselves,  are 
cast  upon  the  world's  rough  tide  to  sink 
or  swim  as  God,  or  fate,  or  accident,  or 
innate  energy — according  to  each  man's 
way  of  thinking — shall  decide.  He  had 
worked  his  way  from  an  obscure  village 
in  Yorkshire  to  London,  a  poor,  ignorant 
and  unknown  boy — strong,  however,  in 
head  and  heart  and  hand — strong  also,  as 
a  merciful  Providence  had  ordained  it, 
in  moral  conformation — in  honesty  itself. 
A  little  after  his  arrival  in  town  he  was 
walking  slowly  and  painfully  along,  keep- 
ing close  to  the  wall,  through  the  crowded 
Strand — it  was  his  second  day  in  Lon- 
don, where  he  had  slept  under  an  old- 
fashioned  archway  in  the  city,  starving 


from  cold  and  lack  of  food — and,  as  he 
rested  his  little,  wearied  and  wasted  limbs 
against  the  highly  polished  bar  which 
protected  a  rich  fancy  shop  window,  he 
saw  a  gentleman  pass  out  of  the  door 
very  hurriedly.  In  an  instant  his  dull 
and  leaden  look  turned  to  brightness — a 
gold  snufi'-box  of  richest  workmanship 
lay  glittering  at  his  feet.  In  an  instant 
and  un perceived  he  was  in  possession  of 
it.  For  a  moment  he  was  confounded, 
but  only  for  a  single  moment — the  next 
he  was  in  full  pursuit  of  its  owner.  But 
80  thick  was  the  throng — so  exhausted 
was  he  by  fasting,  and  so  much  did  his 
eagerness  take  from  the  little  strength 
left  to  him,  that  he  could  not  overtake 
the  object  of  his  search  for  a  considerable 
distance.  Seizing  the  gentleman  by  the 
sleeve  to  attract  attention  at  once,  for  his 
breath  had  all  but  failed  him,  he  could 
hardly  gasp  out,  "Isn't  that  yours, 
sir  ?" 

"  Mine !"  was  the  answer  of  the  as- 
tonished owner,  feeling  instinctively  at 
the  pocket  where  the  article  before  him 
ought  to  have  been,  ''to  be  sure  it  is 
mine !    Where  did  you  get  it?" 

"  You  let  it  fall  as  you  came  out  of  that 
shop  yonder,  and  I  picked  it  up." 

"  Who  are  you  and  where  do  you  live?" 
asked  the  man,  narrowly  eyeing  the  tat- 
tered and  wo-begone  youth. 

"Nowhere,  sir,"  said  the  poor  boy, 
answering  the  last  question  alone,  in  con- 
fusion at  being  so  abruptly  interrogated 
and  shame  at  his  own  wretched  plight. 

"  Gome  back  with  me  to  the  shop,"  ex- 
claimed the  gentleman,  "  I  wish  to  know 
more  about  you." 

There  was  no  evading,  even  had  there 
been  a  wish  to  avoid,  the  quick  and  close 
examination  which  followed.  The  honesty 
of  the  little  fellow  could  not  be  doubted : 
the  box  had  evidently  been  pulled  from 
the  inside  breast-pocket  when  the  owner 
was  in  the  act  of  taking  out  a  small  pack- 
age, and  had  slipped  between  coat  and 
waistcoat  to  the  ground.  Ragged  and 
dirty  as  was  the  boy,  the  rich  man — the 
chief  of  an  opulent  West  Indian  firm — 
saw  in  him  a  specimen  of  Nature's  noblest 
work  which  he  at  once  decided  to  culti- 
vate.   This  was  the  beginning  of  young 
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Nelson's  fortune.  Ho  proved  to  be  first  a 
faithful  drudge,  next  a  trustworthy  and 
skilful  clerk,  for  his  patron  did  not  neg- 
lect to  educate  him,  and  at  last  a  success- 
ful merchant.  He  married  a  woman  in 
bumble  life,  relationless  like  himself,  who 
died  leaying  him  a  heart-saddened  man, 
iR'ith  an  only  son  his  future  associate  in 
business.  That  son,  my  friend,  on  the 
decease  of  his  father  suddenly  retired 
from  the  prosperous  house  he  had  in- 
herited, and  devoted  his  time  to  an  only 
daughter — the  sole  pledge  of  an  affection 
which  death  had  robbed  him  of  while  it 
was  yet  in  all  its  freshness. 

John  Nelson,  as  1  knew  him,  wds  a 
serious  though  not  a  gloomy  man,  but  an 
original  gaiety  of  heart,  an  unbounded 
spirit  of  hospitality  and  ample  means  of 
indulging  it — for  his  fortune  was  about 
JC  100,000— made  his  home  the  happiest 
of  resorts  for  the  few  who  were  admitted 
to  its  enjoyment.     His  daughter  Agnes — 
one  woman  excepted,  to  whom  my  heart 
had   long  been   engaged — was,  without 
being  beautiful,  lovely  even  to  fascination. 
She  was  rather  tall,  her  form  well  de- 
veloped at  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  her 
features — the  smooth,  pure  forehead,  un- 
indicative  of  any  special  development, — 
the  delicately  marked  brow — the  large, 
sparkling  hazle  eyes,  full  of  fun  and  sense 
— the  well-proportioned  though  slightly 
irregular  Saxon  nose  and  mouth — made 
up  a  whole  such  as  one  rarely  meets  with 
twice  in  a  lifetime.     The  ear  too — an 
ornament  in  man  or  woman  seldom  al- 
luded to  and  still  more  seldom  found — 
was  exquisitely  shaped  and  small ;  nor  in 
hand  or  foot  would  Agnes  Nelson  have 
been  shamed  beside  the  most  favoured  of 
our    own    countrywomen.      Though  by 
nature  shrewd,  she  was  too  trustful  and 
confiding  by  habit.    Warm-hearted,  she 
relied  too  implicitly  on  the  fondness  of 
others.    No  expense  had  been  spared  in 
her  education  by  a  doting  father.    Like 
him  fond  of  music,  she  surpassed  in  exe- 
cution  many  a    professional   performer 
whom  I  have  listened  to  with  admiration ; 
and  like  him  also  she  spoke  several  of  the 
modern  languages  in  perfection,  having 
been  taught  them  from  her  childhood  by 
ihc  best  emigrant  professors.    But  Agnes 


had  never  been  out  of  England,  having 
remained  quietly  at  home  during  the 
late  brief  journey  of  Mr.  Nelson,  which 
he  had  made  in  quest  of  some  objects  of 
art.  It  was  therefore  the  desire  of  both 
father  and  daughter,  to  pass  a  .year  or 
more  on  the  Continent,  for  the  sake  of 
pleasure  hs  well  as  of  improvement.  My 
affairs,  too,  after  a  while,  recalled  me  to 
Paris,  so  that  having  seen  as  much  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  as  I 
wished,  when  the  time  came  for  the  pro- 
jected journey,  I  was  all  ready  to  join  so 
agreeable  a  party. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  Summer  when 
we  reached  the  shores  of  France.   Every- 
body had  left  Paris  for  watering  places 
at  a  distance,  or  to  crowd  the  charming 
environs  of  that  great  city.    On  search- 
ing these  environs,  at  first  sight,  it  seemed 
as  though  no  suitable  apartments  could 
be  procured  for  Mr.  Nelson's  fan^ily ;  but 
by  a  happy  chance  an  hotel  in  the  Rue  dee 
Urstdines  at  Saint  Germain-en-Laye  was 
heard  of,  which  being  held  too  high  m, 
the  commencement  of  the  season,  had  re- 
mained unoccupied    till  now,  although 
Bupurb   in    itself  and    luxuriously  fur- 
nished.   In  this  house  my  friend  and  his 
daughter  were  soon  happily  installed,  and 
fortunately  several  families,  to  whom  they 
had    brought   letters,  were   their   near 
neighbours.    Wealth  and  hospitable  in- 
tent greatly  facilitated  their  progress  in 
a  society  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  in  France,  nor  did  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  country 
serve  them  in  less  stead.    Without  pos- 
sessing the  last  requisite,  many  English 
and   American    families   pass    years  in 
foreign  lands  in  little  better  than  dumb 
show,  fancying  that  they  are  in  the  en- 
joyment of  society,  when  all  the  while 
their  only  intimate  associates  are  of  their 
own  nation,  nor  often  good  specimens  of 
that  nation,  but  rather  such  as  would  not 
be  numbered  among  their  commonest  ac- 
quaintances at  home. 

There  is  always  stationed  at  Saint  Ger- 
main, as  at  other  principal  points  about 
Paris,  a  large  garrison  of  regular  troops. 
Having  nothing  but  parade  duty  to  do, 
the  officers,  for  the  most  part,  lead  a  very 
idle  life.    A  brilliant  saloon,  therefore, 
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vhere  masic,  danciDg,  and  refrefihments 
are  provided  for  them  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  is  a  thing  beyond  price.  Mr. 
Nelson's  hotel  wan  the  best  frequented  by 
the  best  people  of  the  place  during  the 
remaining  days  of  Summer  and  through 
a  considerable  portion  of  Autumn ;  for 
in  France  it  is  not  the  custom  to  return 
to  town-life  and  all  its  extravagancies  t^ll 
cold  weather  drives  the  poor  but  proud 
devotee  of  fashion  from  cheap  country 
quarters  and  economical  chateaux^  where 
he  has  been  doing  penance  for  the  follies 
of  the  past  winter.  In  Paris,  so  soon  as 
the  season  commenced,  a  furnished  apart- 
ment in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  amply  provi- 
ded with  all  the  elegancies  pertaining  to 
that  quarter  of  the  city,  was  opened  to 
the  society  which  Mr.  Nelson  and  his 
daughter  were  pleased  to  receive,  and 
which  in  truth  was  such  as  alone  should 
ever  be  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  well 
educated  foreigners.  Men  of  rank  and 
worth,  others  highly  placed  in  political 
m  military  Hfe,  or  enjoying  the  immedi- 
ate honours  of  great  literary  success, — 
some  whose  names  in  the  most  elevated 
regions  of  art  have  become  world-known, 
and  women  whose  reputation  was  too 
pure  even  to  be  spoken  of — such  were  the 
frequent  and  welcome  visitors  where 
merit  was  appreciated,  and  ^hcre  to 
them  the  host  and  hostess  were  objects 
both  of  love  and  esteem. 

Among  the  most  constant  guests  at  the 
rich  Englishman's  door,  though  to  him 
the  least  welcome  of  all,  was  an  o£Scer  of 
the  Saini  Germain  garrison — a  ch^  d* 
escadron,  or  Major  in  rank,  who  had  for 
months  been  paying  assiduous  court  to 
the  light-hearted,  happy  Agnes.  Before 
quitting  the  Rue  des  Ursulities  this  gentle- 
man had  more  than  once  offered  to  make 
the  plebeian  beauty,  as  he  termed  her. 
Countess  of  Viscomte,  thinking  thereby, 
doubtless,  to  do  her  honour,  although 
himself  an  extravagant  pauper  and  deep- 
ly in  debt.  From  the  first  moment  of  his 
advances  I  had  anxiously  kept  watch, 
but  never  could  detect  on  the  side  of  the 
lady  any  marks  of  partiality,  notwith- 
standing that  the  Count  was,  physically 
regarded,  one  of  the  handsomest  human 
beings  I  ever  beheld.    But  when  morally 


inspected,  there  was  seldom  absent  from 
his  beautiful  features  a  self-complacent, 
unbelieving,  unfeeling  and  faithless 'ex- 
pression, worthy  only  of  a  fiend.  I 
loathed  him  from  the  instant  that  he  fixed 
a  dark  and  greedy  look  upon  the  dear 
and  artless  Agnes,  whom  I  had  learned 
to  love  even  as  a  sister,  fearing  the  evil 
which  such  a  man  might  effect  with  per- 
fect inexperience  opposed  to  him.  Trem- 
blingly I  asked  myself,  would  she  be  able 
to  detect,  as  I  had  done,  the  unholy  ele- 
ment, not  half  concealed,  which  so  ef- 
fectually marred  such  an  admirable  speci- 
men of  humanity,  or,  her  natural  per- 
spicacity overshadowed  by  love  and  her 
sensitive  apprehensiveness  of  evil  blunted 
by  passion,  would  she  discern  nothing 
but  the  attributes  of  the  angel?  Much 
to  my  delight  Viscomtfe  was  rejected — 
politely  but  decidedly  rejected,  both  by 
father  and  daughter,  and  most  heartily 
did  I  then  venture  to  congratulate  them 
on  the  event.  Then,  and  not  before,  for 
no  one  had  consulted  mo,  did  I  disclose  all 
that  I  had  taken  some  pains  to  learn  of 
the  discarded  suitor. 

An  Italian  by  origin,  he  was  well  en- 
titled to  a  peculiar  sort  of  beauty,  which 
was  in  no  way  French,  and  to  a  patient 
cunning  which  a  Frenchman  is  too  im- 
petuous to  practice.  His  family  had  in- 
habited the  South  of  France  for  many 
years,  and,  never  rich,  had  been  com- 
pletely ruined  in  the  great  Bevolution.tf 
As  will  appear  hereafter,  the  time  now 
spoken  of  was  anterior  to  the  fall  of 
Charles  X.,  and  before  railways  and  tele- 
graphs had  connected  the  capitals  of  Eng- 
land and  France  by  seconds  and  hours 
instead  of  interminable  days  and  nights, 
according  as  storm  and  accident  might 
order  it. 

Owing  to  family  influence,  Yiscomt^ 
bad  been  early  made  a  page  in  the  royal 
household,  and  though  he  had  seen  no 
active  service,  his  advancement  in  the 
army  had  been  rapid,  for  his  age  could 
hardly  have  exceeded  thirty,  while  he 
looked  younger  by  several  years.  Un- 
principled and  improvident,  and  conse- 
quently always  in  debt,  he  nevertheless 
contrived  to  maintain  his  position  by 
some  means  or  other — chiefly,  it  was  sap- 
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posed,  by  gambling;  and,  as  was  often  sug- 
gested, by  gambling  of  rather  an  illegiti- 
mate description.  Whatever  suspicions, 
however,  were  entertained  in  this  respect, 
few  cared  to  express  them  openly  against 
a  man  who  had  more  than  once  shown 
himself  to  be  a  remorseless  duellist.  He 
was  generally  disliked  by  his  comrades — 
no  one  loved  him,  and  of  all  his  regiment 
he  could  call  his  friend  only  a  single 
individual,  named  Taulin,  who  was  a 
worthy  associate  for  such  a  character. 
But  if  Yiscomt^  was  unpopular  among 
men,  with  the  other  sex  he  was  an  especial 
favourite.  Women  either  never  heard,  or 
refused  to  believe,  the  evil  reports  which 
from  time  to  time  were  circulated  about 
him ;  and  indeed  one  could  hardly  won- 
der at  it  when  taking  into  account  the 
fascination  of  his  manner,  his  thorough 
acquaintance  with  men  and  things,  his 
inexhaustible  store  gf  anecdote,  and,  above 
all,  his  imperturbable  assurance  and  self- 
command.  The  very  day  even  after  the 
rejection  of  him  by  Agnes,  such  was  his 
easy  and  cheerful  mien  that  one  would 
have  supposed  him  to  be  high  in  favour 
with  both  father  and  daughter.  But  his 
was  a  persevering  nature  which  never 
failed  while  the  object  of  its  longing,  or 
the  means  of  attaining  it,  were  within 
the  bounds  of  possibility.  Quietly  and 
without  a  show  of  gross  presumption  he 
kept  his  eye  on  what  he  had  resolved  to 
win — the  fairest  of  women,  or  rather, 
through  her  the  fairest  of  fortunes  which 
had  ever  come  within  hie  reach. 

During  the  whole  winter  he  kept  the 
even  tenor  of  his  way,  making  no  pro- 
gress with  the  father,  who  would  have 
gladly  excluded  him  from  his  house  had 
there  been  a  decent  pretext  for  doing  so, 
and  gaining  no  favour  in  the  daughter's 
eyes,  I  fondly  hoped,  though  at  times  I 
feared  the  effects  of  such  unremitting  at- 
tentions. Yet  so  utterly  insensible  did 
Mr.  Nelson  appear  to  any  impression 
which  might  be  made  by  an  individual, 
detested  by  him,  on  the  h%art  of  his 
daughter,  that  Saint  Germain  was  again 
selected  as  a  Summer  residence,  prepara- 
tory to  their  Autumnal  journey.  To  their 
former  residence,  therefore,  in  the  Eue 
des  Ursulines  did  the  family  return,  and 


there  again  did  Yiscomt^  become  a  daily 
visitor. 

Long  before  quitting  the  capital  I  had 
noted  with  great  concern  that  Agnes 
Nelson  had  altered  much  for  the  worse 
in  health  and  spirits.  She  had  lost  flesh, 
the  colour  had  faded  from  her  cheek, 
she  was  less  inclined  to  society,  and  once 
on  entering  her  boudoir  abruptly  I  saw 
the  newly-shed  tear  upon  the  long  silky 
eyelash,  which  had  evidently  been  wet 
with  many  weepings. 

We  had  been  in  the  country  about  six 
weeks  when  1  perceived,  what  for  days 
I  refused  to  believe,  that,  though  the 
poor  girl's  cheek  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  her  person  exhibited  no  corres- 
ponding emaciation.  Gould  a  merefriend, 
1  painfully  asked  myself,  be  sharper- 
sighted  than  a  father  so  keenly  alive  to 
the  happiness  of  a  beloved  child — and 
that  child  his  only  idol  I  I  now  recollect- 
ed that  Mr.  Nelson  had  deferred  his  in- 
tended journey  to  Italy  at  the  eari^^ 
solicitation  of  Agnes,  who  argued  mm 
while  at  St  Germain  she  had  enjoyed  per- 
fect health,  and  how  could  he  now,  with 
fear  awakened,  be  insensible  to  the 
frightful  change  daily  taking  place  be- 
fore his  eyes  ?  I,  of  course,  could  ven- 
ture to  say  nothing :  all  action,  too,  was 
forbidden  on  my  part,  and  indeed  I  be- 
came nervously  unhappy.  But  in  Mr. 
Nelson  there  was  no  alteration  except  an 
increasing  anxiety  for  the  health  of  his 
child, — not  a  particle  of  suspicion  as  to 
the  cause  of  her  illness ;  and  as  for  Yis- 
comte, — oh,  how  I  hated  the  sight  of  the 
fellow  I — his  movements,  manner,  and 
discourse  were  invariably  the  same — 
light,  unembarrassed  and  amusing — the 
same  as  they  had  been  from  his  first  in- 
troduction to  the  family. 

One  evening,  before  lights  were  brought, 
while  at  open  windows,  several  visitors, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  among  whom  was 
Tiscomt^,  wore  enjoying  the  sweet  twi- 
light, some  one  asked  if  we  had  heard  a 
piece  of  scandal  just  arrived  from  Paris 
— that  the  pseudo  Reverend  Mr.  Ames, 
who  by  forged  testimonials  had  introduc- 
ed himself  to  the  Bishop,  and  had  fre- 
quently officiated  at  the  Episcopal  chapel, 
was  now  in  jail  a  detected  swindler  and 
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imposter.  An  English  lady  present  in- 
quired of  Miss  Nelson  if  she  remembered 
the  individaal.  No  answer  being  re- 
turned, the  question  was  repeated.  Ag- 
nes still  remaining  speechless,  her  friend 
approached  the  sofa  where  slio  was  ly- 
ing, fearing  that  she  had  fallen  asleep 
exposed  to  the  night  air. 

"  The  dear  girl  has  fainted,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  the  greatest  alarm.  "Ring 
for  her  maid — we  will  take  her  to  her 
room  instantly." 

— "Wll(  ever  had  known  Mr.  Nelson  six 
months  before,  and  had  looked  on  him 
the  day  after  this  occurrence,  might  in- 
deed have  recognized  the  individual,  but 
only  as  one  succeeds  in  tracing  among 
the  battered  remnants  of  a  wreck  some 
resemblance  to  the  magnificent  produc- 
tion of  human  power,  which  once  he  saw 
fearlessly  encountering  the  war  of  ele- 
ments, or  lying  proudly  at  its  ease  beneath 
a  summer's  sky.  At  an  early  hour  the 
Qltft  day  I  was  with  him,  according  to 
pRmise. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  he,  after 
having  locked  the  door  of  his  room  and 
examined  every  closet,  "  I  have  not 
•  known  you  long,  but  you  are  an  Ameri- 
can, and  in  your  heart  and  head  I  have 
perfect  confidence.  You  see  before  you 
a  man  miserable  beyond  expression. 
Heavens !  how  could  I  have  been  so 
blind  1  I  am  dishonoured  in  my  child — 
my  only  child  I  But  there  is  help  for 
every  one  who  will  help  himself  and 
never  yield.  You,  however,  must  aid 
me,  as  I  know  you  will." 

'*  Now  and  at  all  times,"  I  exclaimed, 
pressing  his  feverish  but  firm  hand  in 
both  of  mine.  "  Now,  on  the  instant  and 
at  any  moment^  by  night  or  day,  com- 
mand my  utmost  services.  The  wretch's 
name  I  need  not  inquire." 

"No,  you  have  already  guessed  it,  I 
doubt  not.  He  thinks — the  fool ! — that 
I  am  in  his  power — that  my  f  )rtune  at 
bis  demand  is  to  be  piled  on  the  sacrifice 
of  my  child.  He  will  find  himself  mista- 
ken if  Heaven  do  not  forsake  me.  The 
poor  deluded  girl ! — now  dearer  to  me,  if 
possible,  than  ever,  in  the  distraction  of 
extremest  woe — the  sole  remembrancer 
of  my  lost  wife,   is  more  an  object  of 


pity  than  of  condemnation.  She  believed 
herself  to  be  bound  in  the  holiest  bonds 
of  matrimony,  and,  to  do  the  other  party 
justice,  he  thought  so  too.  And  so,  in- 
deed, it  would  have  been,  had  that  false 
clergyman,  the  announcement  of  whose 
villainy  made  Agnes  faint,  been  a  true 
priest.  But  ns  things  are  now,  my  ene- 
my has  me  at  a  disadvantage,  and  my 
task  is  almost  desperate.  Misguided 
girl  I"  he  continued  after  a  pause,  "hers 
must  have  been  the  very  madness  of  pas- 
sion that  could  induce  her  to  deceive  so 
fond  and  indulgent  a  father.  Yes,  mad 
she  must  have  been  for  the  moment,  and 
beside  herself  with  what  she  fancied  love 
for  one  to  whom  she  knew  I  would  never 
freely  give  her. 

"  But  enough !  You  will  serve  me  : 
come  at  this  same  hour  to-morrow,  and 
I  will  tell  you  how.  Give  out  to-day,  in 
a  careless  manner,  but  so  as  to  make  it 
known  without  exciting  suspicion,  that 
you  will  be  absent  for  awhile,  and  have 
your  passport  vis6d  for  England.  Adieu  I" 

Not  long  after  my  departure  YiscomtS 
entered  the  same  room,  by  appointment, 
and  was  seated  opposite  to  the  man 
whom  he  had  so  cruelly  wronged,  and 
against  whom  he  was  bent  on  perpetrat- 
ing yet  another  outrage.  He  was  dress- 
ed with  more  than  common  care,  even  to 
the  light,  stainless  gloves  securely  fas- 
tened at  the  wrist.  Calmly  he  sat  as 
conscious  Innocence,  and  all  unchanged 
save  in  the  fiendish  gleam  which  now 
seemed  to  glow  with  joyous  intensity 
within  his  dark,  dangerous  eyes. 

^*  Mmisieur  de  Viscomte,  I  have  sent 
for  you  on  business,"  said  Mr.  Nelson 
bluntly,  fixing  on  those  same  eyes,  so 
Void  of  mercy,  a  look  before  which  they 
were  forced  for  the  instant  to  sink  and 
turn  aside. 

"  The  earliness  of  the  hour  induced 
me  to  believe  so,"  replied  Viscomt* — 
"  will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  declare 
the  nature  of  this  business  ?" 

"  Immediately,  for  in  all  affairs  of  se- 
rious import  ceremony  is  out  of  place. 

"  Six  months  ago  I  refused  you  the 
hand  of  my  daughter.  Beasons  for  so 
doing,  satisfactory  at  least  to  myself,  I 
gave  you  at  the  time.    Yet  stronger  ones 
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might  have  perhaps  been  urged.  Bat 
let  that  pass.  I  now  offer  yoa  that  hand 
— nay,  beg  *you  to  accept  it.  What  is 
the  price  I  must  pay  for  your  so  do- 
ingt" 

'*  This  is,  indeed,  business-like :  it 
smacks  decidedly  of  profit  and  loss. 
Have  some  regard  to  my  feelings.'' 

'*  Feelings  r'  exclaimed  Mr.  Nelson, 
-without  a  change  of  feature,  but  in  a 
tone  of  blasting  scorn  that  made  the 
caitiff  in  bis  presence  writhe.  "Feel- 
ings !  Tou  dare  to  speak  of  feelings  I 
Name  the  sum  you  expect,  and  let  me 
see  if  vre  can  come  to  terms." 

"  Well,  sir,  if  such  be  the  footing  on 
which  we  are  to  treat,  be  it  so.  To  me 
belong,  by  inberitance  or  otherwise,  fam- 
ily, rank,  and  position."  The  high-bred 
rogue  spoke  as  if  these  things  had  been 
the  cherished  idols  of  his  life,  held  sacred 
by  him  from  all  contamination.  '*  And 
in  exchange  for  these  what  have  you  to 
offer?  Nothing  but  gold,  which  the 
vilest  huckster  may  in  time  accumulate 
to  the  same  amount.  I  have  thought 
over  the  matter  very  seriously.  My 
correspondent  in  London — one  of  my 
countrymen,  and  a  merchant  like  your- 
self—informs me  that  your  property  does 
not  fall  short  of  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  Now,  if  I  consent  to  marry 
your  daughter  under  existing  circum- 
stances, one  half  of  that  sum  would  not, 
in  my  opinion,  be  more  than  I  have  a 
right  to  claim." 

"  Fifty  thousand  pounds  is  more  than 
I  will  pay  for  such  an  object,"  replied 
Mr.  Nelson,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
treating  for  a  lot  of  land.  *'I  merely 
wished  to  know  your  views  upon  the  sub- 
ject— I  am  satisfied— our  interview  is  at 
an  end,  sir." 

The  Frenchman  was  deceived.  "  Stop 
a  moment,  sir,  if  you  please,"  he  cried, 
as  Mr.  Nelson  made  as  though  he  was 
about  to  leave  the  room.  **  I  have,  at 
your  request,  given  you  my  views  :  may 
I  ask  the  favour  of  learning  yours  ?" 

As  Viscomte  spoke  these  words,  though 
firm  his  voice,  his  cheek  was  colourless, 
and  cold  perspiration  trickled  from  his 
brow  and  dyed  his  fawn-tinted  gloves. 
The  hearty  such  as  he  possessed,  had 


turned  craven,  for  he  knew  that,  hard 
pressed  by  creditors  as  he  was,  unfriend- 
ed by  the  good,  and  with  reputation  sadly 
shattered,  if  this  venture  should  fail,  his 
commission  would  soon  be  forfeited,  and 
with  it  his  game  in  life. 

"  My  views !"  slowly  ejaculated  Mr. 
Nelson,  arresting  his  steps  with  great 
apparent  indifference.  "Yes,  you  shall 
learn  what  was  my  intention  before  we 
met  this  morning.  I  had  decided  to  set- 
tle on  you  and  my  daughter  the  sum  of 
twenty-five  thousand  pounds.  A  million 
and  more  of  your  French  money  would, 
I  thought,  suffice  till  my  death  to  meet 
all  your  legitimate  wants ;  but  since  your 
expectations  and  my  intentions  differ  so 
widely,"  he  added,  once  more  turning 
his  face  towards  a  distant  door,  "  talk- 
ing can  avail  nothing." 

"  Stay,  sir  1  Settle  the  twenty-five 
thousand  on  me  alcne,  and  I  accept  your 
offer,"  exclaimed  Yiscomt^.,  desperately 
trying  to  conceal  his  agitation, 

"  As  for  that — the  mere  manner  of  set- 
tlement," replied  Mr.  Nelson,  with  the 
coolness  of  a  hired  negotiator,  "  I  care 
nothing.  The  interests  of  husband  and 
wife  ought  to  be  inseparable,  and  I  cer- 
tainly would  not  furnish  matter  for  dis- 
cord between  mj  daughter  and  son-in- 
law." 

No  veteran  gamester  ever  played  more 
skilfully  a  losing  hand,  with  one  soli- 
tary winning  card  on  which  fortune,  hon- 
our, and  perhaps  life  itself  depended, 
than  had  Mr.  Nelson  used  the  means 
within  his  reach  against  fearful  odds. 
To  him,  a*  the  result  proved,  twenty -five 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds — a  settlement 
on  husband  and  wife,  or  on  husband 
alone,  were  alike  indifferent 'except  as  a 
blind  ;  for  beasts  of  prey  he  knew  were 
more  easily  conquered  by  skill  and  cun- 
ning than  by  main  force  or  unseasonable 
violence. 

"  To-morrow  at  midday,"  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  authority,  "  be  here  with  your 
man  of  law  and  examine  the  legal  docu- 
ments which  I  meanwhile  will  have  pre- 
pared in  English  and  French,  and  so 
soon  as  the  necessary  papers  for  com- 
pleting the  contract  can  be  had  from 
England — a  fortnight  hence  at  the  far- 
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thest — the  ceremony  shall  be  performed. 

"  So  be  it,"  returned  Viscomt6  in  a 
Toice  sensibly  subdued  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  colloquy,  and,  though 
crest-fallen,  betook  himself  to  his  quar- 
ters with  the  conviction, — poor  dupe  as 
he  was, — that  he  had  consummately 
outwitted  the  bull-headed  Englishman, 
and  made  sure  of  an  independent  for- 
tune. 

When  the  door  had  closed  on  the 
seemingly  cold,  calculating  and  unim- 
pressionable islander,  his  nerves  sudden- 
ly relaxed  from  the  eztremest  tension, 
and,  staggering  to  the  sofa  with  a  deep- 
drawn  sigh,  he  exclaimed,  "  Thank  God 
I  had  not' to  slay  the  villain  1"  as  he 
threw  from  him  a  pistol  that  had  rested 
near  that  agonized  heart — fit  emblem  of 
it  in  its  voiceless  tbreatenings — fit  em- 
blem also  of  it  in  its  deadly  powers.  The 
prostration  of  such  a  manly  nature,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  endure.  Mr.  Nelson 
was  shortly  after  closeted  with  his  law- 
adviser,  the  counsellor  to  the  English 
Embassy  in  Paris,  and  at  the  appointed 
hour  on  the  following  day  all  the  instru- 
ments— marriage  contract  and  settlements 
included — ^were  regularly  executed  and 
recorded.  Yiscomt6,  as  he  eyed  the  docu- 
ments which  seemed  to  make  him  un- 
disputed m&ster  of  one  million,  three 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  francs, 
was  nearer  what  he  esteemed  happiness 
than  he  had  ever  been,  nearer  even  than 
his  widest  expectations,  though  not  his 
hopes,  had  dared  to  reach.  lie  had  se- 
cured a  portion  of  the  spoils — for  what 
remained  he  could  afford  to  wait.  His 
antagonist,  on  the  other  hand,  as  he 
signed  and  sealed  the  papers  in  that 
clerk-like  fashion  which  regards  all  writ- 
ings equally  important,  so  that  the  fees 
be  paid,  knew  full  surely,  that  barring 
untoward  accidents,  he  would  remain 
master  of  the  field.  So  curious  and  true 
is  it  that  often  is  the  cleverest  knave  cir- 
cumvented and  finally  confounded  by  the 
native  cunning  and  unpractised  ingenu- 
ity of  an  honest  man. 

Meanwhile  what  had  become  of  Ag- 
nes— the  wife  and  no  wife  ?  The  laws 
of  the  land  she  was  in  are  wisely  and 
mercifully  lenient  to  a  deceived  woman, 


who  herself  has  acted  in  good  faith,  as 
likewise  to  the  offspring  of  a  spurious 
marriage,  declaring  them  legitimate,  pro- 
vided that  the  false  husband  alone  has 
been  guilty  of  fraud.  At  the  present 
moment  there  exists  in  the  highest  quar- 
ter of  the  French  Empire — in  the  Impe- 
rial family  itself— a  signal  illustration  of 
the  fact  that  the  sins  of  a  father  are  not 
visited  upon  the  children  under  circum- 
stances just  described.  Ex-king  Jerome 
Bonaparte,  as  is  well  known,  was  mar- 
ried to  an  American  lady  in  this  country 
— married  according  to  the  Protestant 
Church  forms,  in  accordance  with  the 
municipal  requirements  of  France,  in  the 
presence  of  the  French  Consul,  and  also 
by  a  bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  thereby  leaving  no  single  exac- 
tion pertaining  to  a  mixed  marriage  un- 
satisfied. What  is  singular  and  by  no 
means  generally  known  is,  that  this  mar- 
riage was  never  either  civilly  or  reli- 
giously annulled  on  the  side  of  the  Bona- 
parte family — that  a  divorce  was  never 
obtained  against  his  first  wife  by  the  first 
Napoleon's  youngest  brother.  The  Head 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although 
most  earnestly  entreated  by  the  French 
ruler,  refused  to  abrogate  the  work  of  & 
bishop,  most  truthfully  pleading  the  in- 
capability of  even  himself,  the  chief 
priest,  to  do  so ;  and,  as  has  lately  been 
discovered  by  the  famous  advocate  Ber- 
ryer,  the  civil  marriage,  through  neglect 
or  indifference,  remained  inviolate  as  it 
was.  A  Princess  of  Wirtembourg  after- 
wards became  the  spouse  of  Jerome, 
created  by  fraternal  policy  king  of  West- 
phalia. His  Imperial  Highness  the 
Prince  Napoleon  and  the  Princess  Ma- 
tilda, children  of  this  quasi  marriage, 
are  by  the  French  law  legitimate,  for 
their  mother,  a  most  estimable  woman, 
thought  and  suspected  no  evil,  nor  did 
she  wittingly  commit  evil.  But  no  sin- 
cere and  intelligent  member  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  regards  a  divorce 
as  possible,  and  much  less  a  second  mar- 
riage during  the  life  of  the  first  wife. 
Yet  the  law  of  the  land  clothes  with  le- 
gitimacy what  in  England  and  America 
is  uncharitably  stamped  with  bastardy. 
This  consideration  would  have  cheered 
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Mr.  Nelson,  aa  it  did  his  suffering  child, 
to  ivbom  be  tenderly  communicated  it, 
had  he  not  laid  his  plans  so  skilfully  that 
he  stood  in  little  need  of  such  comfort. 

But  where  was  Agnes  all  this  while  ? 
Stretched  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  the  rack- 
ed and  tortured  mind  administering  to 
that  sickness,  in  darkened  room  to  shield 
her  fevered,  blood-shot  eyes,  with  close- 
shut  doors  to  hide  her  threatened  shame 
from  mortal  view  ?  No  1  She,  with  all 
her  yielding  softness  of  manner,  was  her 
&ther*s  own  true  child  in  native 'dispo- 
sition. Never  from  a  parent's  loins  did 
oome  another  self  more  like  the  original 
than  was  she  when  once  that  parent's 
spirit  was  moved  within  her,  and  her 
moral  vision  had  been  enlightened  to  see 
like  bis.  From  him  she  learned — and  to 
her  when  unbewildered  his  word  was 
truth  and  law — how  she  had  thrown  her- 
self away,  on  what  a  monster  she  had 
wasted  her  virgin  sweetness,  and  in  what 
way  she  could  secure  salvation  in  such 
fearful  straits.  Her  love,  if  love  it  could 
be  called — her  passion  rather,  a  stupefy- 
ing passion — at  once  evanished.  Hate 
and  scorn  unutterable,  and  a  thirst  for 
vengeance  succeeded.  Her  father's  hopes 
and  plans  and  machinations  became  her 
own,  and  again  for  him  she  was  trans- 
formed into  the  loving,  trusting,  depend- 
ent and  obedient  child  of  former  days. 
Invisible  to  Yiscomte  and  to  all  the 
world,  she  had  ample  time  to  gather  up 
her  native  strength  of  mind  and  body, 
for  an  effort  at  emancipation  from  a 
threatened  thraldom,  which  now  she  saw 
would  be  infinitely  more  intolerable  than 
endless  drudgery  in  the  most  loathsome 
mine. 

The  wedding  day  arrived.  Her  eye 
was  bright,  her  step  firm,  her  manner  de- 
cided. The  civil  ceremony  having  been 
performed  at  the  Mayoralty  and  the  Pro- 
testant service  in  Mr.  Nelson's  apart- 
ments, the  small  party  proceeded  to  the 
Boman  Catholic  chapel  of  the  parish, 
where  the  marriage  was  finally  com- 
pleted. All  went  off  decently  and  in  or- 
der— nay,  almost  cheerfully,  for  even 
the  bridegroom,  in  external  observances, 
was  possessed  of  much  tact,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  his  present  content.    At  midday 


breakfast  was  served  to  a  very  limited 
company,  which  soon  dispersed,  some  to 
their  daily  duties,  others  in  search  of' 
pleasure, — and  among  them  went  Vis* 
comt6,  either  to  the. billiard-table  or  other- 
wise, to  while  away  the  time  till  the  din- 
ner should  arrive  and  put  him  in  posses- 
sion of  a  handsome  suit  of  rooms  which 
had  been  rather  ostentatiously  prepared 
in  the  father's  hotel  for  the  newly  mar- 
ried couple.  For  myself,  I  immediately 
repaired  to  Paris,  to  make  some  slight 
arrangements  previously  to  returning  that 
night  to  London,  whence  I  had  come  to 
be  present  at  the  bridal  ceremony — and 
for  sundry  other  causes.  By  the  mail 
coach,  in  which  my  place  had  been  early 
secured  by  way  of  precaution,  I  lefi  the 
French  capital  the  same  evening  for 
Calais,  and  the  next  morning  at  eleven 
o'clock,  according  to  expectation,  I  en- 
countered on  the  deck  of  the  steamer 
Mr.  Nelson  and  his  daughter. 

From  what  I  then  and  subsequently 
learned,  the  sequence  of  events  was  pe- 
culiarly interesting. 

On  the  preceding  day,  when  the  din- 
ner hour  was  near  at  hand,  Yiscomte  was 
ringing  at  the  bell  of  the  great  gate  of 
the  hotel  in  the  Eue  des  Ursulines,  hav- 
ing directed  his  servants  to  be  there  with 
his  personal  effects  where  he  counted  to 
find  his  home  for  a  considerable  sea- 
son. He  passed  hastily  by  the  aged 
porter,  who  was  quietly  seated  in  his 
lodge  without  a  word  on  either  side. 
Thence  he  mounted  to  the  room  which 
had  been  indicated  as  that  which  he  was 
henceforth  to  occupy.  Not  finding  his 
man  or  portmanteau  there,  he  rang  the 
bell  violently,  apprehensive  that  the  sum- 
mons to  dinner  should  be  sounded  while 
his  toilette  was  unfinished ;  for  in  dress 
and  in  all  pertaining  to  ceremony  Yis- 
comte was  an  exquisite  beyond  compare. 
No  one  answering  his  noisy  appeal,  again 
was  his  hand  applied  with  increased  en- 
ergy to  the  bell-rope,  when,  like  most 
French  contrivances  of  the  sort,  it  fell 
in  snake-like  coils  about  his  head  and 
shoulders,*— the  bell  itself,  however,  emit- 
ting but  one  expiring  tinkle,  which  was 
followed  by  an  ominous  stillness.  No 
Toice,  nor  step,  nor  sign  of  life  lightened 
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the  heavy  silence  of  the  vast  apartment. 
Astonished — almost  affrighted,  he  next 
rushed  to  the  chamber  of  his  wife.  There 
nothing  but  a  scene  of  disorder  presented 
itself— empty  band-boxes,  cast  off  rib- 
bons, tattered  music  sheets,  letters  and 
notes  torn  piece-meal.  Through  the  rest 
of  the  house  he  ran,  half  distraught  at 
meeting  everywhere  the  same  dumb  but 
unmistakable  marks  of  a  sudden  depart- 
ure. No  living  thing  met  his  anxious 
search  save  a  venerable  grimalkin — the 
favourite  perhaps  of  some  long-gone  mis- 
tress of  the  mansion,  who,  perched  upon 
a  lofty  wardrobe,  composedly  regarded 
his  feverish  movements,  as  if  in  mockery 
of  human  life  with  all  its  carking  cares 
and  cruel  vicissitudes.  An  empty  water- 
jug,  flung  with  too  true  an  aim,  seriously 
disturbed  the  poor  beast's  equanimity. 
Almost  beside  himself  with  suspicion  of 
the  worst,  our  unfortunate  husband  flew 
to  the  porter's  lodge  to  seek  for  informa- 
tion. Within  its  walls  sat  that  grave 
personage — an  important  appendage  in  all 
French  dwellings,  serenely  smoking  his 
favourite  pipe,  which  many  years  of  to- 
bacco impregnation  had  rendered  of  more 
intrinsic  value  to  connoisseurs  of  the 
weed  than  scores  of  the  clayey  conduits 
of  self-indulgence  in  all  their  virgin  puri- 
ty and  whiteness. 

"Where  is  Mr.  Nelson?"  exclaimed 
Viscomtfe  vehemently,  "  and  his  daugh- 
ter— the  Countess  I  would  say  ?" 

"  Gone  out,"  coolly  replied  the  old 
soldier,  who,  having  received  an  enor^ 
mous  fee  and  the  promise  of  another, 
was  not  faithless  to  his  engagement  to 
cause  the  greatest  possible  delay  in  the 
movements  of  the  individual  now  ques- 
tioning him. 

"  Gone  out ! — gone  where  ?" 

"  Indeed,  I  don't  know." 

"  And  the  servants  ?" 

"  Gone  too." 

*' Sacre!  speak  out  man,  or  I  will 
throttle  you." 

"  Throttle  roe,  youngster  I — ^me,  a  sol- 
dier of  the  Old  Guard  I  Why,  old  as  I 
am,  I  could  crush  you,  and  would  do  so 
were  you  to  lay  so  much  as  a  finger  on 
my  coat  sleeve. 

"  You  wish  to  know  what  has  become 


of  the  Englishman  and  his  family — your 
wife,  the  Countess,  as  you  call  her,  among 
the  rest, — do  you  ?  Well,  so  far  as  I  can 
tell  you,  you  shall  know,  and  much  good 
may  it  do  you,"  continued  the  spiteful 
old  fellow,  his  temper  getting  the  better 
of  his  prudent  resolve  to  communicate 
nothing.  "  In  less  than  an  half  hour 
after  breakfast  the  rent  of  the  hotel  for 
the  whole  season  was  paid  in  advance, 
carriages  were  loaded,  post  horses  were 
on  and  every  body  away." 

"  In  what  direction  ?" 

"  To  Paris !  was  the  word  given,  and 
thence  to  England,  I  presume,  to  rid 
themselves  of  Monsieur,"  a  mocking  in- 
clination of  the  head  accompanied  these 
last  words. 

"Impertinent!"  exclaimed  Viscomtfe, 
as  he  hurried  to  the  quarters  of  Taulin, 
his  only  friend,  for  comfort  and  counsel.* 

His  friend, — an  officer  of  the  same 
rank  and  regiment  with  himself,  he 
found  occupied  in  preparations  for  din- 
ner, and  consequently  in  no  mood  of 
mind  inviting  disagreeable  interruption. 
Almost  as  bad  in  other  respects,  Taulin 
was  equal  to  Yiscomtd  in  hardened  sel- 
fishness, which  made  the  pair  most  fit  as- 
sociates, and  fairly  mated  them. 

"  Those  English  rogues  have  abscond- 
ed !"  cried  the  latter,  so  soon  as  his  voice 
had  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects 
of  a  rapid  pace  and  excessive  excite- 
ment. 

"Indeed,"  returned  Taulin,  adjusting 
his  cravat,  "that  is  really  funny," 
and  he  chuckled  as  if  highly  amused. 
"  Rogues !  you  say  that  Madame  the 
Countess  and  her  respectable  papa  are 
rogues  ?  quite  possible  I  But  if  they 
have  tricked  you,  as  it  appears  they 
have,  you  can  no  longer  call  them  fools, 
as  you  have  often  done.  But  tell  me 
what  has  happened,  and  how  it  was  they 
overreached  your  smartness." 

"  You  mock  at  me,  Taulin,  as  if  you 
rejoiced  to  find  me  poor  again  like  your- 
self. But  you  mistake,  for  within  my 
port-folio  there  is  that  which  is  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  poverty.  It  was 
to  seek  your  advice  and  aid  to  catxsh  my 
fugitive  wife  that  I  came  to  see  you. 
The  whole  family  have  fled  to  England. 
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"  Well,  let  ua  dine  now,  for  I  am  fam- 
ishing, and  after  that  we  will  talk  the 
matter  over." 

"  Dine  1  I  mean  to  follow  the  wretches 
instantly;  what  is  the  start  of  a  few 
hours  in  a  long  journey  ?" 

"  You,  of  course,  have  plenty  of  money 
to  pay  for  extra  post-horses/'  asked  Tau- 
lio,  looking  askance  at  his  dear  friend. 

"  Not  twenty  francs  in  the  world,  but 
on  this  paper  security  which  is  here," 
touching  his  side-pocket,  "I  can  raise 
thousands." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied 
Taulin  in  rather  a  contemptuous  tone, 
"  for  if  that  wily  old  English  fox  has 
robbed  you  of  your  wife,  rely  on  it  that 
he  has  not  done  his  work  by  halves.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if  your  fancied 
treasures  were  to  turn  to  pebbles  as  in 
the  fable." 

*'  You  torture  me  Taulin,  for  the  devil- 
ish sake  of  torturing.  But  I  am  sure  of 
my  affair.  A  friend  in  London  informs 
me  that  Nelison  is  exceedingly  rich." 

"That* may  well  be,  and  yet,  like  most 
rich  men,  he  may  prefer  to  keep  his  gold 
for  himself  while  he  lives." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  You  frighten  me." 

"  If  you  had  leave  of  absence,  which 
you  cannot  have,  for  you  were  refused  a 
month  ago,  and  if  you  had  plenty  of 
cash,  which  you  have  not,  I  should  ad- 
vbe  you  to  follow  your  wife  on  the  in- 
stant." 

"As  for  leave,"  answered  Yiscomt^ 
fiercely,  "I  will  go  without  it, — and  for 
money,  you,  my  friend,  must  furnish 
that,  for  I  know  of  no  one  else  who  will." 

"  I !  I  furnish  money !  my  treasury 
was  reduced  to  nothing  by  last  night's 
range  ei  noir,  and  the  four  solitary  naps 
which  my  purse  can  boast,  I  raised  this 
morning  by  pawning  the  only  family 
relic  left  to  me, — a  respectable  old  dia- 
mond ring,  which  has  fe^  me  so  often 
that  I  always  redeem  it  with  my  next 
month's  pay.  But  be  comforted,  for  if 
you  had  a  thousand  gold  pieces,  you 
would  not  be  such  a  fool  as  to  forfeit 
your  commission — your  only  means  of 
living  except  the  gambling  table,  which 
has  served  us  both  so  shabbily  of  late.". 

"Ten   thousand    devils  1"    exclaimed 


Viscomt^.    "You  speak  too  truly,  and 
I  am  tied  hand  and  foot." 

"  Come,  come  along,"  said  Taulin,  but- 
toning his  coat  and  taking  his  compan- 
ion by  the  arm,  "Eat  and  sleep,  and 
then  see  what  can  be  done.  To-day  it  is 
too  late  for  any  thing  like  business." 

As  may  be  well  supposed,  Yiscomtd 
neither  relished  his  dinner,  nor  slept  to 
his  satisfaction  that  night.  Early  on 
the  morrow,  in  a  fit  of  desperation, 
he  applied,  through  his  colonel,  for 
leave  of  absence,  and  by  the  intervention 
of  that  officer  and  of  others  who,  with 
him,  hoped  to  profit  at  the  gambling 
table,  by  the  wealth  of  the  Englisman 
when  transferred  to  France,  he  was  at 
length  allowed  to  quit  his  post  for  the 
space  of  a  few  days. 

"  But  of  what  avail  will  your  leave  be, 
now  that  you  have  it,  unless  you  can 
meet  your  travelling  expenses?"  inquired 
his  comforter,  Taulin,  "  In  England  they 
say,  everything  is  decidedly  dear." 

"  I  thought  of  all  that  in  advance,"  re- 
plied Yiscomte,  and  so  soon  as  I  found, 
on  going  to  Paris,  that  nothing  could  be 
raised  on  my  marriage  settlements — a 
curse  on  them  and  on  him  who  made 
them !  I  wrote  to  my  old  mother  in 
Provence,  and  by  to-day's  mail  I  shall 
receive,  without  doubt,  her  semi-annual 
pension  which,  as  the  widow  of  a  gene- 
ral officer,  she  is  allowed." 

"  And  what  will  the  poor  old  lady  do 
for  her  daily  bread  during  the  next  six 
months  ?"  asked  Taulin. 

"  That  is  her  concern — not  mine," 
said  Yiscomte.  "She  risked  her  life 
once  for  my  sake  without  consulting 
me,  and  her  daily  bread,  as  you  call 
it,  she  may  intrust,  without  much  fear, 
to  an  only  son,  who  cannot  do  without  it, 
and  will,  if  fortune  favours  him,  soon  re- 
turn it." 

"Brute!"  muttered  his  companion, 
turning  away  in  disgust  at  such  mani- 
fest heartlessness,  for  Taulin  also  was 
the  only  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  and 
though  bad  enough  in  most  respects,  one 
redeeming  feature  in  his  perverted  na-  ^ 
ture  was,  that  to  this  parent  he  was  not 
a  thankless  child.  "Well,  do  as  you 
please,'^   he    added,  on    mastering  the 
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QDwonted  feeling  which  had  assailed 
him,  "  but  for  your  mother's  sake  no 
less  than  for  your  own,  I  would  it  had 
been  otherwise.    I  pity  herT' 

*'  Poh  I  of  what  consequence  to  her  is 
the  advance  of  the  paltry  sum  I  want  for 
a  few  weeks,  when  it  can  be  replaced 
with  interest?" 

"But  should  you  fail  to  replace  it V 

A  tinge  of  shame  stained  the  cheek 
even  of  Yiscomt^  as  he  exclaimed,  '*  I 
cannot  fail  I  this  evening  I  shall  be  off 
for  London,  and  before  a  week  is  over 
you  will  see  me  a  rich  man  or,  au  revoir, 
mon  ami!"  and  thus  parted  these  two 
loving  friends  1 

Arrived  in  London,  Yiscomt^  drove 
straightway  to  the  residence  of  his  com- 
patriot, with  whom  he  had  been  in  cor- 
respondence since  the  commencement  of 
his' marriage  scheme. 

"You  know  all  about  the  devilish 
steps  of  that  infamous  Nelson,''  he  ex- 
claimed, after  exchanging  hastily  with 
his  friend  the  customary  greetings,  and 
to  what  extent  he  has  succeeded  hitherto 
in  cheating  me.  What  have  you  to  tell 
me  of  him  and  of  his  movements  since 
his  arrival  in  this  country  V 

"  I  really  do  not  understand  you,"  re- 
plied the  other. 

"  What  I  did  you  not  get  my  long  letter 
a  week  ago  or  more,  asking  you  to  watch 
the  miscreant,  and  to  take  the  necessary 
measures*  for  securing  my  rights  ?" 

"I  have  received  no  letter  from  you 
since  that  which  announced  the  near 
approach  of  your  marriage." 

"  Sacie  mon  dieu  /then  there  is  every 
thing  to  fear,  and  no  time  must  be  lost. 
Do  you  know  his  banker  ?" 

"  By  sight,  only." 

"We  must  go  to  him  directly — send 
for  a  carriage." 

"  Not  so  fast,  my  friend.  You  forget 
that  I  am  profoundly  ignorant  of  all 
which  has  befallen  you — of  all  you 
thought  I  knew.  But  I  will  order  a 
cab.  Now  let  me  inquire  what  has 
happened  to  upset  .  you  so  ?  why  are 
you  alone,  and  where  is  your  beautiful 
wife — the  Countess?" 

"You  shall  know  all  as  we  go  along — 
how  soon  will  the  carriage  be  here  ?" 


"  In  two  minutes." 

"That  accursed  post-ofiBce !  to  think 
that  the  most  important  letter  I  ever 
wrote  should  have  been  miscarried  I" 

"Blame  rather  your  own  scraggy, 
disjointed,  undiecipherable  handwriting. 
Your  writing  master,  or  his  pupil  must 
have  had  a  strong  turn  for  hieroglyphics. 
Why,  do  you  know  that  not  one  of  your 
literary  productions  ever  reached  my 
door  till  it  had  perambulated  half  of 
England,  as  the  post-marks  showed  ?" 

*'  Come,  cease  your  untimely  badinage : 
the  carriage  is  at  the  door,  and  now  I 
will  explain  to  you  my  frightful  predicar 
ment." 

Mr.  Nelson's  banker  was  at  a  consid- 
erable distance,  and  the  crowded  state  of 
the  streets  afforded  plenty  of  time  for 
Yiscomte  to  impart  to  his  companion  the 
history  of  his  woes. 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Mr.  Capi* 
taine,  the  said  companion,  as  the  cab 
drew  up  before  the  door  of  a  dingy  old 
structure  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  I 
hope  we  shall  find  the  'venerable  gentle- 
man in  good  humour ;  he  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  terribly  crabbed  and 
cross-grained." 

The  two  travellers  were  detained  in  a 
sort  of  ante-bureau  till  Yiscomte,  in  ex- 
treme nervousness,  had  gnawed  his  nails 
even  to  the  bleeding  quick.  At  length, 
however,  they  were  formally  ushered 
into  the  sanctum  of  the  chief  of  the 
establishment — a  dry,  hard-visaged,  old- 
fashioned  man  of  business,  in  nankeea 
breeches,  and  silk-stockings,  who  re- 
ceived them  as  foreigners  were  once  too 
commonly  received  by  Englishmen  at 
the  first  interview, — ^like  suspected  pick- 
pockets. 

Having  ceremoniously  invited  them  to 
be  (eated,  himself  standing  before  the 
fire-place,  he  silently  waited  for  them  to 
open  their  bucket,  although  he  doubtless 
guessed  the  nature  of  it.  Of  the  two 
Frenchmen,  Capitaine  alone  understood 
English,  and  of  course  acted  as  spokes- 
man and  interpreter  for  the  almost  fran- 
tic Yiscomte,  who,  notwithstanding  the 
apparent  uselessness  of  such  a  course, 
did  no  small  share  of  the  talking. 

"We  have  come,"  began  the  former 
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when  he  had  Bticceeded  in  quieting  his 
larbalent  proiegi,  "  to  inquire  about  Mr. 
Nelson,  who  keeps  his  accounts  at  your 
house,  and  to  take  the  necessary  steps 
for  turning  into  cash  a  legally  executed 
document  Of  his  in  favour  of  my  friend 
here,  Miynsieur  le  Comie  de  Viscomie." 

"  Mr.  Nelson,  I  have  to  say,  has  no 
funds  in  our  house — we  are  not  his 
bankers,"  stiffly  replied  the  old  gentle- 
man. 

"  But  you  were  his  bankers  not  long 
ago,  and  if  you  will,  you  can  tell  us 
where  he  is,  and  where  his  property 
Hes.'' 

"  I  can  give  yon  no  intelligence  as  to 
the  actual  residence  of  Mr.  Nelson,  nor 
as  to  the  location  of  his  funds.  It  is 
not  the  custom  of  our  house  to  meddle 
"With  the  concerns  of  others." 

"  Tell  him,"  cried  Yiscomt^  when  this 
had  been  translated  to  him, — '*  tell  him 
that  he  is  a  coquin — that  he  lies,  and  that 
he  shall  fight  me  d  Voutrance" 

"  Bah  !  If  I  were  to  say  one  half  of 
"what  you  utter,  he  would  have  you  ar- 
rested and  in  prison  before  you  were  an 
hour  older.  You  know  nothing  of  these 
islanders  nor  of  their  ways." 

Had  not  the  keen  gaze  of  the  two  n^en 
been  diverted  for  a  moment  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  stolid  old  English  wight, 
they  would  have  detected  a  curious  twist 
in  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  which  de- 
noted that  he  perfectly  ynderstood,  and 
was  greatly  amused  by  all  this  side  talk. 

**  Hare  you  any  other  affair  to  discuss 
sirs?"  asked  the  banker  with  a  most 
provoking  sang  froid,  "  Because  if  you 
have  not,  allow  me  to  say  that  this  is 
oar  busiest  hour." 

When  this  remark  was  explained  to 
Yiscomt^,  starting  from  his  chair  with 
the  gesticulation  of  a  madman,  he  shout- 
ed, *'  Say  to  the  old  scoundrel  that  he 
shall  disgorge  all  he  knows,  or  I  will 
drag  it  out  of  his  filthy  throat  with  his 
heart's  blood  to  cleanse  it  from  his  lying 
words.  Show  him  this,"  he  continued, 
drawing  forth  Mr.  Nelson's  bond  of  set- 
tlement for  j&25,000,  and  ask  if  it  be  not 
genuine  and  worth  the  money.  Make 
him  pay  its  value  out  of  Mr.  Nelson's 


funds,  which  I  am  sure  he  has  in  his  pos- 


session." 

"  Nonsense  I  you  know  nothing  about 
business — you  are  half  mad — nothing 
can  be  done  here — we  must  be  going.  I 
will  set  a  clever  police  officer,  whom  I 
know,  on  the  tracks  of  your  friends  and 
it  will  go  hard  with  the  fellow  when  once 
found  if  he  make  not  good  his  signa- 
ture." "It  is  hardly  possible,"  Capi- 
taine  added,  as  the  two  were  ceremonious- 
ly bowed  out,  *'  that  a  man  would  aban- 
don bis  native  country  forever  merely  to 
be  rid  of  an  obnoxious  son-in-law." 

"  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that,"  replied 
Yiscomt^,  "  These  English  are  a  strange 
people :  they  seem  capable  of  anything 
and  everything  when  once  the  fit  seizes 
them.  But  where  are  we  to  find  your 
police  officer?" 

"  I  will  give  his  address  to  the  cabman, 
and  on  our  way  we  will  stop  at  Nelson's 
house,  where  something  may  perhaps  l)e 
heard  of  him.  At  the  worst,  we  will,  be- 
fore night,  seize  on  it  and  its  contents, 
which  will  go  largely  towards  covering 
the  amount  of  your  bond,  I  should 
thinV»  judging  from  the  expensive  style 
in  which  your  respectable  father-in-law 
lived." 

On  arriving  at  the  quarter  indicated,  the 
door  of  the  once  hospitable  mansion,  so 
continually  open  to  the  touch  of  friend- 
ship, was  closely  locked  and  barred,  as  if 
to  exclude  forever  the  light  of  day. 
Dust-covered  placards  upon  its  unwashed 
pannels,  and  upon  the  shuttered  win- 
dows, disclosed  the  fact  that  house  and  fur- 
niture had  been  sold  at  public  auction  a 
week  before.  Our  two  adventurers  stood 
aghast.  Bell  and  knocker  they  vainly 
sounded,  and  the  empty  sound  fell  on 
Yiscomt6's  irritable  nerve  like  acid  on 
the  scalded  flesh. 

A  sharp  "  detective  "  now  became  their 
solitary  hope,  foreigners  as  they  both 
were,  and  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
society  to  which  Mr.  Nelson  belonged. 
Such  a  man  was  found  in  the  course  of 
the  morning,  but,  after  much  search,  all 
he  could  ascertain  was  that  the  person 
they  were  in  quest  of,  having  disposed 
of,  by  public  sale,  the  only  real  prop- 
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ertj  be  owned,  had,  with  his  daughter 
departed,  whither  no  one  could  tell. 

The  next  day,  accompanied  by  the 
same  officer  and  an  interpreter,  Yis- 
comt6  set  off  for  Liverpool,  Capitaine's 
affairs  detaining  him  in  town.  Had 
there  been  railroads  and  electric  tele- 
•  graphs  in  operation  at  that  time,  much 
mibchief  might  have  befallen  the  fugi- 
tives, for  adverse  winds  had  detained  the 
ship  which  was  to  bear  them  to  a  foreign 
land,  and,  although  their  passage  had 
been  engaged  in  the  name  of  their  bank- 
er9,  they  could  hardly  have  escaped  the 
prying  search  of  a  desperate  man  like 
Tiscomt^.  But  the  heavens  were  at 
length  propitious,  and  at  the  latest  mo- 
ment came  to  their  relief.  Uncertain  of 
the  safety  of  those  he  dearly  loved,  their 
faithful  banker,  as  we  have  seen,  afforded 
scant  aid  or  comfort  to  the  wifeless  hus- 
band ;  but  I,  when  assured  of  their  de- 
parture, saw  no  reason  on  meeting  Yis- 
comt6  a  few  days  af^er  his  return  to  Lon- 
don for  eluding  his  questions,  although  it 
would  have  better  pleased  me  to  avoid 
him  altogether. 

It  was  in  the  Haymarket  that  we  en- 
oountered  each  other.  Vainly  did  I  try 
to  pass  him  in  the  crowd  without  recogni- 
tion, and,  failing  in  that,  with  the  slight- 
est possible  nod.  He  would  not  be  de- 
nied. 

"  You  can,  without  doubt,"  he  abrupt- 
ly begun,  "  acquaint  me,  sir,  with  what  I 
wish  to  know,  and  am  resolved  you  shall 
tell  me.  Where  is  Mr.  Nelson,  and  the 
Countess,  my  wife?  Inform  me  too 
where  he  has  placed  his  property." 

The  first  movement  of  my  nriind,  on 
seeing  the  care-worn,  haggard  and  neg- 
lected face  before  me,  was  to  let  the 
wretched  fellow  down  gently,  and  leave 
him  to  find  out  the  worst  at  his  leisure, 
being  quite  sure  that  it  would  come  to 
his  knowledge  soon  enough  for  comfort. 
But  when,  observing  my  hesitation  while 
reflecting  how  to  inflict  the  smallest 
quantity  of  pain  even  on  so  bad  a  man, 
he  peremptorily  added,  "  Come,  come,  sir, 
you,  who  were  so  intimate  in  the  family, 
must  be  able  to  answer  my  questions 
truly,  as  indeed  you  shall  before  we 
part,"  I  am  not  so  clear  but  that  I  expe- 


rienced a  very  agreeable,  however  un- 
charitable, sensation  at  the  opportunity 
thus  forced  on  me  of  inflicting  a  severe 
punishment  while  complying  with  his 
rude  demand. 

"  0,  yes !"  I  replied,  passing  by  un- 
heeded his  impertinence,  "  I  will  answer 
your  questions  as  I  well  can,  since  Mr. 
Nelson  availed  himself  of  my  services 
throughout  the  whole  transaction  which 
has  just  terminated  ao  much  to  his  satis- 
faction and  so  little  to  your  profit. 

"  You  may  or  may  not  remember  that, 
directly  on  Miss  Nelson's  falling  ill  one 
evening,  I  was  absent  from  my  lodgings 
at  Saini  Germain  for  a  considerable 
time." 

"  I  do,  nor  did  I  like  the  look  of  the 
thing — but  go  on,  if  you  please,"  be 
added,  resuming  his  habitual  good  tone 
of  manner. 

"  My  mission  was  to  London,  with  full 
powers,  in  conjunction  with  his  bankers, 
to  turn  into  cash  every  penny's  worth  of 
his  large  estate." 

"  And  you  did  so  ?" 

''We  did:  his  house  and  furniture  were 
sold  for  the  most  they  would  fetch — all 
his  other  property,  consisting  of  govern- 
ment securities  and  Indian  bonds,  were 
disposed  of  in  the  course  of  a  week,  and, 
with  the  results  of  these  sales  in  bills  of 
exchange  on  a  foreign  country,  Mr.  Nel- 
son and  daughter  are  now  far  away  on 
the  broad  ocean,  never  to  return  while 
you  are  in  existence.  Such  was  his  de- 
termination." 

"  And  I  am  a  ruined  man!"  exclaimed 
the  poor  wretch  in  a  tone  of  despair  which, 
in  any  other,  would  have  moved  my  com- 
passion. "  Ruined  too — curses  on  my  stu- 
pidity !  by  a  dull,  jolt-head  Englishman — 
I,  sharp  as  I  thought  myself  to  be,  aye 
and  am  I  to  be  thus  duped  and  robbed  ! — 
fool  I  fool !  that  I  was  to  trust  to  such  a 
miscreant,  whom  I  deemed  too  witless  to 
be  feared,  and  to  let  myself  be  cajoled 
by  that  fair-faced  trickster — that  seeming 
love-sick  puling  girl  of  his,  whom  I  now 
hate  and  loathe  as  I  always  despised  her. 
But  I  must  know  to  what  land  they  have 
fled." 

"Not  from  me  can  you  learn  it,"  I 
angrily  replied,  greatly  enraged  at  such 
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foul  langnnge  applied  so  foully  I  "  I 
shall  henceforth  hold  no  communication 
with  one  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  decency 
and  common  honesty  as  you  have  proved 
yourself  to  be." 

"  Do  you,  a  miserable  unknown,  from 
your  country  of  pedlars,  dare  thus  ad- 
dress me — me,  the  Count  of  Viscomt^  ?" 
he  hissed  from  between  his  closed  teeth, 
while  with  clenched  hands  and  glaring 
eyes,  he  looked  all  over  like  a  beautiful 
royal  tiger,  ready  to  pounce  upon  his 
prey. 

I  had  neglected  that  morning  to  take 
from  the  breast-pocket  of  my  top  coat  a 
loaded  pistol  which  I  sometimes  carried 
when  out  late  at  night.  It  was  cocked 
and  pointed  at  Yiscomt^'s  heart  even  as 
the  last  words  passed  his  lips. 

"  Tou  are  larger  and  stronger  than  I 
am,"  was  my  calm  return,  for  he  was  at 
my  mercy,  and  at  the  same  time  1  held 
the  little  weapon  so  as  not  to  attract  the 
notii:e  of  any  passer  by.  "Lift  but  a 
finger  to  strike  and  you  are  a  dead  man." 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated,  for  the 
Frenchman  was  no  coward,  then  turned 
away  with  such  a  look  as  I  had  fancied 
none  but  the  nether  world  could  fashion, 
as  he  groaned  forth  rather  than  spoke 
these  bitter  words,  "  Devil !  American 
devil  as  you  are,  may  a  curse  be  with  you 
wherever  you  go  1" 

I  never  saw  Yiscomte  afterwards,  but 
on  visiting  the  continent  at  a  later  day,  I 
made  such  inquiries  about  him,  and  so 
arranged  matters,  as  to  be  kept  constant- 
ly informed  of  all  his  future  history. 

Partly  through  desperation  probably  at 
his  mortifying  disappointment,  which  was 
the  subject  of  general  notoriety,  his 
course  of  life  soon  became  so  utterly  law- 
less that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  army. 
At  that  signal  his  numerous  creditors 
rose  against  him  as  they  had  never  dared 
to  do  while  he  was  a  commissioned  officer 
in  one  of  the  finest  cavalry  regiments  of 
France,  and  in  the  receipt  of  high  pay. 
Seized  by  some  of  those  whom  he  had  se- 
verely fleeced  and  sometimes  abused,  he 
was  cast  into  the  debtor's  prison  in  the 
Sue  de  Clichy,  where,  at  that  time  it  was 
lawful  to  detain  an  insolvent  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  on  the  simple  condition  of 


the  unsatisfied  creditors  paying  thirty 
'  sous  a  day  for  his  support.  At  the  age 
of  thirty-one,  Yiscomte  was  incarcerated, 
and  an  unpitied,  forgotten  prisoner  did 
he  remain  till  the  Revolution  of  1830, —  • 
and  eleven  life-corroding  years  they  must 
have  been  to  a  man  of  his  temper, — when, 
on  the  overturn  of  all  established  things, 
he  emerged  from  the  only  home  that  re- 
mained to  him,  (for  his  mother  had  died 
broken-hearted  at  the  disgrace  of  her 
son,)  and  with  hundreds  of  other  friend- 
less and  ponnyless  outcasts  once  more  set 
forth  to  war  ogainst  the  world.  Prema- 
turely old  in  physical  appearance,  he  had 
become,  morally  speaking,  an  aged  man. 
Deprived  of  the  means  of  excitement  so 
habitual  to  him,  behind  those  impnfisable 
stone  walls,  his  native  elasticity  had  bro- 
ken down,  his  spirit  had  failed  and  even 
much  of  the  external  of  a  gentleman,  on 
which  he  justly  prided  himself,  had  dis- 
appeared. Essentially  an  unvirtuous  man, 
and  possessed  of  no  internal  tower  of 
strength  to  fly  to  when  thrown  upon' his 
own  resources,  little  chance  did  the  soli- 
tary wretch,  freed  by  the  hands  of  a  mob, 
stand  of  regaining  his  own  self-esteem  or 
of  conquering  the  respect  of  his  fellow 
creatures.  Poor  as  the  pauper  who  vain- 
ly begged  a  sou  of  him  as  he  wended  his 
way  to  the  heart  of  the  city,  he  was  forced 
to  pawn  his  coat  to  raise  a  few  francs  to 
supply  his  most  pressing  wants.  With 
forty  sous  which  remained,  he  went  to  a 
low  gambling  house,  where  fortune,  or 
something  surer  to  the  skilful  practition- 
er, so  well  besteaded  him  that  he  was  able 
to  clothe  himself  decently  preparatory  to 
entering  FrascatVs,  the  fashionable  hell 
of  Paris — a  den  of  abomination  early 
suppressed  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Phi- 
lippe to  the  French  throne.  There  again 
he  prospered,  retiring  from  the  table  a 
winner  of  several  thousand  francs.  Fear- 
ful of  being  recognized  by  some  of  his 
former  associates,  the  next  day  he  left  the 
capital  for  the  Midi— the  South  of  France^ 
where  he  hoped  to  live  by  his  wits,  and, 
under  a  new  name,  to  be  less  liable  to  ex- 
pose his  fallen  estate  to  those  who  had 
known  him  in  his  palmy  days.  lie  pitch- 
ed his  tent  in  the  city  of  Toulouse,  where 
people's  blood  is  as  proverbially  hot  as 
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his  own  once  was.  After  a  time  the  good 
lack,  which  thus  far  had  bolstered  up  his 
hopes,  began  to  play  him  false,  although 
aided  by  a  slight  of  hand  which  he  had 
never  totally  neglected.  And  at  length, 
on  one  fatal  evening,  others,  who  were 
more  skilful  players  or  more  adroit  cheats, 
stript  him  of  the  last  remnants  of  his  in- 
famously gained  treasures.  At  the  final 
throw  of  the  dice  which  left  him  literally 
the  owner  of  nothing  but  the  clothes  he 
stood  in,  the  fiend-look  of  earlier  years 
when  I  knew  him  gleamed  like  an  un- 
earthly fire  beneath  his  swollen  eyelids. 

"  Why  do  you  gaze  at  me  so  earnest- 
ly?" inquired  of  him  in  rather  a  super- 
cilious tone  an  old  ezofficer,  the  most 
successful  of  his  opponents,  who  had  just 
won  from  him  his  last  stake — his  last 
hundred  francs.  "  Do  I  owe  you  any- 
thing, sir  ?" 

"  You  owe  me  all  of  mine  which  you 
have  touched  this  evening — all  which  you 
have  over  gained  from  me — you  are  a 
swindler,  sir  1" 

"  Mille  ionnerresi  coquini**  roared  the 
officer. 

"  Coquin  to  me — to  me  the  count  of — , 
but  enough  I  take  that,''  and  Yiscomte 
flung  his  glove  in  the  officer's  face.  All 
was  confusion  for  a  few  moments,  but  the 
company  soon  dispersed,  the  master  of 
the  bouse  having  called  on  the  police, 
who  were  always  in  attendance  when 
gambling  establishments  were  tolerated 
in  France. 

After  so  gross  an  affront,  a  duel  of 
course  became  inevitable.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  so  friendless  an  in- 
dividual as  Yiscomte  succeeded  in  finding 
seconds,  or  witnesses,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  French.  Two,  however,  the  re- 
qaisite  number,  were  at  length  induced 
at  the  solicitation  of  the  other  party  to 
lend  their  assistance.  The  following 
morning  was  appointed  for  the  meeting. 
Pistols,  according  to  usage,  were  to  be 
first  employed,  and,  if  they  failed,  then 
recourse  was  to  be  had  to  small  swords. 

Slight  was  the^  preparation  that  Yis- 
comte had  to  make  for  the  morrow's  en- 
counter ;  yet  something  he  did  do.  He 
wrote  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Nelson 
and  enclosed  it  in  another  to  the  banking- 


house  which  he  had  formerly  visited  in 
London.  Through  my  hands  it  eventu- 
ally reached  its  final  destination.  These 
were  its  words:  **  I  am  about  to  engage 
in  a  duel.  Something  tells  me  that  my 
hour  has  come.  These  then  are  my  last 
words.  Tou,  liar  and  traitor  that  yon 
are,  basely  robbed  me  of  my  fortttne— 
you  stole  from  me  my  wife,  and  in  so 
doing  you  deprived  me  of  liberty  and 
rank, — and  now  you  are  my  murderer. 
If  the  curse  of  a  dying  man  have  any 
power  to  work  his  will  in  this  world,  or 
in  the  world  to  come,  if  there  be  another, 
may  my  present  and  eternal  curse  rest  on 
you  and  yours  forever ! — Count  Jules  de 
Yiscomte." 

Punctual  to  the  time  and  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, the  two  would-be  murderers 
oame,  for  both  were  as  personally  coura- 
geous as  they  were  reckless  of  God's  com- 
mand and  human  law.  Yiscomte's  face 
was  dark  with  rage  and  spite  at  having 
been  plundered  by  one  inferior  to  him- 
self in  trickery,  as  he  deemed  him,  and 
then  defied.  His  antagonist's  was  still 
flushed  with  shame  at  the  outrageous  in- 
sult inflicted  on  him  in  public  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  who  were  not  his  well' 
wishers.  The  combat,  as  all  could  see, 
was  to  be  one  to  the  death.  The  ground 
was  measured ;  the  duellists  placed ;  few 
words  were  spoken.  On  the  signal  being 
given,  BO  simultaneous  were  both  dischar- 
ges that  there  seemed  but  one  explosion. 
Each  combatant  stood  firmly  erect  as  be- 
fore, and  all  unchanged  in  attitude,  save 
the  dropped  hands  which  held  the  pistols, 
now  emitting  two  slender  threads  of  blu- 
ish smoke.  Without  delay  the  seconds 
advanced  to  prepare  their  principals  for 
another  shot  previously  to  handing  them 
the  swords.  As  they  approached,  Yis- 
comte, glaring  fiercely  at  vacancy,  and 
rolling  his  eyes  wildly  as  if  in  search  of 
some  object  whereon  to  wreak  his  baffled 
vengeance,  suddenly  and  without  relax- 
ing a  single  muscle,  fell  fiat  upim  bis 
face!  The  ball  had  pierced  his  heart! 
He  had  refused  to  breathe  I  An  iron  vfill 
had  kept  him  on  his  legs  upright  till  even 
such  a  will  was  no  longer  his.  Thus  per- 
ished the  worst  of  men  !  Unfit  to  live  in 
thb  bad  world,  what  could  he  do  in  Hea- 
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Ten,  if  admitted  there?  It  there  then  a 
Ileli  ?  Count  the  bipeds  of  the  earth,  and 
you  will  have  the  exact  number  of  Heav- 
ens and  Ilells  appointed  to  this  woe -be- 
girt habitation  of  fallen  man. 

Since  our  leave-taking  in  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Nelson,  his  daughter  and  I  have  of- 
ten met.  Once  more  a  peaceful  roof  shel- 
tered the  unhappy  wanderers,  and  their 
lives  wore  not  unblessed.  Under  another 
name,  and  with  ample  means,  such  as 
they  possessed,  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
accomplishing  the  object  of  their  desires, 
—a  secluded  home,  where  the  voice  of 
slander  could  never  reach,  the  finger  of 
scorn  never  point,  and  the  machinations 
of  the  wicked  never  harm.    Again  hap- 


piness dawned  on  those  who  so  richly  do- 
served  it,  for  to  make  others  happy  they 
ever  labored  and  not  without  success; 
New  friendships  were  formed  in  the 
bright,  free  spot  of  earth  selected  as  their 
future  residence,  new  interests  were  cre- 
ated, and,  to  crown  all,  one  day  a  little 
stranger  came  to  cheer  their  fireside — in 
personal  beauty  the  father's  image,  but 
happily  in  moral  qualities,  as  time  has 
since  developed,  worthy  of  his  maternal 
lineage.  Where  that  same  bright,  free 
spot  of  earth  which  they  inhabit  can  be 
found,  nOne  of  all  their  former  friends 
can  tell  excepting  one,  and  he  is  the  wri- 
ter of  this  plain  narrative  of  facts. 


SONG. 

BY   PAUL  H.    HATNl. 
I. 

Here,  long  ago, 
While  the  fair  River  in  its  spring-time  flow 

Murmured  with  happy  voice 

"Rejoice!  Rejoice," 
While  youth's  full  pulses  thrilled  within  our  breasts 
Far  from  life's  hopeless  calms,  or  fierce  unrests. 

We  told  our  love, 
The  April  sunset  heaven  was  bright  above, 

The  Earth  below 
Most  beautiful,  but  this  was  long  ago, 

Long,  very  long  ago. 

II. 

Here,  once  again 
Whilst  the  dark  River  like  a  soul  in  pain 
Heaves,  as  it  were  from  depths  of  human  care 

A  sigh  of  lorn  despair, 
Youth's  glorious  pulses  stilled  within  our  breasts,. 
The  haunt  of  hopeless  calms,  or  fierce  unrests, 

We  speak — ^but  not  of  love, 
The  angry  winter's  Heaven  is  wild  above, 

The  earth  below 
Drear  as  the  Hopes  that  withered  long  ago, 

Long,  very  long  ago. 
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(post  reyolutionart  documents.) 


COL.  ARTHUR  CAXPBELL  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Washington  Cty,  Oct.  18th,  1784. 

Sir — It  is  with  singalar  pleasure  I  re- 
flect that  jou  are  of  the  Delegation  to 
Congress  the  coming  year :  that  you  can 
forego  your  ease  and  quiet  to  serve  us, 
and  I  wish  I  could  add,  to  serve  a  grate- 
ful people.  But  I  trust  your  mind  is 
above  giving  way  to  disgust  and  resent- 
ment, that  you  can  do  good  for  evil,  when 
the  interests  of  America  call  for  your 
assistance.  I  have  been  told  by  one  who 
professed  friendship  for  you,  that  your 
politicks  were  too  theoretical,  too  much 
refined  for  the  multitude,  for  rude  un- 
civilized Americans,  I  rather  judge  that 
your  stubborn  virtue  stands  too  much  in 
the  way  of  those,  who  with  gales  of 
popularity  or  political  chicanery,  wish  to 
indulge  a  lust  for  dominion,  for  rule, 
aristocratical  rule,  and  certain  despotism. 
It  is  my  hope  that  America,  and  even 
Virginia,  will  never  want  friends  who  will 
successfully  combat  and  overthrow  such 
malignant  principles,  anddegradingessays 
to  the  interests  and  happiness  of  freemen. 

I  have  for  some  time  past  viewed  with 
concern,  the  struggle  wiiich  seems  to  have 
commenced  between  Congress  and  the 
States  claiming  Western  Territory.  I 
will  not  pretend  to  determine  which  side 
has  erred  most,  or  who  obstinately  perse- 
reres  in  error.  This  is  certain,  that  every 
friend  to  his  country  ought  to  wish  to  see 
the  matter  finally  concluded  on  equitable 
principles.  Delay  creates  jealousies  that 
may  have  a  lasting  effect  on  our  union. 
It  is  true  the  decision  of  Congress  of 
April  last  has  forwarded  the  business 
much:  but  that  principally  relates  to  the 
Country  over  the  Ohio:  the  greater  part 
of  which  may  remain  a  long  time  in  pos- 
session of  the  Indians.  On  this  side 
that  River,  if  new  States  were  laid  off, 
the  numerous  inhabitants  would  become 
immediately  useful,  by  bearing  a  part  of 
the  burdens  of  the  Confederacy  and  les- 
sening the  national  debt 

In  limiting  the  new  States  over  the 


Ohio,  it  would  have  accorded  with  my 
judgment  if  natural  boundaries  had  been 
attended  to.  My  personal  knowledge  of 
the  Country,  by  being  two  years  and 
some  months  captive  with  the  Indians 
when  a  lad,  gives  me  an  opportunity  to 
be  satisfied  on  that  head.  But  as  it  will 
be  a  distant  day  before  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress can  take  effect,  time  will  give  an 
opportunity  to  know  the  necessary  alter- 
ations. To  hint  how  the  Country  on  this 
side  of  the  Ohio  should  be  laid  off,  I 
hope  will  not  be  unacceptable. 

Virginia  ought  to  cede  -nil  westward  of 
the  great  Kanawha.  The  Carolinas  and 
Georgia,  all  westward  of  the  Alleghany 
or  Apalachian  mountains. 

1.  The  State  that  includes  the  Ken- 
tucky Inhabitants  would  most  properly 
be  bounded  by  the  Ohio  on  the  North, 
the  river  Kanawha  as  high  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Ronceverte  or  Green  Brier  River* 
thence  westwardly  along  the  top  of  the 
Laurel  Mountain  to  latitude  37°,  thence 
along  that  latitude  to  the  meridian  of  the 
rapids  of  Ohio. 

2.  The  State  adjoining  on  the  South, 
be  bounded  by  the  Knnawha  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Green  Brier  to  the  con- 
fluence of  Little  River  near  Ingless' 
Ferry,  and  a  south  line  from  thence  to 
the  top  of  the  Alleghany  or  Apalachian 
mountains,  thence  southwestwardly  along 
the  top  of  said  mountain  and  the  ridges 
that  divide  the  Eastern  from  the  AVestorn 
waters  to  latitude  34°,  thence  west  to  a 
point  the  nearest  to  the  Cherokee  River, 
North  to  said  River,  up  the  same  to  the 
meridian  of  the  rapids  of  Ohio.  North 
along  the  same  to  the  Kentucky  State. 

3.  To  include  what  remains  northward 
of  the  Lat.  34°  eastwardly  of  the  Ohio, 
and  westwardly  of  the  meridian  of  the 
Ohio  rapids. 

4.  To  contain  the  remainder  of  Western 
Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States 
on  the  Mississippi.  The  two  last  are 
large,  but  their  vicinity  to  the  Spaniards, 
the  unhealthiness  of  the  Climate,  the 
vast  quantities   of  naked   and  sunken 
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grounds  will  point  out  some  of  the  reasons 
for  such  extent.  The  people  of  North 
Carolina  inhabiting  the  late  ceded  lands, 
have  chosen  a  Commissioner  to  go  to 
Congress  with  a  memorial.  His  name  is 
Cocke.  Altho'  he  is  a  confused,  shallow 
hody,  yet  you  may  learn  something  from 
him  that  may  be  of  use.  I  hope  the  matter 
will  not  be  finally  decided  on  until  next 
spring,  when  others  better  informed 
may  wait  on  Congress.  Can  you  inform 
my  friend,  your  Brother,  that  Indian  Af- 
fairs wear  a  bad  aspect  in  the  Southern 
Department?  The  Spaniards  have  gone 
great  lengths  in  tampering  with  them: 
perhaps  mostly  for  their  trade.  And 
what  is  bad  on  our  part,  individuals  that 
I  would  be  sorry  to  name,  have  been 
making  late  essays  to  purchase,  or  rather 
leave  to  possess,  great  tracts  of  Country 
that  the  Indians  insist  on  reserving  for 
their  hunting  grounds. 

When  will  the  Commissioners  for  the 
United  States  hold  Treaties  in  the  Middle 
and  Southern  Departments?  North 
Carolina  promised  a  treaty  and  purchase 
of  the  Land  they  lately  sold  at  their  land 
Office.  But  lately  orders  were  given  to 
withhold  the  goods  and  the  treaty  forbid. 
The  Indians  took  great  umbrage  at  this. 
Congress  ought  not  to  appoint  superin- 
tendants  of  Indian  Affairs  until  after  the 
Commissioners  return  from  treating,  they 
will  then  be  a  better  judge  who  to  en- 
trust. 

It  gives  me  infinite  pleasure  to  see  the 
affairs  of  America  prosper;  to  see  her 
rise,  step  by  step,  to  consequence,  power 
and  glory.  If  I  can  in  the  smallest  de- 
gree contribute  to  any  of  these  ends,  it 
will  be  to  me  a  great  reward. 

I  am,  hon'ble  Sir,  with  great  respect, 
Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Arthctr  Campbell. 


Richmond,  Dec.  14th,  1784. 
— ^I  think  it  would  be  wise  in  Congress 
to  recommend  to  the  States  the  calling  a 
Convention  for  the  sole  purpose  of  amend- 
ing the  Confederation.  At  present  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Union  is  so 
feeble  that  they  have  little  or  no  weiglit 


in  Government.  Their  recommendations 
are  slighted,  and  their  wisest  plans  are 
subject  to  be  rejected  by  any  one  petty 
insignificant  State  refusing  to  adopt  them. 
Besides,  I  see  no  danger  in  making  the 
experiment,  as  we  are  not  obliged  to  part 
with  the  Old  Confederation  till  the  new 
is  adopted.  Bad  as  the  present  one  is,  I 
would  not  wish  to  lose  it,  but  would  wil- 
lingly exchange  it  for  a  better. 

The  appointment  of  Councillors  waa 
over  before  I  received  your  letter,  other- 
wise, independent  of  the  high  idea  I 
entertained  of  General  Gates'  abilities, 
your  recommendation  would  have  pro- 
cured for  him  any  services  within  my 
reach. 

The  Assize  bill  has  happily  passed 
thro'  our  House.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
have  wisdom  enough  to  concur  with  us 
in  the  enacting  so  wholesome  a  law.  The 
influence  which  it  will  have  upon  the 
morals  of  the  people  and  upon  the  credit 
of  the  Country,  will  soon  be  universally 
felt  and  acknowledged. 


MANN  PAGE  TO  R.  H.  LEE. 

Manwtfield,  July  23rd,  1789. 

I  have  read  the  Bill  for  establishing  the 
Federal  Judiciary  with  attention,  and  am 
happy  to  find,  that  in  the  formation  of  it, 
the  Senate  have  taken  great  pains  to  re- 
move from  the  minds  of  the  people  those 
apprehensions  which  they  entertained,  of 
the  dangers  which  might  arise  under  that 
part  of  the  Constitution.  As  yet  I  have 
heard  no  objections  of  any  weight  made 
to  the  Bill,  nor  do  I  perceive  any  fault  to 
be  found  with  it.  If  it  be  not  perfect,  so 
soon  as  it  begins  to  operate  its  imper- 
fections will  be  distinctly  observed,  and 
may  bo  properly  remedied. 

I  am  well  pleased  thtit  the  Import 
Law  has  at  last  passed,  but  particularly 
so  since  it  has  been  modified  by  the 
Senate;  tho'  still  I  think  many  of  the 
Duties  are  too  high.  The  discrimination 
in  the  tonnage,  between  vessels  belong- 
ing to  Powers  in  treaty  with  us  and  those 
not,  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  unwise. 
Our  object  should  be  to  conciliate  to  us 
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all  the  Nations  of  the  Enrth,  and  not  to 
imitate  them  hj  petulent  and  indeed  im- 
potent attacks.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
opinion  of  those  who  wished  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  Import,  of  -'83,  had  not  heen 
followed;  much  money  would  have  been 
gained  to  the  Treasury,  and  the  Legis- 
lature would  have  had  leisure  to  digest  a 
proper  law  of  Import. 

Is  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  person? 
or  is  ft  to  be  put  into  Commission.  If 
three  men  are  more  easy  to  be  (corrupted 
than  one,  then  I  would  wish  upon  the 
principle  of  Economy  that  one  should  be 
entrusted.  But  if  it  is  not  likely  that 
three  men  can  hardly  ever  he  so  eznctly 
of  the  same  sentiments  and  Principles  as 
uniformly  to  agree  in  plans  of  Fraud  or 
Corruption,  and  as  they  will  constantly  act 
as  spies  on  the  conduct  of  each  other, 
there  seems  to  be  more  security  for  the 
public  money  to  have  it  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Commissioners.  If  the  treasury 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  one  man  I  fear 
there  will  bo  no  enquiry  after  the  thou- 
sands which  are  unaccounted  for,  and 
that  the  Defaulters  will  quietly  enjoy 
their  spoil. 


EDMUND   PENDLETON    TO   R.   H.    LEE. 

Edmundsburg,  Feb.  2l8t,  1785. 

It  was  not  till  a  few  days  ago,  that 
your  esteemed  favour  of  Dec.  19th,  came 
to  hand,  or  I  should  sooner,  by  a  prompt 
acknowledgement,  have  testified  my  plea- 
sure in  the  renewal  uf  our  correspondence. 
It  will  indeed  be  carried  on  much  to  your 
disadvantage  situated  as  you  are  in  the 
centre  of  Intelligence,  and  I  a  domestic 
inan  who  seldom  leave  home,  but  in  my 
offiinal  visits  to  Richmond  twice  a  year. 
H  »wever,  as  you  know  the  terms,  and 
kindly  make  the  proposition,  you  know 
where  to  charge  the  loss. 

That  the  Court  of  Spain  should  make 
an  unreasonable  demand  on  Americai 
docM  not  much  surprise  me,  as  I  believe 
she  was  always  a  secret  Enemy  to  our 
Independence,  That  her  claiming  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  is  of  that  nature  I  think  can- 


not be  doubted,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
subject  as  it  is  influenced  by  the  rights  of 
Nature,  the  law  of  nations  and  subsist- 
ing Treaties.  Were  it  not  for  the  force 
of  the  latter,  I  believe  there  are  few  men 
of  judgment  would  doubt  that  the  Emperor 
of  Germany  would  be  right  in  insisting 
upon  the  free  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
for  the  Citizens  of  Antwerp;  indeed  many 
think  he  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  those 
treaties,  which  being  so  contrary  to  the 
natural  rights  of  his  subjects  must  have 
been  extorted  from  his  Ancestors  by  unto- 
ward circumstances.  If  Spain  persists 
in  this  demand,  she  may  perhaps,  as 
Groat  Britain  did  by  the  late  war,  pre- 
cipitate the  evil  she  fears  and  wishes  to 
prevent. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don may  keep  a  lusting  eye  on  the  Do- 
minion of  America,  and  keep  things  in 
suspense  till  they  discover  whether  the 
Continental  war  affords  them  any  pros- 
pect of  recovering  it.  I  am  sorry  your 
hope  of  having  these  disputes  adjusted 
before  the  commencement  of  that  war 
are  frustrated,  by  a  declaration  of  its 
having  taken  place,  if  we  are  rightly 
informed.  In  their  pretence  for  with- 
holding the  Western  Posts,  on  account  of 
our  not  repealing  the  Laws  which  im. 
peded  the  Recovery  of  British  debts,  they 
forgot  that  they  were  the  first  aggressors, 
in  not  restoring  the  slaves  they  possessed 
according  to  the  treaty.  Whether  they 
are  stimulated  to  this  conduct  by  the 
exiled  Tories  and  Refugees,  and  that 
their  power  of  doing  it  is  greater  than  it 
would  have  been,  if  they  had  returned 
amongst  us,  is  a  point  difficult  to  decide. 
Those  who  have  returned  do  not  in  gene- 
ral manifest  a  disposition  favourable  to 
our  Government,  and  whether  they  do 
not  secretly  give  that  mis-information 
which  is  charged  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Port  Roseway,  cannot  be  easily  ascer- 
tained. Be  this  as  it  may,  I  hope  oar 
conduct  will  be  just  and  manly,  and  if 
we  are  forced  into  another  war,  bear  it  as 
men  ought  to  do  all  unavoidable  misfor- 
tunes. However,  as  such  an  event  would 
indeed  be  truly  unhappy  for  us,  we  ought 
by  negotiation,  to  nse  every  possible 
means  to  avert  it. 
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I  am  told  our  Assembly  has  passed  a 
Dew  militia  law,  of  a  more  strict  nature 
than  the  former.  I  have  not  seen  it  but 
am  of  opinion  that  if  the  meetino;s  for 
exercise  arc  made  more  frequent,  it  will 
produce  mischief  ruthcr  than  good,  as  I 
never  discovered  other  fruits  from  those 
meetings,  than  calling  the  industrious 
from  their  labour  to  their  great  disgust 
and  the  injury  of  the  community,  and 
affording  the  idle  an  opportunity  of  dissi- 
pation. I  rather  think  that  in  time  of 
Peace,  to  keep  them  enrolled,  and  oblige 
them  to  meet  once  a  year  to  shew  their 
arms  and  ammunition — to  provide  maga- 
zines of  those,  and  in  case  of  a  war  to 
throw  the  militia  into  an  arrangement 
like  our  minute  Plan  for  defence,  until  a 
regular  army  can  be  raised,  is  the  mo^ 
eligible  system,  leaving  the  people  at 
liberty  to  pursue  their  labour  in  peace, 
and  acquire  wealth,  of  great  service  in 
war.  One  part  of  this  new  law  is  making 
much  noise.  It  seems  all  the  militia 
officers  are  disbanded,  and  the  appoint- 
ment fixed  in  the  Gov.  and  Council, 
who  have  appointed  a  subordinate  coun- 
cil consisting  of  6  or  7  in  each  county, 
to  recommend  the  field  Officers,  to  whom 
the  appointment  of  the  Captains  and 
Subalterns  is  to  be  confided. 

The  Caroline  Council,  I  hear,  after 
protesting  against  their  appointment, 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  they  knew 
no  cause  to  change  the  appointment  at 
present  made  of  those  Officers.  I  fear  I 
shall  tire  you  at  first,  and  therefore  will 
spare  you  at  present  with  only  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  with  much  esteem, 

E.   P£NDLET0N. 


ever,  they  are  mistaken ;  their  conduct 
will  stop  the  collection  and  not  effect 
their  purpose;  the  planters  will  retain 
their  crops  for  a  better  price  at  all  risques, 
&c.  Surely  the  purchasers  at  New  York 
would  find  their  interest  in  coming  here 
with  llieir  cash  rather  than  in  laying  it 
out  there  at  the  above  price. 

I  had  hoped  that  our  annual  elections 
would  have  put  a  stop  to  every  species  of 
bribery,  and  restored  perfect  freedom  in 
the  choice  of  our  Representatives  in  Gene- 
ral Assembly,  but  am  sorry  to  find  my- 
self disappointed.  In  a  neighbouring 
County  (as  I  am  told)  three  candidates 
have  employed  as  many  months  in  can- 
vassing, not  only  from  house  to  house, 
but  at  frequent  and  expensive  treats ;  a 
species  oi'  bribery  the  more  dangerous, 
since  it  is  masked,  and  appears  not  in  its 
plain  shape  as  a  piece  of  offered  gold 
would.  In  our  County,  a  new  declaring 
Candidate,  at  the  last  Court,  made  a 
sacrifice  of  much  wine,  bottles  and 
glasses,  to  the  fortunate  Deities.  I  can- 
not, however,  agree  with  some  gentle- 
men, that  for  this  or  any  other  reason, 
we  ought  to  change  the  term  of  Electing 
to  Septennial,  or  even  triennial,  but  am 
of  opinion  we  should  wait  patiently  for 
the  good  effects  of  the  annual  choice, 
which  tho'  slow,  will  be  certain  and  per- 
manent. 


March  14tb,  1785.  Another  post  day 
18  arrived  and  no  letter  from  you,  nor 
other  intelligence  except  an  agreeable  ac- 
count, not  so  well  attested  as  I  could 
wish,  that  tobacco  is  up  at  nine  dollars 
per  hundred  at  N.  York.  We  really 
wanted  such  a  stimulus  to  our  traders, 
who  taking  advantage  of  the  demand  for 
cash,  which  the  collection  of  taxes  made 
on  the  planters,  showed  a  disposition  to 
reduce  the  price  very  low  indeed.    IIow- 


June  13th,  1785,  The  prospect  of  a 
trade  opening  with  the  East  Indies,  as  it 
will  lessen  our  dependence  upon  Europe 
for  Commerce,  affords  agreeable  reflec- 
tions, since  I  do  not  like  the  present 
scrambling  state  of  our  trade  with  Europe, 
especially  Great  Britain,  in  which  I  fear 
there  are  other  ^rubs  concerting  besides 
the  Algerine  Pirates. 

Some  very  low  sales  of  tobacco  from 
Britain  has  much  reduced  the  price  here; 
James  River  to  about  4d.  and  Rappahan- 
nock to  a  Guinea,  but  as  the  principal 
planters  seem  resolute  not  to  take  it,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  ships  in  the 
country,  I  think  it  must  rise,  especially 
as  the  want  of  plants  in  some  places,  and 
the  destruction    by   ground-worms  and 
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grasshoppers  in  others,  seem  to  predict  a 
short  crop  of  the  coining  one. 

YouMl  have  heard  of  a  Convention  of 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  our  Episcopal 
Church  last  month ;  I  was  not  able  to  at- 
tend it,  but  was  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
members  were  truly  respectable,  and 
their  proceedings  wise  and  temperate. 
Their  journal  is  not  yet  printed,  but  I 
am  told  it  contains  Hules  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Clergy,  and  the  appointment 
of  deputies  to  represent  us,  in  a  Federal 
Convention  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in 
September  next,  to  whom  it  is  referred 
to  revise  and  reform  the  Church  Liturgy. 
Mr.  Page  of  Rosewell,  and  your  brother 
of  Green  Spring,  are  the  Lay  Deputies ; 
Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  McCrosky  the 
Clerical. 

What  has  become  of  Bishop  Seabury? 
and  how  is  he  received  in  Connecticut? 
One  would  not  have  expected  that  the 
first  American  Bishop  had  come  to  New 
England. 


August  8th,  1785.  I  am  just  returned 
from  a  ramble  of  some  weeks  in  pursuit 
of  health,  I  think  not  without  some  suc- 
cess, and  found  in  the  Country,  in  some 
parts,  seasonable  and  promising  crops,  in 
others  very  dry  and  apprehensive  of  a 
famine  from  that  cause  and  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Chintz  bug,  which  since 
harvest  have  infested  the  Indian  Corn.  I 
think  upon  the  whole  our  prospect  of 
crops  is  very  low,  and  yet  the  price  of 
our  Staple  is  reduced  by  commercial  com- 
binations and  improvident  Planters. 

Our  different  accounts  from  the  "West- 
ward seem  to  point  out  the  Indians  as 
generally  hostile  and  little  disposed  to 
keep  the  peace  so  lately  concluded  with 
Congress.  I  think  the  back  Inhabitants 
are  rather  inclined  to  war  than  peace 
with  them. 

We  have  just  received  an  account  from 
a  gentleman  travelling  from  Baltimore, 
that  the  Bostonians  having  required  all 
British  vessels  to  leave  their  Ports,  and 
three  of  them  persisting  in  staying,  the 
People  of  the  town  had  fired  upon  and 
sunk  them.    I  hope  it  is  not  true,  as  the 


Act  they  have  lately  passed  to  oppose  the 
British  Regulations  of  their  West  India 
trade,  seems  wise  and  temperate.  The 
sanction  of  that  Law  was  no  doubt  a 
forfeiture  of  Vessel  and  Cargo,  recover- 
able in  a  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  if  the 
law  was  in  force,  which  I  suppose  was 
hardly  the  case,  as  they  would  allow  time 
to  give  notice  of  it:  that  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding would  have  been  more  consistent 
with  Regular  Government,  and  the  law 
and  practice  of  nations,  than  an  hostile 
destruction  of  Property  belonging  to  per- 
sons unheard,  which  must  tend  to  weaken 
the  confidence  of  Foreigners  in  finding 
protection  in  our  harbors,  and  discourage 
their  trade.  I  confess  it  was  my  wish  as 
soon  as  the  British  Court  had  made  those 
regulations,  that  a  general  law  should 
have  passed  in  all  the  States  to  prohibit 
all  trade  with  the  British  Islands,  but  in 
American  Bottoms ;  and  in  like  manner 
to  have  assimilated  all  our  Commercial 
regulations  to  the  degree  of  freedom  op 
restraint  adopted  by  all  foreign  Courts 
in  respect  to  us;  which  would  have 
evinced,  that  however  desirous  we  were 
of  a  free  and  open  trade  with  all  the  world, 
upon  terms  of  Equality,  we  meant  not  to 
be  the  dupes  of  an  unequal,  disadvan- 
tageous intercourse  with  any. 
'  If  the  story  about  the  destruction  of 
the  British  ships  be  true,  yet  I  hope  some 
method  of  adjusting  the  affair  may  be 
negotiated  between  Congress  and  that 
Court,  without  a  rupture,  which  I  am 
sure  would  at  this  time  illy  suit  either 
the  circumstances  or  inclination  of  Vir- 
ginia, at  least. 

I  find  the  Spanish  Minister  has  at 
length  had  his  introduction,  and  hope  he 
may  be  better  disposed  and  instructed  in 
regard  to  the  Mississippi  Navigation, 
than  his  masters  appeared  to  be  some- 
time past.  Strange  infatuation,  to  ob- 
struct that  Navigation,  when  a  spirit  for 
Commerce  would  point  out  New  Orleans 
as  a  situation  for  opulent  merchants,  per- 
haps preferable  to  any  in  the  world, 
espccialhj  if  Mr,  Bunisey^s  neichj  con- 
stnicted  boats  to  pass  against  currents 
should  succeed, 

E.  Pendleton. 
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JAMES  MADISON  TO  R.   H.    LEE. 

Orange,  July  7th,  1785. 

Tour  favour  of  30th  May  came  to  hand 
yesterday  only,  having  been  sometime  in 
Fredericksburg,  and  finally  reached  Or- 
ange via  Albemarle.  I  agree  with  you 
perfectly  in  thinking  it  the  interest  of 
this  country  to  embrace  the  first  decent 
opportunity  of  parting  with  Kentucky, 
and  to  refuse  firmly  to  part  with  any 
more  of  our  Western  settlements.  It 
seems  necessary,  however,  that  this  first 
instance  of  a  voluntary  dismemberment 
of  a  State  should  be  conducted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  form  a  salutary  precedent. 
As  it  will  indirectly  affect  the  whole  con- 
federacy. Congress  ought  clearly  to  be 
made  a  party  to  it,  either  immediately  or 
by  a  proviso  that  the  partition  act  shall 
not  be  in  force  until  the  actual  admis- 
sion of  the  State  into  the  new  Union.  No 
interval  whatever  should  be  suffered  be- 
tween the  release  of  our  hold  on  the 
country,  and  its  taking  on  itself  the  ob- 
ligations of  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Body.  Should  it  be  made  a  separate 
State  without  this  precaution,  it  might 
be  tempted  to  remain  so  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  U.  S.  as  to  Va.,  by  two 
considerations :  1.  The  evasion  of  its 
share  of  the  common  debt ;  and  2d,  the 
allurement  which  an  exemption  from 
taxes  would  prove  to  citizens  of  States 
groaning  under  them.  It  is  very  possible 
that  such  a  course  might  in  the  end  bo 
found  disadvantageous.  But  the  charms 
of  ambition  and  present  interest  too  of- 
ten prevail  against  the  remonstrances  of 
sound  policy.  Mny  we  not  also  with 
justice  insist,  that  a  reasonable  portion 
of  the  particular  debt  of  Va.  be  assumed 
by  the  district  which  is  to  set  up  for  it- 
self? 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Guardoqui  will 
tarn  out,  I  hope,  an  auspicious  step  to- 
wards conciliating  explanations  and  over- 
tures on  the  subject  of  the  Mississippi. 
Besides  the  general  motives  for  accelera- 
ting an  adjustment  of  this  affair,  the  pro- 
digious effect  it  would  have  on  the  siile 
of  the  back  lands  renders  it  of  peculiar 
importance.  The  same  consideration 
presses  for  such  arrangements  with  Great 


Britain  as  will  give  us  speedy  possession 
of  the  Western  Posts.  As  to  the  com- 
mercial arrangements  which  we  wish 
from  her,  I  see  no  room  for  sanguine  ex- 
pectations. What  could  she  get  from 
us  by  yielding  to  our  demands,  which 
she  does  not  now  enjoy  ?  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  as  to  other  States,  but  it  is 
apparent  that  the  trade  of  this  was 
never  more  completely  monopolized 
when  it  was  under  the  direction  of  her 
own  laws  than  it  is  at  this  moment. 
Our  present  situation,  therefore,  verifies 
the  Doctrine  held  out  in  Deane's  inter- 
cepted letters.  We  have  lost  by  the 
Revolution  our  trade  with  the  West  In- 
dies, the  only  one  which  yielded  us  a 
favourable  balance,  without  having  gain- 
ed any  new  channels  to  compensate  it. 
What  makes  the  British  monopoly,  too, 
the  more  mortifying,  is  the  abuse  they 
make  of  it.  Not  only  the  private  Plan- 
ters, who  have  resumed  the  practice  of 
shipping  their  own  tobacco,  but  many  of 
our  merchants,  particularly  the  natives 
of  the  country  who  have  no  connexions 
in  Great  Britain,  have  received  accounts 
of  sales  which  carry  the  most  visible  and 
shameful  frauds  in  every  article.  In 
every  point  of  view  indeed  the  trade  of 
this  country  is  in  a  deplorable  condition. 
A  comparison  of  current  prices  here 
with  those  in  the  Northern  States,  either 
at  this  time  or  at  any  time  since  the 
peace,  will  shew  that  the  loss  direct  on 
our  produce  and  indirect  on  our  imports, 
is  not  less  than  50  per  cent.  Till  very 
lately  the  price  of  our  staple  has  been 
down  32  and  33  on  James  River,  aad 
28  on  Rappahannock.  During  the  same 
period  the  former  was  selling  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  probably  in  the  other  Nor- 
thern Ports,  at  44  of  our  currency, 
and  the  latter  in  proportion ;  though  it  is 
clear  that  tobacco  in  the  Northern  Ports 
is  intrinsically  worth  less  than  in  ours, 
being  burdened  with  the  expense  of 
freight  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  and 
remaining  at  the  eame  distance  from  its 
ultimate  market.  The  price  of  Merchan- 
dize here  is  at  least  as  much  above  as  to- 
bacco is  below  the  Northern  Standard. 
Wo  have  had  from  the  beginning  of  June 
to  the  present  time,  very  hot  and  very 
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wet  weather.  The  effect  of  it  on  upland 
eorn  has  been  favourable,  but  much  the 
reverse  on  that  in  the  flats.  It  has  given 
full  opportunity  to  the  Planters  to  pitch 
their  crops  of  Tobacco;  but  though 
many  of  them  have  repeated  this  opera- 
tion several  times,  the  noxious  insects 
still  threaten  to  abridge  the  prospect. 
Should  these  depredations  subside,  the 
extraordinary  efforts  of  the  country  for 
a  crop  must  produce  a  great  one.  Our 
wheat  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  very 
indifferent.  How  it  may  be  in  others  I 
cannot  say,  but  believe  the  complaints 
are  pretty  general. 

With  the  highest  esteem  and  regard, 
I  remain,  dear  sir. 

Your  oVnt  and  very  h'ble  ser't^ 

J.  Madison,  Jr. 


REPLT  OF  R.   H.   LEI. 

JVetr  York,  Aug.  11th,  1785. 

Your  favour  of  July  7  th  was  as  long 
ooroing  to  hand  as  1  find  my  letter  of 
20th  May  was  in  getting  to  you.  This, 
joined  to  the  uncertainty  of  letters  ever 
arriving  safe,  is  a  very  discouraging  cir- 
oumstance  to  full  and  free  correspon- 
dence. 

I  have  the  honour  of  according  most 
perfectly  and  entirely  vnth  your  ideas 
for  regulating  our  severance  from  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  unquestionably  just  that 
this  district  should  assume  her  fair  and 
full  proportion  of  the  debt  created  by  the 
War,  because  the  benefit  being  common 
80  should  the  expense  of  procuring  it, 
and  that  this  country's  share  be  a  funda- 
mental article  in  the  act  of  parting,  as 
well  as  that  they  shall  be  a  component 
part  of  the  Federal  Union.  The  contract 
should  be  triparlite;  the  parties,  our 
State,  Congress  and  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Jay  is  commissioned  to  treat  with 
Mr.  Guardoqui,  but  as  yet  nothing  has 
been  done.  The  exclusive  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  will  be  earnestly  contest- 
ed for  by  Spain,  who  to  quiet  us  on  that 
hand  will  probably  grant  large  commer- 


cial benefits.  But  if  we  remain  firm,  I 
incline  to  think  that  the  navigation  will 
be  consented  to. 

As  yet  we  only  know  ofScially  that 
Mr.  Adams  has  arrived  in  London,  re- 
ceived his  audience  and  delivered  his 
credentials.  The  next  packet  will  prob- 
ably inform  us  of  his  feeling  the  British 
Pulse,  and  how  it  beats  at  the  subjects 
that  he  is  to  try  them  upon.  I  think 
with  you  that  there  is  not  great  room  to 
hope  for  commercial  advantages  from  a 
nation  whose  appetite  for  Commerce  has 
ever  been  ravenous,  and  its  wishes  al- 
ways for  monopoly.  And  the  more  es- 
pecially as  we  have  no  compensation  to 
make.  I  believe  that  we  may  dispose 
them  to  be  reasonable,  by  a  very  careful 
and  considerate  restraining  of  their  trade 
in  all  cases  where  we  shall  not  injure  our- 
selves more  than  them  by  the  re&traint 
But  it  seems  to  me  clearly  beyond  doubt, 
that  the  giving  Congress  a  power  to  leg- 
islate over  the  trade  of  the  Union,  would 
be  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the  five 
Southern  or  staple  States,  whose  want  of 
ships  and  seamen  would  expose  their 
freightage  and  produce  to  a  most  perni- 
cious and  destructive  monopoly.  With 
such  a  power  e  ght  States  in  the  Union 
would  be  stimulated  by  extensive  inter- 
est to  shut  close  the  door  of  monopoly ; 
that  by  the  exclusion  of  all  rivals,  whether 
for  purchasing  our  produce  or  freighting 
it,  both  these  might  be  at  the  mercy  of 
our  East  and  North.  The  spirit  of  com- 
merce throughout  the  world  is  a  spirit  of 
avarice,  and  would  not  fail  to  act  as 
above  stated.  What  little  difficulty  there 
would  be  in  drawing  over  one  of  the  five 
to  join  the  eight  interested  States,  must 
be  very  discernible  to  those  who  have 
marked  the  progress  of  intrigues  in  Con- 
gress. 

In  truth  it  demands  most  careful  cir- 
cumspection that  the  remedy  be  not  worse 
than  the  disease,  bad  as  the  last  may  be. 
I  could  say  much  on  this  subject,  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  I  am  sure  that 
your  good  sense  reflecting  calmly  on  the 
subject,  will  sufficiently  discern  the  dan- 
ger of  such  an  experiment  Nor  do  I 
believe  it  necessary,  being  perfectly  sat- 
isfied  that   a  well   digested  system  of 
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restraint,  being  properly  laid  before  the 
States  hy  Congress,  would  be  univerenlly 
adopted  by  the  different  Assemblies.  1 
think  so,  because  it  will  he  most  evident- 
ly the  interest  of  all  to  do  so.  It  is  true 
that  the  price  of  our  staple  has  been  for 
flometime  greater  at  Philadelphia  and  here 
than  in  Virginia.  But  it  is  as  true  that 
the  European  price  did  not  warrant  the 
price  at  the  two  places,  as  the  great 
losses  and  bankruptcies  of  the  adven- 
turers plainly  prove.  Indeed  this  ex- 
cess of  price  at  Philadelphia  and  N.  York 
was  occasioned  by  sinking  speculators, 
who  to  swim  awhile  longer,  would  go 
any  length  to  keep  up  appearances,  by 
making  some  remittance  to  their  credi- 
tors abroad.  But  this  business  is  now 
efaiefly  over,  and  here  at  present  their  is 
neither  money  nor  inclination  to  pur- 
chase tobacco.  The  crowd  of  Bankrupts 
at  Philadelphia  has,  I  believe,  nearly  pro- 
duced the  same  effect. 


HON.   n.  LEE  TO  THE  SAMS. 

August  10th,  1788.    New  York, 

— Congress  are  yet  engaged  concern- 
ing the  temporary  residence  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  New  York  will  prob- 
ably succeed  notwithstanding  the  ardent 
love  which  so  many  bear  to  Philadelphia, 
and  therefore  Putomack  will  have  a  good 
chance  for  the  permanent  residence.  At 
all  events  I  think  that  the  10  miles 
square  may  be  to  the  South  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, which  will  assist  in  its  con- 
sequences very  much  the  trade  of  the 
Chesapeake. 


Btratford,  17th  May,  1789. 

We  have  experienced  a  cold  and  lately 
Tery  rainy  spring.  In  consequence  of 
which  the  cattle  have  perished  in  great 
nambers ;  the  ensuing  crops  are  late  in 
their  beginnings,  and  the  tobacco  plants 
Tery  scarce  indeed. 

Corn  continues  low  in  price  as  does 
tobacco ;  wheat  has  risen,  but  of  this 
article  there  is  very  little  on  hand.  The 
growing  crop  seems  very  promising,  and 


we  have  abundance  of  fruit  on  the  Rivers, 
in  the  forest  little  or  none. 

Our  election  is,  as  you  must  know, 
over ;  my  uncle  and  myself  elected ; 
nearly  250  freeholders  polled  and  Mr. 
Campbell  was  left  by  a  majority  in  favour 
of  mv  uncle  of  39.      *        *        *        * 

We  are  all  made  very  happy  by  the 
intelligence  we  receive  from  every  quar- 
ter of  the  harmony  and  good  understand, 
ing  which  prevail  in  Congress.  From 
such  a  temper  we  hope  to  derive  every 
good  which  a  naticm  can  receive  from  its 
government,  nor  is  there  a  doubt  enter- 
ained  but  that  the  amendments,  secur- 
ing the  people  from  oppression,  and  re- 
storing to  the  whole  society  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  government,  general  in  their 
nature  and  harmless  in  their  operation, 
as  they  may  affect  the  energy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, will  be  adopted  with  unanim- 
ity. Moderate  duties  on  our  commerce 
will  meet  the  opinion  of  our  people  and 
be  stamped  with  their  approbation.  In- 
deed with  us  it  is  expected  that  the 
Union  will  be  content  with  duties  much 
lower  than  have  been  established  by  the 
State  Legislature.  For  this  opinion  too, 
there  are  many  reasons, — one  amongst 
others,  that  the  Commerce  of  the  thirteen 
States  being  under  the  administration  of 
our  body,  the  relative  injury  resulting 
from  the  discordance  of  the  States  in 
their  regulation  of  Commerce,  as  well  as 
the  savings  in  the  collection  which  must 
follow  from  the  change  in  the  System, 
will  add  considerably  to  the  revenue 
arising  from  Commerce. 

Whatever  may  be  done  in  this  and  all 
other  matters,  I  heartily  pray  may  pro- 
mote our  common  good,  and  restore  full 
harmony  and  concord  among  all  orders 
of  citizens  throughout  the  Union. 


GOV.   T.EE  TO   R.   H.  LEE. 

RirJimond,  April  17th,  1792. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  your  letter  of 
25th,  and  very  much  thank  you  for  the 
detail  of  Politicks  it  contains.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly to  be  lamented  that  the  doings 
of  Congress,  manifest  such  love  of  trick. 
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I  consider  the  Represcntatire  bill  illus- 
trative of  this  contemptible  principle  in 
a  great  degree.  It  seems  too,  that  acci- 
dent favoured  the  vicious  effort,  as  three 
of  the  enemies  to  the  bill  in  the  lower 
house  were  absent.  Tou  suppose  that 
Congress  will  rise  by  the  middle  of  this 
month  provided  another  assumption  is 
not  attempted.  The  Secretary  of  the 
treasury  has  recommended  farther  as- 
sumption, and  whatever  be  patronizes  in- 
fallibly succeeds.  On  his  will  I  imagine 
depends  the  hour  of  your  adjournment. 

I  am  much  pleased  by  your  communi- 
cation respecting  the  money  expended  by 
this  Commonwealth,  and  hope  you  will 
not  let  us  loose  even  the  230  dollars.  The 
sum  is,  to  be  sure,  small,  but  the  prece- 
dent may  operate  injuriously  in  future, 
as  at  the  close  of  this  year  another  de- 
mand must  be  made  on  the  same  score. 

With  respect  to  military  land,  you 
mention  a  difficulty  because  of  the  In- 
dian  treaty,  and  the  present  posture  of 
Indian  Affairs.  I  hardly  think  that  res- 
toration of  the  lands  is  expected  or  could 
be  granted ;  but  full  compensation  there- 
for is  expected  and  ought  to  be  granted. 
But  in  this  I  only  give  my  private 
opinion. 

The  Command  of  the  Western  Army 
seems  to  engross  the  minds  of  all  orders 
this  way.  But  I  believe  nothing  has 
been  communicated  which  shews  in  any 
degree  the  Presidential  intention.  I  find 
that  report  as  well  as  your  letter  has 
placed  me  in  the  list  of  the  supposed  com- 
petitors for  that  office.  I  have  never  so- 
licited the  post,  and  if  it  is  offered  to  me 
my  acceptance  will  be  the  result  of  duty 
only.  Since  my  irreparable  domestic 
calamity  I  am  indifferent  as  to  my  des- 
tiny, and  therefore  war  suits  me  as  well 
as  peace.  The  affection  of  my  friends  I 
hold  most  dear,  but  prefer  their  silence 
on  this  occasion,  to  any  other  conduct. 
The  winter  has  passed  away  and  the  most 
delightful  spring  ever  experienced  has 
succeeded. 

WK.  GRATSON  TO  R.   H.   LEE. 

New  York,  Nov.  30th,  1785. 
I  enclose  you  a  schedule  of  advances 


to  the  States,  by  which  you  will  see  that 
Virginia  has  had  less  by  a  million  of  dol- 
lars than  her  proportion.  No  advantage  it 
seems  can,  however,  be  taken  of  this  cir- 
cumstance in  the  next  requisidon,  as  the 
Resolution  of  the  3d  June  1784,  suspends 
the  payment  of  interest  till  the  final  set- 
tlement of  accounts  ;  that  is,  till  the  day 
of  Judgment.  I  read  some  part  of  your 
letter,  at  the  Sycamore,  alias  the  Virgin- 
ia Hotel,  which  gave  no  small  satisfac- 
tion, and  like  an  able  negotiator,  I  drew 
some  small  advantages  from  it  myself — 
perhaps  it  may  be  still  productive.  I  had 
the  honor  of  escorting  the  ladies  to  the 
play  the  other  evening,  when  they  made 
BO  beautiful  and  elegant  an  appearance  as 
to  depopulate  all  the  other  boxes  of  the 
Beaux  and  Philanders.  They  beg  me  to 
present  their  best  regards  to  you.  If  it 
was  not  for  the  intervention  of  Mr.  Lee, 
perhaps  the  expression  might  be  more 
animating. 

FROM   THE  SAME   TO  THE   SAME. 

New  York,  22d,  1786. 

Our  foreign  affairs  are  much  in  the 
same  situation  as  when  you  left  us.  Mr. 
Adams  has  done  nothing  with  the  British 
Ministry,  and  Mr.  Jay  has  done  about  as 
much  with  Mr.  Gardoqui.  The  Commis- 
sioners in  Europe  have  dispatched  Mr. 
Berclay,  Mr.  Franks,  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mr. 
Rnndail  to  negotiate  with  the  Barbary 
Powers,  and  we  understand  that  they 
have  actually  arrived  at  the  court  of  the 
Emperor  of  Morocco.  As  they  are  au- 
thorized to  give  only  $80,000  to  the  four 
most  greedy  sovereigns  in  the  world, 
which  is  a  little  better  than  £4000  ster- 
ling a  man,  I  think  there  is  every  reason 
in  the  world  to  suppose  that  some  of  the 
Dramatis  Personsd  will  get  incarcerated. 
I  think  it  not  improbable  that  these  people 
will  look  upon  the  offer  as  an  insult,  and 
that  we  are  laughing  at  them. 

Your  friends  here  are  all  well.  Mr. 
Monro  is  lately  married  to  Miss  Elisa 
Katright :  many  other  conjunctions  copu- 
lative are  talked  of.     Mr.  King  is  about 

being  married  to  Miss  A .     They  say 

that  Mr.  Ilindman  is  thinking  about 
some  tender  connexions.    In  short,  we 
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seem  as  if  we  had  all  got  into  Calyposo's 
Island.  The  Honorable  Mr.  Lee  is  not 
entirely  an  unconcerned  spectator  among 
all  this  good  business ;  he  has  been  as- 
siduous at  the  Sycamore,  and  at  Mr. 
Livingston's.  Various  rumors  have  cir- 
culated in  consequence  of  the  Doctor's 
manoeuvres ;  all  parties  agree  that  a 
storm  is  gathering,  but  whether  it  will 

ultimately  burst  on  Miss  A ,  or  Miss 

K ,  is  yet  in  the  womb  of  fate.    If  I 

was  to  give  my  own  opinion  on  so  intri- 
cate a  question  and  forced  to  bet  on  the 
occasion,  I  should  take  the  Sycamore 
against  the  field.    *    *    * 

P.  S. — It  being  a  doubt  whether  a 
member  of  Congress,  and  before  he  has 
taken  his  seat,  is  exempted  from  postage, 
I  have  pro  majori  cautela^  franked  this. 

There  are  great  thoughts  among  some 
of  the  principal  members  of  Congress  to 
recommend  a  Convention  of  the  States 
for  the  purpose  of  amending  the  Con- 
federation, which  it  is  said  is  perfectly 
inefficient.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  is 
now  before  Congress,  brought  forward 
by  Pinkney. 


THEODORICK   BLAND   TO   R.   H.    LEB. 

Richmond,  Oct.  28th,  1778. 

Dear  Sir: — Not  lightly,  unadvisedly, 
or  wantonly  did  I  take  up  my  opinion 
with  regard  to  the  new  Constitution, 
and  however  matured  I  considered  those 
opinions  in  my  own  mind,  I  confess  they 
have  received  great  additional  strength 
from  their  concurrence  with  those  of  so 
many  of  my  friends  who  have  long  been 
numbered  among  the  first  and  most 
active  Patriots.  When  I  mention  the 
class  of  our  fellow  citizens,  I  presume 
sir,  that  I  need  not  particularize  one, 
who  has  borne  the  highest  honors  as  well 
as  the  most  heavy  burthens  incident  to 
and  consequent  on  our  virtuous  and  well 
meant  struggle.  A  uniform  consenta- 
neity of  political  opinions,  grounded  on 
and  growing  out  of  a  Basis  which  is 
the  surest  foundation  of  i:'olitical  happi- 
ness— (viz;  a  government  in  which  the 
essential  rights  of  a  free  people  are  well 
secured),  has  knit  us  together,  and  calls 


loudly  on  us  to  strengthen  those  bonds 
which  may  enable  us  together  to  stem  the 
torrent  which  bids  fair  to  beat  down 
every  thing  before  it. 

The  virtuous  principles  which  have 
dictated  our  political  opinions  I  trust  do 
still  remain  in  full*  vigour  in  the  breasts 
of  some  of  us,  and  will,  I  hope,  lead  us 
to  exertions,  which  will,  in  the  end, 
render  that  government  secure  and  harm- 
less, which  in  its  outset  threatens  Tyran- 
ny and  oppression.  This  sir,  in  my 
humble  apprehension,  can  only  be  done 
by  men  wedded  to  freedom  and  the  rights 
of  men,  and  by  measures  carried  on  in 
concert,  and  steadily  opposed  to  whatever 
shall  tend  to  trample  on  those  rights. 
Convinced  as  I  am  sir,  that  you  hold 
those  principles,  you  may  be  well  as- 
sured that  my  exertions  will  not  bo  wantr 
ing  to  place  you  in  those  councils,  where 
your  experience,  abilities,  and  inclination 
will,  I  hope,  co-operate  to  introduce  such 
amendments  as  can  alone  render  the  new 
government  tolerable,  and  which  I  be- 
lieve the  far  greater  part  of  the  people  of 
the  U.  S.  wish  to  see  adopted. 

Nothing  of  consequence  has  yet  been 
done  this  session.  I  have  not  yet  thought 
much  on  the  business  now  before  the 
House,  but  the  first  blush  of  that  part  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  Congressional  re- 
quisition of  men,  money,  &c.,  of  the  Old 
Congress,  I  confess  strikes  me  disagreea- 
bly. How  can  men,  money,  and  soforth, 
be  demanded  by  a  body  which  died  in 
June  last  without  leaving  a  last  will  and 
testament  ?  On  what  principle  can  one 
government  exist,  when  another  is  de- 
clared to  be  established  in  lieu  of  it? 
But  it  may  be  said  that  such  ideas  are 
the  cavils  of  mal-contents.  Is  not  this  a 
resumption  of  power  which  they  have 
parted  with  ?  Suppose  they  should  take 
it  in  their  heads  to  reconsider  and  repeal 
their  act  for  putting  the  new  government 
in  motion,  would  they  not  have  as  good, 
nay  a  better  right  to  do  this  than  they  have, 
after  an  abdication  of  their  right  to  assess 
quotas,  again  to  resume  that  right,  and 
by  the  by,  it  is  somewhat  singular,  that 
not  one  State  in  the  Union  as  far  as  I 
can  learn,  has  ratified  that  resolution  of 
the  Convention,  which  vests  a  right  in 
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the  old  Congress  to  pot  the  new  Govern- 
ment in  motion.  Then  will  doubts  and 
difficulties  enter  at  the  threshold  of  this 
business,  and  while  an  actual  interre- 
gnum prevails  a  kind  of  sham  govern- 
ment is  carrying  on  the  most  important 
functions  of  a  real  one^  The  state  of  the 
business  of  the  present  session  appears 
to  me  to  resemble  a  large,  indolent 
tumour  that  is  not  yet  ripened  to  a  head. 
It  contains  much  matter  which  ^ants 
an  issue,  but  the  political  surgeons 
seem  fearful  to  cut  into  it  least  they 
should  wound  some  groat  vital  organ. 
We  have,  however,  taken  possession  of 
the  Capitol.  The  Chief  Magistrate  has 
(though  not  publicly)  announced  his  re- 
solution to  retire  from  the  helm,  and 
take  a  berth  among  the  crew,  where  he 
talks  of  joining  the  mutineers  either  to 
trim  the  Ballast  of  the  new  government 
or  put  the  ship  about.  This  is  all  the 
intelligence  of  importance  1  am  at  pres- 
ent able  to  communicate  to  you  ;  I  there- 
fore hope  you  will  be  satisfied  with  that, 
as  well  as  that  von  will  be  assured,  that 
I  am  with  perfect  esteem,  DSir, 

Your  obd't  servant, 
Tbeodorick  Bland. 


Novembe- 0th,  1788. 

Dear  Sir  : — It  is  with  real  pleasure 
that  I  congratulate  you  on  your  nppoint- 
ment  to  the  Senate,  to  prevent  which,  not 
a  few  manoeuvres  were  played  OiT.  The 
gentlemen  of  the  Federal  side  of  the 
question — I  mean  the  Non-Emcftdo-To- 
rieSf  finding  themselves  stript  of  the 
Lion's  skin,  with  great  dexterity  put  on 
the  Fox*s  tail,  but  neither  art  or  strength 
would  avail  them,  and  the  Ballots  stood 
for  Mr.  R.  H.  Lee  98,  for  Mr.  William 
Grayson  86,  for  Mr.  Jas.  Madison  77,  and 
the  two  first  having  the  majority  of  both 
Houses,  were  declared  duly  elected.  In 
you  sir,  does  the  majority  of  your  coun- 
try expect  an  able,  a  strenuous  and  a 
steady  advocate  for  those  amendments, 
without  which  little  good  and  much  evil 
I  fear  will  he  its  portion.  Tou  no  doubt 
will  have  seen  the  artful  substitute  (for 
the  proposed  application   to    Congress) 


calculated  to  affrcnt  and  irritate- our 
sister  States  in  requiring  peremptorily 
the  adoption  of  our  ileas  in  toto,  and  an 
absolute  conformity  in  all  their  acts  until 
such  adoption  should  take  place,  which, 
although  it  was  in  the  teeth  of  their  own 
arguments  against  previous  amendments, 
was  supported  strongly  in  opposition  to 
those  which  were  adopted  for  calling  a 
Convention.  The  application  founded 
on  those  resolutions  for  calling  a  Con- 
vention, will  probably  bo  brought  for- 
ward this  day,  and  will,  I  think,  speak 
the  clear  and  decided  language  of  the 
State.  The  bill  for  choosing  a  Presi- 
dent has  passed  the  Delegates,  and  that 
for  choosing  Representatives  is  in  great 
forwardness.  Much  pains  is  taken  to 
lay  off  the  districts  so  as  to  include  the 
most  consequent  Non-Emendo-Tories, 
but  I  expect  this  bill,  which  is  almost 
entirely  of  their  carving,  will  be  hushed 
up  and  served  out  to  the  Public  in  a  more 
delicate  form  than  it  at  present  appears 
in.  As  vou  have  once  more  honored  me 
with  your  correspondence,  I  shall  pre- 
sume on  a  iK)ntinuance  of  it,  whenever 
any  event  worth  communicating  shall 
come  under  yonr  cognizance  in  your 
public  character,  assuring  you  at  the 
same  time  of  a  reciprocity,  and  that  in 
your  private  one  it  will  ever  afford  much 
pleasure  to  hear  from  you,  to  one  who  is 
with  the  greatest  esteem,  DSir, 

Your  friend  and  obd't  servant, 
Tbeodorick  Bland. 


DAVID  GALLOWAY  TO  R.   H.   LEE. 

Lancaster  Cly,,  April  28th,  1789. 

As  we  are  informed  that  the  upper 
parts  of  Potomack  are,  by  a  late  survey, 
found  to  be  most  Central  for  yonr  new 
seat  of  Government,  we  flatter  ourselves 
with  the  hope  that  Alexandria  will  be  the 
place :  and  that  it  will  thereby  soon  ex- 
ceed its  namesake  on  the  hill,  when  in 
its  highest  degree  of  wealth  and  gran- 
deur. For  this  event,  I  hope  the  low 
lands  on  both  sides  of  the  Potomack  will, 
by  proper  cultivation,  soon  become  as 
fertile  as  that  of  ancient  Egypt  after 
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their  most  favourable  inundation,  and 
the  completion  of  the  new  navigation 
open  a  most  extensive  trade  to  our  Capi- 
tol, from  a  much  more  valuable  country 
than  that  which  lay  above  the  Cataracts 
of  the  Nile.    *    ♦    * 

If  your  time  will  permit,  and  you  will 
deign  to  inform  me  about  some  of  the 
many  material  matters  which  I  presume 
must  now  he  under  the  consideration 
of  Congress  (particularly  the  nflTair  of 
British  Debts)  it  will  very  much  oblige 
me,  as  the  settlement  of  thexe  must  un- 
doubtedly affect  this  State  more  than  any 
of  the  others,  they  no  doubt  wish  to 
know  how  long  that  affair  may  be  sus- 
pended ;  and  I  find  many  who  seem  con- 
vinced that  the  surrender  of  the  Forts 


and  Territories  retained  by  the  British, 
will  still  retard  this  matter  for  some 
years.  In  the  meantime,  they  hope 
proper  methods  will  be  fallen  upon  for 
discharging  the  debts  due  to  their  sub- 
jects, that  they  may  be  the  better  able  to 
pay  what  they  owe  to  Foreigners. 

I  am  much  afraid  the  publick  Credit 
will  never  be  firmly  established  abroad 
until  that  is  so  effectually  done  at  home, 
as  to  induce  every  subject  cheerfully  to 
bind  his  property  whenever  Quvernmcnt 
may  have  occasion  for  it,  and  the  gener- 
ous discharge  of  past  promises  will  sure- 
ly add  much  to  the  success  of  subse- 
quent ones.  Pray,  what  do  you  think 
will  be  the  fate  of  our  one  for  forty 
Paper  money  when  payable. 


4  ♦  •  •  » 


GRACE. 


A  SONNET. 


Methinks  an  Angel  might  have  laid  his  hand 
On  her  fair  christening  morn  upon  her  face, 
And  said:  *'  This  child  mu$t  bear  the  name  of  Grace,** 
In  dulcet  accents,  heaven-like,  clear  and  bland. 
And  chrism  so  rare  the  maid  hath  not  denied  ; 
For  she  hath  found  her  joy  in  deeds  of  love, 
And  words  of  cheer  by  Want  and  Sorrow's  side, — 
Her  feet  on  earth,  her  thoughts  all  turned  above. 
'Tis  said  that  they  who  seek  a  Convent's  shade 
Are  re-baptized  with  new  and  saintly  name. 
Type  of  a  purer  birth.     When  she  hath  laid 
Aside  earth*8  robes  without  a  word  of  blame 
Methinks  that  Christ,  in  pointing  to  her  place,. 
Will  call  her  ttill  by  the  sweet  name  of  Grace  1 
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THE    CYNIC. 


HIS  TIEW8  OF  MEN  AND  THINGS. 


I. 


"  The  character  of  Lara  was  taken 
—  V ,  Esq  ,  a  conspicuous  orna- 


by  A— 

ment  of  our  best  society.     Ho  looked  and 

acted  his  character  to  perfection." 

Morning  Sun. 

The  individual  here  mentioned  in  the 
columns  of  the  Morning  Sun — a  paper 
which  I  thoroughly  despise,  because  it 
always  toadies  and  beslavers  with  the 
most  disgusting  adulation  every  member 
of  our  mushroom  aristx>cracy — is  one  of 
the  most  perfect  humbugs  of  the  present 
age.  lie  is  handsome  if  you  choose — / 
consider  him  eifominate-Iooking — and 
possesses  a  considerable  fortune.  A  great 
toast  in  the  mean  society  of  our  day,  he 
is  still  unmarried — he  would  rather  sim- 
per in  some  foolish  character  at  fancy 
balls,  than  live  like  a  gentleman  and  good 
citizen. 

It  is  more  especially  in  his  relations 

with  the  fair  sex  that  Augustus  V is 

a  charlatan  and  a  humbug.  He  has  a 
"  love  of  a  moustache" — a  pair  of  "  mild 
dark  eyes" — and  he  assumes  graceful  at- 
titudes against  the  mantelpiece,  ogling 
the  young  ladies  in  a  bewitching  way. 
He  is  convinced  that  they  are  one  and  all 
his  humble  admirers — that  they  await 
his  nod — that  they  tremble  at  bis  frown, 
and  rejoice  when  he  deigns  to  smile.  But 
stop:  you  fancy  perhaps  that  I  am  going 
to  impale  this  interesting  youth  upon  the 
stake  of  female  perfection : — that  I  am 
about  to  praise  the  fair  sex.  If  you  think 
so,  you  are  mistaken.  On  the  contrary, 
I  say,  that  this  young  male  humbug  has 
reason  to  assume  his  lordly  airs.  He  has 
the  right  to  consider  his  charms  almost 
irresistible.  Some  of  the  fair  damsels 
whose  only  end  in  entering  society  is  to 
catch  a  wealthy  husband — and  I  leave 
you  to  decide  how  many  have  this  end  in 
view — insist  on  paying  him  an  awful  and 
revolting  homage.  They  pursue  him  with 
an  assiduity  which  has  something  horri- 
ble about  it.  They  shrug  their  bare 
shoulders  to  display  the  dimples — ^arrange 


their  head-dress  that  the  round  arm  and 
delicate  hand  may  be  observed — draw 
back  their  slipper  hastily  that  he  may 
see  the  pretty  foot — and  bestow  on  him 
glances  so  languishing  that  they  make  us 
old  white  waistcoats,  herding  in  the  cor- 
ner and  scowling  through  our  eyeglasses, 
sneer,  and  revel  in  disgust.  There  are 
some  who  pretend  to  avoid  his  acquain- 
tance— and  turn  away  coldly  when  he 
approaches.  The  youthful  Adonis  only 
twirls  his  moustache — smiles,  and  regards 
these  as  more  interested  in  his  welfare 
than  others.  They  aim  at  piquing  him, 
he  says : 

**  My  dear  friend,"  I  heard  him  say  to 
a  young  lady  some  time  since,  leaning 
gracefully  as  he  spoke  on  a  table  covered 
with  bijouterie,  "  there  is  only  one  thing 
more  disagreeable  than  the  broadest  flat- 
tery, and  that  is,  affected  indifference. 
Now,  I  see  from  your  expression  that 
you  think  me  vain — ^but  the  manner  in 
which  I  am  flattered  is  remarkable.  The 
girls  set  their  caps  at  me  terribly.  I  am 
not  satirising  any  body,  and  don't  want 
you  to  think  I  am  conceited :  but  really 
Flora  Blank  is  making  herself  perfectly 
ridiculous  about  me.  I  am  afr^d  that 
people  will  observe  it." 

It  was  true — humbug  as  Augustus  ia. 
People  had  observed  it — and  I  saw  the 
brother  of  Miss  Flora  enjoying  it :  enjoy- 
ing it  with  a  scowl  of  such  misery  and 
wrath,  that  I  thought  the  fingers,  writh- 
ing in  his  pockets,  were  clutching  the  han- 
dle of  a  pistol. 

It  is  said — but  I  give  the  report  no 
credit — that  this  lady  killer  is  occasion- 
ally, however,  unsuccessful.  The  report 
is  that  the  youth  commenced  flirting  with 

Nelly  B ,  a  lovely  but  very  poor  young 

lady.  He  thought  she  was  ready  to  take 
him  and  his  wealth  at  a  mementos  warn- 
ing— and  for  a  time  amused  himself,  calm- 
ly determining  to  engage  her  affections, 
and  just  when  the  crisis  approached,  re- 
tire, assuring  the  young  lady  that  he 
would  *'  always  be  her  friend."  It  ended 
in  his  falling  in  love  with  her  indiffer- 
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ence — he  addressed  her,  and  was  prompt- 
ly discarded  for  his  pains.  Such  is  the 
storj ;  and  my  informant  added  that  the 
young  gentleman,  although  mortified,  was 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that  she  expec- 
ted him  to  "soon  return."  He  did  not 
adventare  farther  however — and  I  for  one 
regard  him  as  an  humbled  and  defeated 
8¥rindler.    That  is  my  opinion. 

What  good  does  Augustus  V do  in 

the  world  ?  What  is  the  humbug  good 
for  ?  When  some  day  he  is  missing  in 
the  haunts  of  "  society,"  will  anybody 
mourn,  or  the  interests  of  the  country 
suffer?  But  he  lives  his  life — the  girls 
run  after  him — we  philosophers  sneer  at 
and  despise  him.  His  champagne  is  ex- 
cellent however,  and  we  remain  on  the 
very  best  terms.  That  reminds  me — let 
me  look  at  my  watch — yes,  it  is  five — I 
promised  I  remember  when  we  met  this 
morning,  to  come  up  and  try  that  Mo3t 
he  has  imported.    I  must  go. 


II. 


*' Is  there  any  solace,  or  consola- 
tion, dear  XJncle,  for  such  an  overwhelming 
misfortune?  If  there  is,  pray  mention  it. 
I  am  heart-broken." — Letter  from  Nephew 
Tonty  announcing  hit  discardal. 

Heart-broken  ? — ^fiddlesticks  I  Hearts 
don't  break  like  crockery,  you  ridiculous 
fellow.  I  always  thouglit  you  were  a 
fool,  Tom.  Now  I  know  it.  When  will 
this  miserable  cant  about  broken  hearts 
be  banished  from  society?  You  think 
you  know  all  about  love  affairs,  doubt- 
less. Keep  your  own  views  if  you  fancy 
— I  shall  employ  half  an  hour  in  relating 
for  your  instruction  the  actual  progress 
of  such  things. 

Tou  fall  in  love  with  a  pair  of  eyes  of 
course,  and  think  there  are  no  more  orbs 
in  the  world  like  them.  Tou  expend  a 
oonsiderable  amount  of  money  in  buying 
bouquets,  and  other  things  for  presents  — 
money  which  had  better  be  thrown  into 
the  gutter.  Tou  steal  the  adored  one's 
glove,  and  kiss*  and  treasure  it — you  moan 
and  weep  when  she  departs.  Tour  friends 
are  bored  by  your  enthusiasm,  and  ex- 


travagance.  Tou  are  drunk,  and  like 
drunkards  in  general  regard  the  world 
around  you  as  in  that  condition,  and 
yourself  as  the  only  sober  one.  Tou 
especially  consider  the  individual  drunk 
who  will  not  acknowledge  your  adored 
Julianna  to  be  the  miracle  of  creation. 
Now,  my  dear  young  ninny,  I  don't  quar- 
rel with  all  this — make  a  fool  of  yourself 
as  often,  and  to  as  great  an  extent  as  you 
fancy; — but  I  for  one  do  not  consider 
your  sweetheart  a  paragon:  very  soon 
you'll  agree  with  me.  But  to  continue: 
the  affair  proceeds.  The  agitation  grows 
greater — the  cauldron  begins  to  bubble — 
after  a  while  it  runs  over,  into  a  declara- 
tion. 0  moonlight  love  and  flowers! — 
you  probably  say  to  the  divine  one — 0 
ecstasy  !  0  bliss !  0  kiss !  0  eyes  I  0 
sighs  I  Had  I  a  heart  for  falsehood 
framed  I  ne'er  could  injure  you! — and  so 
on  for  ten  minutes.  Tou  have  mean- 
while secured  the  young  lady's  hand: 
you  are  crushing  the  jewels  of  her  rings 
into  her  fingers — you  are  devouring  with 
your  eyes  her  ruby  lips,  under  the  im- 
pression that  you  will  very  soon  kiss 
them.  Well,  my  young  friend,  you  find 
yourself  somewhat  mistaken.  Tou  dis- 
cover that  you  and  the  young  lady  are 
the  victims  of  a  "  slight  misunderstand- 
ing." Instead  of  sinking  down,  over- 
come; and  "hiding  her  tears  and  blushes 
in  your  bosom"  as  the  heroines  in  novels 
do,  she  draws  away  her  hand  and  says 
with  chilling  coldness — "  Sir  1"  Tes,  my 
young  friend,  "Sir!"  is  the  very  word: 
and  when  you  urge  your  suit  she  says : 
"No  I  thank  you — pray  excuse  me!" 

Thus  you  are  discarded.  Some  one 
has  struck  you  on  the  side  of  your  silly 
head  with  a  bludgeon — you  don't  faint; 
but  you  reflect  that  self-preservation  is 
the  first  law  of  Nature.  Tou  seize  your 
hat — ^you  bow  with  misery  or  hauteur — 
you  do  not  wait  for  her  to  reply — she 
might  strike  again.  Tou  vanish  igno- 
miniously — ^you  traverse  the  streets,  a 
pleasing  somnambulist. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  you  observe — 
but  the  world  has  come  to  an  end.  Some- 
body says,  '*  Hey,  Tom  1"  But  there  is 
no  one  near.  Tou  retire  to  your  lodg- 
ings— you  deposite  your  hat  and  gloves 
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upon  the  table  with  dreadful  ca1mne<ts — 
you  deliberately  light  a  cigar — but  in 
some  manner  it  is  ground  in  two  between 
your  teeth.  You  thn)W  it  away — your 
forehead  sinftR,  in  a  fine  stage  attitude, 
between  your  hands — you  glare  at  the  un- 
offending carpet,  or  you  blubber — Buoh!- 
ooh  !-oohI  she  wont  inar-mar-niar-y  nte  1 
Tm  miserable — Pm  heart-broken.  I'll  go 
and  put  an  end  to  myself!  You  start  up: 
you  seise  a  pistol — unfortunately  it's  not 
loaded,  and  a  death  of  that  description 
would  be  shocking.  You  will  drown 
yourself!  But  you  think  better  of  that 
too.  The  water  is  so  cold! — or  so  un- 
pleasantly warm !  Then  drowning  is 
such  a  disagreeable  affair.  You  recon- 
sider your  determinatitm — you  become 
"calm" — ytm  light  a  fresh  cigar. 

A  week  afterwards  you  discover  that 
"  time  works  wonders."  The  world  really 
does  appear  not  to  have  terminated  so 
abruptly  as  you  imagined.  The  sun  is 
shining  up  there  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened— the  houses  are  standing  where 
they  always  stood — the  carriages  and 
carts  are  going  about  the  streets — the 
train  is  puffing  yonder,  and  an  omnibus 
rushes  by  crammed  close  with  passen- 
gers. Uncivil  as  it  may  appear,  the  in- 
habitants of  this  "  dusty  ball"  have  de- 
clined winding  up  on  account  of  your 
miofortune.  You  smile  a  "sorrowful 
smile;" — you  write  some  sad  sweet  verses; 
— ^you  turn  down  your  collar,  and  think 
of  re-perusing  Lara  and  Childe  Harold, 
and  obtaining  a  quart  bottle  of  the  best 
Holland  gin  to  console  your  wounded 
heart,  after  the  manner  of  Lord  Byron. 

A  month  afterwards  you  are  rapidly 
recovering.  Some  bruises  remain — you 
are  a  little  sore  where  you  were  struck — 
you  think  yourself  "  deuced  unfortunate" 
— but  you  are  becoming  resigned.  Your 
appetite  returns  in  force — ^you  regain 
your  taste  for  billiards,  or  ten-pins — you 
laugh  at  the  new  farce,  or  spend  a  "  de- 
lightful evening"  in  some  fashionable 
mansion  up  on  Bullion  street.  And,  last 
of  all — to  end  this  "sad,  eventful  history" 
—you  meet  your  Julian na  at  a  party, 
and  shake  hands  with  her.  l)o  yon  groan 
as  you  do  so  ?  Bo  you  look  unutterable 
things,  at  the  handsome  girl — declaring, 


with  your  large,  sad,  melancholy  eyes,  "I 
love  thee  still— my  heart  is  broken — we 
meet  here  in  this  hollow  show,  where  I 
have   come    to    dissipate  my   misery, — 
though  all  is  but  a  mockery  of  my  wo." 
Do  you   say  that,  with  your  handsome 
eyes, — sighing  deeply  as  you  press  her 
hand, — and   *' looking   love"   as  before? 
You  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     Ha!  ha  I 
Three    months  is   a    long    time — many 
MiingK  occur  in  three  months.     You  don't 
sigh  or  blush,  or  roll  your  eyes  in  that 
unwholesome  way.     You  approach  JuU- 
anna  with  an  air  of  easy  familiarity — 
yon  smile  in  the  gayest  way — you  play 
with  your  glove — you    declare  yourself 
charmed  to  see  her  looking  so  well,  and 
forthwith  ask  her  to  dance.    You  tell  her 
a  dozen  anecdotes — make  a  score  of  jokes 
— compliment  her  twice  as  often — and 
then  smile  and  leave  her.    You  are  anxi- 
ous  to  get  across  to  Susanna,  who  is 
smiling  at  you  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  room — you  have  rather  taken  a  fa  icy 
to   Susanna.    Julianna  is  a  sweet  and 
beautiful  girl,  it  is  true — but,  then,  just 
to  think  of  Susanna!     That  evening  yoa 
return  to  your  lodgings,  thinking  of  the 
latter — you  re-vamp  some  verses  written 
for  Julianna,  and  adapt  them  for  Susanna, 
wh(»se  hair  is  of  a  different  shade — ^yoa 
have  recovered. 

That  is  the  real  state  of  the  case — the 
manner  in  which  hearts  are  broken.  And 
now,  young  man,  let  me  tell  you  that  yoa 
are  a  goose  if  you  imagine  your  misery 
is  going  to  remain.  Come  and  see  me  in 
three  months,  and  if  you  are  not  cured,  I 
will  give  you  my  town  house  to  pine  in. 
I  tell  you,  that  this  is  the  real  nature  of 
love— dispute  it  as  you  may. 

I  have  beard  of  loving  a  whole  life 
long — and  constancy  for  ever — and  a 
tenderness  which  passed  all  mortal  calcu- 
lation. I  have  even  read  instances  where- 
in men  and  women  were  faithful  unto 
death — despised  all  shame — and  lived  and 
died  majestic  images  of  eternal  truth  and 
beauty. — I  say  that  I  have  read  this : — 
but  books  are  full  of  humbug.  I  end  my 
discourse,  young  man,  by  informing  you, 
that,  in  my  own  opinion  at  least,  ymi  are  a 
humbug ;  and  I  hope  you'll  trouble  me 
with  no  more  of  your  nonsense. 
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III. 

"The  nineteenth  century  has  abolished 
all  these  puerile  absurdities.  This  is  the 
a{?e  of  progress — of  advancement — and  of 
culmination  in  all  human  things." — Everi' 
ing  Paper, 

Oh,  yes  I  The  age  of  "progress!" — of 
"advancement"!! — of  "uulmiDation'M!! 
Especially  of  culmination ! 

1  consider  the  nineteenth  century  an 
unadulterated  humbug.  Of  coarse  you 
regard  me  as  a  growling  cynic-^I  am 
one — I  am  proud  of  it.  I  say  that  any 
rational  thinker  who  comes  to  a  different 
conclusion,  in  relation  to  the  present  age, 
is,  like  his  century,  a  humbug.  Where 
is  the  progress — the  advancement — the 
culmination?  I  maintain  that  our  epoch 
is  culminating  downward;  advancing 
backward:  progressing  toward  a  heaven- 
abandoned,  truth-revolting  scoundrelism  I 

I  will  establish  my  thesis.  In  what  do 
we  advance?  In  sincerity,  in  honesty, 
in  propriety?  There  is  none.  Every- 
thing is  rotten.  Everything  is  a  humbug* 
Tou  can't  go  out  into  the  streets  without 
discovering  some  object  to  disgust  you. 
This  very  morning  I  was  walking  slowly 
along  Bullion  street — I  live  on  Bullion 
street,  because  it  is  respectable — when  I 
encountered  Croesus  Scribe,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Universal  Benevolence  Society, 
I  have  never  seen  a  man  dress  better  than 
Croesus.  His  broadcloth  is  a  wonder — 
as  he  walks,  his  watch-seals  jingle  richly 
— his  boots  never  fail  tx>  creak — his  coun- 
tenance is  fashioned  into  an  expression 
eminently  indicative  of  the  post  he  occu- 
pies. He  looks  the  Universal  Benevo- 
lence Society: — lie  walks  in  a  way  that 
says,  '^Corne  all  ye  poor  and  unfortunate 
— we  are  prepared  to  honour  your  drafts." 
Croesus  is  high  in  the  respect  of  the  com- 
munity. His  name  heads  every  list  for 
charitable  purposes.  He  casually  men- 
tions, if  you  introduce  the  subject  of  a 
trifling  loan,  that  he  is  absolutely  bare  of 
money,  having  given  his  last  dollar  to  the 
Feejee  Island  Company,  whose  object  is 
to  furnish  copies  of  the  Morning  Jour- 
nals to  those  sad,  benighted  individuals. 

Do  you  tell  me  that  Croesus  is  no  hum- 


bug? I  scout  the  opinion,  and  declare 
to  you,  that  if  I  was  only  American 
dictator,  Fd  crush  that  vile,  old,  miser- 
able sham,  and  distribute  his  estate  among 
the  orphans  he  has  impoverished.  As  I 
said,  we  met  this  morning,  and  walked 
arm  in  arm  down  Bullion  street — ^I 
thought  I  would  give  the  old  Pharisee 
my  arm,  just  to  make  the  maiden  ladies, 
who  have  long  been  setting  their  caps  at 
him,  envy  me.  Of  course  I've  no  quarrel 
with  this  gentleman.  We  are  on  the 
most  friendly  terms.  We  bow  and  smile 
— and  only  snarl  in  private. 

Croesus  is  not  the  sole  humbug  of  oar 
street.  There's  little  Miss  Seraphina, 
who  is  of  course  a  seraph.  Her  hoops 
extend  across  the  entire  pavement — her 
pretty  little  feet  go  patter!  patter!  as 
she  walks — her  countenance  is  filled  with 
the  most  affecting  innocence,  and  shrink- 
ing, timid  sweetness.  You  probably  re- 
gard her  as  an  angel.  I  am  glad  to  say 
I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  She  is  a 
sham.  Only  last  week  she  discarded  one 
who  loved  her  with  the  very  tenderest  af- 
fection— and  all  because  he  was  poor. 
She  is  now  ogling  old  Croesus,  whose 
daughter  is  her  most  intimate  friend. 
She  goes  to  the  house  to  see  Elmira 
Croesus,  in  a  sociable  ^ay — and  throws 
her  arms  devotedly  around  that  maiden, 
and  looks  incidentally  at  Croesus,  read- 
ing his  newspaper  under  the  droplight. 
When  she  kisses  Elmira,  Miss  Seraphina 
makes  her  warm  salute  extremely  ardent. 
The  very  sound  says  plainly  to  all  male 
spectators,  and  especially  to  that  one  who 
is  reading  his  newspaper,  "Don't  you 
wish  it  was  you,  sir?"  And  then  they 
kiss  again — and  their  arms  are  around 
each  other,  and  with  a  timid,  hesitating 
air.  Miss  Seraphina  goes  and  gives  her 
little  hand  to  the  reader.  He  presses  it — 
his  old  red  eyes  gloat  for  a  moment,  on 
the  downy  cheeks  and  red  lips — he  says, 
with  a  leer  of  admiration,  **You  must 
come  more  frequently.  Miss  Seraphina, 
and  be  more  sociable.  My  dear  Elmira 
really  enjoys  your  society." 

And  now,  do  you  think  that  Miss  Sera- 
phina really  cares  for  Elmira — or  Elmira 
for  Miss  Seraphina?  No,  sir!  They 
have  ulterior  views.    All  this  kissing  and 
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embracing  is  a  farce.  Elmira  is  in 
love  with  Seraphina's  brother — ^handsome 
Charley — and  by  being  intimate  with  her 
the  lovers  very  frequently  meet.  Thus 
the  game  goes  on.  Thus  humbug  rules. 
And  Croesus  goes  to  church  on  Sunday, 
and  devoutly  makes  the  responses.  He 
walks  forth — portly  and  rich  looking — 
from  the  vestibule — Elmira  is  sweeping 
the  pavement  at  his  side — Seraphina  is 
walking  with  her  brother  Charles,  be- 
hind. In  a  year  there  will  be  a  great 
wedding— and  Croesus,  and  Charley,  will 
be  married.  Mrs.  Croesus  will  squan- 
der her  husband's  money,  and  hen-peck 
the  poor  old  fellow  abominably.  Mrs. 
Charley  will  reign  the  Empress  of  fashion, 
while  her  husband  is  slaving  to  support 
her !  I  have  heard  of  Arcady ;  of  Daph- 
nis,  and  Chloe ;  of  love  and  simplicity, 
and  happiness.  This  is  the  way  we  im- 
prove upon  it — we  of  the  nineteenth 
century  of  progress.    Progress  1 1 1 


IV. 

"The  Hon.  Joel  Mugn^ins  being  entitled 
to  thp  floor,  then  spoke  as  follows — " 

IDaUy  Talk. 

I  consider  the  member  of  Congress, 
from  this  district,  beneath  contempt. 
Joel  Muggins  is  a  scoundrel.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  making  this  statement.  He 
is  a  scoundrel — yes,  sir,  an  unadulterated, 
nnalloyed,  unmixed  scoundrel !  I  should 
like  to  hear  anybody  gainsay  it — and  I 
embrace  the  opportunity  to  say,  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Politics  in  general,  is  the 
science  of  scoundrelism. 

I  lately  called  on  Joel  Muggins,  in 
Washington,  to  obtain  a  contract  from 
Government.  I  wanted  that  contract.  It 
would  have  been  worth  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  clear  to  me.  I  did  not  obtain  it — 
another  did.  And  now  I  suppose  you 
will  say  that  I  did  not  make  use  of  the 
proper  means.  I  rebut  the  assertion  by 
stating  that  I  did  more.  I  expended  fif- 
teen hundred  dollars — clear  ten  per  cent, 
of  t!te  value  of  the  contract — in  hospi- 
tality to  members,  and  yet  failed.  Failed, 
sir  I — and  who  will  have  the  face  to  tell 


me  that  these  venal  representatives  were 
not  guilty  of  the  most  ungentlemanly 
breach  of  the  laws  of  hospitality  ?  They 
partook,  to  a  disgusting  extent,  of  my 
chaxppagne  and  ducks — and  thee,  every 
one,  including  that  scoundrel  Muggins, 
forgot  me  and  my  interests  completely- 
seemed  even  unaware  of  my  existence. 

The  day  afterwards  I  met  Joel  Mug- 
gins on  the  Avenue.  He  smiled  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  I  frowned — and 
he  had  the  abandoned  depravity  to  laugh. 
Yes — forgetful  of  every  dictate  of  gen- 
tlemanly honour,  this  individual  laughed. 

*<  Better  luck  next  time,  old  fellow," 
were  his  words,  ("old  fellow!")  "and 
to  let  you  into  a  secret,  you  did  not  pro- 
ceed in  your  little  affair  like  a  man  of 
sense.  1  heard  several  of  my  brother 
Kepresentatives  complain  of  your  cham- 
pagne— and  serious  charges  were  brought 
against  your  canvas-backs.  Nothing  but 
my  high  regard  for  your  feelings  pre- 
vents me  from  declaring  that,  in  truth, 
they  were  tough.  Under  these  peculiar  cir^ 
cumstances  I  can  scarcely  wonder  at  your 
failure.  And  besides — there  is  another 
little  trifle  in  which  I  think  you  acted 
without  due  consultation,  and  under  a 
misapprehension.  It  is  customary  with 
gentlemen,  who  are  candidates  for  con- 
tracts, to  pay  to  the  members  whom  they 
invite  to  supper  a  compliment,  which  you 
omitted.  In  a  word,  it  is  usual  on  such 
occasions  to  place  under  every  plate  a 
note  for  a  thousand  dollars — and  the  deli- 
cate nature  of  a  compliment  of  this  de- 
scription will  at  once  be  obvious  to  you, 
upon  a  little  reflection.  It  gives  your  guest 
an  appetite  for  his  supper — impresses 
on  his  mind  an  exalted  opinion  of  your 
hospitable  character — and  sends  him 
away,  as  an  invariable  result,  in  the 
happiest  and  most  complacent  humor. 
He  looks  at  your  claims  in  the  most 
favourable  light — his  mild  digestion  re- 
acts on  the  intellect — he  reflects  that 
your  cuisine  is  as  perfect  as  possible,  and 
you  yourself  must  be  perfect.  This  is 
the  way  of  the  world,  old  fellow,  and 
I'm  afraid  your  interests  have  suffered 
from  inexperience.  I  need  scarcely  say 
that  when  your  champagne  is  flat,  and 
your  canvas-backs  tough — and  with  tears 
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in  my  eyes  I  must  tell  you  that  they 
were — above  all,  when  you  forget  to  gar- 
nish your  dishes, — then  your  guests  are 
sent  off  in  an  unfavourable  state  of  mind. 
With  the  hope,  my  dear  fellow,  that  you 
will  profit  by  these  hints,  and  on  the 
next  occasion  go  to  work  more  knowingly, 
I  bid  you  an  affectionate  and  respectful 
fiirewell." 

Tea,  those  were  the  words  of  this 
abandoned  wretch,  as  he  went  off  laugh- 
ing in  his  sleeve.  He  is  just  appointed 
Minister  to  the  Court  of  Timbuctoo,  and 
I  heard  from  a  gentlemanly  member  of 
the  press,  who  supplies  the  New  York 
papers  with  intelligence,  how  he  secured 
this  lucrative  appointment.  The  great 
aim  of  the  candidates  was  to  get  the 
private  ear  of  the  President,  and  Mug- 
gins secured  it  by  the  most  unworthy 
means.  He  bribed  a  scullion  to  admit 
and  conceal  him  in  the  White  House — 
and  an  hour  after  midnight,  proceeded  to 
the  chamber  of  the  President,  armed  and 
determined  to  secure  his  desire  or  perish. 
His  victim  was  awakened  by  the  click  of 
a  revolver's  trigger,  as  the  midnight  as- 
sassin cocked  the  murderous  weapon; 
and  then  and  there,  under  the  most  aw- 
ful threats,  the  trembling  Chief  Magis- 
trate signed  in  blood,  which  Muggins 
extracted  from  his  arm,  the  paper  which 
the  burglar  desired.  I  have  this  narra- 
tive from  the  most  reliable  source — my 
gentlemanly  informant  is  a  friend  of  the 
Bcnllion,  and  managed  by  a  bribe  to  ob- 
tain the  intelligence  which  you  will  see 
to-morrow  in  the  New  York  Journal, 
with  which  my  informant  regularly  cor- 
responds. Maggins  will  laugh  at  it,  of 
course — as  will  everybody.  He  will  say 
that  the  story  was  made  up  by  "  one  of 
those  lying  letter  writers'* — and  every 
one  will  believe  it.  Muggins,  meanwhile, 
is  regularly  appointed,  and  departs  in  a 
month  for  Timbuctoo. 

I  now  leave  the  question  with  every 
unbiassed  mind — Is  not  Muggins  a  scoun- 
drel, and  Politics  the  science  of  scoun- 
drelism?  And  yet  people  call  me  a 
cynic,  and  a  growler,  when  I  mildly  ex- 
press my  disapprobation  of  the  credulity 
and  good  humour  of  the  public  about  all 
this: — people  laugh  if  I  complain  that 


Fve  been  swindled  out  of  fifteen  hundred 
dollars ! 


V. 


"The  Presf  having  been  toasted,  Bybos 
Jokes,  Esq.,  rose  to  respond,  and  in  the 
happiest  manner — ." 

[Wttkly  Palladium, 

Oh,  yes!  in  the  "happiest  manner!" 
That  man,  Byron  Jones,  is  an  author.  I 
hate  authors.  I  regard  the  individual 
who  does  not  despise  these  fellovrs,  as 
recreant  to  every  instinct  of  a  citizen  and 
a  gentleman. 

That  man  Jones  is  no  stranger  to  me. 
I  have  followed  him  in  his  career  from 
the  very  first,  and  I  blush  for  him.  He 
was  bred  to  an  honest  business  behind 
the  counter  of  a  merchant,  but  has  aban- 
doned every  respectable  means  of  living 
and  taken  to  authorship.  The  most  dis- 
gusting thing  about  him  is  his  odious  af- 
fectation of  independence — ^his  free  and 
easy  impudence  when  he  is  thrown  with 
his  betters — he  had  even  the  vulgar  pre- 
sumption, when  I  met  him  in  a  close- 
packed  omnibus  the  other  day,  to  clap 
me  on  the  shoulder  and  address  me  um 
"  old  boy." 

"I  am  not  an  old  boy,  sir,"  I  said 
with  cold  dignity,  "and  must  request  you 
to  omit  in  future,  that  particular  style  of 
address." 

"Omit  it?  why  certainly,  my  dear 
fellow,"  he  replied,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
impudent  expression  of  amusement  in 
them  as  he  spoke.  "  Excuse  me,  but  I 
thought  that  I  might  approach  you  in  a 
friendly  way,  as  ycu  squeesed  my  hand 
so  very  hard  at  Croesus'  the  other  day, 
after  dinner,  and  declared  to  me,  with 
tears  in  your  eyes,  that  I  was  your  oldest 
and  dearest  friend.  Don't  misunderstand 
me,  however — I  am  not  uncharitable— 
everything  is  natural  in  this  world,  and 
few  actions  of  my  fellow  man  surprise 
me — after  dinner." 

I  was  so  much  disgusted  at  this  calumny 
that  I  was  silent  I  snorted,  I  believe, 
however — I  was  so  much  outraged. 

"There,  there,  my  dear  friend,"  the 
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Talgnr  fellow  went  on,  "don't  be  angry. 
You  despise  me,  do  you  not?  I  have  al- 
ways ubserved  that  you  men  of  means 
despise  us — until  we  get  rich — us  of  the 
literary  guild :  whilst  we — we  have  the 
most  unboundM  respect  for  you  gentle- 
men of  the  purse, — our  patrons.  Don't 
be  hard  on  us,  however.  Who  can  tell 
the  feelings  of  an  insect,  or  an  author, 
in  the  presence  of  bis  betters  ?  Tou  see 
we  poor  devils  are  obliged,  from  time  to 
\ime,  to  go  in  good  sooietyi  It  keeps  us 
bright,  and  revives  our  flagging  energies. 
We  are  grateful  when  we  are  admitted 
to  the  upper  circles,  where  Bullion, 
Croesus,  and  the  rest  of  our  great  leaders 
of  the  moneyed  world  dispense  an  elegant 
and  unostentatious  hospitality — we  are 
grateful,  and  improve  our  opportunities. 
As  to  that  vulgar  class  of  writers  who  go 
into  society  fur  the  purpose  of  satirizing 
it — I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  it.  I  mingle  with  my  betters 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  models — 
and  I  will  venture  to  give  you  an  inet  mce. 
See  now: — ^you  thought  that  I  was  simply 
enjoying  myself  the  other  day  when  we 
dined  together  at  the  house  of  that  ex- 
oellent  old  gentleman,  Croesus  Scribe. 
You  are  mistaken.  I  was  studying  our 
host — he  will  be  the  model  upc»n  which  I 
intend  to  fashion  my  new  work,  '  The 
Representative  Citizen.'  And  you,  my 
dear  sir — do  not  fancy  for  a  moment  that 
I  do  not  highly  value  your  virtues  and 
accomplishments.  I  have  been  studying 
yoUf  also— and  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Nay,  my  dear  sir,  you  seem  astonished — 
you  even  start.  But  be  not  uneasy.  You 
will  be  the  prominent  portrait  in  a  series 
of  sketches  of  eminent  citizens,  which  I 
have  just  contrttcted  to  supply  to  'The 
After  Dark,'  a  new  magazine,  to  com- 
mence in  January.  The  series  will  he 
entitled,  *Our  Very  Respectables/  and 
the  illustrations  will  be  gotten  up  regard- 
less of  expense.  I  am  glad  that  I  met 
you  to-day,  and  you  must  attribute  my 
unpardonable  rudeness  in  addressing  you 
as  'old  boy* — a  term,  the  uk«  uf  which 
I  deeply  regret — fo  the  anxiety  I  ex- 
perienced, that  our  relations  should  be 
as  familiar  as  possible. — I  see  you  smile: 
you  do  not  think  ill  of  my  scheme;  you 


acquiesce.  And  now,  my  dear  sir,  let 
me  improve  the  occasion.  I  must  have 
the  data  for  your  biography — your  public 
services — the  prominent  events  of  your 
life — the  origin  of  your  family — a  few 
anecdotes — ^and  a  daguerreotype.  The 
article  will  be  filled  with  illustrations. 
Your  birth-place,  the  cradle  in  which 
you  were  rocked,  the  house  which  you 
at  present  occupy,  and  other  interest- 
ing objects  and  memorials  will  be  en- 
graved in  the  highest  and  noblest  style 
of  art.  And  lastly — but  this,  I  approach 
with  diffidence.  I  fear  that  my  motive 
may  be  misunderstood — that  a  mean  and 
degrading  self-interest  may  appear  to 
prompt  me.  I  will,  however,  confide  in 
your  magnanimity  and  generosity,  and 
add  briefly  that  a  pecuniary  outlay 
will  be  necessary — for  the  preparation  of 
the  very  costly  engravings.  We  will 
say — shall  we  not — about  two  hundred 
dollars — the  sum  may  seem  large,  but 
remember  the  gratifying  character  of  the 
notice  of  yourself.  You  will  occupy  the 
first  and  most  honourable  position  in  a 
splendid  volume,  dedicate  wholly  to  *Our 
Very  Respectables.'  Your  name  will  be 
in  every  one's  mouth — ^you  will  stand  be- 
fore the  country  as  the  foremost  and  most 
eminent  of  our  citizens." 

This,  and  much  more,  the  fellow  said ; 
and  he  carried  his  begging  so  far — to 
such  disgusting  lengths — that  I  was  at 
last  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  his  an- 
noying request.  At  the  first  convenient 
place  we  alighted,  and  I  delivered  to  him 
my  check  for  two  hundred  dollars — and 
now  there  lies  the  identical  check  before 
me,  enclosed  in  a  miserable  insulting 
letter.    Here  it  is: 

"  My  Dear  Old  Boy: 

"I  send  back  your  check — but  with 
little  remorse  for  the  joke  I  played  on 
you.  'The  After  Dark'  existed  solely 
in  my  imagination — 'Our  Very  Re- 
spectables' will  never  be  written,  at  least 
by  the  humble  individual  who  now  ad- 
dresses you. 

"  I  append  a  few  moral  reflections  for 
your  benefit. 

"  To  possess  neither  stocks  nor  an  ae- 
oount  in  bank,  is  a  misfortune  sometimes 
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— ^but  seldom  a  crime.  Not  to  screw  and 
grind,  and  squeeze  like  a  sponge,  every 
man  whom  you  deal  with,  is  neither  a 
Tice  nor  a  folly.  It  is  better  to  write 
nonsense  for  a  living,  my  friend, 
than  to  rake  in  dirt  and  garbage  for 
wealth.  You  despise  me,  my  dear  old 
boy — there's  no  doubt  of  it.  Well,  1 
pity  t/ou.  We're  all  humbugs,  it  is  true, 
and  I  never  could  bear  to  make  com- 
parisons— but,  honestly  now,  I  think  Vm 
a  better  citizen  than  yourself.  But  why 
argue  ?  You  will  always  be  yourself— I 
shall  always  be 
"(With  distinguished  consideration,) 

"Byron  Jones." 

I  say,  that  letter  is  vulgnr,  insolent,  de- 
grading. I  say,  Byron  Jones  is  a  rascal.  I 
understand  him — he  has  said  that  he  de- 


spised^e,  more  than  once,  and  all  because 
I  forced  payment  of  what  was  my  due 
from  that  poor  devil.  Idler,  his  friend. 
Why  doen  not  society  place  the  brand  of 
its  reprobation  upon  this  class  Df  indi- 
viduals? Tlicy  are  non-producers,  mere 
hangers  on  ;  they  gamble  and  drink — and 
then  when  we  say  but  a  word,  they  cut 
at  and  slash  us,  and  make  fun  of  us. 

Miserable,  contemptible  age  I — disgust- 
ing epoch  1  I  say,  scoundrels  and  scoun* 
drelism  rule  the  roast — and  cynics  are 
the  only  philosophers.  I'm  a  cynic  I  I 
hate  everything! — I  despise  the  whole 
world! — I  despise  myself!  Yes,  I  am 
what  I  claim  to  be — a  dog  1  We're  all 
dogs! — Growl  away  then,  all  of  you! — 
snarl,  growl,  bite,  fellow-dogs !  The  less 
that  are  left  the  better  I 


LOST  AND  FOUND. 

Dear  Angel,  in  my  happy  dreams, 
I  saw  you  ere  you  came  to  me, 

As  morning  sees  the  golden  gleams 
Of  sunrise,  yet  beneath  the  sea! 
You  were  a  charm,  a  m>8tery. 
Some  being  beautiful  and  bright, 
Rising  upon  my  world. 
To  bless  my  longing  sight. 


I  lost  you  when  your  face  was  all 
My  hope  on  earth — you  went  away 

Into  the  West,  a  dying  fall 
Of  music  on  the  dying  day — 
The  song  of  birds  in  happy  May! 
A  type  of  all  things  fair  and  pure. 
An  angel  whose  soft  hand 
Shall  clasp  my  own  no  more. 
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I  lost  700 — ^Fate  was  stronger  far 

Than  love,  and  took  my  heart  away, 
Slow  drawing  down  the  brilliant  star 
«  That  guided  me  upon  my  way : 

And  life  and  hope  fell  to  decay, 

When  waking  from  the  joy  of  years, 

I  saw  your  face  no  more 

Through  lashes  wet  with  tears. 

But  vain  the  boast  '*I  take  from  yon 

Tour  hope  and  stay,  your  joy  and  pride  V 
I  dare  the  power  of  Fate  1    What*s  true 

Has  never  yet  dropped  down  and  died. 

Because  the  earth  and  seas  are  wide! 

A  million  leagues  may  hide  her  form — 

But  memory,  bow-like  strikes, 

Her  quarry  through  the  storm  1 

I  found  you  shrined  within  my  heart! 

A  jewel  brighter  lor  the  gloom : 
Buried,  like  some  great  work  of  art^ 

By  former  times  within  a  tomb — 

But  stronger  than  the  force  of  doom. 

Which  sought  to  bury  In  the  earth 

The  peerless  form,  nor  knew 

Its  brighter  after-birth. 

'    I  found  you  a^d  am  well  content 
To  see  you  not  with  mortal  eyes — 
Those  happy  hours  in  dalliance  spent, 
,  So  full  of  lights  and  melodies, 

Were  shapen  of  the  thing  that  dies« 
Not  so  with  memory,  ever-more 
An  ocean  flowing  in 
On  an  eternal  shore ! 
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LETTERS   OF   A   SPINSTER. 

Concerning  the  Inauguration  of  {he  50/A  President  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Public 

Affairs  of  the  2lst  Century, 


LETTER  L 

ntOM  MI8S  JAMB  DELAWARE  PEYTON, 

Presently  at  Washington^ 

TO  MISS  MART  TIBSRIM  BOONE, 

BassdaSf  Oregon, 

Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
February  — th,  A.  D.  2029.     ) 
Dear  Mart  : 

Here  we  are  at  the  capital  of  the  Re- 
public :  the  city  of  the  rising-sun.    We 
made  the  transit  from  ocean  to  ocean  in 
eight  days,  spending  four  days  by  way 
of    recreation    and   as    a    preventative 
against  Tourbilliere,  that  singular  affeo- 
lion  which  so  often   exhibits  itself  in 
young  travellers    who    take   their  first 
course  of  a  thousand  miles  over  the  irons. 
You  have  heard  of  this  disease  before, 
and  that  it  is  entirely  of  modern  origin. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  compensation  which 
we  of  this  age  pay  for  the  great  space 
which  our  social  relations  occupy,  and 
for  the  immense  velocities  with  which 
they  are  constantly  traversed.  Two  centu- 
ries ago,  when  the  greatest  speed  appli- 
cable to  either  public  or  private  convey- 
ances   was  that   of  a  well-conditioned 
horse,  and  when,  indeed,  all  motive  power 
was  estimated  by  the    labour   of  that 
animal,  this   disease    was  entirely  un- 
known.   In  truth,  the  existing  rates  of 
speed  had  been  attained  for  several  years, 
and  the  travelling  and  commercial  com- 
munities had  consequently  suffered  from 
this  ailment,  (they  having  been  all  the 
time  treated  in  the  most  scientific  man- 
ner, by  the  medical  faculty,  for  some 
other  recognized  complaint,)  until  acci- 
dent and  an  intelligent  patient  at  length 
discovered  the  new  malady  and  its  cause. 
The  doctors,  as  may  be  supposed,  imme- 
diately adopted,  classed  it,  and  gave  it  a 
name;  and  it  forthwith  became  a  fashion- 
able disease  among  those  who  could  af- 
ford it,  and  a  very  profitable  one  to  a  very 
exclusive  set  of  physicians;   to  wit,  to 


those  of  good  address  and  well-appointed 
equipages. 

This  affection  is,  you  know,  produced 
by  rapid  rail  road  motion  continued  un- 
interruptedly for  too  long  a  period.    In 
young  persons,  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
sixty  miles  an  hour,  it  generally  exhibits 
itself  about  the  tenth  or  twelfth  hour, 
and  in  those  who  are  older  at  a  greater 
or  less  interval,  according  to  their  consti- 
tutions and  habits.    As  you  may  con- 
ceive, the  first    symptoms  are  mental, 
and  vary  in  different  individuals;    for 
which  reason  the  process  has  also  been 
used  like  friction,  and  other  mechanical 
appliances — the  flying-horses  of  the  18th 
Century,  and  the  Cars  de  Beaujon  of  the 
19th — as  a  remedy   and   restorative  in 
certain  infirmities,  resulting  from  over- 
wrought brains.    Under  such  propulsion, 
in  one  of  a  lively  and  nervous  tempera- 
ment, the  perceptions  become  gradually 
quickened,  the  imagination  nimble  and 
forgetive,  and  the  whole  mental  circula- 
tion accelerated  to  the  degree,  that  the 
mind  loses  an  idea  almost  as  soon  as  it 
has  been  formed,  and  the  conversation  of 
such  a  person  becomes  corruscating;  vivid 
in  some  places,  but  with  great  gaps,  and 
crooked  or  indefinite  connections.    The 
ideas  of  such  a  one  are  like  the  artist's 
first  sketch  of  a  picture:  good  to  himself 
as  an  index  to  the  future  piece,  but  nearly 
valueless  to  any  other  person.    Yet  the 
sensation  is  renovating  and  pleasant    It 
produces  a  mood  of  mind  in  which  a 
General  may  plan  a  campaign,  a  lawyer 
an  argument,  or  an  architect  a  glowing 
facade,  or  an  airy  portico.    When  .the 
patient  is  of  a  more  sluggish  and  cognate 
mental  character,  the  effect  is  the  reverse. 
His  perceptions  become  gradually  more 
distinct  and  ornate— the  details  multiply 
upon  him,  and  his  conversation  becomes 
didactive,  persistent  and  tiresome.    This 
is  a  mood  in  which  a  General  may  fix  his 
magazines,  his  personnel  and  caisse  mi/i- 
taire;  a  lawyer  gather  and  arrange  his  an- 
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tborities  and  illustratioDS,  and  an  archi- 
tect elaborate  his  cornices  and  ceilings, 
his  carvings  and  frescoes.  In  short,  a 
car  load  of  people,  in  the  height  of  this 
distemperature,  resembles  a  collection  of 
possSdes,  each  with  all  *his  faculties  in 
full  but  different  employment.  When 
landed  at  an  Inn,  or  station-house,  they 
all  immediatel  J  separate,  as  if  acted  upon 
by  some  general  feeling  of  repulsion.  In 
ibis  stage  they  get  at  as  great  a  distance 
as  possible  from  each  other,  and  remind 
QS  of  Ossian's  warriors — 

*'The  chiefs  sat  apart,  each  on  his  own 
tocky  hill." 

A  very  simple  preventive  to  this  affec- 
tion, is  s(ud  to  be  found  in  changing 
position  in  the  cars  at  regular  intervals ; 
tha^  is,  by  riding  the  first  five  hundred 
miles  with  your  face  towards  the  engine, 
and  the  next  five  hundred  with  your  back 
to  it ;  but,  as  this  cannot  be  done  always, 
and  by  some  persons  not  at  all,  the  safest 
practice  is  to  leave  the  train  on  the  first 
appearance  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and 
wait  till  it  subsides.  Persons  in  this  state 
of  abeyance  on  the  road,  are  said  to  be 
waiting  for  their  brains.  If  the  disturb- 
ance be  continued  too  long,  it  is  said 
sometimes  to  affect  the  brain  seriously, 
and  to  require  complicated  remedies. 

A  very  pleasant  and  witty  person,  who 
travelled  with  us  a  short  distance  and 
stopped  when  his  head  began  to  give  way, 
amused  us  with  an  account  of  the  first 
known  instance  of  this  phrenzy,  or  the 
first  case  known  to  have  come  under  the 
oognizance  of  a  competent  physician. 
As  the  narrator  himself  was  beginning 
to  show  symptoms  of  exhilaration,  you 
may  suppose  that  the  narrative  was  a 
little  tinctured,  perhaps  improved,  by  the 
coming  fit 

According  to  his  account,  sometime 
towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  there 
was  held  at  Washington  a  great  ecclesi- 
astical synod,  or  convocation,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished brother  from  Willamette,  on 
the  Pacific,  had  been  selected  to  deliver 
the  opening  sermon,  or  address,  upon 
this  great  occasion.  The  parson,  as  often 
happens,  had  been  belated  in  his  appoint- 


ments for  the  journey,  and  in  conse- 
quence was  obliged  to  travel  express  for 
the  whole  distance.  lie  being  a  younger' 
brother,  and  more  accustomed  to  internal 
than  external  propulsions,  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  effect  of  rapid  movement 
upon  the  spiritual  part  of  his  nature,  or 
what  changes  might  be  wrought  on  pure 
orthodoxy  by  an  uninterrupted  churning 
of  two  or  three  days.  During  the  journey 
hehad  been  aware  of  an  increased  vitality ; 
a  more  elevated,  varied  and  delectable 
train  of  thought,  and  a  greater  feeling  of 
confidence  than  usual.  This  afflatus  he, 
being  of  a  sincere  and  candid  nature, 
had  attributed  to  the  importance  and 
interest  of  the  matter  in  hand ;  and,  nt 
the  proper  time  after  his  arrival  in  Wash- 
ington, he  betook  himeelf  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duty  confided  to  him,  with 
that  peculiar  feeling  of  mingled  humility 
and  confidence,  which  is  best  suited  to, 
and  most  coveted  by  all  public  instructors, 
and  is  the  surest  presage  of  success  in 
their  ministrati'ins. 

^s  our  travelled  divine  had  quite  an 
apostolic  reputation,  the  church  in  which 
his  sermon  was  delivered  was  filled  to  its 
utmost  extent,  not  only  with  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  his  own  persuasion,  but  with 
the  most  distinguished  and  critical  of  all 
the  other  sects.  lie  was  listened  to  with 
the  most  extraordinary  attention  through- 
out the  discourse ;  an  attention  which  he 
in  all  proper  humility  attributed,  in  part, 
to  his  own  sincere  and  skilful  handling, 
but  mainly  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  subject  itself.  He  had,  it  is  true, 
noticed  at  sundry  marked  passages  in  his 
address  an  interchange  of  glances,  sagaci- 
ous nods,  and  even  whisperings,  among 
his  brethren,  all  which  he  had  set  down 
to  the  same  cause,  and  regarded  as  marks 
of  approbation.  Judge  then  his  surprise 
when,  in  the  course  of  the  next  day,  he 
was  called  on  by  a  deputation  of  his  own 
persuasion,  acting  in  the  nature  of  a 
commission  **de  lunaiico  inquirendo"  to 
ask  explanation  in  regard  to  some  points 
of  his  recent  exercise,  which  appeared  to 
them  of  a  latitudinarian  aspect  and  ten- 
dency. The  surprise  was  mutual  when 
the  Committee  not  only  heard  their 
learned  brother  stoutly  deny  any  partici- 
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pation  in  the  dangeroas  opinioDS  with 
which  he  was  charged,  but  also,  that  any 
part,  or  sentence,  of  his  recent  prasleo- 
tion  could,  by  any  construction,  be  tor- 
tured into  the  support  of  such  heresies. 
The  conference  grew  warm,  and  the  mis- 
understanding general,  the  young  di- 
vine attributing  to  his  brethren  unchris- 
tian and  envious  designs  against  his  repu- 
tation, while  they,  on  the  other  hand, 
hesitated  as  to  the  sanity  of  their  favour- 
ite: doubting  whether  he  might  not  have 
been,  on  the  important  evening,  some- 
what  over  caudled  by  some  genial  old 
lady,  or  faUen,  in  some  other  marvellous 
manner,  under  the  devices  of  the  great 
enemy  of  mankind — in  other  words,  been 
bewitched.  This  latter  conclusion  would 
have  been  entirely  out  of  the  question  in 
the  present  day,  but  we  must  remember 
that  the  era  we  are  speaking  of,  was  not 
far  distant  from  that  in  which  they  had 
drowned  witches  and  hanged  Quakers  in 
Massachusetts,  and  was  almost  contempo- 
rary with  the  great  Mormon  abomination, 
and  the  puerile  and  impious  impositions  of 
the  spirit-rappers,  and  somnambulists. 

The  difficulty,  on  the  present  occasion, 
was  settled  without  producing  either  ex- 
communication or  schism,  the  disagree- 
ment between  the  Doctors  of  Divinity 
having,  for  the  first  and  only  time  at 
which  such  a  reference  has  ever  hap- 
pened, been  submitted  to  a  Doctor  of 
Medicine.  This  learned  person,  by  dint 
of  question  and  experiment,  soon  traced 
the  intellectual  disturbance  in  the  young 
divine,  to  the  almost  cometary  velocity 
with  which  he  had  been  whisked  across 
the  continent — and  in  the  emergency, 
prescribed  a  course  of  five  hundred  miles 
in  the  express  train,  to  be  ridden  with  the 
patient's  back  toward  the  engine.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  prescription 
succeeded,  and  that  our  divine,  on  his 
return,  was  found  to  be  of  an  orthodoxy 
the  most  perfect.  You  will  not,  of  course, 
be  so  simple  as  to  suppose  that  at  present, 
or  in  ordinary  cases,  the  malady  is  treated 
with  so  common  a  prescription.  Oh,  no. 
It  has  long  since  fallen  under  the  analo- 
gies of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and 
b  cured,  also,  by  the  methods  of  Moliere's 
Doctor  Argan — 


"Clysterium  donare 
Postea  seignare, 
Ensuita  purgare.*' 

Nor  can  we  blame  the  Doctors  for  this* 
course  of  proceeding.  It  is  necessary 
for  their  existence  as  a  learned  profession. 
Were  they  to  adminlHter  the  natural  reme- 
dies often,  they  might  as  well  burn  their 
diplomas,  and  would  soon,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  general  public, 

" —  be  turned  to  barnacles,  or  to  apes, 
With  foreheads  villainous  low." 

I  fancy,  my  dear  Mary,  I  can  see  your 
quiet  smile  as  yon  read  this  letter,  and 
can  estimate,  and  almost  approve,  your 
natural  but  unspoken  conclusion,  that  I 
am,  myself,  evincing  strong  symptoms  of 
the  disease  I  have  been  so  particular  in 
describing.  It  may  be  yon  are  right, 
though  I  hope  the  malady  is  with  me 
neither  deep-seated  nor  dangerous.  In 
truth,  we  took  every  precaution :  stopped 
one  day  at  Mailand,  another  at  the  Pyra- 
mids :  then  at  Salines ;  and  the  weather 
being  genial  and  rather  too  warm,  we 
rolled  northward  to  St.  Louis,  the  great 
city  of  the  interior— -the  City  of  the  Two- 
Rivers. 

I  eannot  help  thinking  it  a  pity,  my 
dear  Mary,  that  this  splendid  Metropolis, 
lying,  as  it  does,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
two  greatest  rivers  of  the  northern  conti- 
nent, and  in  the  very  heart  of  the  country, 
should  continue  to  bear  the  name  of  an 
almost  forgotten  saint,  whose  canoniza- 
tion, too,  may  not  have  been  very  well 
deserved;  the  name  being,  also,  the 
favourite  designation  of  a  race  of  kings, 
of  whom  scarce  one  possessed  any  great 
or  good  qualities.  This  city  is  the  Cob- 
lentz  of  the  Mississippi,  but  unlike  the 
Coblentz  of  the  Rhine,  both  the  rivers 
are  affluent  and  mighty.  There  surely 
must  have  been  some  significant  and  me- 
lodious word,  in  the  language  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, belonging  to  a  site  of  so  much 
strength  and  beauty,  which  we  might 
have  appropriated  without  going  to  the 
Church  Calendar  for  a  name.  While  at 
St.  Louis,  we  were  the  guests  of  Mrs. 

B .    My  stars,  what  an  Indian  queen 

of  a  woman  she  is.    I  thought  before  I 
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had  Been  every  phase  of  mortal  and 
merely  human  beauty,  but  here  is  a  sam- 
ple truly  sovra  humana.  By  the  way, 
I  must  tell  you  that  this  individual 
specimen,  connected  with  several  other 
instances,  observed  here  during  this  visit, 
will,  I  think,  serve  as  the  basis  for  a  new 
physiological  system,  which  I  intend,  at 
some  future  period,  to  elaborate  for  your 
benefit  and  my  own.  I  would  even  give 
you  an  outline  of  it  now,  but  am  too  near 
the  end  of  my  letter. 

We  met,  while  at  St.  Louis,  many  ac- 
quaintances, some  of  whom  accompanied 
us  here,  so  as  to  be  in  good  time  for  the 
great  pageant  of  the  4th  of  March— the 
Inauguration  of  the  50th  President  of  the 
United  States.  About  an  hour  before 
Bun-set,  on  the  day  after  we  left  St.  Louis, 
wecaught  thefirst  glimpse  of  the  great  city. 
Its  site  was  indicated  by  the  projection  on 
the  clear  eastern  sky  of  the  four  lofty 
spires  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Gospels. 
As  we  advanced,  the  broad  front  of  the 
Capitol  began  to  detach  itself  from  the 
neighbouring  foliage.  Approaching  the 
river,  we  swept  up  along  its  west  bank 
to  the  northward,  while  the  town  sprang 
up,  as  if  by  magic,  on  our  right.  First 
came  the  high  and  airy  Dome  of  the 
Church  of  Peace,  then  followed,  in  suc- 
cession, tower  and  dome,  spire  and  col- 
onnade, until  we  were  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  the  monumental  splendors  of 
the  capital  of  this  great  nation.  Bbwling 
onwards,  we  crossed  the  Potomac  on  a 
high  and  graceful  bridge,  and  passing  to 
the  left  of  the  main  city,  arrived  at  the 
station-house,  at  which  place  we  took 
carriages  for  our  lodgings,  which  are  a 
little  north-eastward  of  the  Capitol.  Here 
the  Tourbilliere  having  subsided,  I  have 
become  quite  observant  and  contempla- 
tive, as  I  hope  to  show  you  in  my  next 
letter.  Jane  D P . 

LETTER  IL 

FROK  THB  BAMS  TO  THE  SAMS. 

Quarter  of  the  Sena^^  \ 
Feb.  — th,  2029.     J 

Mr  Dear  M. 

Though  not  much  apprehensive  that  my 
first  letter  may  have  alarmed  you  for  my 


wits,  (knowing  well  your  staid  and  judi* 
oioQS  habit  of  thought,)  still  I  deem  it 
prudent  to  write  soon  again,  both  as  being 
conformable  to  our  compact  at  parting, 
and  as  giving  you  the  best  exemplaire  of 
my  mortal  self  in  the  transcript  of  my 
passing  thoughts.  Indeed  it  is  almost  a 
necessity  for  me  to  write,  and  that  for  a 
Bchool-girl  reason,  which  I  have  hitherto 
always  condemned  and  derided — I  refer 
to  the  practice  of  writing,  not  for  refer- 
ence, but  to  ^  the  matter  in  our  memory. 
All  that  I  see  here  is  so  interwoven  with' 
historical  recollections— so  peopled  with 
the  shades  of  departed  statesmen,  patri- 
ots and  heroes,  that  the  men  themselves 
seem  really  to  be  present,  and  their  voi- 
ces still  to  linger  in  the  echoes  of  the  lofty 
halls  and  winding  corridors  where  they 
moved  in  life — ^lights  of  the  council  and 
leaders  in  action — the  demigods  of  a  migh- 
ty nation.  Thus  associated,  my  dear 
Mary,  I  am  in  the  mood  of  mind  so  well 
described  by  the  great  German, 

"  That  which  is  present  seems  not  now  my 

own, 
And  that  but  real  which  for  aye  hath  gone  ;'* 

and  description  seems  necessary  to  link 
the  real  with  the  unreal — the  present  with 
the  past.  Thus  the  Capitol  is  in  general 
an  object  of  examination  and  criticism  for 
its  immense  proportions  and  the  almost 
amorphous  character  of  its  architecture: 
and  as  such  I  mean  to  peruse  it  in  due  time, 
but  as  yet  I  have  failed  to  see  in  it  any 
thing,  but  mementoes  of  great  men  and 
great  events — a  hewn-stone  index  to  the 
history  of  the  country.  For  instance- 
here,  through  this  stately  portal,  then  a 
low-browed  and  dingy  passage,  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson having  crossed  on  foot  the  Tiber, 
then  bridged  by  a  single  unhewn  log,  en- 
tered the  Capitol  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1801,  and  tapping  at  the  door  of  the 
Senate  Chamber,  was  received  by  that 
body  as  the  third  President.  How  simple 
an  act  compared  with  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monial which  is  about  to  accompany  the 
inauguration  of  his  47th  lineal  successor. 
In  other  nations  the  pageantry  of  great 
acts  of  state  has  descended  from  primi- 
tive times,  and  barbaric  customs :  in  our 
country  the  process  has  been  inverted:  the 
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ceremonial,  simple  at  first,  has  grown 
with  each  sacceeding  repetition  of  the  act, 
until  in  some  respects  it  has  become  more 
gorgeous,  and  in  some  others  as  unmean- 
ing as  the  coronation  of  kings.  But  to 
continue.  Here,  in  this  roomj  hall,  origi- 
nally used  for  the  sessions  of  the  Rep- 
resentatives, on  the  second  step  of  this 
slightly  raised  estrade,  stood  Mr.  Clay 
when  receiying  LaFayette  as  the  guest  of 
the  nation  in  1824.  What  a  scene,  and 
what  a  speech  I  If  the  figure  and  bear- 
ing of  the  great  Kentuckian  were  really 
such  as  the  painters  have  limned  it,  and 
the  voice  clear,  full  and  many-toned,  as  it 
is  said  to  have  been,  the  effect  must  have 
been  beyond  description.  The  brave  and 
good,  but  time-bent  old  Marquis,  contrast- 
ed with  the  tall,  radiant  and  fearless 
speaker  of  the  house,  might  have  been 
held  as  perfect  allegorical  representations 
of  the  civilization  and  governments  of 
their  respective  nations.  Here,  too,  in 
the  same  hall,  a  little  to  the  left,  while  in 
the  act  of  giving  his  vote  as  a  representa- 
tive, fell  the  octogenarian  Adams,  after 
having  been  head  of  the  Republic,  and 
filling,  for  near  half  a  century,  the  high- 
est offices  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  In 
this  vaulted  basement  room,  the  entran- 
ces and  passages  to  which  are  supported 
by  columns  and  pilasters,  where  capitals 
are  formed  of  grouped  ears  of  the  national 
plant — the  maize,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  its  sessions  for  many  years,  and  here 
Webster,  in  his  youth,  defended  the  fran- 
chises of  Dartmouth  college,  his  Alma 
Mater,  whose  existence  as  a  corporation 
was  then  menaced.  All  these  places  are 
trodden  carelessly  by  those  to  whom  they 
have  been  long  common,  but  to  me  they 
are  holy  as  associated  only  with  the  past. 
Yon  cannot  wonder  then  that  I  am  a  litr 
tie  wrapt,  and  shall  continue  to  be  so 
nnUl  the  spell  is  broken  by  acquaintance 
and  familiarity,  and  when  that  timeoomes, 
I  am  sure  I  shall  regret  it.  My  travel- 
ling friends  are  so  entirely  occupied  with 
new  duties,  and  engrossed  by  their  friends, 
that  they  have  been  compelled  to  leave 
mo  much  to  myself  and  my  own  resources. 

You  will  have  perceived,  from  the  hand 
writing  of  this  letter,  that  I  am  availing 
myself  of  the  services  of  a  Secretary  or 


Amanuensis.  It  is  an  old  custom  in  this 
city,  for  ladies  occupying  notable  posi- 
tions in  society,  to  assign  to  one  of  their 
domestics  the  duty  of  keeping  the  ac- 
counts and  managing  the  correspondence 
of  the  house.  In  large  establishments, 
such  an  arrangement  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  is  of  great  use  in  maintaining 
the  proprieties  of  intercourse,  and  avoid* 
ing  petty  misunderstandings.  These  chi- 
rographers  are  of  both  sexes.  It  being  a 
regular  occupation  or  business.  They 
are  usually,  and  indeed  almost  always, 
taken  from  the  mixed  or  colored  races, 
.who  are  here  denominated  Nubians  or 
Abyssinians,  after  the  two  quarters  or 
fauxbourgs  of  the  city  in  which  they 
chiefly  reside.  You  will  recollect,  many 
years  since,  what  an  excitement  was  cre- 
ated throughout  the  country  about  this 
class  of  population,  and  their  progenitors 
the  slaves  of  the  South.  There  was  then 
a  class  of  politicians  reckless  enough  not 
only  to  denounce  slavery  in  general  as  an 
unnatural  and  unnecessary  state  of  ser- 
vice, (an  abstract  opinion,  to  which  there 
can  be  no  objection,  except  that  it  is  near- 
ly as  applicable  to  every  other  kind  of 
service,)  but  who,  in  support  of  this  ab- 
straction, were  willing  to  throw  the  whole 
country  into  confusion,  disavowing  a  re- 
lation which  at  the  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment had  been  directly  recognized,  and 
whose  sudden  extinction  was  confessedly 
impracticable,  or  practicable  only  with 
the  risk  of  ruin  and  demoralization  to  one 
half  of  the  Union.  This  evil  has  been 
ameliorated  by  time  and  the  effect  of  an 
improved  civilization.  The  different  tinct 
of  the  skin  is  acknowledged  now  by  poli- 
ticians and  preachers,  as  it  always  had 
been  by  naturalists,  to  mark  two  distinct 
races,  each  having  an  appropriate  climate, 
in  which  its  highest  capacity  can  be  de- 
veloped, and  each  withering  and  becom- 
ing inferior  when  translated  from  the 
parent  soil.  In  the  case  of  the  African 
race,  this  tinct  has  been  recognized  as 
*'  A  vicious  mole  of  natuie  in  them,'* 

nothing  more.  It  is  a  mark  of  class  and 
species,  and  if  this  class  and  species  be 
an  inferior  one,  no  religious  rite,  feat  of 
legislation,  or  dictum  of  philosophy  will 
improve  its  valuation. 
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To  attempt  to  destroy  an  existing  rela- 
tion, by  law,  without  providing;  any  suh- 
Btitute  or  equivalent,  is  not  only  a  mani- 
fest injustice,  as  impairing  the  olilipition 
of  contracts,  bnt  seems  to  us  now  no  less 
impious  than  impossible.    Yet  a  century 
and  a  half  since,  such  projects  were  not 
only  entertained,  but  supported  in  many 
instances  by  the  puwer  of  the  state  an  1 
the  clergy.    Witness  the  attempt  made 
about  this  time,  by  England,  to  Euro- 
pean ize  the  Asiatic  civilization,  by  for- 
cing out  their  religious  habits  and  rites: 
an  attempt  which  produced  only  revolt 
and  massacre,  and  threatened,  for  a  time, 
the  existence  of  the  British  empire  in  In- 
dia.    In  our  country,  the  effect  of  good 
government,  cheap  education,  and  an  im- 
mense national    domain,    has    supplied 
ample  space  for  each  of  the  many  differ- 
ent races,  of  which  the  population  was 
originally  composed,  to  seat  itself  and  de- 
velope  or  assimilate  its  peculiarities.  The 
position  of  the  colored  race,  and  its  <2e- 
rives,  has  long  been  definitely  settled,  and 
their  physical  distinction  recognized  by 
themselves,  as  well  as  others,  as  a  mark 
placed  by  the  hand  of  God,  not  a  blot  or 
Btigma  inflicted  by  man.     They  occupy 
here,  as  I  have  already  said,  two  distinct 
quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  appellatives 
of  Nubian  or  Abyssinian,  derived  from 
these  two  municipalities,  supply  them 
with  a  quasi  nationality.     They  are  reli* 
gious  and  moral  in  their  conduct  and 
habits:  are  ouvriers  of  skill,  and  as  art- 
ists, copyists,  mechanics  and  tradesmen, 
are  valuable  and   peaceful   members  of 
society — while  to  the  prerogatives  of  vir- 
tue or  of  genius,  their  claims  are  as  hrgh 
and  as  certainly  recognized  as  those  of 
any  of  the  more  fortunate  classes.     It  is 
an  Egyptian  of  this  class,  rejoicing  in  the 
Dame  of  Zenobia,  whom  I  have  subsidi- 
zed and  made  a  familiar  of,  under  the 
briefer  cognomen  of  Nobbs,  who  is  now 
writing  this  to  yon  at  my  dictation.   Ton 
have  already  some  reason  to  congratulate 
yourself  that  the  writing  is  hers,  notmine, 
and  you  will  have  much  more  before  our 
present  bout  of  correspondence  is  ended. 

1  fancy,  my  dear  M.,  you  are  beginning 
to  think  that  the  account  I  promised  to 
give  you  of  the  inauguration  of  the  50th 


President,  will  be  very  much  like  the 
story  of  the  king  of  Bohemia,  and  his 
seven  castles,  and  composed  of  very  near- 
ly the  same  materials.  The  truth  is  I  am 
like  lago,  "  nothing  if  not  critical,''  and 
must  finish  my  subjects  as  they  present 
themselves.  The  prelude,  however,  has 
been  quite  long  enough.  I  will  begin  the 
piece  as  statesmen  do,  by  defining  my 
position.  Take  then  a  map  of  the  city  and 
find  the  intersection  of  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland  avenues.  In  the  quadrangle. 
North  and  East  of  this  point,  we  reside 
at  present  in  Clinton  street,  between 
Marshall  and  Adams,  This  part  of  the 
city  is  quite  modern,  and  has  been  built 
up  for  the  residences  of  members  of  Con- 
gross,  chiefly  Senators.  Individuals  of 
wealth  and  leisure  from  yarious  sections 
of  the  country,  have  also  rertidences  here. 
The  streets,  instead  of  being  distinguish- 
ed by  numbers  and  letters,  as  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  city,  (an  unpatriotic  and 
Quakerish  custom,)  bear  the  namee  of 
distinguished  statesmen  of  the  earlier 
time.  Those  running  East  and  West,  are 
called  by  names  ^t  gaudent  in  on,  as  Jef- 
ferson, Hamilton,  Madison,  Jackson,  Clin- 
ton, Benton  and  so  on :  while  the  streets 
crossing  these,  have  the  less  consonant 
designations  of  Marshall,  Adams,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  Calhoun  and  so  forth.  The 
houses  are  capacious  and  nearly  similar 
in  arrangement:  with  thick  walls,  high 
ceilings  and  narrow  windows :  the  floors 
of  the  lower  or  summer  room,  being  flag- 
ged or  tiled.  The  second  stories  extend 
rearward  into  wide  piazzas,  where  yon 
can  have  dinner  alfresco  in  the  summer, 
or  an  extension  of  the  saU^  d  danser 
should  the  room  be  too  warm.  The  fa- 
(^ade  and  decorations  are  similar  in  all : 
the  exterior  or  nature  being  expended 
about  the  principal  entrance  and  windows, 
and  the  interior  upon  the  cornices,  carv- 
ings and  frescoes  of  the  hall  and  stair- 
case. These  mansions  having  been  al- 
ways occupied  by  the  Romans  and  Corin- 
thians above  mentioned,  the  place  has, 
for  a  long  time,  been  called  the  Quarter 
of  the  Senate,  and  its  principal  square, 
which  has  a  fountain  and  statues,  is 
known  as  the  Quirinal. 
This  remark  has,  I  see,  brought  me  to 
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tho  root  of  another  digression,  for  I  can- 
not let  pass  the  opportunity  of  setting; 
yon  right  on  a  subject  where  I  have,  until 
quite  recently,  been  mistaken  mynelf.  I 
had  heretofore  thought  that  such  terms  ns 
the  Capitul ;  the  Tiber;  the  Puniine- 
marsh  ;  the  Quirinal,  and  so  forth,  wltich 
we  find  here  now,  had  been  taken  arbitra- 
rily from  the  Roman  history  and  polity* 
to  defiignate  new  structures  and  places  by 
their  prototypes  of  earlier  times  and  clns- 
Bic  memories.  Such  names  are,  indeed, 
almost  unavoidable  wherever  new  gov- 
ernments have  arisen  out  of  great  politi- 
cal commotions.  Thus  the  French  in  the 
first  of  their  short-lived  Republics,  called 
the  new  officials.  Consuls,  Censors,  Pre- 
fects and  Tribunes,  ns  well  because  they 
were  to  exercise  entire  new  functions, 
similar  in  some  respects  to  those  uf  Ro- 
man officers  of  the  same  title,  as  tu  oblit- 
erate all  traces  of  the  defeated  monarchy. 
There  are,  besides,  motives  of  patriotism 
and  affection  which  incite  to  8uch  imita- 
tions. The  mad  Florentine  Benevenuto 
Cellini,  after  having  given  us  to  under- 
stand that  Florence  hud  been  named  after 
an  ancestor  of  his,  a  captain  in  the  army 
of  the  first  CsQdnr,  says  that  the  town  was 
patterned  after  the  eternal  city,  though 
by  the  change  of  religion  and  polity,  the 
Coliseum  had  lost  its  original  designation 
and  was  now  the  Santa  Croce,  while  tite 
Capitol  had  become  the  New  Market,  and 
the  Pantheon  the  church  of  the  holy  St. 
John.  Nomenclatures,  both  public  and 
private,  are  indeed  continued  or  changed 
by  strange  chances  and  analogies.  As  to 
compare  small  things  with  great,  fanciful 
mothers,  whose  names  like  yours  and 
mine,  are  plain  Jane  or  Mary,  or  it  may 
be  Deborah  or  Judith,  will  sometimes,  as 
a  matter  of  taste  or  learning,  have  their 
children  christened  by  the  half  hea  hen 
cognomens  of  Cicero  or  Aristides,  i^ylvia, 
Olympia  or  Aspasia. 

The  Roman  names  now  found  at  Wash- 
ington, had  a  more  homely  and  natural 
origin :  as  thus — It  seems  that  the  ground 
upon  which  the  city  stands  had,  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time,  been  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  family  named  Pope.  You 
know  it  is  customary  all  over  the  world, 
and  has  been  since  the  world  began,  to 


dcsigr  ate  one's  farm  or  country-seat  by 
some  particular  epithet  of  endearment, 
derived  either  from  the  qualities  of  the 
place,  or  some  incident  in  its  history  or 
your  own,  and  this,  as  well  to  avoid  the 
too  frequent  repetition  of  the  owner's 
name,  ur  the  number  of  the  tract,  as  for 
other  more  kindly  and  useful  reasons. 
You  will  recollect  what  Mr.  Burke  says 
on  this  head,  when  speaking  of  the  nu- 
merical division  of  France  into  depart- 
ments and  communes.  "  No  man,"  says 
he,  "  was  ever  attached  by  a  sense  of 
pride  or  partiality,  or  real  afiection  to  a 
description  of  square  measurement.  He 
never  will  glory  in  belonging  to  chequer 
No.  71,  or  any  other  badge  ticket."  Now 
Mr.  Pi»pe  having  been  the  owner  of  this 
farm,  or  tract,  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time,  without  divesting  it  of  its  badge 
ticket,  and  taking  it  to  himself  by  some 
familiar  appellative,  at  length  bethought 
himself  of  using  this  privilege,  and  he 
being  Pope,  perfected  the  analogy  by  call- 
ing his  farm  Rome.  Hence  followed,  nat- 
urally, the  other  names.  The  principal 
eminence  was  called  the  Capitol,  and  the 
little  creek  at  its  foot  the  Tiber.  By  the 
way,  is  it  not  possible  that  the  English 
Tyburn,  at  London,  may  have  had  a  Ro- 
man origin,  and  been  called  after  the 
Tiber.  The  Romans,  when  absent  from 
their  own  country,  were  particularly  fond 
of  remembering  father  Tiber;  and  the 
legions  of  Agricola  are  said  to  have  hail- 
ed the  Tay  in  Scotland  by  that  endearing 
appellation.  Our  Mr.  Pope  had  not  pro- 
bably been  recently  reading  the  Rape  of 
the  Lock ;  or,  the  Essay  on  Man,  or  he 
might  have  thought  of  Twickenham 
and  the  Thames,  instead  of  Rome  and  the 
Tiber.  But  it  is  not  likely  that  any  Eng- 
lish associations  would  have  been  capti- 
vating or  pleasant,  so  soon  after  the  war 
of  the  revolution.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  that  the  name  of  the  tract  was  Rome, 
and  of  the  creek  the  Tiber,  long  before 
they  were  thought  of  in  connection  with 
the  capital  of  a  great  Empire.  But  my 
letter  is  already  too  long.  I  will  go  fur- 
ther into  antiquities  in  my  next. 

J.  D.  P. 
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LETTER  III. 

Quarter  of  the  Senate^  \ 
Feb,  — th,  2029.     \ 

My  Deae  Mart  : 

The  city  in  located  at  the  junctare  of 
two  branches  of  the  Potomac,  and  at  ita 
foundation  was  the  centre,  or  nearly  so, 
of  a  district  of  ten  miles  square,  the 
sovereignty  of  which  was  vested  In  the 
general  government.  Since  Dido  pur- 
chased the  site  of  Carthage,  and  bounded 
it  with  an  ox-hide,  having  also  the  port 
and  adjacent  coast-line  for  a  guide,  this 
is  the  only  capital  of  a  great  nation,  the 
place  of  which  has  been  selected  and 
planned  a  priori,  while  it  was  an  unpeo- 
pled swamp  and  forest-bother  capitals 
have  been  gradually  developed  in  the 
progress  of  the  civilization  of  their  re- 
spective  countries.  The  hamlet  has  clus- 
tered about  the  rude  fortress  and  extend- 
ed itself  until  it  became  a  large  fortified 
town,  of  which  the  fortalice  had  become 
the  citadel.  Immense  and  magnificent 
cities  have  grown  about  the  sites  of  larg^ 
manufactories  or  the  marts  and  entrepots 
of  trade. 

The  Czar  Peter  may  be  said  to  have 
forced  the  commercial  capital  of  his  em- 
pire into  existence :  but  wherever  inland 
towns  have  been  attempted  upon  a  great 
scale,  even  in  the  great  empire  of  Russia, 
they  have  been  failures.  When  the  Em- 
press Catharine  made  a  progress  through 
her  dominions,  for  the  purpose  of  found- 
ing cities,  taking  with  her  the  Emperor 
Joseph  as  a  witness  of  the  ceremonies, 
her  associate  writing  home,  says  :  "  My 
cousin  and  I  did  a  truly  great  feat  yes- 
terday. Her  Majesty  in  person  laid  the 
first  stone  of  a  great  city,  and  I  had  the 
honour  of  placing  the  last, — all  in  the  same 
day."  The  avowed  object  in  placing  th« 
National  Metropolis  in  so  remote  and  un- 
inhabited a  region,  was  to  take  it  away 
from  the  corruptions  and  secure  it  against 
the  mobs  and  riots  of  large  and  wealthy 
cities.  But  when  we  look  over  the  centu- 
ry immediately  following  the  revolution, 
and  recall  the  great  wisdom  and  foresight 
which  so  strongly  mark  every  act  of  the 
first  President  of  the  Republic,  we  can- 
not avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  main 


point  with  him  was  the  immediate  and 
complete  isolation  of  the  newly  constitu- 
ted government  from  all  existing  sec- 
tional influences  and  interests,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  national  feeling  attach- 
ing itself  to  the  new  city  as  to  the  place 
of  its  birth.  In  this  we  find  a  satisfac- 
tory reason  why  he  considered  it  so  im- 
portant a  measure  and  pressed  it  with 
so  much  firmness.  Indeed  it  would 
never  have  been  accomplished  but  by 
the  exertion  of  his  great  personal  in- 
fluence, aided  by  the  almost  filial  af- 
fection borne  to  him  by  all  his  com- 
patriots of  the  revolution,  and  the 
unlimited  confidence  in  his  wisdom 
and  patriotism  entertained  by  the  whole 
nation.  The  measure  was  ridiculed  by 
many  of  the  Northern  members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  city  jeeringly  called  "  the 
city  on  the  river  with  the  Indian  name." 
A  portion  of  the  money  necessary  for 
building  the  capitol  and  public  offices 
was  borrowed  from  merchants  in  Balti- 
more on  the  private  responsibility  of  the 
government  commissioners,  charged  with 
the  construction  of  these  buildings,  and 
at  the  first  meeting  of  Congress  the  mem- 
bers were  obliged  to  pair-off  in  the  same 
bed-rooms,  a  species  of  pairing  for  which 
another  act  of  the  same  name  but  a  much 
less  creditable  character  has  been  often 
substituted  since.  The  new  city  was  for 
a  long  time  merely  '*  en  VairJ'  But  he 
who  planned  and  laboured  for  it,  was  the 
same,  who  in  the  huts  at  Yalley  Forge, 
after  defeat  and  amid  destitution  and  al- 
most mutiny,  looked  forward  to  succese 
and  conquest  and  glory, — and  he  no  doubt 
foresaw  the  importance  of  this  last  great 
project  which  he  conducted,  as  clearly 
as  we  can  appreciate  it  now.  An  ob- 
server of  subsequent  events  will  readily 
see  thai,  had  the  government  been  loca- 
ted at  German  town,  York,  Newport,  or 
Charleston,  places  recommended  at  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution,  the  em- 
bargo and  commercial  restrictions  of 
1810,  the  nullification  movements  of 
1832,  and  the  more  unprincipled  doctrines 
of  a  later  period,  instead  of  strengthening, 
as  they  really  did,  the  national  feeling  by 
showing  that  union  was  the  vital  prin- 
ciple   of  the  government,  might  have 
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really  terminated  in  anarchy  and  ruin. 
•The  natural  outline  of  the  city  some- 
"what  resembled  (to  nse  a  house-wife's 
expression)  a  bacon-bam,  of  which  the 
knuckle  was  at  the  confluence  of  the  two 
rivers,  the  landward  or  Northward  side 
being  represented  by  the  hough.    This 
shape  has  been  much  changed  by  the 
operation  of  both  natural  and  artificial 
causes.    The  main  or  Western  branch  of 
the  river  was  for  many  years  obstructed 
by  an  ungainly  causeway,  called  the  long- 
bridge,  which  served  to  connect  the  city 
with  the  Virginia  shore.    In  the  earlier 
days  and  before  the  great  electoral  road 
had  been  completed,  that  is  to  say,  be- 
fore the  year  1875,  this  bridge  offered 
the  principle    communication   with  the 
West,  and  when  it  was  obstructed  or  im- 
passable (a  misfortune  which  happened 
about  once  a  year)  the  city  might  be 
considered  in  a  8t>ate  of  siege,  and  the 
price  of  provisions  rose  enormously,  of- 
ten in  the  course  of  a  single  night    The 
eff'ect  of  this  obstruction  was  also  to  pro- 
duce large  deposits  of  mud  along  the 
Eastern  bank  of  the  river,  which  gradu- 
ally puffed  up  into  marshy  islands,  called 
the  pontine  marshes,  (or  the  long-pon- 
tine  marshes,)  producing  autumnal  fevers 
and  other  pestilential  diseases.     These 
marshes  have  now  long  been  dyked  and 
drained,  thus  narrowing  and  deepening 
the  channel  of  the  river, — which  is  now 
passed  by  no  less    than    three  stately 
bridges,  the  original  long-bridge,  or  pans 
asinarumf  as  it  was  sometimes  written, 
having  long  since  disappeared. 

These  reclaimed  grounds  are  now  part- 
ly occupied  by  a  large  basin  called  the 
Meer,  into  which  is  received  the  full  tides 
and  high  floods  of  the  river.  These  be- 
ing locked  in  are  discharged  at  low 
water  through  the  canal  which  intersects 
the  city,  thus  producing  a  current  suffi- 
dent  to  sweep  out  the  daily  dbposits, 
and  maintain  in  a  great  measure  the 
freshness  and  purity  of  this  channel  and 
its  constant  depth. 

After  the  site  of  the  new  Metropolis 
had  been  purchased,  the  plan  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  streets,  parks  and  public 
places  was  entrusted  to  a  French  officer 
of  Artillery,  Major  L'Enfans,  to  whom 


Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State, 
communicated  plans  of  several  cities  and 
fortified  towns  on  the  older  continent, 
such  as  Paris,  Amsterdam,  Milan,  Frank- 
fort on    the  Maine,   and    other  similar 
places,  to  serve  as  patterns  or  models  for 
the  new  city.    This  was  a  course  neither 
in  accordance  with  the  known  wisdom 
of  the  great  statesman,  or  the  ultra  re- 
publican  feeling    of  the  time.     These 
towns  had  all  grown  up  by  accidents  of 
war  or  commerce:   had  either  exterior 
defences  protecting  the  whole  encienie  or 
strongly    placed    citadels  and  forts  by 
which  the  approaches  were  commanded. 
Their  principal  streets  and  squares  had 
been    determined    by  their    fitness    for 
places  of  arms,  for  the  muster  and  array 
or  the  march  and  concentration  of  troops : 
by  the  routes  of  military  or  ecclesiastical 
processions,  or  even  the  tracks  of  loaded 
wains  or  domestic    animals.    Thus,  in 
London  we  have  Rotten-row,  and  in  £d- 
inburg  the  Cannon-gate,  both  indicating 
the  route  of  ceremonial  processions, — 
while  in  other  towns  the  Cow-gate,  the 
Water-gate,  and  similar  designations,  are 
quite    common.     The    new    Metropolis 
which  was  to  come  up  by  line  and  rule, 
oould  not  well  take  pattern  after  such 
accidental    and    inapplicable    arrange- 
ments, and  the  problem  to  be  solved  by 
the  founder  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
very  simple  and  positive  conditions.    It 
was  merely  to  give  such  direction  to  the 
principal  streets  as  to  ensure  from  the 
prevalent  winds  the  most  perfect  and  con- 
stant ventilation  :  to  select   the  fairest 
and  most  advantageous  sites  for  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  to  preserve  the  natural 
slopes  most  easily  susceptible  of  afford- 
ing a  continuous  and  economical  drain- 
age.   TheFrench  engineer  seems  to  have 
begun  his  plan,  (as  if  he  had  been  going 
to  make  a  map  of  a  city  already  com- 
pleted,) by  a  system  of  streets  in  the  di- 
rection of   the  meridian  and    at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  having  placed,  by  means 
of  these  co-ordinates,  the  squares  proper 
for  the  public  buildings  he  connected 
these  latter  by  another  system  of  broader 
streets,  called  Avenues,  cutting  the  others 
at  all  possible  angles,  and  producing  a 
greater  quantity  of  sharp  corners,  of  tri- 
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angular    and    trapexoidal    blocks,    lop- 
sided, winged  and  deformed  houses,  than 
could  be  found  in  any  previous  or  indeed 
possible  natural  growth.    The    French- 
man seems  to  have  adopted  from  prefer- 
ence a  method,  which  in  new  countries  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  that  was,  to 
construct  one  system  of  roads  for  the 
purpose  of  discovering  the  proper  sites 
for  others.     From  an  examination  of  his 
first  plan,  one  would  suppose  that  some 
paper  Orpheus  had  been  marching  a  se- 
ries of  squares  and  parallelograms  in 
echellon  and  stopped  the  music  before 
the  movement  had  been  completed,— K)r 
that  the  arrangement  had  been  designed 
by  some    geologist  who,   familiar    with 
Bpaths  and  quartzes,  had  hero  endeavour- 
ed to  present  a  large  exemplification  of 
the  principal  forms  of  chrystallography. 
It  is  a  tradition  that  the  arrangement 
of  the  avenues  was  contrived  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  opening  views  of  the  prin- 
cipal public  buildings  from  the  greatest 
number  of  points,  and  economizing  space 
by  producing  large  areas  for  parks  and 
public  places  at  their  intersections.    It 
is  nevertheless  more  than  probable  that 
Major   L'£nfans  had  made  some  of  his 
earlier    campaigns   among    the   fortified 
towns  of  the  Netherlands,  and  arranged 
bis   plan   by   military   us   well   as  civil 
formulse.    And  this  is   more    likely  to 
have  been  the  case  from  the  circumstance 
of  his   having  before   him   the   plans  of 
snch  towns  communicated  by  Mr.  Jefi*er- 
80n,  the  epoch,  moreover,  being  the  con- 
clusion of  a  war  in  which  such  defensi- 
ble  positions   had   been  almost  entirely 
wanting.     The  city   has    not   yet    been 
much    exposed    to    military   operations, 
which   may  God   always  avert!     It  has 
only  once  been  violated  by  a  foreign  foe, 
and  its  intestine  commotions  have  been 
unfrequent,  and  rarely  required  an  armed 
force  for   their  suppression.     The  effect 
of  this  double  system  of  streets  by  which 
the  smaller  and  more  narrow  ones  are 
preserved  parallel  throughout,  has  been 
to  transfer  all  the  irregular  formations 
to  the  avenues  and  squares  where  they 
ought  not  to  be,  and  is  in  this  respect 
worse  than  in  the   old   fortified  towns 
where  the  arrangement  had  been  acci- 


dental. In  these  latter  places,  the  prin- 
cipal streets  having  been  first  used  and 
built  upon,  the  crossings  and  openings 
from  them  came  naturally  at  right  an- 
gles, while  the  crooked  and  unequal  cor- 
ners were  thrown  into  the  interior  and 
less  public  quarters. 

Here  the  case  has  been  exactly  the  re- 
verse,— so  much  so,  that  the  want  of 
rectilinear  partitions  were  thought  at 
one  time  to  have  affected  the  morals  of 
the  citizens  as  well  as  those  of  its  official 
residents,  and  a  member  of  Congress 
who  had  voted  without  his  pair,  sold  bis 
books,  broken  his  pledges,  or  otherwise 
disappointed  his  constituents,  was  said 
to  live  in  a  crooked  house.  The  effect 
upon  the  parks  and  squares  has,  in  the 
end,  been  quite  beneficial  though  expen- 
sive,— as  the  pointed  blocks  originnllj 
left  about  them  have,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  purchased  by  the  city,  and 
the  open  areas  proportionally  increased. 
«  A  less  happy  consequence  of  the  orig- 
inal plan  is  seen  in  the  location  of  the 
principal  buildings.  The  original  site 
of  Mr.  Pope's  Home  is  girdled  by  a  rnnge 
of  high  land,  from  eighty  to  one  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  tides  extending  con- 
tinuously from  the  Western  to  the  East- 
ern branch  of  the  Potomac — except  where 
it  is  cut  through  by  the  Tiber.  From 
this  belt  there  extended  spurs,  or  prongs, 
westwardly,  with  slight  depressions  be- 
tween them,  the  beds  of  small  rivulets. 
Upon  the  surface  of  the  main  ridge,  or 
its  spurs,  appropriate  sites  for  any  num- 
ber of  public  buildings  might  have  been 
procured ;  yet  in  three  main  instances 
they  have  been  located  upon  the  very 
verge  of  the  ei^plannded,  which  would 
seem  to  have  been  provided  by  nature 
for  their  reception.  Thus,  eastward  from 
the  capitol  there  extends  a  level  surface 
for  nearly  half  a  mile.  Yet  the  original 
building  was  placed  upon  the  extreme 
edge  of  this  platform,  so  that  its  western 
front  was  obliged  to  be  supported  by  an 
embankment  or  glacis.  The  main  front 
or  coUonade  of  the  Treasury  was  orig- 
inally an  unsightly  wedge;  and  the  In- 
ventory or  Patent  Office,  with  a  very 
perfect  site  on  the  next  block,  had  one 
of  its  fronts  founded  on  a  hill  and  the 
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other  in  a  brook,  so  that  when  the  streets 
came  to  be  reformed,  one  fourth  of  one 
side  of  the  building  became  subterra- 
nean. These  defects  i^ere  occasioned  by 
too  strict  an  attention  to  the  primary 
squares  of  the  original  plan,  and  an  en- 
tire disregard  of  the  street  grades  until 
the  expense  of  changing  them  became 
too  serious  to  be  encountered. 

I  am  going  to  take  models  in  petto  of 
the  buildings  and  send  them  to  Cheit 
Sing.  He  can  have  them  cut  in  bone 
in  China.  They  will  be  pretty  archi- 
tectural bijouterie,  and  will  give  the  ce- 
lestials some  idea  of  the  American  Cap- 
ital. 

I  must  stop  here,  as  we  dine  out  to- 
day, and  afler  that  go  to  a  debate  in 
the  Representatives.  All  dinners  here 
are  dull  and  nearly  all  debates ;  nor 
does  there  appear  any  symptom  of  im- 
provement in  either  respect.  Once  or 
twice  in  a  life-time  (so  say  the  cosmopo- 
lites of  Washington)  we  have  a  reason- 
able dinner  and  a  great  speech  :  but  the 
great  charm  of  Washington,  and  indeed 
of  all  great  towns,  is  found  in  its  little 
evening  parties,  called  here  ambigues, 
where  they  have  music  without  noise,  con- 
serves and  light  wines,  dancing  that  has 
both  a  beginning  and  an  end  ;  and  where 
people  are  not  expected  to  be  over-dress- 
ed, over-learned,  or  in  any  way  distin- 
guishable from  each  other.  At  one  of 
these  assemblies  two  nights  since,  and 
in  compliance  with  what  I  understood  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  the  meeting,  I 
wore  the  Symar,  which  is  our  usual  wear 
at  Melusina,  and  was  greatly  reproved 
by  the  hostess  for  being  singular.  The 
dress,  however,  took,  and  with  a  new 
name  and  Lisette  for  modiste  might  be- 
come the  fashion. 

Adieu,  J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  IV. 


[/"  the  Senate,  1 
).  — ,  2027.     j 


Quarter  of  the  Senate, 
Feb. 
Mt  Deak  M  : 

The  dinner  was  a  formal  feed,  not  even 
a    gibe   worth  remembering.     The  de- 
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bate  got  entangled  among  the  rules  and 
whizzed  about  like  an  ill-balanced  rocket. 
I  went  late  to  bed — have  a  head-ache, 
and  if  it  were  a  pardonable  offence  in 
writing  to  you,  I  would  get  Nobbs  to 
write  this  letter  without  any  dictation  or 
assistance  of  mine  (she  would  do  it  cred- 
itably,) while  I  took  a  drive  of  five  or 
six  hundred  miles,  just  to  shake  up  my 
imagination.  When  a  person  is  utterly 
disinclined  to  the  business  in  hand,  the 
best  way  is  to  take  hold  of  some  formal 
and  ordinary  part  of  it,  and  thus  awaken 
one's  wits  on  the  principle  que  V  appetU 
vient  en  mangeant.  Now  as  I  have  not 
fairly  got  through  my  urbe  conditas,  and 
there  is  much  to  be  said  about  them 
which  I  think  you  may  like  to  hear,  and 
it  is  a  long  time  yet  before  the  grand 
pageant  of  the  season,  I  will  address 
myself  to  this  part  of  the  subject,  doing 
it  leisurely  and  wisely,  as  unlike  as  pos- 
sible to  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages, 
who  used  to  take  all  their  time  and  space 
in  describing  battles  and  negotiations, 
and  make  the  chapter  on  manners, 
morals,  literature  and  science  as  brief 
as  a  benediction. 

The  first  experience  of  the  officers  of 
the  new  government,  while  the  sessions 
of  Congress  had  been  held  in  Philadel- 
phia, had  shewn  the  necessity  of  separa- 
ting by  a  very  considerable  interval  of 
space  the  Executive  Departments  from 
those  of  the  Legislatures.  In  accor- 
dance with  this  principle  the  Capitol  was 
placed  upon  the  southwestern  point  of 
the  slightly  raised  and  irregular  ridge 
which  girdled  the  city  and  the  Presi- 
dent's, (now  the  Government)  house,  and 
the  departments  at  the  northwestern 
extremity,  the  distance  between  them 
being  about  a  mile  and  a  half^  compre- 
hending the  low  grounds  or  marshes 
about  the  Tiber.  The  interval  between 
these  two  principal  buildings  was  laid 
out  as  a  park  or  drive,  bearing  the  per- 
fect English  denomination  of  the  Mall, 
(a  once  fashionable  and  still  classic  name 
in  the  English  Metropolis.)  Adjoining 
this  is  the  basin  of  which  I  have  already 
spoken,  called  the  Meer — so  that  the 
land  and  water  plaisances  of  the  city 
both  rejoice  in  pure  Saxon  names.    The 
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squares  upon  which  these  iwo  buildiugs 
are  placed,  are  also  directly  connected 
bj  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  a  noble  street 
now,  but  then  an  almost  impassable 
swamp.  From  the  Capitol  there  radiate 
no  less  than  thirteen  avenues  or  large 
streets  bearing  the  names  of  different 
States,  and  from  the  square  of  the  Govern- 
ment house,  containing  also  the  Treasury 
and  offices  of  the  State,  War  and  Navy 
Departments,  there  proceed  seven  similar 
avenues;  each  of  these  squares  being 
also  intersected  by  eyen  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  rectangular  streets  already 
spoken  of,  making  on  the  map,  star- 
shaped  areas  of  the  places  on  which  they 
meet. 

Though  the  States  of  Maryland  and 
Virginia  had  ceded  to  the  government 
the  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  ten 
miles  square,  containing  the  city,  as  also 
the  right  of  property  to  an  area  deemed 
sufficient  for  public  purposes,  the  title, 
ncTertheless,  to  the  principal  portion  of 
the  district  remained  with  the  original 
proprietors.  When,  therefore,  the  public 
buildings  had  been  located,  the  prices 
of  property  immediately  adjoining  rose 
enormously;  so  that  men  of  business 
and  persons  necessarily  resident,  or  so- 
jonming  in  Washington,  were  obliged  to 
look  for  more  remote  and  less  expen- 
sive sites  for  building.  For  many  years 
therefore,  but  few  fine  residences  were 
built  either  near  the  Capitol  or  the  De- 
partments, and  for  half  a  century  the 
fine  square  opposite  the  Government 
house  was  an  uninclosed  and  unim- 
proved common.  By  degrees  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  filled  up  with  buildings 
which  were  gradually  enlarged  and 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  trade,  yet 
it  was  not  until  the  55th  year  of  the 
the  urbs  condita  that  the  carriage  way 
had  ever  been  tolerably  paved,  and  near- 
ly a  century^had  elapsed  before  the  foot- 
walks  had  attained  their  present  elabo- 
rate finish.  In  consequence  of  the  gradu- 
al, and  as  it  were,  forced  improvement 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  its  elevation 
and  grade  in  regard  to  the  other  streets 
had  been  entirely  neglected.  For  a  long 
time  the  original  surface  was  preserved 
untouched,   which    being   little    higher 


than  that  of  the  river,  subterraneous 
drainage  became  impossible,  and  the 
superficial  drainage  not  having  been  at 
all  managed,  but  left  to  follow  the  natu- 
ral declivities,  had  become  not  only 
inconvenient,  but  insufficient.  Sewers 
were  at  length  attempted,  which  leading 
into  the  canal,  itself  a  sewer,  and  being 
acted  upon  by  the  tides,  served  only  to 
maintain  an  equilibrium  of  filth  and  gar- 
bage near  the  surface.  This  expedient 
proved  unhealthy  at  first  and  presently 
useless.  The  sewers  served  as  a  recepta- 
cle for  rats  and  vermin — and  the  profes- 
sion of  rat-catcher  being  then  unknown 
in  this  country  and  the  skins  of  these 
animals  not  then  in  demand,  the  citi- 
zens were  obliged  to  resort  to  univer- 
sal poisons  to  rid  themselves  of  this  an- 
noyance, an  expedient  both  offensive  and 
dangerous.  It  is  recorded  that,  at  the 
inauguration  of  the  15th  President,  when 
the  concourse  of  strangers,  though  scarce 
comparable  to  what  it  is  now,  still 
amounted  to  many  thousands,  the  prin- 
cipal hotel  of  the  city  had  been  so  over- 
run with  these  small  deer,  and  deter- 
gents had  been  applied  so  liberally  as  to 
occasion  a  plague  or  malady  of  a  new 
and  fatal  character.  The  rresident  elect 
had  been  a  lodger  at  this  house  during 
the  time,  and  as  the  contest  ending  in 
his  elevation  had  been  animated  and 
close,  reports  got  into  circulation  that 
the  meats  of  the  establishment  had  been 
medicated  in  order  to  reach  his  life. 
This  was  never  believed  by  any  sensible 
person,  nor  was  it  conjectured  that  any 
end  had  been  aimed  at  but  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vermin  above  referred  to. 
The  malady  lasted  some  weeks,  and  oc- 
casioned quite  a  controversy  among  the 
medical  faculty,  which  exhibited  in  stri- 
king relief  the  characteristic  of  all  sci- 
entific controversies  when  they  become 
connected  with  the  public  interests — for 
in  all  suc]i  cases  the  scientific  question 
will  become  strongly  affected  if  not  de- 
nominated by  the  economical  one.  In 
this  case  they  were  related  as  follows : 

Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
malady,  several  sewers  had  been  con- 
structed in  the  city,  occupying  what  had 
once  been  the  beds  of  the  smaller  water- 
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courses,  and  their  defects  or  the  impossi- 
bility of  keeping  these  debouchures  unob- 
structed, had  been  fully  manifested.  It 
was  therefore  the  interest  of  the  citizens 
to  improve  the  construction  of  these 
conduits,  or  to  provide  some  other  means 
of  evacuation.  Now  one  of  the  largest 
of  these  sewers  had  been  constructed 
near  the  hotel  in  which  originated  the 
malady  above  mentioned,  and  it  became 
a  measure  of  policy,  as  conducing  to  a 
speedy  improvement  of  such  imperfect 
drainage,  to  charge  them  with  as  many 
evils  as  there  was  any  likelihood  or 
probability  of  these  having  occasioned. 
The  origin  of  the  disease  was  therefore 
attributed  to  the  effluvia  from  the  sewer, 
the  offensive  character  of  which  had 
been  sufficiently  palpable.  Against  this 
opinion  was  the  fact  that  all  the  symp- 
toms and  characteristics  of  the  disease 
were  at  variance,  or  in  fact  entirely 
different  from  those  produced  by  miasms 
or  noxious  vapours.  To  complicate  the 
matter  still  farther,  the  municipal  au- 
thority directed  an  examination  of  the 
kitchen,  the  water-tanks  and  all  the 
commissariat  of  the  establishment,  some 
weeks  after  the  disease  had  manifested 
itself,  or  rather  after  it  had  began  to 
subside.  There  was,  therefore,  ample 
room  made  for  a  very  extensive  and 
unsatisfactory  investigation,  and  of  this 
the  medical  faculty  fully  availed  them- 
selves: the  city  doctors  insisting  for 
the  most  part  that  the  sewer  had  been 
the  cause  of  the  plague,  while  the  non- 
residents on  the  contrary,  alleged  the 
nncomfortable  and  rather  slanderous 
opinion  that  it  had  been  the  effect  of 
some  mineral  poison  intended  for  the 
rats,  and  which  that  perverse  genera- 
tion had  disseminated  through  the  fluids 
of  the  establishment ;  acting  in  this  re- 
spect like  the  even-handed  justice  which 

"  Commends  the  ingredient  of  our  poison 'd 

chalice 
To  our  own  lips." 

The  controversy  on  the  whole  was 
heneficial.  It  brought  all  the  facts 
both  in  regard  to  the  sewers  and  the 
Tats  before  the  public;  and,  in  process 
of  time,  the  lower   parts  of  the  street 


were  raised :  cellars  filled  up,  and  a  pe- 
riodical current  produced  through  the 
canal  by  means  of  the  basin  and  locks, 
which  I  have  already  mentioned,  and  in 
this  way  the  drainage  of  the  city  made 
as  perfect  as  the  location  permitted. 
This  accident  was  also  conducive  to  the 
abatement  of  the  nuisance  of  the  rats. 
As  a  few  years  after,  an  official  was  ap* 
pointed  called  the  Peltrier,  who  took 
charge  of  all  the  forcB  natures  of  the  city, 
rats,  dogs,  cows,  and  swine.  This  was,'  at 
one  time,  quite  a  lucrative  employment. 

Pennsylvania  Avenue,  between  the 
Qovernment  house  and  the  Capitol,  and 
indeed  for  its  whole  length,  is  now  one 
of  the  finest  streets  in  the  world.  The 
carriage  way  is  smooth,  hard,  and  yet 
not  noisy,  and  though  presenting  the 
same  appearance  throughout,  is  of  some 
thirty  or  forty  different  constructions ; 
there  being  upon  it  a  sample  of  every 
different  improvement  brought  out  within 
the  last  half  century.  It  has  in  fact 
been  an  experimental  street  for  the 
whole  country,  upon  which  the  cost, 
the  durability  and  defects  of  all  exist- 
ing systems  of  pavement  have  been  de- 
termined. The  foot-walks  are  of  dark 
sand-stone,  laid  in  large  blocks,  bounded 
on  the  street  side  by  a  low  parapet  of 
the  same  material ;  the  drainage  from 
the  house-top  being  uniformly  carried  to 
the  rear.  Outside  the  parapet  is  a  nar- 
row slope  of  unpaved  surface  serving  for 
the  sustenance  of  a  growth  of  noble 
trees,  some  of  them  of  great  age.  The 
houses  are  lofty,  dark-coloured  and  of 
an  exterior  nearly  uniform.  Those  near 
the  centre  square  being  altogether  used 
for  shops  and  offices,  while  those  at  the 
extremities,  or  approaching  the  Capitol 
and  the  Government  house,  are  chiefly 
hotels  and  residences  of  public  persons. 
Some  of  these  latter  are  of  an  imposing 
exterior,  presenting  carved  decorations 
about  the  principal  entrances,  and  here 
and  there  a  projecting  balcony  with  a 
heavy  balustrade,  such  as  were  common 
in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries. 

As  a  promenade,  the  street  is  unri- 
valled. The  sombre  colour  of  the  pave- 
ment and  houses  avoids  the  glare  which 
is  so  unpleasant  in  summer,  and  in  such 
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a  climate,  while  the  masses  of  dark 
foliage  give  shade  helow  and  life  and 
freshness  above.  I  think,  bj  the  way, 
that  white  building  material  shonld  be 
entirely  avoided  in  large  cities,  particu- 
larly in  tropical  or  warmer  latitudes. 
The  effect  of  the  reverberation  of  light 
from  an  assemblage  of  white  walls  and 
glittering  roofs  neither  produces  nor  sug- 
gests any  agreeable  temperature  ;  nor  is 
it  as  cool  either  to  fancy  or  feeling  as 
rows  of  dark-browed  houses  with  some 
living  verdure  near  or  about  them.  There 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  differ- 
ent taste  prevalent  here.  The  nucleus 
or  primitive  part  of  the  Capitol  had  been 
built  of  brown  sand-stone,  subsequently 
painted  white  to  resemble  the  marble  of 
adjacent  buildings ;  so  also  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Treasury,  and  other  public 
boildings.  Indeed,  white  was  so  favour- 
ite a  colour,  and  so  readily  produced  in 
the  earlier  times  of  the  city,  that  some 
nltra-anglo  and  ill-natured  Englishman 
who  vnrote  about  Americanisms  in  the 
19th  century  said,  sneeringly,  that  the 
city  should  be  called  'White-washington. 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  with  all  its 
present  advantages  and  beauties,  ex- 
hibits, nevertheless  in  high  relief,  what 
I  have  noticed  as  the  great  defect  in 
the  original  plan  of  the  city.  The  prin- 
cipal square,  now  called  the  Congress, 
though  spacious,  is  so  intersected  veith 
avenue  and  streets,  as  to  present  no 
decided  facade  upon  which  the  eye 
can  rest  quietly,  and  the  whole  has  a 
fragmentary  and  uncertain  appearance, 
which  is  quite  unpleasant.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  fine  street  for  civic  and  state 
pageants,  such  as  that  of  the  coming 
celebration,  and  may  be  called^ the  via 
sacra  of  the  American  Rome.  On  the 
ensuing  high  solemnity,  we  may  reiter- 
ate the  Paean  which  the  modem  Scotch 
lyrist  has  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  eulo- 
gist of  Manius  Curius — 

"  Blest  and  tlirice  blest  the  Roman 
Who  sees  Rome's  brightest  day — 
Who  sees  that  long,  yictorious  pomp 
Wind  down  the  sacred  way ; 
And  through  the  bellowing  forum 
And  through  the  suppliant's  grove 


Up  to  the  everlasting  gates 
Of  Capitolian  Jove." 

The  star-like  characteristic  of  the 
original  plan,  which  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  though  it  has  split  into 
unseemly  points  and  wedges,  great  por- 
tions of  the  city  proper,  is  lost  sight  of 
entirely  in  the  suburbs,  which  may  be 
said  to  extend  ten  miles  in  every  direc- 
tion from  the  great  square,  comprehend- 
ing several  small  towns  and  burghs 
which,  for  a  long  time,  had  retained  the 
designation  of  Georgetown,  Alexandria, 
Bladensbarg,  and  so  forth,  but  are  now- 
merged  in  the  great  Capitol  of  the 
nation.  The  increased  facilities  of  com- 
munication have  changed  altogether  the 
character  of  modern  towns,  and  render- 
ed useless  the  appareil  of  walls,  gates, 
bastions  and  moats  with  which  they  used 
to  be  surrounded.  The  city  of  New  York, 
for  instance,  may  be  said  to  extend 
northward  to  Newburg  and  southward  to 
Trenton,  with  a  nearly  equal  breadth 
across  this  longitude.  And  its  available 
defences  in  case  of  war  or  invasion, 
would  be  found  not  so  much  in  its  forti- 
fications, however  strong  and  well-order- 
ed they  may  be,  as  in  the  rapidity  with 
which  troops  and  munitions  could  be 
concentrated  upon  it  You  have  heard 
that  Carnot,  when  minister  of  war  in 
the  first  French  Revolution,  proposed,  in 
lieu  of  maintaining  the  immense  fortifica- 
tions on  the  northern  frontier  of  France, 
to  substitute  a  'force  mobilier'  of  cavalry. 
Had  he  lived  in  the  age  of  railroads,  the 
value  of  his  idea  would  have  been  much 
more  palpable. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Metropolis, 
the  principal  avenues  extend  for  miles  in 
all  directions,  leading  to  villas  surround- 
ed by  well-arranged  parks  or  gardens, 
the  houses  being  in  general  of  a  style  of 
architecture  originating  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century,  in  which 
the  climate  of  the  region,  and  the  best 
adaptations  to  the  habits,  wants  and 
comforts  of  the  inhabitants  were  for  the 
first  time  especially  considered.  Up  to 
that  time  we  may  be  said  to  have  had  no 
national  architecture.  The  churches  had 
Corinthian  porticos  with  Gothic  steeples ; 
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and  market-houses,  bankiog-lioases,  state- 
houses,  poor-houses  aud  school-houses 
were  to  be  seen  all  alike  colonnaded  like 
the  Parthenon,  with  an  csil  de  bceuf  in 
the  pediment,  or  towered  and  pinnacled 
like  the  military  churches  of  the  crusa- 
ders. Some  such  modern  antiquities  are 
to  be  found  here  still,  as  also  a  peculiar 
sort  of  country-residence  belonging  to  I 
know  not  what  period,  resembling  a 
oollection  of  dove-cotes,  in  which  the 


main  object  of  the  architect  would  seem 
to  have  been  to  produce  as  many  points 
in  the  roof,  and  as  many  holes  in  the 
sides  of  the  building  as  could  be  effected 
consistent  with  its  stability.  I  send  here- 
with a  sketch  of  one  of  these  Schoen- 
brun's,  fitted,  as  you  will  see,  for  the 
residence  of  denizens  of  Booby  or  Baby 
land.  Let  us  hear  from  you  often,  and 
adieu.  J.  D.  P, 


•*  ♦•»» 


MEMENTOS  FROM  A  LADY'S  MEMORANDUM  BOOK. 

At  Persepolis  is  the  palace  of  the  Persian  Kings.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  by  workmen  from  Egypt,  who  were  brought  by 
Cambyses  to  Persia.  It  is  very  magniAcent,  and  contains  subterranean  passages  in  which 
are  deposited  immense  sums.  This  place  is  also  a  citadel.  The  Persian  Monarchs 
have  residences  at  Susa,  Ecbatana,  and  other  cities  where  they  pass  a  part  of  the  year, 
and  each  is  remarkably  beautiful,  but  none  so  sump^ous  as  that  of  Persepolis.  There 
are  large  parks  termed  Paradises  and  divided  Into  two  portions,  in  one  they  hunt  deer, 
and  the  other  abounds  in  delicious  fruits  and  lively  flowers.  They  are  careful  to  culti- 
vate large  trees,  and  usually  plant  them  in  the  form  termed  quincuncx,  that  is  four,  and 
one  in  the  middle. 

The  Areopagus  was  the  most  ancient  and  considered  the  most  upright  tribunal  in 
Athens.  Trials  in  this  Court  were  preceded  by  awful  ceremonies  to  prevent  perjury, 
unmask  crime  and  prove  innocence. 

Rhodes  was  called  the  "  Isle  of  Serpents,"  for  in  ancient  times  it  was  usual  to  desig 
nate  a  place  by  the  animals  or  fruits  in  which  it  abounded ;  thus  it  was  said,  "lam 
going  to  the  country  of  Quails,  Cypresses,  Laurels,  &c."  Rhodes  contains  so  many  fer- 
tile plains,  fine  trees  and  excellent  vines,  and  its  surrounding  seas  furnish  such  abund- 
ance of  fish,  that  poets  assert  that  a  golden  rain  falls  on  it  from  Heaven.  In  "Anachar- 
sis^  travels  "  the  inhabitants  of  Rhodes  are  spoken  of  as  being  extremely  dignified  and 
remarkable  for  their  virtues. 

The  Altar  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos  is  considered  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  and  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  God  himself.  It  is  composed  en- 
ly  of  the  horns  of  animals,  curiously  interwoven  and  forming  a  regular  and  solid 
whole !  Around  Delos  are  the  Islands  called  Cyclades,  from  the  Greek  word  CycUi 
which  signifies  a  circle.  Some  of  them  are  surprisingly  fertile,  and  others  are  remarka- 
bly barren,  and  there  are  wonderful  traditions  told  by  their  inhabitants  of  almost  every 
one  of  them. 

When  an  Athenian  committed  suicide  his  hand  was  buried  separately  from  his  body, 
as  a  stigma  on  his  memory,  for  the  crime,  and  Philocles,  an  Admiral  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  during  the  Pelopponesian  war,  inflicted  this  punishment  of  cutting  off"  the  right 
hand,  upon  those  whom  he  took  captive  in  order  to  disable  them  for  service  in  future. 

The  origin  of  cock-fighting  is  attributed  to  the  Athenians  as  follows: 
Themistocles  was  on  his  way  to  fight  the  Persians  and  observing  two  cocks  in  furious 
battle  with  each  other,  he  said  to  his  soldiers:  "behold  these  cocks  contend  not  for 
gbry,  for  liberty,  nor  for  the  safety  of  friends  and  children,  but  because  neither  will 
yield  to  the  other."  This  speech  inspired  the  Grecians  under  his  command,  and  they 
fought  so  determinately  against  the  enemy  that  they  obtained  the  victory — upon  which 
cock-fighting  was  ordained  by  a  special  law,  to  be  annually  practised  in  Athens. 
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SUNSET  AT  BOMS. 

BT  C.  HOLMIS  CLABK. 

"  Roma  lieta  rideva  e  pareva  ch'ella 

Tutti  i  raggi  del  Sole  avesse  intorno." — ToifO. 

A  day  hath  passed  in  Rome,  and  round  her  spires 
The  farewell  sun  hath  lit  a  thousand  fires : 
Vanquished  his  strength,  the  blazing  god  of  day 
Sinks  from  his  throne  and  hides  each  quiy^ring  ray; 
He  smiles  no  more  on  earth,  yet  round  his  shrine 
Gleam  the  last  beauties  of  his  bright  decline ; 
While  o'er  his  flaming  wheels  in  triumph  play 
The  transient  flashes  of  expiring  day. 
That  blaze  of  glory,  which  at  noon  unfurl'd 
Its  gorgeous  standard  to  the  gazing  world, 
Is  quench'd  not ;  see  its  beauteous  crimson  light 
Falls  on  the  far  ofi"  Tuscan's  rocky  height. 
And  sends  its  last  blush  o'er  the  yellow  wave 
Where  Tiber  winds  beneath  ^Metella's  grave  I  - 
See  from  yon  Al^nn  Mount  the  deep  red  glow 
Throws  its  broad  radiance  on  the  Tales  below ; 
While  shadows  from  the  Tarpeian  summit  fall 
O'er  the  dark  ruins  of  the  Csesars'  hall. 


Twilight  is  round  me  *,  and  each  vestige  gone 
That  marked  the  god  in  beauty  as  he  shone ; 
Save  where,  reflected  from  his  buried  car, 
One  ray  yet  lingers  in  the  Vesper  star ; 
Lone  sentinel  within  the  silent  sphere, 
He  hails  each  planet  of  the  viewless  air, 
And  comes,  like  Hope,  to  shed  his  softened  light 
O'er  the  dark  bosom  of  Affliction's  night. 
Far  fam'd  Italia,  Latium's  star-crown'd  coast. 
Thus  hath  thy  sun  gone  down,  its  brightness  lost ! 
That  orb  that  with  thy  morn  of  glory  came. 
And  rose  resplendent  o'er  thy  early  name. 
No  longer  lives,  nor  glows  with  light  refln'd. 
O'er  the  lost  empire  of  thy  perish'd  mind ; 
That  source  and  centre  of  Promethean  fire, 
Whose  touch  etherial  tun'd  Apollo's  lyre. 
No  longer  warms  the  cherish 'd  soul  of  song, 
Nor  wakes  the  thunder  of  the  patriot's  tongue, 
**  *6od  of  the  silver  bow  I"  no  more  thy  sound 
Woos  each  lov'd  Muse  to  haunts  of  classic  ground  ; 
No  longer  Genius  leaves  his  studious  cell, 
In  thy  bright  myrtle  groves  with  Fame  to  dwell ; 
Nor  soft  Parnassian  maids  around  thy  shrine 
Bring  laurel'd  wreaths  to  grace  the  lovely  nine. 

>  The  grave  of  Cecilia  Metella. 
*A  title  given  to  Apollo  by  Homer. 
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As  thus  beneath  the  rain'd  porch  of  *Fame, 
The  thoughtful  Muse  recalls  some  honoured  name, 
What  faded  images  of  glory  rise 
From  out  the  tombs  where  buried  greatness  lies ! 
Horatius  Flaccus  sleeps  !  Oh  I  who  shall  tell 
The  triumphs  of  that  name? — the  magic  spell 
Of  well-remembered  odes,  enchanting  lays, 
The  pride  of  scholars,  and  the  pedant's  praise ; 
The  attic  wit  whose  spirit  fanned  the  flame 
That  lent  its  fires  to  gild  the  Augustan  name. 
"  'Integer  vitae" — who  shall  make  again 
The  harp  that  kindled  first  that  master  strain  ? 
Or  who  shall  boast  of  satire's  pointed  song 
While  Horace  sings  to  charm  the  list'ning  throng  ? 
Virgilius  Maro  too — I  write  the  name ! 
The  treasured  talisman  of  Roman  fame; 
"  >Arms  and  the  Man''  with  epic  skill  refin'd 
Welcome  such  music  to  the  classic  mind. 
Mysterious  train  of  thought,  what  powers  control 
The  fairy  movements  of  the  immortal  soul  ? 
The  flight  of  ages — space — all  earth  and  sea 
Prescribe  no  bounds  to  thy  immensity ! 
'Tis  thus  the  soul  returns  to  boyhood's  day 
To  rescue  back  one  thoughtless  hour  from  play; 
To  feel  once  more  the  magic  of  that  power 
That  charm'd  the  vigils  of  the  midnight  hour ; 
To  hear  again  the  clash  of  Trojan  arms, 
See  fair  Creusa  'mid  her  wild  alarms ; 
And  breathe  with  .^Elneas  to  his  aged  sire 
The  filial  vow  which  Nature's  laws  inspire. 
'Tis  thus  at  Rome  the  pilgrim  comes  to  mourn 
0*er  faded  relics  Time  hath  rudely  worn ; 
That  there,  from  its  own  pure  and  bright  domain, 
The  mind  of  ages  comes  to  earth  again ; 
While  Fancy  with  her  wildest  tUeme  renews 
Some  lov'd  memorial  of  each  sleeping  Muse. 
Illustrious  Maro,  Rome  still  reigns  ibr  thee  I 
Thy  fame  decrees  her  immortality ; 
Gone  are  her  glories,  sunk  her  mighty  throne, 
Her  kings  have  perish'd  and  her  victors  flown  , 
Arts  have  decay 'd  and  letter'd  wisdom  sleeps 
Within  'that  tomb  where  lie  its  treasur'd  heaps  ; 
Tet  thy  pure  spirit  lives  throughout  her  clime, 
To  swell  the  measure  of  thy  deathless  rhyme ; 
And  thy  proud  language  still  adorns  her  page. 
The  charm  of  youth,  the  pride  of  every  age. 
Long  may  she  boast  the  triumphs  of  that  skill 
That  wak'd  o'er  Mantuan  chords  the  lyric  thrill ; 

'  The  Temple  of  Fame. 

*  Beginning  of  22nd  Ode  of  Horace. 

*  "  Arma  virumque  cano" — the  well  known  Invocation  of  Virgil. 
The  Vatican  Library. 
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Long  may  its  echoes  fall  on  every  plain 
The  purest  model  of  the  Tuscan  strain, 
Till  that  proud  day  when  o'er  Apollo's  shrine 
Freedom  once  more  shall  shed  its  fires  divine, 
And  Genius  from  beneath  its  kindling  flame 
Relume  its  torch  to  light  the  Etrurian  name ; 
When  Rome  again  shall  warm  and  bless  mankind 
Her  empire  Knowledge  and  her  sceptre  Mind! 


JOHN    YOUNG  MASON. 


Thia  diplomatist,  who  has  been  for  the 
last  five  years  Envoy  Extraordinary  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  in  France,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  his  country,  where,  the  Presidency  of 
the  Republic  only  excepted,  he  has  filled 
the  very  highest  offices. 

His  Sxcellency,  John  Young  Mason, 
was  bom  in  Greensville  county,  (Virgi- 
nia,) April  18th,  1799.  He  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws  at  the  Univer- 
rity  of  North  Carolina  in  1816.  This 
high  collegiate  honour,  conferred  at  so 
early  an  age,  shows  abundantly  the  value 
of  those  studies  made  by  the  man  who, 
thirty  years  afterward,  was  to  receive  from 
his  Alma  Mater,  the  highest  degree  in  the 
gift  of  the  Faculty,  that  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
Mr.  Mason  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  law, — commenced  by  being  an 
advocate, — and  rapidly  acquired,  by  his 
eloquence  and  learning,  a  high  reputation 
at  the  bar.  Invested  afterwards  with 
the  highest  Judicial  honours,  he  displayed 
not  less  worthily  the  qualities  of  a  good 
magistrate.  Unanimously  elected  Judge  of 
the  General  Court  of  Virginia,  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  Legislature,  he  was 
also  appointed  Judge  for  Eastern  Virgi- 
nia in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  Called  without  his  knowledge  to 
this  elevated  position,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  Mr.  Mason  received 
the  nomination  at  the  moment  when  he 
least  expected  it 

Mr.  Mason  became  a  representative 
of  Virginia  in  the  Legislature  of  the 


United  States,  for  the  first  time  in  1823. 
For  nearly  ten  years,  at  every  election, 
he  continued  to  be  returned  representa- 
tive to  this  great  political  department 
of  the  State.  Indeed  he  was  elected  at 
three  different  times  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term,  he  resumed  his 
former  post  of  Judge.  In  Congress, 
Mr.  Mason  acted  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  from  that 
moment  turned  his  attention  especially  to 
the  study  of  international  law.  In  1844, 
he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  President  Ty- 
ler, as  Secretary  of  State,  in  the  Navy 
Department.  When  Mr.  Polk  entered 
upon  the  executive  functions,  Mr.  Mason 
alone,  of  all  the  members  of  the  prece- 
ding cabinet,  took  part  in  public  affairs ; 
and  wan  appointed  by  the  new  President, 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
The  war  with  Mexico  which  soon  after- 
wards broke  out,  occasioned  the  return  of 
Mr.  Mason  to  the  Navy  Department 
When  peace  was  concluded,  and  Presi- 
dent Polk  retired  from  office,  Mr.  Mason 
withdrew  from  the  political  arena.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  county,  he  occupied 
himself  solely  with  the  particular  inter- 
ests of  Virginia. 

In  1850,  he  was  elected  by  his  old  con- 
stituents, a  member  of  the  Convention 
called  at  that  time  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Virginia,  and  had  the  honour  to  be 
called,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  to  preside 
over  this  body,  composed  of  the  most  em- 
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inent  men  of  his  country.  Three  years 
afterwards,  Mr.  Mason  was  solicited  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  ac- 
cept the  important  post  of  Envoy  Extra^ 
ordinary,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  at 
Paris,  a  high  and  delicate  position  which 
he  still  occupi^  to  the  satisfaction  of  all. 
The  career  of  this  statesman  has  been 
fortunate  and  varied — and,  yet,  we  should 
add  that  Mr.  Mason  has  never  sought  the 
elevated  political  and  judicial  positions, 
to  which  his  fellow  citizens,  or  the  suc- 
cessive administrations  called  him.  Per- 
haps no  statesman  of  the  United  States, 


has  received  so  generally  the  esteem  and 
respect  of  his  countrymen,  and  in  the 
discharge  of  his  political  functions,  re- 
ceived so  much  approbation,  and  so  little 
blame.  Few  also,  if  any,  have  been  as 
fortunate  as  Mr.  Mason  in  preserving,  in 
addition  to  the  confidence  of  the  public, 
a  very  great  number  of  friends.  May  we 
not,  in  truth,  apply  to  him  this  verse  of 
Horace: 

Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  amavit. 

Henrt  Lauzac. 


HOTB  BY   THB  BDITOB. 

A  Biographical  Dictionary  of  great  merit  and  completeness  is  now  in  course  of  publi- 
cation in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  "  Galerie  Historique  et  Critique  du  Dix-Neuvidme 
Sidcle."  The  Editor  is  Henry  Lauzac,  and  the  work  appears  in  numbers,  one  of  which 
is  devoted  to  each  personage  introduced.  A  recent  issue  of  it  contains  the  foregoing  sketch 
of  the  life  of  Judge  Mason,  our  Minister  at  the  French  Court,  which  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  translate,  at  once  to  show  the  high  estimate  in  which  that  eminent  diplomatist 
and  most  excellent  gentleman  is  held  in  France,  and  to  gratify  his  numerous  friends  and' 
admirers  in  the  Southern  States. 


IN   THE  BLUE   BEYOND. 

BT  LOTTIS  LINWOOD. 

I've  missed  thee.  Beautiful,  through  summer's  hours, 
When  fluttering  birds  sang  gaily  everywhere, 

And  earth  wore  coronals  of  bright-eyed  flowers, 
And  poems  floated  through  the  dreamy  air. 

I've  missed  thee,  poet,  when  some  music-tone 

Has  thrilled  my  soul  with  thoughts  I  may  not  tell ; 

Thoughts — thou  hast  known  them — they  were  all  thine  own,- 
The  silvery  chiming  of  a  memory-bell. 

I  called  the  stars,  the  flowers,  the  singing  birds, 
By  thy  sweet  name,  in  happy,  waking  dreams ; 

And  whispered  unto  them  my  loving  words, 

At  morn,  at  noon,  when  night  fell  on  the  streams. 

And  yet  no  answer  came,  save  that  rich  tide 

Of  deathless  love  returning  to  my  heart. 
Quivering  life's  chords,  as  when  a  leafy  grove 

When  countless  harmonies  the  night-winds  start. 
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Once  more  we  greet  our  subscribers  in  a 
new  volume  of  the  Messenger.  The  good 
old  Magazine  has,  we  hope,  some  vitality 
in  it  yet,  and  we  confidently  appeal  to  the 
contents  of  the  present  number  for  the  in- 
terest and  piquancy  which  our  contributors 
lend  to  its  pages.  With  the  New  Tear,  we 
have  formed  new  associations  with  writers 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  which  will 
enable  us.  to  maintain  the  character  of 
the  Messenger  and  make  it  still  worthier 
of  the  Southern  public.  Meanwhile,  the 
cherished  literary  friends  of  the  work, 
whose  wit  and  wisdom  have  more  than 
redeemed  the  shortcomings  of  the  Editor, 
through  many  volumes  now  bound  up  in 
half-morocco  and  placed  in  the  library, 
are  held  to  it,  we  trust,  by  ties  of  en- 
during affection  and  pleasing  reminis- 
cence, and  will  not  withdraw  their  valued 
aid.  We  all  make  good  resolutions  at  the 
opening  of  another  division  of  time ;  our 
editorial  resolve  is  to  labour  with  greater 
diligence  than  ever  in  the  field  before  us, 
may  we  not  indulge  the  assurance  that 
our  efforts  will  not  be  altogether  over- 
looked, and  that  **  Maga  "  will  continue  to 
merit  and  receive  the  substantial  favour  of 
the  people  of  the  South  ?  It  is  for  them 
we  strive,  and  it  is  their  encouragement 
we  most  desire. 


We  have  recently  experienced  two  en- 
joyments, different  in  their  kind  and  de- 
gree, yet  so  rare  and  delightful  that  they 
are  worthy  of  being  dwelt  upon  in  our  "Ta- 
ble." We  have  heard  Fanny  Eemble  read 
Macbeth,  and  we  have  seen  Church's  Ni- 
agara. Intellectual  and  sensuous  gratifica^ 
tion  could  hardly  go  farther. 

The  reading  was  held  in  the  beautiful 
Assembly  Room  of  Baltimore,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  large  and  most  brilliant  assem- 
blage, and  the  proceeds  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  tickets,  were  devoted  to  a  noble 
charity  of  that  city,-^The  Home  for  the 
Friendless.  The  rush  for  seats  was  very 
great,  and  the  spacious  hall  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity  for  an  hour  before  the 
distinguished  artiste  of  the  evening  made 
her  appearance.    Some  two  minutes  before 


the  exact  time  appointed  for  the  reading  to 
commence,  a  servant  entered  bearing  two 
immense  folio  volumes  of  Shakspeare,  and 
immediately  thereupon  the  immense  Mel- 
pomene came  forward  and  made  her  bow 
to  the  auditorium.  Removing  rather  dis- 
dainfully a  large  bouquet  of  flowers  that 
had  been  placed  by  the  reading  table,  and 
announcing  that  she  had  the  honour  of  rea- 
ding Macbeth  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
before  her,  she  presently  opened  one  of 
the  volumes,  recited  in  a  sweet  voice  the 
dramatis  persorut  and  suddenly  became 
then  and  there  transformed  into  a  Hecate 
on  a  blasted  heath.  From  that  moment 
until  she  concluded  the  reading,  her  em- 
pery  over  the  audience  was  complete. 
There  was  no  need  of  scenic  illusion  to 
give  the  full  effect  to  the  wonderful  drama; 
we  were  striding  with  Macbeth  and  Ban- 
quo  across  the  desolate  moor,  or  waiting 
paralyzed  with  horror  in  the  silent  hall  of 
the  castle  while  the  murder  was  going  on, 
or  looking  at  the  bloody  apparition  at 
the  banquet,  or  standing  in  the  midnight 
chamber  as  the  pallid  woman  in  her 
night-dress  moved  by  in  fiend-haunted 
slumber.  Never  before  have  we  been  so 
much  impressed  with  the  needless  charac- 
ter of  theatrical  accessories  to  convey  the 
meaning  of  the  dramatist  As  soon  should 
we  have  demanded  the  mask  and  the 
buskin  with  which  Antigone  and  Medea 
came  before  the  Athenian  public,  as  the 
Highland  dresses  and  the  pasteboard  cas- 
tle of  Inverness,  the  withered  hags  and 
the  canvass  wood  of  Birnam  to  heighten 
the  enchantment  of  the  hour.  Here  was 
a  woman  who  became  by  turns  every 
character  in  the  tragedy,  who,  sitting  pal- 
pably before  us  in  laces  and  crinoline,  and 
under  the  blaze  of  gaslights,  seemed  to  be 
far  away  in  other  scenes  belonging  to  a 
remote  past ;  at  whose  bidding,  indeed,  the 
whole  immediate  action  and  its  surround- 
ings, Baltimore  Assembly-room  and  Balti- 
more beauties,  disappeared  utterly  from 
our  consciousness.  It  was  a  fulfilment  of 
the  prophecy  which  Mrs.  Browning  makes 
in  Aurora  Leigh,  when,  after  speaking  of 
the  mouth-piece  and  cothurnus  and  other 
appliances  of  the  Greek  stage,  she  says-— 
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And  concluding,  which  is  clear, 
The  growing  drama  has  outgrown  such 

toys 
Of  simulated  stature,  face,  and  speech, 
It  also,  peradventure,  may  outgrow 
The  simulation  of  the  painted  scene, 
Boards,  actors,  prompters,  gaslights  and 

costume ; 
And  take  for  a  worthier  stage  the  soul 

itself, 
Its  shifting  fancies  and  celestial  lights, 
With  all  its  grand  orchestral  silences 
To  keep  the  pauses  of  the  rhythmic 

sounds. 

If  there  was  any  moment  at  which  the 
cheat  was  lost  with  us,  it  was  in  the  scene 
just  preceding  and  ibllowing  the  murder 
of  Duncan,  in  which  the  guilty  Thane 
spoke  so  loudly  that  he  must  have  awaken- 
ed all  the  inmates  of  the  castle;  but  even 
here  we  were  so  fully  under  the  spell  of 
genius,  that  we  felt  almost  disposed  to 
expostulate  with  him  on  the  exceeding 
imprudence  of  his  noisy  elocution,  and  to 
say  to  Him,  "Macbeth,  my  good  fellow, 
don*t  kick  up  such  a  row,  or  the  bloody 
grooms  will  hear  you."  Another  pas- 
sage seemed  to  us  open  to  criticism — that 
^irherein  Macbeth  moralizes  on  the  death 
of  his  wife,  which  should  be  spoken  mu- 
singly— 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow — a  poor 

player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the 

stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing. 

But  Mrs.  Kemble  gave  the  lines  with  very 
great  passion  and  vociferation,  as  if  the 
**  sound  and  fury "  of  the  text  called  for 
sound  and  fury  in  the  reader. 

The  reading  was  altogether  an  extraoro 
dinary  performance,  and  won  golden  opin- 
ions from  all  sorts  of  people.  They  were 
a  few  old  play-goers  who  thought  it  a  dis- 
enchantment to  see  the  radiant  and  peer- 
less Imogen  of  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
stout  and  ruddy-faced  woman  on  the  plat- 
form, but  they  acknowledge  the  imperial 
sway  of  her  genius  still  resistless  as  of 
old.  A  lady  at  our  right  hand  had  never 
witnessed  a  play,  another  of  a  former 
generation  had    seen    Sarah    Siddons  as 


Lady  Macbeth  thrill  the  breathless  audi- 
tors of  the  London  theatre ;  we  watched 
them  both,  and  both  were  equally  absorbed 
in  the  vivid  representations  of  the  artist. 

Fanny  Kemble's  Macbeth  and  Church's 
Niagara  are  alike  in  one  respact — ^their  at* 
tention  to  minute  details.  An  inferior  ac- 
tor or  painter  would  hfive  exhausted  his 
energies  on  the  tremendous  crime  of  the 
drama  or  the  sublime  sweep  of  the  catar- 
act, but  as  in  the  reading  no  trivial  inci- 
dent of  the  incantation  scene,  no  petty  sug- 
gestion of  tlie  soliloquy  was  unheeded,  so 
in  the  wonderful  painting,  we  see  each 
little  shelving  rock  on  the  shore's  edge  over 
which  a  mimic  cascade  leaps  sportively, 
every  rag  of  spray  flung  o£f  by  the  mighty, 
mad  torrent  as  it  pauses  on  the  awful  brinkf 
the  very  break  in  the  bow  which  the  ever- 
rising  cloud  makes  as  oAen  as  the  blended 
splendours  of  the  solar  spectrum  are  cast 
above  the  abyss — all  these  minor  appear- 
ances, familiar  to  those  who  have  studied 
Niagara,  are  seen,  and  they  give  a  remark- 
able reality  to  the  picture.  The  triumph 
of  the  work  is,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
motion  which  is  given  to  the  water,  it 
seems  really  to  dash  itself  down  the  fear- 
ful gulf,  and  we  might  fancy  the  upper  por- 
tion of  the  painted  river  about  to  run  away 
presently  from  the  canvas,  but  for  the  idea 
so  powerfully  suggested,  as  in  the  natural 
object,  of  an  exhaustless  reservoir  beyond, 
source  of  mightiest  floods.  There  are  ma- 
rine paintings  of  Joseph  Vernet's,  in  which 
the  waves  appear  to  be  dashing  against  the 
breakers  with  an  impetus  that  must  strike 
them  out  of  the  picture,  but  for  the  Impres- 
sion of  rapid  motion,  accompanied  by  fear- 
ful power,  we  have  seen  nothing  compara- 
ble to  this  work  of  Mr.  Church.  It  over- 
whelms the  beholder  with  a  sense  of  that 
infinite  might  and  majesty  which  holds  the 
universe  in  equipoise,  and  keeps  the  round 
world  with  its  restless  oceans  and  its  rush- 
ing rivers  upon  its  destined  course,  while 
it  excites  the  emotion  of  beauty  as  a  com- 
pensation for  its  more  startling  appeals. 
Combining  in  the  pourtrayal  of  Aature's 
grandeur  and  loveliness,  the  force  which 
Michael  Angelo  wreaked  in  forms,  and  the 
tenderness  which  Raphael  breathed  over 
the  sweet  faces  of  saints  and  angels,  it  is 
such  a  picture  as  must  make  all  who  see 
it  better,  and  whose  exhibition  we  must 
therefore  consider  a  public  benefit. 
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The  poets  have  duly  celebrated  the 
Christmas  that  has  just  fled,  as  ever  since 
the  birth  of  Christ  it  has  been  the  wont  of 
poets  to  do — ^the  wandering  bard  of  the 
ancient  time,  the  Minnesinger  of  a  later 
period,  the  minstrel  in  baronial  hall  where 
wassail  flowed  and  mirth  ran  high  in  the 
feudal  days,  and  the  laureate  of  our  own 
age,  whether  writing  at  the  pleasure  of  a 
Queen  for  his  butt  of  sack,  or  filling  the 
corner  of  the  village  newspaper  with  his 
iambic-trimeters.  One  of  the  most  beau* 
tiful  of  the  recent  publications  of  England 
is  a  collection  of  Christmas  verses  show- 
ing how  the  poets  have  hymned  the  joy- 
ous  holiday.  Indeed  when  Christmas  bal- 
lads shall  cease  to  be  sung,  we  shall  begin 
to  lament  the  decline  of  poetry,  for  there 
is  more  to  incite  the  poetic  sensibility  in 
the  season,  with  its  lights  and  garlands  and 
music,  its  wholesome  merriment  and  its 
abundant  good-feeling,  its  hallowed  associ- 
ations, and  above  all  the  great  Fact  which 


it  is  designed  to  commemorate,  than  in  any 
other  time  of  the  year.  Well,  indeed, 
might  Milton  chant  his  lofty  anthem  of  the 
Nativity,  in  contemplation  of  tlie  same 
majestic  event  which  filled  the  soul  of  Cor> 
reggio  with  the  visible  glory  he  has  infused 
into  his  immortal  Nottey  and  well  may  the 
bards  of  all  nges  sing  the  swelling  theme, 
each  according  to  the  inspiration  that  has 
been  given  him.  Among  the  numerous 
occasional  eflbrts  of  the  Christmas  just  de- 
parted, we  have  seen  none  more  felicitous 
and  feeling,  than  the  little  double  poem 
that  follows,  which  graces  the  editorial 
columns  of  the  Baltimore  Daily  Exchange^ 
and  which  we  may  venture  to  attribute  to 
the  graceful  pen  of  S.  Teackle  WaIlis,Esq. 
of  that  city.  We  transfer  it  to  the  pages  of 
the  Messenger,  not  merely  for  the  present 
gratification  of  our  readers,  but  that  we 
may  preserve  so  true  a  gem  of  poetic  ex- 
pression— 


I. 


On  the  Swiss  mountains — when  I  wandered  there — 

In  the  w^ild,  awful  passes,  all  alone, 
A  little  cross  of  iron,  cold  and  bare, 

Rose,  oft,  before  me,  from  some  wayside  stone. 
Strange  uncouth  names  they  bore — a  holy  sign 

Traced  by  rude  hands  upon  a  rustic  scroll — 
And,  blotted  by  the  snows,  a  piteous  line. 

Begging  our  prayers  for  the  poor  sleeper's  sonl. 

Some  traveller  it  was,  perchance,  whose  doom 

The  torrent  or  the  avalanche  had  sped — 
Mayhap  was  buried  there  some  peasant,  whom 

The  hunted  chamois  o'er  the  clifi*  had  led — 
His  simple  thoughts  had  never  crossed  the  sea, 

From  whose  far  borders  to  his  grave  I  came, 
Yet,  as  a  brother,  called  he  unto  me. 

And  my  heart's  echo  gave  him  back  the  name! 

Peace  to  thy  spirit,  Brother  !  I  had  felt 

The  quick 'ning  of  the  blood  that  wanderers  feel, 
At  thought  of  home  and  country.     I  had  knelt 

At  altars  where  the  nations  came  to  kneel — 
But  knew  I  never,  in  its  depth — till  when 

Thy  lonely  shrine  besought  me  for  my  prayer — 
The  sense  of  kindred  with  all  sons  of  men — 

One  love,  one  hope,  God's  pity  every  where ! 


Thus  from  its  scroll,  thou  gentle  Christmas-tide, 

Thy  cross — ^upliAed  o'er  the  wastes  of  time — 
Speaks  to  earth's  pilgrims,  in  His  name  who  died, 

Grood  will  and  peace  and  brotherhood  sublime ! 
And,  unto  them  that  hail  thee,  chiefly  worth 

Are  the  glad  wreaths  thou  twinest  round  the  year, 
For  that  thou  bidd'st  our  human  hearts  go  forth. 

Wherever  love  can  warm  or  kindness  cheer. 
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Up  the  bleak  heights  of  daily  toil  we  press, 

Too  busy  with  our  journey  and  our  load, 
To  heeid  the  hurried  grasp,  the  brief  caress, 

The  brother  fainting  on  that  weary  road. 
Then,  welcome  be  the  hours  and  thoughts  and  things. 

That  win  us  from  ourselves,  a  little  while, 
To  that  sweet  human  fellowship,  which  brings 

The  only  human  joy  unstained  of  guile ! 

IL 

The  day  of  promise  dawns  once  more; 
And  ponderous  clang  and  merry  chime, 
Bring  in  the  hoary  Christmas  time, 

As  in  the  jocund  days  of  yore. 

Fair  Childhood  prattles  in  the  hall, 
Counting  its  toys : — and  Youth  is  gay, 
As,  standing  in  lifers  middle  way. 

It  hears  both  Hope  and  Memory  call : 

Nor  knows  it  which  to  hold  most  dear, 
Both  voices  sound  so  glorious  then, 
One — chanting  noble  things  of  men, 

One — ^boyhood's  peeans  wild  and  clear. 

While  Age,  from  cares  too  seldom  free, 
To-day,  forgetteth  toil  and  pain ; 
Glad  that  the  voice  speaks  out  again, 

Which  calmed  tempestuous  Galilee. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer"  whate'er  betide — 
The  words,  through  lapsing  centuries. 
O'er  desert  lands  and  sullen  seas. 

Have  since  re-echoed  far  and  wide. 

Then  let  the  bells  still  ring  them  out. 

In  morning  salutation  sweet; 

Let  joyous  footfalls  fill  the  street; 
Be  genial  noises  all  about. 

Let  Sorrow  welcome  every  chime 
And  Poverty  be  of  good  cheer, 
Remembering  how  the  stars  drew  near 

The  lowliest  roof  at  Christmas  time. 


^  •  •  •  » 
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HiSTOBT  or  THE  ReION  OF  PhILIP  THE  SEC- 
OND, KllTO  Or  SpAIlf.  By  William  H.  Pres- 
cott.  Corresponding  Member  of  the  In- 
stitute of  France,  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  at  Madrid,  &c.  Vol.  III.  Bos- 
ton: Phillips,  Sampson  &  Co.,  8vo.  pp. 
876.  [From  James  Woodhouse,  No.  139 
Main  Street. 

The  goodly  volume  before  us,  being  a 
continuation  of  the  last  historical  work 
ivhich  Mr.  Prescott  has  given  to  the  world, 
extends  over  a  period  of  not  more  than 
•ight  years,  yet  the  incidents  described  in 
it  are  of  the  most  interesting  character  and 
belong  to  two  distinctly  marked  and  stir- 


ring episodes  in  the  history  of  Spain.  Each 
in  itself  presents  to  the  imaginative  histo- 
rian an  attractive  theme  forvthe  display  of 
his  powers,  and  Mr.  Prescott  has  so  written 
both  the  narratives,  that  while  there  is  no 
lack  of  unity  in  the  volume,  they  might 
easily  be  separated  and  published  as  mo- 
nographs. The  first  of  these  is  the  account 
of  that  terrible  struggle  which,  beginning 
with  the  revoftof  the  Moors,  ended  in  their 
expulsion  from  the  peninsula — the  second 
is  the  story  of  the  war  between  the  Cres- 
cent and  the  Cross,  which  was  brought  to 
a  close  in  the  great  and  decisive  battle  of 
Lepanto.  Upon  the  Moorish  Rebellion,  a 
subject  which  has  been  treated  often  by 
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poets  and  novelists,  Mr.  Prescott  has  ex- 
pended all  the  wealth  of  his  genius.  His 
vivid  and  eminently  pictorial  style  sets  be- 
fore us  in  the  light  and  shade  of  effective 
contrast,  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  Casti- 
lian  noble  and  the  desperate  courage  of 
the  Moorish  warrior ;  we  see  the  gay  co- 
lours of  their  respective  costumes  mingling 
in  splendid  confusion  as  their  weapons 
cross  in  the  deadly  skirmish;  we  have 
glimpses  of  pastoral  life  in  valleys  which 
smile  in  the  sunshine,  where  anon  the  bu- 
gle is  to  ring  the  notes  of  conflict  and  the 
fields  are  to  be  fertilized  with  blood;  and 
all  these  picturesque  details  are  subordina- 
ted with  the  skill  of  a  master  to  the  great 
purpose  of  showing  how,  in  the  name  of 
religion,  humanity  was  outraged  in  the 
Morisco  subjugation,  and  with  what  fierce 
passions  tlie  cause  of  the  church  has  been 
carried  forward  in  other  times.  The  vol- 
ume has  all  the  charm  of  a  romance,  and 
though  we  know  the  outlines  of  the  story 
before  we  commence  its  perusal,  yet  as  we 
proceed,  we  can  hardly  dispel  the  feeling 
that  the  whole  account  is  new  to  us,  and 
that  it  is  quite  possible  the  Moors  may  tri- 
umph aAer  all.  In  attempting  to  discover 
the  crowning  merit  of  this  volume,  we 
know  not  whether  to  assign  it  to  the  purely 
descriptive  or  the  analytical  and  reflective 
passages — there  is  such  fidelity  to  nature 
in  the  scenic  delineations,  such  happy  use 
of  epithets,  such  judicious  choice  of  simil- 
ituiles,  that  we  derive  from  the  text  a  bet- 
ter iilea  of  the  country  and  people  than 
from  many  volumes  richly  illustrated  by 
engravings,  while  Mr.  Prescott  displays 
everywhere,  in  dealing  with  persons  and 
policies,  that  keen  insight  into  human  char- 
acter and  that  quick  recognition  of  the 
springs  of  public  conduct  which  have  giv- 
en so  high  a  value  to  his  previous  writings. 
Perhaps  the  happier  and  stronger  qualities 
of  the  author's  mind  are  not  called  into  as 
high  exercise  in  this  third  volume  of  the 
Reign  of  Philip  the  Second,  as  they  have 
been  in  the  preceding  ones ;  there  is  no 
single  scene,  not  even  the  battle  of  Lepanto 
itself,  which  is  wrought  out  with  such  care 
and  minuteness  as  that  grim,  gay,  sullen, 
glittering  pageant  at  Brussels  when  the 
Count  Egmont  was  beheaded,  nor  does  the 
monarches  personal  life  call  specially  for 
any  examination  into  its  more  difficult  and 
gloomy  periods.  Philip,  indeed,  appears 
but  rarely,  and  the  hero  of  the  volume, 
around  whom  the  chief  interest  is  gathered, 
is  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  natural  brother 
of  the  king,  who  serves  to  connect  the  re- 
volt of  the  Moors  with  the  Turkish  war,  by 
the  shining  link  of  individual  achievement. 
But  there  are  other  great  figures  introduced 
to  the  reader's  notice.  One  of  these,  the 
Morisco  leader,  aAerwards  crowned  their 
sovereign  under  the  name  of  Aben-Hume- 
ya,  is  thus  drawn  for  us — 


'*  As  the  Moriscoes  had  now  proclaimed 
their  independence,  it  became  necessary  to 
choose  a  sovereign  in  place  of  the  one 
w^hose  authority  they  had  cast  aside.  The 
leaders  in  the  Albaicin  selected  for  this 
dangerous  preSminence  a  young  man  who 
was  known  to  the  Spaniards  by  his  Casti- 
lian  name  of  Don  Fernando  de  Valor.  He 
was  descended  in  a  direct  line  from  the 
ancient  house  of  the  Omeyas,  who  for  near- 
ly four  centuries  had  sat  with  glory  on  the 
throne  of  Cordova.  He  was  but  21  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  election,  and  ac- 
cording to  a  contemporary,  who  had  seen 
him,  possessed  a  comely  person  and  enga- 
ging manners.  His  complexion  was  of  a 
deep  olive ;  his  beard  was  thin,  his  eyes 
were  large  and  dark,  with  eyebrows  w^ell 
defined  and  nearly  approaching  each  other. 
His  deportment  was  truly  royal ;  and  his 
lofty  sentiments  were  worthy  of  the  prince- 
ly line  from  which  he  was  descended. 
Notwithstanding  this  flattering  portrait  from 
the  pen  of  a  Casti  lian,  his  best  recommen- 
dation, to  judge  from  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer, seems  to  have  been  his  descent  from 
a  line  of  kings.  He  had  been  so  prodigal 
in  his  way  of  life  that,  though  so  young,  he 
had  squandered  his  patrimony,  and  was  at 
this  very  time  under  arrest  for  debt.  He 
had  the  fiery  temperament  of  his  nation, 
and  had  given  evidence  of  it  by  murder- 
ing with  his  own  hand  a  man  who  had 
borne  testimony  against  his  father  in  a 
criminal  prosecution.  Amidst  his  luxuri- 
ous self-indulgence  he  must  be  allowed  to 
have  shown  some  energy  of  character  and 
an  unquestionable  courage.  He  was  at- 
tached to  the  institutions  of  his  country ; 
and  his  ferocious  nature  was  veiled  under 
a  bland  and  plausible  exterior,  that  won 
him  golden  opinions  from  tlie  multitude." 

Of  the  many  horrible  occurrences  atten- 
ding the  rebellion,  there  was  none  more 
startling  than  the  following.  It  recals  viv- 
idly the  Massacres  of  September,  in  san- 
guinary Paris,  at  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  the  troubles,  the 
President  had  caused  a  number  of  Moris- 
coes, amounting  to  not  less  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  it  is  said,  to  be  arrested  and 
thrown  into  the  prison  of  the  Chancery. 
Certain  treasonable  designs,  of  which  they 
had  been  suspected  for  a  long  time,  fur- 
nished the  feeble  pretext  for  this  violent 
proceeding.  Some  few,  indeed,  were  im- 
prisoned for  debt.  But  the  greater  num- 
ber were  wealthy  men,  who  enjoyed  the 
highest  consideration  among  their  country- 
men. They  had  been  suflered  to  remain 
in  confinement  during  the  whole  of  the 
campaign,  thus  serving,  in  some  sort,  as 
hostages  for  the  good  behaviour  of  tbe  peo- 
ple of  the  Albaicin. 
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"  Early  in  March  a  rumour  was  circula- 
ted that  the  mountaineers,  headed  by 
Aben-Humeya,  whose  father  and  brother 
were  among  the  prisoners,  were  prepared 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  city  by  night, 
and,  with  the  assibtance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Albaicin,  to  begin  the  work  of  de- 
struction by  assaulting  the  prison  of  the 
Chancery,  and  liberating  their  country- 
men. This  report,  readily  believed,  caus- 
ed the  greatest  alarm  among  the  citizens,' 
boding  no  good  to  the  unhappy  prisoners. 
On  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth,  Deza 
received  intelligence  that  lights  had  been 
seen  o^  some  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains, which  seemed  to  be  of  the  nature 
of  signals,  as  they  were  answered  by  cor- 
responding lights  in  some  of  the  houses 
in  the  Albaicin.  The  assault,  it  was  said, 
-would  doubtless  be  made  that  very  night. 
The  President  appears  to  have  taken  no 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  city. 
But,  on  receiving  the  information,  he  at 
once  communicated  it  to  the  Alcayde  of 
the  prison,  and  directed  him  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  the  prisoners.  The  Al- 
cayde lost  no  time  in  gathering  friends 
about  him,  and  caused  arms  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  a  body  of  Spaniards,  of  whom 
there  appears  to  have  been  a  considerable 
number  confined  in  the  place  at  this  time. 
Thus  prepared,  they  all  remained,  as  in 
silent  expectation  of  some  great  event. 

"  At  length,  some  time  before  midnight, 
the  guard  posted  in  tlie  Campana,  one  of 
the  towers  of  the  A]hambra,  struck  the 
bell  with  a  succession  of  rapid  strokes, 
such  as  were  used  to  give  an  alarm.  In  a 
moment  every  Spaniard  in  the  prison  was 
on  his  feet;  and,  the  Alcayde  throwing 
open  the  doors  and  leading  the  way,  they 
fell  at  once  on  their  defenceless  victims, 
confined  in  another  quarter  of  the  build- 
ing. As  many  of  these  were  old  and  in- 
firm, and  most  of  them  inofiensive  citizens, 
whose  quiet  way  of  life  had  little  fitted 
them  for  brawl  or  battle,  and  who  were 
now  destitute  of  arms  of  any  kind,  they 
seemed  to  be  as  easy  victims  as  the  sheep 
into  whose  fold  ttie  famishing  wolves 
have  broken  in  the  absence  of  the  shep- 
herd. Yet  they  did  not  give  up  their  lives 
without  an  efibrt  to  save  them.  Despair 
lent  them  strength,  and  snatching  up 
chairs,  benches,  or  any  other  article  of 
furniture  in  their  cells,  they  endeavoured 
to  make  good  their  defence  against  the  as- 
sailants. Some,  exerting  a  vigour  which 
despair  only  could  have  given,  succeeded 
in  wrenching  stones  from  the  walls  or  iron 
bars  from  the  windows,  and  thus  ^supplied 
themselves  with  the  means,  not  merely  of 
defence,  but  of  doing  some  mischief  to  the 
assailants,  in  their  turn.  They  fought,  in 
short,  like  men  who  are  fighting  for  their 
lives.  Some,  however,  losing  all  hope  of 
escape,  piled  together  a  heap  of  mats,  bod- 


ding  and  other  combustibles,  and  kindling 
them  with  their  torches,  threw  themselves 
into  the  flames,  intending  in  this  way  to 
set  fire  to  the  building,  and  to  perish  in 
one  general  conflagration  with  their  mur- 
derers. But  the  flames  they  had  kindled 
were  soon  extinguished  in  their  own  blood, 
and  their  mangled  remains  were  lefl  to 
blacken  among  the  cinders  of  their  funeral 
pile. 

"  For  two  hours  the  deadly  conflict  be- 
tween parties  so  unequally  matched  had 
continued;  the  one  shouting  its  old  war- 
cry  of  *'  Saint  lago,"  as  if  fighting  on  an 
open  field  ;  the  other,  if  we  may  take  the 
Castilian  account,  calling  on  their  prophet 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  But  no  power, 
divine  or  human,  interposed  in  their  be- 
half; and,  notwithstanding  the  wild  up- 
roar caused  by  men  engaged  in  a  mortal 
struggle,  by  the  sound  of  heavy  blows  and 
falling  missiles,  by  the  yells  of  the  victors 
and  the  dying  moans  and  agonies  of  the 
vanquished,  no  noise  to  give  token  of 
what  was  going  on — if  we  are  to  credit 
the  chroniclers — found  its  way  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  prison.  Even  the  guard  sta- 
tioned in  the  court-yard,  we  are  assured, 
were  not  roused  from  their  slumbers. 

"  At  length  some  rumour  of  what  was 
passing  reached  the  city,  where  the  story 
ran  that  the  Moriscoes  were  in  arms 
against  their  keepers,  and  would  soon 
probably  get  possession  of  the  gaol.  This 
report  was  enough  for  the  people,  who, 
roused  by  the  alarm-bell,  were  now  in  a 
state  of  excitement  that  disposed  them  to 
any  deed  of  violence.  Snatching  up  their 
weapons,  they  rushed,  or  rather  flew,  like 
vultures  snuffing  the  carrion  from  afar,  to  the 
scene  of  slaughter.  Strengthened  by  this 
reinforcement,  the  assailants  in  the  prison 
soon  completed  the  work  of  death ;  and 
when  the  morning  light  broke  through  the 
grated  windows,  it  disclosed  the  full  ex- 
tent of  the  tragedy.  Of  all  the  Moriscoes 
only  two  had  escaped — the  father  and 
brother  of  Aben-Humeya,  over  whom  a 
guard  had  been  especially  set.  Five  Span- 
iards were  slain,  and  seventeen  wounded, 
showing  the  fierce  resistance  made  by  the 
Moslems,  though  destitute  of  arms." 

With  these  extracts,  by  no  means  the 
most  striking  that  we  could  have  selected, 
but  afibrding  fair  specimens  of  the  author's 
style  and  treatment,  we  must  dismiss  the 
third  volume  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  the 
Second.  Our  readers,  who  have  followed 
the  narrative  through  the  first  and  second 
volumes  will  need  no  persuasives  to  pro- 
cure it,  and  in  the  majorityof  instances  we 
predict  it  will  be  despatched,  like  some 
fascinating  novel,  at  a  sitting.  May  it  not 
be  long  ere  we  receive  the  residue  of  so 
excellent  and  valuable  a  contribution  to 
the  department  of  history. 
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Notices  of  New  Works, 


[Januast,  1859. 


Arabian  Dat'S  Entebtainxbnts,  Transla- 
ted from  the  Germany  by  Herbert  Pelham 
CSirtit.  Boston :  Phillips,  Sampson  & 
Co.  1858.  [From  James  Woodhouse, 
139  Main  Street. 

All  of  us  remember  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  delight  of  childhood,  the  intoxication 
of  hours  stolen  from  the  play-ground  or  the 
declension  of  penna — ah,  what  would  uot 
we  give  to  read  it  once  again  with  the 
freshness  and  joy  of  its  first  perusal,  when 
our  fuith  was  firm  in  the  ring  and  the  lamp, 
when  all  its  rosy  lights  invested  our  own 
future,  and  each  one  of  us  looked  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  possible  palace  and 
its  attendant  vassals !  So  tenderly  does  the 
memory  of  that  early  enchantment  linger 
in  our  heart,  that  we  are  inclined  to  regard 
with  the  greatest  favor  all  books  designed 
to  afford  children  a  like  satisfaction.  The 
volume  before  us  has  such  an  amiable  pur- 
pose. It  consists  of  a  series  of  stories 
translated  from  the  German,  in  which  the 
glorious  absurdities  of  Oriental  reverie  are 
mingled  with  the  fantasies  of  Teutonic  su- 
perstition. Some  of  these  stories  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  public  in  an 
English  version — one  of  them,  "  The  His- 
tory of  Caliph  Stork,"  may  be  seen  in  the 
Messenger  of. fifteen  years  ago  or  there- 
abouts— but  the  majority  are  new  and  will 
be  found  delightful  reading,  not  only  for  the 
boys  and  girls  (have  we  any  in  these  days 
of  precocious  development  when  infants 
take  to  cigars  and  crinoline?)  but  for  those 
children  of  a  larger  growth  who  must  have 
mental  relaxation.  The  title  of  "  Arabian 
Day's  Entertainment"  is  promising  of  en- 
joyment, and  the  promise  is  more  than 
kept,  for  the  stories  are  not  only  fascinat- 
ing, but  pure  and  innocent. 


airy  and  delicate  Miranda,  the  beauteous 
and  devoted  Imogen,  tlie  loving  and  inno- 
cent Juliet,  the  constant  and  heroic  Corde- 
lia. Nor  has  Mrs.  Palmer  caught  less  hap- 
pily the  traits  of  those  wayward  or  unlove- 
ly creations  which  live  in  the  immortal 
plays  of  the  great  dramatist.  She  rebukes 
most  properly  the  disdainful  Beatrice,  un- 
folds to  us  the  perplexities  of  character 
which  rendered  Cleopatra  at  once  so  wick- 
ed and  so  bewitching,  and  solves  with  won- 
derful truthfulness  of  perception  the  diffi- 
cult moral  problem  of  Lady  Macbeth. 
There  are  points  wherein  we  might  differ 
with  Mrs.  Palmer  concerning  these  hero- 
ines, but  on  the  whole  we  must  award  her 
the  highest  praise  as  a  thoughtful  student 
of  Shakspeare,  and  as  an  interpreter,  both 
appreciative  and  modest,  of  his  meaning. 
Original  she  is,  too,  beyond  a  doubt,  sug- 
gesting recondite  significances  which  have 
altogether  escaped  former  critics  and  fur- 
nishing hints  upon  doubtful  passages  which 
more  pretentious  commentators  might  well 
follow  up.  In  respect  of  Shakspeare's  fe- 
male portraitures,  we  have  already  been 
taught  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  "  Characteris- 
tics," that  a  woman  can  best  apprehend  the 
mental  and  moral  nature  of  woman,  and 
this  volume  confirms  the  lesson.  Our  Ame- 
rican author  in  the  prosecution  of  her  task 
has  shown  a  recognition  of  the  virtues  and 
weaknesses  of  her  sex,  as  displayed  or  out- 
lined by  the  imperial  master  of  the  human 
heart,  as  deep  and  subtle  as  her  English 
predecessor,  and  her  work  will  find  its 
place  on  the  shelves  of  all  who  make 
Shakspeare  a  study.  Splendid  as  are  the 
externals  of  the  volume,  wc  rate  its  con- 
tents as  infinitely  more  attractive,  and  to- 
gether they  constitute  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  art  of  book-making. 


The  Stratford  Gallbrt  ;  or  the  Shakspeare 
Sisterhood.  Comprising  Forty-Five  Ideal 
Portraits,  described  by  Henrietta  Leb 
Palmer.  Illustrated.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  [From  James  Wood- 
house,  139  Main  Street. 

This  is  surely  a  magnificent  volume,  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  numerous  class  of 
works  designed  for  Christmas  or  New 
Year's  presentation,  whereof  the  Apple- 
tons  have  given  so  many  to  the  public. 
The  clear,  bold  text,  the  rich  binding,  the 
beautiful  engravings,  all  commend  it  for 
parlor  exhibition.  In  an  artistic  point  of 
view  the  portraits  may  be  even  more  than 
beautiful,  but  we  confess  they  do  not  reach 
our  own  ideals  of  the  heroines  of  Shaks- 
peare. They  fail  altogethei  in  what  the 
gifted  author  has  so  well  succeeded  in  her 
admirable  sketches,  in  presenting  to  us  tlie 
very  women   that  Shakspeare  drew,   the 


Th»  Tenant-House,  or  Embers  from  Pov- 
erty''s  Hearth-  Stone.  New  York  :  Robert 
M.  DeWitt,  Publisher,  160  and  162,  Nas- 
sau Street.  [From  Lewis  L.  Smith,  Pe- 
riodical agent.  Main  Street,  near  the  Cus- 
tom House. 

The  object  of  tliis  work,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Duganne, 
well-known  as  a  poet,  is  most  excellent, 
being  to  excite  public  sentiment  witli  ref- 
erence to  the  suflerings  of  the  poor  of  New 
York  City.  The  book  details  horrors  very 
far  surpassing  the  inventions  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
concerning  Southern  Slavery,  and  though 
it  is  painful  to  read,  we  trust  it  will  not  fail 
of  a  remedial  efiect. 


Many  book  notices  designed  for  the  pres- 
ent issue  of  the  Messenger,  are  unavoida- 
bly laid  over  till  next  month. 


Newspapers  publishiiig  this  Prospectus  will  receive  the 
e  in  exchange. 
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Ttiey  now  publish  monlhlj-  \he  fnllo.winp  work..  ■ 
Tlie  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  Mac- 

fnrlnne,  FerKu<!4>n  &  Co..  PmpiieioTS. 
Th*  SOUTHERN   PLANTER,  August  &  WiUiaiud, 

Pmprielors. 
Tlie  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNAL,  a  Bapiiit 
Missionnry  paper. 
[  The  COMMISSION.  puhlii>he<t  by  Ibe  Soutliern  BapiiM  Convenlion. 
The  QUARTERLY  LAW  JOURNAL,  piiblislicd  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 

gSF"  The  mannec  in  which  [hey  nre  printed  will  be  a  siifflcieiit  giiarHnlec  of  their 
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MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON, 

Coma- of  Bank  and  Vith  UlrreU,  Richmond,  la. 

AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

FOR  THE  HAPID  CURE  OF 

COLDS,  COUGHS,  AND  nOAHSE^ESS. 

BniKFiiLD,  H:i».,  30ih  Dec.,  IS55. 

Dr.  J.  C.  AwtT !  I  ill)  nnr  hraitin  lo  «■*  ihe  Ivm  t«nieJ*  t  huva  ater  round  fni 

CuueIif,  Honrx-neiio.  lufluFnta,iind  IhB  cuncoiiiilnul  siiD|.l'tinH<   o(  t  Cold.  i«  vo.ii 

Cherry  Pecioral.     III.  con.iiini  u»e  io  my   (iracrifie  and  my   fiimily   for  the  liii  teti 

phrini-.  eUEN    KMUHT.  M.  ^i>]" 

A.  B.  MORTLEV,  F.i<t..  of  Ulica,  N.  Y.,  writes ;   "  I   hnve   i>«ed  voiir  Pecinral 

ni%reiraNdino.y  fondly  e«er  nince  you  invenied  ii,  and  lieliete  It  thrbeM  niedii.nc 

for  ir>  piirpone  rier  nut  uni.     With   ■  had  cold   I  Rhnuld   acionrr  pay   iwgiiii-Gk 

dollart  for  a  Imttte  (Lli  d»  wllhoiil  il,  or  lake  an>  oilier  remedy." 
CROUP.  WHOOPING  COUGH,  INFLUENZA. 

SPKiKnriKLO,  Hrsf..  Feb.  7.  1856. 
Broths  Ayer  :  I   »ill  cheerfiilly   penifv  your  Pert-ral  ir 

people.  HIKAM  CUKKLIN,  M    D. 

AMOS  LEE.E6«,  Mobtimt,  I*.,  wriief,3rd  Jun.,  1856: 
emiliiieil  mc  m  i)o<>r>  oil  i^Hka  :  Im.K  nintiv  n.Pihdiiex  *,iihui.I 
hy  Iheadvii'eol  .;urc|prpyiii«n.     The  fin-l'd.we  relH-ved  Hie  si ^„  . 

AijTIlMA  OR  PHTHISIC,  AND  BRONCHITIS. 

Wmt  MAHCIII.HTKII.  P*„  Feb- 4,  1«M. 
Sir;  Your  Cherry  Prctornl  in  perfiirminp  marvrlhiun  cures   in  this  en-tion.     Ii  lia>  retieieil 

derail  aflecliim  nl  Ihe  luii^s  liir  the  IubI  lu<l;  jeum.  HENRV  L.  PARKS,  MeiT.b.nl. 

A.  A.  KAMt^EY,  M.  D.,  Alhion,  Moiirne  Co.,  I  own,  wrilex,  .Sept.  tj,  1856:    "  Durini;  mi  prac- 
ti,ie  of  HiHny  jear«.  1  l.nie  luiiiid  nolhiiiK  eq,.nl  lo  your  Clieriy  Heti oral  lor  giring  e»e  .nd  lejief 

ia  found  in  ila  -ffecti  uj.on  Lriul. 
Prepared  by  DE.  J.  C.  A7ER,  I'racllcal  hnd  Aaahjtkal  Cktmisl.  LowU,  3Iat». 
UHCELI.,  LADD  &  CO.,  FISHER  & 
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BY    H.  T.   TUCKXRMAN. 


The  modern  novel — its  influence,  artis- 
tic conditions,  relative  value  in  literature, 
its  bistorj  and  the  comparative  merit  of 
Its  most  popular  authors — have  furnish- 
ed a  copious  theme  to  critics  and  review- 
ers in  England  and  America.  Regarded 
as  the  mirror  of  society,  its  progress  has 
been  casually  traced  from  the  salient 
but  anrefined  humanity  of  Fielding, 
through  the  artificial  sentimentalism  of 
Richardson,  and  the  supernaturalism  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  their  followers,  to  the 
sensible  ideal  of  life  unfolded  by  Miss 
Austin  and  Miss  Edge  worth,  and  thence 
along  the  magic  historical  panorama  of 
Scott,  until  the  gallery  of  satirical  pho- 
tographs by  Thackeray,  the  humane  ex- 
uberance of  Dickens,  the  fashionable  pic- 
tures of  Mrs.  Gore  and  Bulwer,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  reform  in  D'Israeli,  Reade  and 
Ringsley  bring  it  home  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  experience  of  the  passing  hour. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  while 
the  field  of  English  novel  writing  has 
been  thus  fully  discnsaed,  and  Manioni 
and  Goethe  have  found  in  our  vernacular 
studious  expositors  of  their  classic  fic- 
tions— so  little  has  been  said  by  literary 


oracles  here  and  in  Great  Britain  of  the 
French  novel.  Doubtless  the  prominent 
reason  for  this  neglect  may  be  found  in 
the  exceptionable  scenes  ani  equivocal 
morality  of  the  leading  novelists  of 
France.  Their  tone  and  subjects  are  so 
often  repugnant  to  Anglo-Saxon  domestic 
purity,  the  proprieties  of  life  and  the 
laws  of  principle  and  taste  are  so  grossly 
violated,  that  it  is  deemed  an  error  of 
honest  judgment  to  dilate  upon  what  is 
only  attractive  to  misguide  and  pervert 
There  are  two  considerations,  however, 
which  should  modify  this  avoidance ; 
one  is  the  fact  that  many  of  this  class  of 
books  are  free  from  this  grave  moral  ob- 
jection, and  the  other  is,  that  in  some  of 
them,  the  art  and  even  the  science 
of  prose  narrative  and  characterisation 
reaches  a  perfection  which  makes  it  an 
auspicious  study  and  a  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon which  it  *'  argues  an  insensibil- 
ity" to  ignore.  On  the  same  principle 
that  the  most  revolting  scenes  delineated* 
by  Hogarth,  the  crude  saintliness  of  ex- 
pression discoverable  in  Peru gi no,  the 
lessons  in.  color  taught  by  Rubens  and 
Titian  in  their  most  voluptuous  figures, 
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are  all  fraagbt  with  invaluable  prece- 
dents and  suggestion  to  the  artist  intent 
upon  acquiring  the  mastery  of  all  the 
elements  of  his  vocation, — the  best 
wrought  specimens  of  French  story  chal- 
lenge attention ;  the  method  is  some- 
limes  so  original  and  thorough  that  in 
spite  of  the  depravity  of  the  moral,  the 
artist  to  whom  all  things  should  be  pure, 
may  derive  new  insight  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  his  own  skill  to  a  less  question- 
able conception ;  and,  more  than  this, 
it  happens  not  infrequently  that  the 
French  author,  who  is  prohibited  by  the 
strict  canons  of  English  and  American 
standards,  in  certain  instances,  works 
himself  clear  of  the  taint  and  creates  a 
triumph  of  art  without  offence  to  decency 
or  conscience.  It  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted that  of  our  native  writers  of  fic- 
tion who  have  attained  a  recognized  po- 
sition in  literature,  the  one  who  most  ef- 
fectively combines  power  in  characteriza- 
tion, verisimilitude  in  scenes  and  atmos- 
phere and  high  artistic  finish,  is  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne.  Cooper  excelled  him 
in  graphic  pictures  of  the  forest  and  the 
sea ;  Judd  caught  as  faithfully  some  of 
the  primitive  features  of  New  England 
life,  but  in  style  and  concentration  of 
material,  he  excels  them  both ;  Brock- 
den  Brown's  instinct  for  the  supernatu- 
ral was  akin  to  Hawthorne's,  but  his  use 
thereof  is  comparatively  what  the  hasty 
sketch  is  to  the  elaborate  picture.  The 
"  Scarlet  Letter"  and  the  *' House  of  the 
Seven  Gables"  are  finished  specimens  of 
historical,  local  and  individual  story 
wherein  the  back-ground,  the  dramatis 
persona:,  the  grouping,  the  light  and 
shade,  the  latent  significance  and  the 
most  minute  detail,  are  all  moulded,  com- 
bined and  illustrated' with  patient,  clear 
and  vigorous  skill.  And  it  is  a  sufficient 
justification  of  our  purpose  to  analyse 
and  set  forth  the  transcendant  ability 
displayed  by  the  most  gifted  French 
novelist  of  the  age,  that  the  process  and 
principle  of  his  work,  that  which  gives 
it  force  and  originality  is  analagous  to 
that  of  our  own  foremost  writer  in  the 
same    department.     Disclaiming,    then, 


at  the  outset,  any  intention  of  defend- 
ing his  moral  obliquities,  or  advocating 
his  subject  as  always  fit  or  even  toler- 
able, wo  proceed  to  consider  him  as  a 
scientific  analyst  of  life  and  artistic 
raconteur. 

Honors  de  Balzac,  (so  called  fn>m  St. 
Honor6,  on  whose /^/c  day  he  was  born, 
at  Tours,  May  20th,  1799,)  died  at  Paris 
August  20th,  1850.  One  of  his  country- 
men has  thus  frankly  stated  his  anoma- 
lous position  in  the  world  of  letters : 
*'  He  commands  the  applause  and  admi- 
ration of  a  large  portion  of  society,  but 
is  viewed  with  displeasure  and  disap- 
probation by  the  more  stern  and  censo- 
rious ;  this  arises,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  multiplicity  and  diversity  of 
his  contributions  to  the  light  literature 
of  France  ;  his  earliest  works,  under  the 
name  of  Horace  St.  Aubin,  are  poor  and 
worthless ;  others  are  vicious  and  im- 
moral ;  proofs  can  be  quoted  to  justify 
the  highest  praise  and  blame;  his  dic- 
tion is  pure  and  beautiful ;  he  is  a  pro- 
found and  bold  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, and  haa  a  keen  perception  of  the 
inmost  emotions  of  the  female  heart ; 
his  power  and  delicacy  of  comprehension 
are  extraordinary."*  Here  we  have 
united  in  the  same  verdict  the  most  se- 
vere condemnation  and  the  most  exalted 
praise;  the  identical  author  is  repre- 
sented as  reckless  and  unprincipled,  yet 
Shakesperian  in  perspicuity  and  refined 
to  elegance  in  style. 

This  question  of  morality  in  the  drama 
and  in  fiction  is  sin;:;ularly  complicated, 
and  no  literary  problem  has  occasioned 
greater  injustice.  The  actual  lessons  of 
life, — the  result  of  candid  olwiervation — 
are  recognized  as  thoroughly  moral — 
that  is,  as  confirming  the  wisdom  and 
beauty  of  virtue,  and  signalizing  the 
misery  of  vice.  If  this  is  so,  why  should 
the  report  thereof,  the  authentic  repre- 
sentation^ of  the  facts  of  society  prove 
otherwise  than  salubrious?  Only  by  a 
perversion  which  glosses  over  iniquity 
and  makes  crime  fascinating.  '\V'hen 
the  insight  is  deep,  the  analysis  thorough, 
the  description  true  to  human  nature — 
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then  inevitably  the  impression  is  pro- 
fuundlj  moral.  If  the  anatomical  stu- 
dent shrinks  from  the  lessons  of  dissec- 
tion, he  can  never  wisely  operate  on  the 
living  body.  Balzac's  prevailing  and 
even  stern  allegiance  to  the  facts  and 
phsises  of  Parisian  life  is  acknowledged ; 
and  the  artist,  critic  and  scientific  ex- 
plorer so  predominate  in  him  that  only  a 
morbid  imagination  can  admit  conscious 
evil  in  his  purpose.  Whether  it  is  de- 
sirable to  record  and  examine,  to  illus- 
trate and  define  the  side  of  life  and  the 
forms  of  character  which  he  so  thorough- 
ly studied,  is  another  question ;  but  ad- 
mitting that  they  should  be  exhibited, 
known,  considered  and  understood, — Bal- 
xac's  method  and  genius  eminently  fitted 
him  to  be  their  expositor.  It  is  seldom, 
too,  that  he  offends  by  prurient  details ; 
it  is  the  relation  rather  the  detailed  con- 
duct of  his  personages  in  which  immo- 
rality chiefly  lies;  and  the  analysis 
thereof  and  final  issue  almost  invariably 
teaches  the  right.  If  he  describes  elab- 
orately the  tongues  et  monotones  tragedies 
conjugalesj  he  also  reveals  satiety — cet  hor* 
rible  denouement  du  concubinage.  There 
18  indeed  a  sadness  in  his  pictures — a 
sadness  which  seizes  on  the  fancy  and 
makes  heavy  the  heart — but  it  is  more 
philosophical  than  cynical,  and  has  a 
contemplative  zest  more  healthful  than 
the  bitter,  hard  and  hopeless  inference  of 
the  English  satirical  novelist.  No  weak 
mind  should  commune  with  Balzac ;  he 
does  not  furnish  such  wholesome  recrea- 
tion to  the  masses  as  Scott  or  Dickens ; 
Tet  the  man  of  sentiment  and  of  know- 
ledge,  the  student  of  human  nature,  the 
philosophic  observer  of  life  in  all  its  va- 
rieties, contrasts  and  phenomena,  is  none 
the  less  indebted  to  him  for  acute  gen- 
eralizations, exquisite  delineations  of  in- 
ward experience,  and  full  and  significant 
photographs  of  the  art,  economy,  local 
features  and  emotional  secrets  of  French 
existence.  To  do  justice  to  his  genius  we 
must  regard  it  in  its  highest  moods  and  its 
most  pure  creations ;  we  must  estimate 
Balzac  as  a  philosopher  and  an  artist, 
and  with  a  protest  against  the  unworthy 
use,  contemplate  the  exercise  of  his  pow- 
ers in  the  abstract. 


To  depict  character  and  life  so  as  to 
give  the  tableaux  a  scientific  as  well  as 
dramatic  interest,  besides  keen  observa- 
tion  and  adequate  power  of  language, 
there  is  need  of  that  faculty  which  phre- 
nologists call  concentrativeness ;  and  the 
union  of  these  three  requisites  is  as  rare 
as  their  separate  possession  is  compara- 
tively frequent.     Their  combination  in  a 
high  and  harmonious  degree  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  Balzac.    His  earliest  devel- 
opement  indicates  how  native  was  this 
distinction  ;  for  he  was  not  only  disposed 
to  reverie  like  all  imaginative  children, 
alive  to  fine  impressions  like  all  sensi- 
tive organizations,  but  even  at  the  very 
dawn  of  conscious  being,  inclined  to  the 
abstract  in  mood,  to  the  reflective  in  books, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  indiffer- 
ent to    ordinary    experience,   averse  to 
sports  and  retentive  of  ideas.    This  philo- 
sophic instinct  usually  Uie  trait  of.  ma- 
turity was    fully  manifest  in  his  very 
boyhood  ;  his  alienation  from  the  imme- 
diate, his  partial  recognition  of  the  fa- 
miliar amused   the  household ;   it  fore- 
shadowed the  introspective  habit  where- 
by he  afterwards  seized  upon  the  latent 
in  human  life  and  the  inward  springs  of 
motive  and  feeling.    A  suggestive  name, 
an  important  date,  a  salient  truth  or  a 
pregnant  idea  clung  to  his  memory  ;  yet 
living  in  the  midst  of  rural  objects,  he 
long  cherished  a  peach  blossom  as  an 
aloe   flower,  and  could  not  distinguish 
vine  leaves  from  grain  stalks ;  his  favor- 
ite   reading    was    religious    and    philo- 
sophic;  and  he    was   obliged  to  leave 
college  on  account  of  a  cerebral  apathy 
brought  on  by  this  premature  exercise  of 
the  reasoning,  at  the  expense  of  the  ob- 
servant faculties ;    nature  demanded  a 
respite  and  equilibrium  ;  the  brain  was 
in    the  condition  of  an  athlete,  one  set 
of  whose  muscles  has  been  exclusively 
strained,  and  the  others  left  flaccid ;  the 
change  of  life  and  the  release  from  men- 
tal labor,  instantly  restored  the  balance  ; 
for  Balzac's    constitution  was   vigorous 
and  his  temperament  vivid,  but  his  in- 
tellect wus  of  that  kind  which  demands 
work  as  a  necessity ;  alone,  sequestered 
with  books,  the  labor  might  have  proved 
unhealthy  and  the  result  morbid,  but  in 
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contact  with  life,  in  an  atmosphere  of 
varied  and  active  haman  interests,  study 
and  reflection  alternated  genially  with 
sympathy  and  observation,  and  thus  the 
removal  of  his  family  to  Paris  in  1813, 
was  auspicious  to  the  ardent  and  brood- 
ing youth.    He  soon  became  a  busy  yet 
cheerful  scholar,  was  educated   at  the 
best   schools,   attended  the  lectures  of 
the  Sorbonne  and  the  College  of  France ; 
ever  at  work,  he  often  smiled,  and  from 
his  eyes  gleamed  those  intense  glances 
which  so  mysteriously  radiate  a  light  at 
once  spiritual  and  visual,  and  assure  us 
of  a  soul  endowed  both  to  see,  in  the 
highest  meaning  of  that  function,  and  to 
reveal ; — a  perception  that  deals  at  once 
with  the  inward  and  the  outward,  and 
can  not  only  discover  the  material,  but 
penetrate  beneath  it  to  the  idea,  or  senti- 
ment or  use,  of  which  it  is  the  type  and 
representative.  And  while  these  scintilla- 
tions from  the  eyes  and  this  flexile,  sweet 
and  expressive  play  of  the  lips,  would 
have  betrayed  to  a  watchful  friend,  Bal- 
sao's  rare  affinities  with  humanity,  his 
strong    and    well-built,    almost    sturdy 
frame,    and    broad    and    massive    head 
would  have  equally  satisfied  a  physiolo- 
gist that  the  energy,  the  will  and  the 
physical  resources  were  not  wanting  to 
render  both  his  sympathies  and  his  in- 
sight effective.    Thus  in   his  organiza- 
tion as  in  his  writings  there  was  some- 
thing Teutonic ;  the  solidity  of  the  Ger- 
man seemed  grafted  upon  the  vivacity  of 
the  Gallic    mind ;  here  was  a  French- 
man  who   seemed  born    to  retain   and 
mould  impressions  as  well  as  to  receive 
them  with  quickness  and  accuracy ;  to 
the  vivacity  of  his  countrymen  in  seizing 
on  the  actual,  he  joined  a  power  of  sub- 
jecting the  fruit  of  observation  to  a  calm, 
searching  process  of  thought ;  in  a  word, 
he  could  meditate  as  patiently  as  he  could 
observe  genially,  and  work  out  a  prob- 
lem as  thoroughly  as  he  could  state  a 
proposition  clearly.    But  these  abilities 
were  then  mainly  exhibited  as  normal 
tastes,  not  as  creative  forces. 

It  seems  inevitable  that  when  quickness 
and  force  of  mind  are  exhibited  without 
a  decided  proclivity  for  science  or  the- 
ology, a  youth  is  destined  by  his  guar- 


dians for  the  law,  and  equally  a  matter 
of  course  where  a  poetic  tendency  exists, 
that  he  repudiates  or  rather  struggles 
with  the  purpose  of  his  elders.  It  was 
thus  with  Ariosto  and  Alfieri,  and  with 
Cowper  and  Scott;  and  it  was  so  with  Bal- 
zac; he  declared  himself  a  votary  of 
literature,  and  returned  to  his  provincial 
home;  Cromwell  was  the  subject  that 
first  attracted  him ;  his  career  had  been 
a  familiar  theme  in  the  family,  and  yield- 
ed them  a  kind  of  political  manual ; 
during  this  sojourn  Balzac  read  much  in  the 
library  of  the  town,  mused,  studied,  built 
castles  in  the  air;  and  his  favorite  pastime 
was  to  make  new  purchases  on  the  Quai 
des  Augustins  to  enrich  his  little  library. 
He  finally  returned  to  Paris  to  try  the 
precarious  vocation  of  an  author ;  long 
and  painful  was  the  ordeal ;  he  was 
poorly  lodged ;  he  wrought  incessantly ; 
his  nervous  system  was  often  irritated  ^ 
he  was  a  martyr  to  the  toothache  ;  yet  a 
cheerful  spirit  compensated  for  these 
evils ;  he  wrote  sprightly  letters  to  his 
sisters ;  amused  himself  with  his  neices, 
whom  he  called  mee  gazelles;  and  while 
his  eager  and  searching  expression  gave 
him  a  '*  wolfish  look,"  his  laugh  was 
merry  and  his  will  indomitable.  The 
taste  of  the  day  in  fiction  was  for  rapid, 
and  exciting  incident;  the  staple  of  ro- 
mance was  adventure ;  the  dramatic 
scenes  of  Dumas  were  in  the  ascendant ; 
plot  was  everything,  character  seconda- 
ry;  and  above  all  the  tone  in  vogue  was 
superficial. 

Balzac  entered  the  field  with  a  totally 
different  inspiration ;  he  wrote  on  *  the 
principle  of  the  great  artist — making  a 
profound  study  instead  of  a  brilliant 
sketch ;  his  interest  in  his  work  was 
psychological,  his  grasp  of  a  subject  sci- 
entific ;  not  content  with  producing  ef- 
fects he  aspired  to  reveal  consciousness, 
to  make  his  readers  participate  in  the 
essential  life  and  not  merely  behold  the 
outward  experience  of  his  characters. 
The  conception  was  not  less  intense  than 
the  execution  was  conscientious;  facts 
of  life,  phases  of  emotion,  the  inward 
struggle,  the  normal  mood  were  abso- 
lutely unfolded  and  the  circumstances  bj 
means  of  which  this  process  was  reveal- 
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ed,  bore  a  relation  to  the  mental  picture 
itself  such  as  a  trellis  bears  to  the  vine— 
liAing  fruit  and  blossoms  to  the  light, 
but  not  superseding  or  overlaying  them. 
This  was  an  innovation  ;  to  follow  such 
n  guide  a  deeper  Fjmpathy  and  a  mure 
refined  perception  were  requisite  than  the 
narrator  of  outward  events  demands ;  he 
presupposed  an  interest  in  the  subtle 
workings  of  the  heart  and  the  silent  op- 
erations of  the  mind,  which  the  emascu- 
lated readers  of  his  day  could  not  at 
onee  realize ;  and  at  the  same  time,  he 
thus  erected  a  standard,  hinted  an  ideal 
that,  if  once  recognized,  would  make  the 
novelist's  task  as  metaphysical  as  it  had 
previously  been  picturesque  and  melo- 
dramatic. 

Accordingly  the  experiment  was  cold- 
ly received.    The  critics  failed  to  per- 
ceive what  a  significance  lay  in  the  very 
attempt  to  go  below  the  phenomena  and 
delineate  the  moral  experience ;  the  gaze 
accustomed  to  the  camera-obscura  and 
the  kaleidoscope — swiftly  moving  shad- 
ows and  dazzling  combinations,  did  not 
readily  adapt  itself  to  a  microscopic  lens 
which  revealed  the  elements  instead  of 
the  panorama  of  human  existence.    The 
talent  heretofore  available  as  capital  in 
the  world  of  literary  entertainment  was 
pictorial ;  Balzac  boldly  ventured  to  in- 
vest in  the  analytical,  which  was  his  spe- 
ciality  and  his  mission;  but  he  found, 
like  the  English  poet  who  went  back  to 
nature,  after  rhetoric  had  intensified  into 
fever  the  spirit  of  the  muses,  that  he 
must  create  the  taste  to  which  he  desired 
to  minister,  and,  like  all  original  work- 
ers, his  first  service  was  to  "  stand  and 
wait."    But  in  order  to  do  even  this  he 
must  live ;  and  his  writings  were  unpro- 
ductive.   At  this  crisis,  a  flattering  pro- 
posal to  edit  and  publish  on  mutual  ac- 
count, new  editions  of  Moliere,  La  Fon- 
taine and    other    French    classics,  was 
made  him  by  a  friend ;  his  father  liked 
the  business  aspect  of  the  enterprise,  for 
be  believed  in  trade,  though  not  in  au- 
thorship ;  cash  was  advanced ;  a  print- 
ing office  established ;  a  failure  ensued  ; 
—and  yet  the  individual  who  bought  the 
conoern  made  a  fortune.    Au  lieu  d*ah- 
hatre  Us  grandes  dmes,  le  malheur  dou- 


ble leur  energie.  Balzac  vindicated  this 
truth;  other  speculations  were  unfortu- 
nate,— two  periodicals  died  in  his  hands ; 
pecuniary  success  eluded  him,  but  not 
the  instinctive  goal  of  his  mind.  He 
continued  to  write  according  to  the  idib- 
syncrasies  through  which  alone  he  felt 
justified  in  loyalty  to  literature.  His 
confidence  was  simply  that  of  a  man 
true  to  his  peculiar  gifts,  and  finding  sat- 
isfaction therein  and  a  presage  of  success. 
He  labored  with  exemplary  patience,  un- 
discouraged  by  the  indifference  with 
which  his  successive  publications  were 
regarded;  this  indifference  was  partial, 
not  absolute,  for  individual  sympathy  of 
the  most  genuine  kind,  though  often  of 
anonymous  expression,  assured  him,  from 
the  first,  that  he  could  strike  the  key 
note  of  human  emotion :  he  distinctly 
foresaw  appreciation,  and  enjoyed  pre- 
sentiments of  renown  and  fortune.  He 
concentrated  the  aroma  of  his  own  ex- 
perience, drew  from  the  impressions  of 
his  own  nature ;  he  reflected  on  emotions 
and  reproduced  them ;  and  this  was  a 
labor  of  love.  The  very  method  of  his 
toil  atteste  a  consciousness  of  its  value ; 
he  retired  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  began 
to  work  at  eleven  at  night,  and  often 
continued  until  nine,  then  breakfast- 
ed; corrected  proofs  until  nearly  noon, 
then  walked,  dined  and  conversed 
through  the  afternoon.  His  proof  sheeto 
had  enormous  margins, — forty  pages  of- 
ten swelled  to  an  hundred  under  his  so- 
called  corrections  ;  the  revisions  were  so 
numerous  as  to  be  the  despair  of  prin- 
ters ;  but  the  author  cheerfully  paid  them 
for  extra  work.  In  this  we  see  the  true 
spirit  of  an  artist ;  how  it  contrasts  with 
Dumas,  throwing  sheet  after  sheet  on  the 
floor  to  be  gathered  up,  struck  off,  sold, 
read  and  forgotten  !  When  Balzac  came 
to  be  understood,  his  admirers  naturally 
found  the  best  parallels  to  illustrate  his 
merits  among  the  old  masters, — their  mi- 
nute finish,  their  intensity  of  expression 
and  their  self-absorbing  toil.  Thus  says 
one:  *' Balzac  est  le  Benvenuto  Cellini 
de  lalitterature  moderne ;  il  a  sculpts  ses 
libres  avec  un  patience  admirable."  An- 
other compares  his  still  life  with  Qerard 
Dow's  interiors :  and  yet  another,  refer- 
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ring  to  bis  artistic  stadj  of  character, 
declares  *'depuis  Moliere  aucun  autear 
n'a  plus  profondement  explore  le  coeur 
bumain/'  It  is  significaDt  of  this  latter 
process  that  Balzac  \irrote  so  much  at 
night;  it  is  one  that  requires  abstrac- 
tion ;  Sir  Walter  could  well  expatiate  in 
the  animated  sphere  of  historical  events 
in  the  freshness  of  the  dawn,  and  Kor- 
ner  compose  battle  hymns  in  a  garden  ; 
but  Allston  talked  best  in  his  spiritual 
vein  after  midnight ;  and  silence  and 
the  nervous  reinforcement  incident  to 
the  absence  of  sunshine,  are  in  unison 
with  that  concentration  of  the  myste- 
ries of  thought  and  sentiment  where- 
in Balzac  exhibited  such  reproductive 
power. 

From  being  almost  a  myth  in  Paris, 
when  the  tide  of  fame,  which,  like  that 
of  fortune  roust  be  "  taken  at  the 
flood,''  turned,  he  became  a  lion,  emerg- 
ed from  the  subterranean  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  appeared  in  a  conspic- 
uous box  at  the  Opera  beside  its  subse- 
quent historian.  Dr.  Yeron.  The  inge- 
nious Madame  Girardin  wrote  a  spirited 
romance  called  the  **  Canne  de  M.  Bal- 
zac/' in  which  his  wonderful  pictures 
were  ascribed  to  the  magic  power  of 
this  massive  staff,  enabling  him  at  will 
to  become  invisible,  and  thus  take  notes 
within  the  penetralia  of  Parisian  life. 
But  very  soon,  the  habit  of  the  man  and 
need  of  contemplative  seclusion,  made 
him  resume  a  way  of  living  which,  com- 
pared to  that  of  other  popular  authors  of 
his  day,  was  hermit-like.  He  might  be 
seen  at  the  theatre  intent  upon  a  drama 
of  Victor  Hugo,  walking  along  the  Boul- 
evard with  a  friend,  or  mingling  with 
the  savans  of  Lamartine's  soiree,  but  he 
returned  from  these  scenes  to  a  surbur- 
ban  residence  where  his  work  could  pro- 
ceed without  interruption,  and  his  whims 
and  tastes  have  free  scope.  His  pavilion 
Les  Jardies  was  a  unique  '  abode, — at 
Yille  d'Avray;  and  this,  with  the  small 
house  he  occupied  in  the  Rue  Basse  at 
Pa^sy,  were  his  best  remembered  domi- 
ciles. The  former  was,  in  a  limited 
Btvle,  as  eccentric  a  memorial  as  the 
villa  of  the  Palermitan  nobleman,  whose 
grotesque  adornment  is  the  wonder  of 


travellers.  Landscape  gardeners  exhaust- 
ed their  own  patience  and  the  novelist's 
funds  in  experiments  to  construct  stable 
terraces  of  trees  and  plants,  where  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  local  condi- 
tions were  wholly  inadequate  ;  they  were 
destroyed  by  and  renewed  after  every 
tempest ;  this  fantasy  of  the  owner  pro- 
bably arose  from  some  oriental  or  Italian 
association.  The  plan  itself  was  chosen 
on  a  hint  in  the  Memoirs  of  St.  Simon ; 
he  describes  it  as  a  favorite  retreat  off 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  courtiers;  with 
the  misfortunes  of  that  reign  it  fell  into 
neglect,  and  the  fancy  possessed  Balzac 
to  restore  it — although  time  and  change 
had  made  it  difficult  to  identify  the 
topography  ;  the  old  name  was  not  re- 
vived except  in  the  propriet^ir's  imagi- 
nation ;  the  people  of  the  vicinity  called 
it  les  VigneSf  notwithstanding  Les  Jardies 
was  engraved  in  golden  characters  on  a 
black  marijle  slab  under  the  bell-knob. 
This  expensive  and  unsatisfactory  "place'' 
was  the  target  of  Parisian  wit — a  kind 
of  Balzac's  "  folly  ;"  an  illustration  of 
that  weakness,  as  the  practical  world 
deems  it,  with  which  men  of  imagination 
compensate  to  the  less  gifted  for  their  su- 
perior resources — a  kind  of  Fonthill, 
Pope's  grotto,  or  Wal pole's  chateau  on 
a  small  and  absurd  scale.  Even  Balzac's 
friends  bemoaned  his  hobby — which  was 
domestic  architecture; — a  most  costly 
sphere  for  caprice ;  and  when  his  plans 
were  carried  out,  it  was  found  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for  a  staircase,  which 
had  to  be  annexed  to  the  structure ;  and 
its  decoration  and  furniture  within  was 
imaginary,  being  indicated  by  memo- 
randa in  charcoal  on  the  wall — "  ici  one 
tapisserie  d'Aubusson,"  "  ici  un  plafond 
point  par  Eugene  Delacroix,"  etc.;  and  in 
his  own  ungarnished  chamber  **  ici  wi 
tableau  de  Raphael,  hors  de  prix,  et  com- 
me  on  n*en  a  jamais  vu,"  But  if  plans 
too  luxurious  to  be  realized  and  construc- 
tive fancies  that  impoverished  without 
results,  mark  the  wayward  and  improvi- 
dent visionary,  the  habits  of  the  author 
were  alike  eccentric ;  he  was  irregular 
at  meals,  sometimes  making  his  appear- 
ance a^  dinner  late,  at  others  at  dessert, 
and  often  not  at  all:    he    drank  only 
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water,  ate  largely  of  fruits,  in  which  he 
was  a  thorough  epicure,  the  rarest  speci- 
mens being  found  on  his  tabic ;  indeed 
his  enjoyment  of  fruit  was  the  acme  of 
pleasure ;  his  lips  have  been  seen  to 
quiver,  his  eyes  to  gleam,  and  his  hands 
to  be  clasped  in  ecstacy  at  the  sight  of 
a  heap  of  ripe  and  fragrant  pears  or 
peaches;  with  loosened  cravat,  open 
bosom,  and  a  silver  knife  in  one  hand 
Jxe  sliced  ihe  crisp  and  juicy  globe, 
or  eagerly  imbibed  the  delicious  pulp — 
now  and  then  making  a  pleasant  re- 
mark, or  drinking  from  a  goblet  of 
water. 

This  zest  for  the  most  exquisite  of 
Nature's  products  in  the  shape  of  food, 
was  Analogous  to  his  mental  appetite  for 
her  human  elements  in  their  ultimate 
analysis ;  and  a  like  preference  for  nerv- 
ous stimulants  was  an  instinct  of  his 
organization;  Balzac's  coffee  and  tea 
were  of  almost  fabulous  superiority,  ob- 
tained with  infinite  care,  prepared  with 
unequalled  skill,  and  served  only  to  par- 
ticular friends,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
euch  a  tale  as  only  the  naturalist  and  the 
poet  can  weave ;  around  his  mocha,  dis- 
covered after  a  day's  pilgrimage  among 
the  epiciers  of  Paris,  or  his  tea  inter- 
cepted on  its  way  to  Russia,  destined  for 
Imperial  use  and  won  by  special  grace, 
there  hovered  the  atmosphere  of  Arabian 
story:  the  wonders  of  Chinese  unex- 
plored civilization,  and  of  Java's  tropical 
enchantments,  blended  with  their  aroma 
and  coalesced  in  the  fancy  with  their  fine 
exhilaration.  In  the  physique  and  the 
hygiene  of  Balzac  we  can  trace  a  cor- 
respondence with  his  genius ;  an  athlete 
in  frame,  he  was  a  woman  in  nervous 
tissue ;  a  stoic  and  a  Teuton  in  mental 
hardihood,  he  was  a  child  and  an  Oriental 
in  his  taste  fur  food  and  stimulants,  in 
the  waywardness  of  his  habits,  in  his 
nocturnal  vivacity  and  independence  of 
conventionalities.  That  child-like  aban- 
don, ardor  and  simplicity,  which  seem 
so  primitive  and  beautiful  in  contrast 
with  a  mature  intellect,  and  belong  to  all 
men  who  have  the  temperament  of  genius, 
were  exhibited  by  Balzac ;  he  could  talk 
nonsense  as  glibly  as  Sydney  Smith,  be 
as  in  earnest  about  a  freak  as  Edmund 


Rean,  and  indulge  in  the  luxury  of  senti- 
ment or  fantasy  as  unconsciously  as  Jean 
Paul.  Many  anecdotes  of  this  eccen- 
tricity are  current.  He  once  awoke  a 
friend  between  midnight  and  dawn  to  re- 
late the  most  extravagant  anticipations 
of  fortune,  based  on  his  possession  of  a 
ring  which  the  Turkish  ambassador  had 
convinced  him  had  been  worn  by  the 
Prophet,  stolen  a  century  ago  by  the 
English  and  sold  to  a  German  prince; 
the  envoy  assured  Balzac  the  Great 
Mogul  would  purchase  it  at  the  cost  of 
millions;  and  forthwith  with  this  adven- 
ture, so  like  one  in  the  Arabian  Nights, 
the  enthusiastic  novelist  rushed  to  his 
friend's  bedside  and  urged  him  to  set  off 
at  once  for  Turkey,  and  realize  countless 
wealth.  On  another  occasion  he  took  a 
young  man  of  dreamy,  invalid,  amiable 
temper,  home  to  codperate  with  him  in 
literary  labor  by  furnishing  the  plot  of 
a  drama ;  and  ludicrous  were  the  peremp- 
tory demands  of  the  employer  and  the 
mute  confusion  of  the  employie,  awokk 
out  of  a  sound  sleep  and  with  the  inter- 
rogatory av€z-vou8  ce  dramet  Going  to 
lunch  with  another  friend  at  the  shop  of 
what  he  called  un  pdtissier  sublime,  the 
artless  delight  and  surprise  of  the  Eng- 
lish girl  who  waited  on  them,  upon  hear- 
ing his  name  and  realizing  the  presence 
of  her  idolized  author,  so  gratified  him 
that  he  presented  her  with  a  novel  of 
Cooper's,  just  purchased,  and  forgot  his 
repast  in  a  warm  eulogy  of  our  pioneer 
novelist.  One  of  his  freaks  was  knock- 
ing down  a  neighbor's  stone  wall  as 
often  as  he  rebuilt  it  The  history  of  a 
tree  near  his  villa,  and  of  his  difficulties 
with  the  garde  champeire  of  the  vicinity, 
suggested  the  most  comic  relations;  he 
expatiated  on  magnificent  and  original 
speculations — such  as  the  establishment 
of  a  dairy  on  new  principles ;  in  a  word, 
when  not  occupied  with  the  ideal,  his 
bold  imagination  and  sagacious  insight 
found  scope  in  the  actual,  and  his  Cha- 
teaux d'Espagile  were  quite  as  peculiar 
as  his  literary  art.  lie  was  remarkably 
susceptible  to  sound ;  his  first  toy  was  a 
violin,  and  he  held  a  theory  with  regard 
to  the  association  of  certain  names  with 
specific  qualities,  which  made  him  ex- 
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tremely  fastldioas  in  his  choice  of  ap- 
pellatives. On  being  introduced  to  a 
gentleman,  he  saddenlj  exclaimed — "ex- 
case  me,  may  I  give  your  name  to  a 
character  I  am  drawing?  it  fits  exactly." 
And  he  once  perambulated  Paris  in  the 
rain  for  many  hours,  looking  at  the  signs 
to  find  a  name  in  sound  and  association 
precisely  what  his  imagination  craved. 

"  II  existait,"  he  writes,  "  une  certaine 
harmonic  entre  la  personne  et  le  nom.  Ce 
Z  qui  pr6c6dait  Marcus,  qui  se  voyait  sur 
Taddresse  de  ses  lettres  et  qu'il  n'oubliait 
jamais  devant  sa  signature,  cette  derniere 
lettre  de  I'alpbabet  offrait  k  I'esprit  je  ne 
sais  quoi  de  fatal. 

"  Marcus  I  Repetez-vous  k  vous  m^me 
ce  nom  compost  de  deux  syllabes,  n'y 
trouvez-vous  pas  une  sinistre  signifiance  7 
il  est  bien  compost,  il  se  prononce  facile- 
ment,  il  a  cette  bri6vet6  voulue  pour  les 
noms  ceUbres:  n'est-il  pas  aussi  doux 
qa'il  est  bizarre  7  Entre  les  faits  de  la 
vie  et  les  noms  des  hommes  il  est  des 
secrets  et  d'inexplicables  concordances 
ou  des  desaccords  qui  surprennent  Ne 
voyez-vous  pas  dans  la  construction  du  Z 
nne  allure  contrari^e?  ne  figure-t-elle 
pas  le  zigzag  aUatoire  et  fantasque  d'une 
vie  toarment6e7  Quel  vent  a  souffl6 
sur  cette  lettre  qui,  dans  chaque  langne 
oil  elle  est  admise,  commando  k  peine  k 
cinquante  mots.  Marcus  s'appelait  Zep- 
hirin.  Saint  Zephirin  est  tr6s  v6n6r6  en 
Bretagne.  Marcus  etait  Breton.  Ex- 
aminez  encore  ce  nom:  Z.  Marcus.  Toute 
la  vie  de  I'homme  est  dans  I'assemblage 
fantastique  de  ces  sept  lettres.  Sept  I  le 
plus  signifieattf  des  nombres  cabalisques. 
L'homme  est  mort  k  trente-cinq  ans,  ainsi 
sa  vie  a  ^U  compost  de  sept  lustres. 
Marcus !  N'avez-vous  pas  TidAe  de  quel- 
quechose  de  precieux  qui  se  brise  par 
une  chute  avec  ou  sans  bruit?" 

But  the  personalities  recorded  of  such  a 
writer  as  Balzac  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison, with  the  subtle  workings  of  his 
mind  embodied  in  his  creations.  It  is 
as  a  thinker  that  he  interests  us ;  he  was 
less  a  man  of  the  salon  than  any  eeiebre 
of  his  time ;  however  original  his  private 
manners  and  clever  his  talk,  and  amusing 
his  experience,  these  outward  details  have 
less  attraction  when  we  are  so  intimately 


informed  of  the  wonderful  refinements  of 
his  observation  and  the  psychological 
reach  of  his  art ;  we  feel  impatient  at 
gossip  about  Balzac  when  there  is  such 
material  for  study.  His  career  as  a  man 
was,  indeed,  anomalous;  long  toiling  in 
obscurity  and  almost  indigence,  gradually 
rising  to  the  highest  renown,  considered 
rich  when  in  truth  he  was  unable  to  pay 
his  debts;  robust  in  frame,  delicate  in 
temperament;  with  the  most  scientific 
ideal  of  conjugal  sympathy — realized  only 
to  herald  his  death;  love,  fortune  and 
celebrity  were  scarcely  in  his  grasp,  after 
a  life  of  concentrated  mental  labor — when 
he  was  beyond  the  reach  of  earthly  hap- 
piness. 

His  career  was  a  struggle ;  he  seems 
to  have  been  more  jealous  of  the  pros- 
perity than  of  the  fame  of  moro  success- 
ful authors,  and  was  even  content  to  be 
thought  overwhelmed  with  debts  rather 
than  in  limited  circumstances,  when  such 
extravagant  things  were  believed  in  Paris 
of  the  profits  of  fashionable  authors.  He 
had  a  long  and  severe  novitiate  to  serve ; 
no  man  of  genius  was  more  obstinately 
assailed  by  the  critics  or  so  perversely 
misunderstood  by  literary  cotemporaries. 
*'He1asI"  exclaims  Victor  Hugo,  "ce 
travailleur  puissant  et  jamus  fatigu^,  ce 
penseur,  ce  poete  a  vecu  parmi  nous  de 
cette  vie  d'orages,  de  luttes,  de  querelles, 
de  combats,  commune  dans  tons  les  temps 
k  tous  les  grands  hommes."  He  bad  more 
friends  among  artists  than  authors ;  per- 
haps they  could  best  appreciate  the  law 
according  to  which  he  labored,  so  akin  to 
that  which  regulates  the  beet  pictorial 
creation ;  his  taste  also  for  painting  and 
sculpture,  and  especially  his  knowledge 
of  art  as  applied  to  domestic  architecture 
and  economy,  was  doubtless  a  bond  of 
sympathy.  He  held  criticism  in  little 
esteem,  having  so  efiectually  triumphed 
over  its  prophecies  and  dicta ;  what  he 
did  thoroughly  believe  in  was  work ; 
"constant  work,"  he  somewhere  ob- 
serves, "  is  the  law  of  art  as  that  of  life, 
for  art  is  ideal  creation;"  and  it  was 
well  said  when  he  died,  "Sa  vie  a 
ktk  courte,  mais  pleine;  plus  remplie 
d'oeuvres  que  de  jours." 

One  reason  of  the  slow  appreciation  of 
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Balzac  at  the  early  stages  of  his  aothor- 
sfaip,  and  of  the  partial  apprehension  of 
his  claims  since,  is  that  the  original  phase 
of  his  mind  was  not  at  cnce  and  har- 
moniously developed.  No  small  portion 
of  his  writings  were  experimental ;  they 
were  unequal ;  sometimes  the  theme  and, 
at  others,  the  treatment  was  unattrac- 
tive ;  a  candid  and  discriminating  reader 
might  indeed,  have  beheld  in  the  most 
crude  an  element  of  individuality,  pro- 
phetic of  after  and  unique  success;  but 
so  numerous,  varied,  and  almost  caprici- 
oua  was  the  exercise  of  his  genius,  that 
there  is  probably  no  modern  author  about 
whom  such  a  diversity  of  impressions  pre- 
vailed, according  to  the  story  by  which 
he  was  remembered,  and  the  critical 
authority  whose  decision  was  accepted; 
time  has  changed  this  vague  estimation ; 
the  chaff  has  been  separated  from  the 
wheat ;  and  from  the  mass  of  his  writ- 
ings a  few  books  are  now  distinguished 
as  the  most  artistic  and  profound  speci- 
mens of  the  modem  novel.  The  immoral 
tone,  the  offensive  subjects,  the  excep- 
tionable scenes  which  repel  the  decorous 
English  reader  both  from  his  and  general 
French  romance,  do  not  profane  always 
these  masterpieces ;  upon  them  will  rest 
the  fame,  and  by  them  will  be  appreci- 
ated the  rare  and  powerful  genius  of 
Balsac. 

A  peculiar  sympathy  with  and  conse. 
quent  knowledge  of  women  is  a  recog- 
nised trait  of  Balzac.  Between  the  cog- 
nisance of  superficial  motives  by  the 
man  of  the  world,  and  the  exalted  ideas  of 
the  poet,  there  is  what  may  be  called  a 
scientific  appreciation  of  the  sex,  as  rare 
as  it  is  beautiful.  In  this  Balzac  ex- 
celled. The  conditions  of  this  insight 
are  as  delicate  as  those  requisite  to  un- 
derstand genius;  sympathy  and  obser- 
vation may  lead  to  a  partial  solution  of 
the  problem  involved  in  the  nature  of 
womanhood;  but  psychological  percep- 
tion must  be  added,  or  the  knowledge  is 
imperfect.  Only  in  Shakespeare  do  we 
see  what  keen  human  intelligence  can 
discover,  what  the  poet  of  our  nature  can 
reveal  of  its  fairer  counterpart.  Scott 
drew  the  heroic  and  the  rustic  instincts 
with  the  hand  of  a  master ;  Fielding  un- 


folded the  humanity  in  its  normal  exer- 
cise, and  Dickens  the  local  humor  and 
the  childish  play;  but  how  artificial,  one- 
sided and  inadequate,  how  conventional 
or  melo-dramatic  are  the  average  female 
characters  of  fiction  I  It  is  the  scenic 
talent  of  Cooper  that  reconciles  us  to  en- 
dure his  women ;  and  their  portraits  in 
modern  novels,  written  by  men,  are  rather 
the  embodiments  of  a  few  stereotyped 
qualities,  the  reflection  of  manners  or  the 
result  of  one  sentiment  or  set  of  circum- 
stances, than  those  variable,  inexplicable 
beings  that  puzzle  while  they  charm,  and 
suggest  so  much  more  than  they  demon- 
strate. Now  Balzac  essayed  to  deal  with 
the  consciousness  of  women ;  they  ac- 
knowledged that  he  penetrated  to  the 
secret  workings  of  their  hearts ;  and 
whatever  style  of  character  he  drew, 
whether  the  self-devoted  and  pure,  or  the 
unprincipled  and  vain,  he  exhibited  a 
more  significant  versatility  and  richly 
endowed  nature — an  inward  life  of  deeper 
interest  than  literary  art  had  previously 
laid  open  to  view.  In  this  he  did  es- 
sential service  and  yindicated  a  high 
prerogative ;  he  probed  beneath  the  super- 
ficial guise  which  less  intense  writers 
had  been  satisfied  to  represent.  How- 
ever monotonous,  undemonstrative  and 
conventional  the  outward  life,  he  showed 
what  a  world  of  restrained  emotion,  of 
refinements,  of  sentiment  and  sorrow,  of 
unrecorded  and  unuttered  experience  was 
hidden  beneath ;  a  volume  of  aphorisms 
relating  to  the  instinctive  and  of  philoso- 
phy derived  from  the  earnest  springs  of 
female  character,  might  be  gleaned  from 
Balzac — such  as  the  most  candid  and  self- 
revealed  of  the  sex  would  acknowledge. 
The  test  of  a  man's  appreciation  of  wo- 
man, considered  as  a  rational  being,  is 
her  spontaneous  confidence ;  and  Balzac 
was  overwhelmed  with  the  voluntary  com- 
munications of  his  fair  readers  seeking 
counsel,  recognising  truth  or  expressing 
appreciation.  Le  grand,  Vimmense  sue- 
cis  de  Balzac  lui  est  venu  par  les  femmes, 
says  one  who  knew  him  well;  ettes  oni 
adori  en  lui  Vhomme  qui  a  au  avec  Elo- 
quence, par  de  Vingenuiti  encore  plus  que 
par  la  veriU,  prolonger  indefinitement  chez 
dies  Vdge  d*aimer  et  surioui  celui  d^itrt 
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aime.  Ceiie  galarUerie^  en  quaranie  ou 
cinqtianie  volumes  in  870.  les  a  extiliees  le 
ferait  le  fantisme  cTune  religion  nouvelle. 
This,  however,  is  too  superficial  a  view. 
It  was  something  more  than  a  chivalrous 
invention  which  led  him  to  adopt  the  ma- 
ture instead  of  the  undeveloped  heroine. 
Ho  felt  that  great  interest  of  character 
whereby  the  highest  order  of  men  are 
won,  can  only  exist  where  discipline, 
growth,  resources  exist;  his  ideal  was 
sought  in  natures  originally  strong  and 
magnetic,  mellowed,  ripened,  made  self- 
intelligent  by  experience  without  losing 
their  freshness.  Now  one  of  the  fallacies 
in  vogue,  is  thai  all  boys  and  girls  be- 
come men  and  women,  whereas  but  a 
small  portion,  viz:  those  originally  of 
exuberant  natures,  ever  attain  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood  as  these  terms  are 
understood  by  the  philosopher.  It  was 
deep  souls — sentiment  made  clear  and 
strong  through  the  ordeal  of  life,  that  he 
delighted  to  elucidate;  a  woman,  to  his 
consciousness,  was  not  a  mere  plaything, 
charmer  or  graceful  companion,  but  a 
physical  and  moral  individuality, moulded 
by  sorrow  or  aspiration,  or  sacrifice,  or 
will,  into  a  living  inspiration  and  conso- 
lation ;  he  prized  the  ripe  fruit  more  than 
the  opening  flower  as  a  subject  for  analy- 
sis— for  the  simple  reason  that  it  afibrded 
so  much  more  real  substance  and  nutri- 
ment to  mind  and  heart,  to  thought  and 
passion.  "  La  femme,"  it  has  been  truly 
said,  *'tLtT0UY^k  coup  son  neUuralisie;  elle 
lui  a  donne  le  secret  de  ses  joies  ct  de 
ses  mi86res;  il  disseque  le  coeur  de  la 
femme;  nous  montre  dans  leur  exquise 
at  parfaite  essence  les  adorables  qualit^s 
qui  la  distinguent."  It  has  been  faceti- 
ously declared  that  he  invented  the  wo- 
man of  thirty  as  a  material  for  romance ; 
it  would  be  more  exact  to  sny,  that  wish- 
ing to  develope  the  most  profound  ele- 
ments of  attraction,  he  selected  an  age 
when  life  and  nature  culminated  and  in. 
stinct  had  worked  itself  into  intelligent 
and  distinct  sentiment  and  character.  By 
thus  adopting  women  who  had  reached 
the  meridian  of  their  days,  he  doubtless 
created  a  kind  of  fashion  in  gallantry,  ac- 


cording to  the  Parisian  mode;  but  he 
also  opened  a  new  vista  to  the  careless 
eye,  and  incited  to  more  earnest  recog- 
nition the  student  of  society  and  human 
nature;  it  was  the  fashion  to  admire  wo- 
men of  a  certain  age  as  it  was  to  furnish 
rooms  in  a  special  manner — both  a  la  Bal- 
zac ;  but  the  rage  of  the  hour  did  not  can- 
cel the  obligations  of  the  sex  as  they  did 
those  of  the  upholsterer;  for  Balzac,  by 
so  vividly  portraying  the  life  of  the  heart 
in  its  vigorous  maturity  of  emotion,  gave 
to  love  itself  a  new  dignity,  to  experience 
a  higher  significance,  and  to  woman  an 
interest  vainly  sought  for  in  less  pene- 
trating writers. 

It  is  not  that  Balzac  omitted  the  dark 
and  perverted  side  of  female  character ; 
on  the  contrary,  no  author  has  more  un- 
scrupulously exhibited  its  selfish  passion 
and  its  heartless  intrigue ;  he  has  pla- 
ced woman  in  such  incongruous  moral 
positions  as  to  revolt  the  best  instincts  of 
humanity, — causing  a  model  of  purity  to 
ofier  herself  as  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
her  family,  and  an  unloving  wife  to  simu- 
late long  devot.on  and  sympathy  merely  to 
word  off  the  influenee  of  another  of  her 
sex.  It  is  the  allowanee  he  makes  for 
circumstances,  the  tenderness  be  has  for 
true  love,  and  the  references  of  womanly 
errors  to  the  perversion  of  naturally  self- 
sacrificing  instincts  rather  than  wilful 
depravity — which  made  him  so  long  re- 
garded as  a  psychological  champion  of 
the  sex.  A  woman,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  modern  France,*  has  given 
us  her  impressions  of  him  at  the  critical 
moment  when  he  was  recognized  by  the 
few,  but  ignored  as  an  original  man  of 
letters  by  fashion.  She  was  first  struck 
with  his  egotism,  but  found  it  justified  by 
the  wonderful  clearness  and  vigor  of  his 
ideas ;  he  talked  of  his  writings,  related 
the  story  not  yet  elaboratod,  asked  for 
advice  of  those  incapable  of  giving  it ; 
but  in  all  this  Madame  Dudevant  admits 
he  was  a  naif  el  bon  enfant.  One  fine 
morning,  after  he  had  disposed  of  the 
Peau  de  Chagrin,  on  favorable  terms,  she 
tells  us  he  took  a  disgust  to  his  now  hum- 
ble quarters,  and  was  on  the  point  of  giv- 
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iDg  tbem  up,  but,  upon  second  thought, 
determiDed  to  refurnish  and  transform 
tbem  into  "  un  asscmbhige  de  boudoirs  de 
Marquise"  and  invite  his  friends,  herself 
among  them,  to  eat  ices  in  rooms  hung 
iritb  silk  and  bordered  with  lace.  This 
amused  George  Sand,  who  took  it  for  a 
caprice,  not  understanding  how  such  vain 
luxe  could  gratify  a  manly  taste  ;  but  she 
soon  discovered  that  what  she  calls  Bal- 
zac's coquetry  of  imagination  was  the  ty- 
rant of  his  life  to  which  he  sacrificed  even 
the  most  indispensable  necessities.  She 
sums  up  his  qualities  with  concise  em- 
phasis;— "  at  once  weak  and  powerful,  en- 
vious of  a  bibelot^  but  never  of  a  reputa- 
tion, sincere  even  to  modesty,  confident 
of  himself  and  in  others,  communicative, 
frank,  very  bon  and  very  foolish — with 
an  interior  sanctuary  of  reasons  where  he 
withdrew  to  triumph — a  cynic  in  chastity, 
intemperate  as  a  water-drinker,  given  to 
excess  only  in  work,  to  temperance  in  all 
things  besides,  exact  and  romantic  at  the 
same  time,  credulous  and  skeptical,  full 
of  contradictions,  of  mysteries :  even 
when  young  he  tormented  his  friends  with 
the  incessant  study  of  himself."  It  is 
obvious  that  to  draw  from  such  a  variety 
of  qualities  an  harmonious  portrait  is  im- 
possible ;  after  he  rose  to  fame  the  nature 
of  Balzac  was  compared  by  his  readers 
to  "  a  sea"— on  account  of  the  extent  and 
versatility,  the  ceaseless  action  and  nume- 
rous aspects  of  his  mind ;  and  his  style 
from  its  distinct  and  permanent  mould- 
ing, was  called  bronze  ;  these  two  meta- 
phors illustrate  the  characteristic  forces 
of  his  genius — extent  of  scope  as  to  theme 
and  association,  and  hard,  well-defined, 
finish  of  expression.  To  the  former  we 
ascribe  his  habit  of  connecting  every  topic 
which  interested  him  with  such  infinite 
relations ;  to  him  each  fact  was  linked 
with  a  thousand  others  ;  il  etait,  said  one 
of  his  intimates,  Tetre  encyclop6dique 
par  d6raison  et  par  excellence. 

Comparatively  uneventful  as  was  the 
external  life  of  Balzac,  it  was  none  the 
less  a  reflex  of  his  genius :  he  inherited 
an  original  vein  and  rare  moral  energy 
from  bis  father,  a  distinguished  citizen  as 
well  as  able  official  of  whom  his  daugh- 
ter says — "  moD  pere  tenait  k  la  fois  de 


Montaigne,  de  Rabelais  et  de  I'oncle  Toby 
par  sa  philosophic,  son  originality  et  sa 
bonte :"  from  his  mother,  besides  a  life- 
long and  devoted  love  that  kept  vigils  not 
only  at  his  cradle,  but  over  his  dying  bed, 
he  equally  derived  "une  rare  vivacity d'es. 
prit  etd'imagination,  une  activity  indefat- 
igable, et  une  grande  fermete  de  decision:" 
each  scene  of  his  experience  yielded  him 
the  materials  whereof  he  subsequently 
constructed  his  works,  and  no  master  of 
fiction  labored  on  a  more  genuine  basis  of 
knowledge ;  the  scenery  of  his  native 
province  was  as  dear  as  it  was  vivid  to 
his  mind  ;  the  priests  who  ministered  at 
his  childhood's  altar,  furnished  the  origin- 
als of  the  ecclesiastics  he  so  minutely  por- 
trayed ;  his  brief  study  of  law  enabled 
him  to  describe  with  such  precision  the 
process  and  the  legal  possibilities  incident 
to  a  bankruptcy  in  Caesar  Borrateau; 
much  of  his  experience  as  a  student  is 
embodied  in  Louis  Lambert:  enthusiasm 
for  Scott  led  him  at  first  to  adventure  in 
historical  romance ;  the  study  of  Dante 
to  write  the  ProscHts,  and  of  legislation, 
Marcus ;  the  improvisations  of  Villemain, 
Guizot  and  Cousin  early  initiated  him 
into  the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  philosophy ; 
the  alternation  from  a  luxurious  country 
homo  to  a  meagre  chaniber  in  the  metrop- 
olis, long  wrestling  with  debt  and  priva- 
tion, obscurity  and  disappointment,  disci- 
plined him  to  patience  and  the  true  reve- 
lation of  the  battle  of  life.  His  affection- 
ate and  frank  correspondence  with  his 
sister  permits  us  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the 
fierce  ordeal,  the  intrepid  experiments, 
the  doubts,  hopes,  fears  and  triumphs  of 
his  literary  career  as  realized  by  his  own 
consciousness  ;  la  grenier  a  sa  poesie,  h^ 
prophetically  wrote  and  proved  ;  in  Paris, 
in  the  provinces  and  on  journeys  to  Sa- 
voy, Sardinia,  Corsica,  Germany,  Italy 
and  Saint  Petersburg,  he  was  gleaning 
the  fruits  of  keen  observation — to  be  ana- 
lysed and  tranformed  by  the  hand  of  art : 
partout  says  his  sister,  il  itudie,  villes, 
villages,  campagnes,  habiians,  recueillarU 
les  mots  qui  peignent  un  caracUre  on  resu' 
ment  une  silualion.  It  appdaitfori  trivich 
lemeni  V album  <m  consignait  tout  ce  qu'il 
entendait  de  remarquable,  son  garde-man- 
ger. 
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A  striking  illaBtration  of  Balsac's 
hardihood,  enterprise  and  philosophy 
was  his  first  dramatio  experiment.  With 
a  renown  in  one  department  of  litera^ 
ture,  such  as  his,  to  enter  the  lists  of 
Parisian  playwrights  with  seal  and  con- 
fidence was  as  bold  as  imprudent ;  for 
months  he  abandoned  his  surburban  re- 
treat, worked  in  a  lodging  near  the  the- 
atre, attended  rehearsals,  corrected,  re- 
vised, discussed  points  with  managers 
and  actors,  gave  rise  to  a  fever  of  expec- 
tation, and  made  a  decided  failure,  which 
he  bore  with  remarkable  equanimity. 
The  undertaking  provoked  a  storm  of 
critical  abuse.  "  A-t-on  bien  nomm6 
M.  de  Balzao  comme  Tauteur  de  cette 
oeuvre  de  desolation,  de  barbarieet  d'inep- 
tie  V  asked  the  Journal  des  Debate.  "  Si 
▼ous  saviex  oomme  cela  est  une  grande 
mis^re  d'assister  k  la  rapide  degradation 
d'un  homme  qui  a  6t6  le  plus  bel  esprit 
de  son  sieole,  pendant  huit  jours !"  Tei 
after  the  condemnation  of  Yautrin,  a 
fricn<l  found  the  author  at  Jardies,  fe- 
verish but  calm,  improvising  a  specula- 
tion whereby  a  dairy,  a  vegetable  garden, 
a  vineyard  and  nut-tree  should  yield 
twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum,  and 
thus  atone  for  the  loss  of  his  anticipated 
profits  from  the  unfortunate  idramntio 
venture.  "Le  Faiseur"  is  a  striking 
protest  against  the  speculative  mania, 
the  egotism  of  money  which  has  trans- 
formed French  character  within  a  few 
years  ,by  the  simultaneous  development 
of  luxury  and  avarice ;  and  proves 
whit  the  author  could  do  on  the  stage. 

St.  Beuve,  one  of  the  most  philosophi- 
cal of  French  critics,  is  remarkable  for 
defining  the  historical  relation  of  each 
author  whose  claims  he  expounds ;  hav- 
ing written  the  luminous  series  of  es- 
says on  the  literature  of  France  in  the 
columns  of  a  daily  journal,  he  was  na- 
turally led  to  connect  the  successive 
developments  of  systems,  modes  of 
thought,  styles  of  composition,  and 
forms  of  popular  taste  with  the  events 
and  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  they 
flourished.  He  remarks  that  Balsac  in 
1799  was  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  fall 


of  the  Empire, — a  young  man  under  the 
Restoration,  he  beheld  its  entire  course 
from  the  best  point  and  period  of  obser- 
vation, and  considered  the  nineteenth 
century  as  his  subject.*  Every  page 
confirms  this  suggestion. 

Some  of  the  most  evanescent  yet  char- 
acteristic shades  of  life  and  manners, 
some  of  the  least  considered  yet  signifi- 
cant facts — social,  local,  and  individual, 
specialit^s  of  costumes,  traits  of  domestic 
economy,  tendencies  of  thought  and  mod- 
ification of  feeling,  were  sagaciously 
caught  up  and  emphatically  recorded  by 
this  indefatigable  literary  artist ;  so  that 
even  a  philosophical  historian  might 
glean  the  most  curious  details  from  his 
novels  whereby  to  illustrate  the  actual 
state  of  life  and  manners.  Others  have 
observed  and  described  the  outline  and 
the  prominent  figures,  but  Balsao  went 
behind  and  within  what  struck  the  eye ; 
his  investigation  was  original  and  pene- 
trating ;  he  appropriated  what  eluded 
less  acute  and  careful  scrutiny. 

The  earliest  fruits  of  his  pen,  compara- 
tively neglected  as  they  are,  herald  dis- 
tinctly both  the  scope  and  the  intensity 
of  his  genius ;  how  love  may  draw  to- 
gether a  noble  but  reckless  and  cruel  na- 
ture and  a  gentle,  pious  soul — ^regenerat- 
ing the  former,  is  elucidated  in  "  Argoo  '** 
in  what  manner  two  entirely  diverse 
species  of  love  may  simultaneously  com- 
bat and  merge  in  an  honest  and  aspiring 
nature,  is  unfolded,  with  the  keenest  in- 
sight of  a  metaphysician  in  Jane  le  Pale, 
the  whole  moral  incongruity  involved  ia 
a  marriage  de  convenance  is  exhibited  in 
Don  Gigadaa,  and  a  psychological  theory 
of  the  vital  principle  evolved  in  La  Cen- 
tenaire.  Comparing  the  first  and  the  ma- 
ture emanations  of  this  most  prolific  and 
concentrated  intelligence,  we  can  under- 
stand Balzac's  own  confession  :  *'  Dee 
mon  enfance  je  pen^trais  les  choses  aveo 
une  sensibility  telle  que  o'etait  oomme 
une  lame  fine  qui  m'entrait  k  chaque  in- 
stant dans  le  coeur."  St.  Beuve  there- 
fore justly  accords  to  Balsac  the  moral 
delineation — ^authentic  and  complete  of 
three  epochs— or  rather  of  their  types  in 
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hnman  character, — ^the  duchesses  and  vis- 
oomtesses  of  the  Empire,  the  genre  bour- 
geois crowned  with  the  triumph  of  the 
revolution  of  1830,  and  lafemmedeirente 
ans-  He  notes  the  electric  recognition 
of  his  artistic  power  which  made  Ras- 
tignan,  duchesses  de  Lnngeois  and  de 
Manfrigneur  and  furniture  k  la  Balzac 
— ^the  rage  at  once  in  Venice,  Piedmont, 
Hungary,  Poland  and  Russia. 

The  profound  cognizance  of  provincial 
life  and  character,  scenes  and  sentiment 
exhibited  by  Balzac  is,  in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  be  ascribed  to  the  vividness  of 
his  youthful  impressions.    No  one  of  a 
sympathetic  temper  can  visit  Tours  with- 
out thinking  of  the  boy  who  *'  father  of 
the  man"  there  unconsciously  gained  the 
reflective  and  observant  habit  which  in 
the  metropolis  expanded  to  a  profound 
study.    Tours  is  built  upon  a  plain,  and 
the  adjacent  country  is  not  without  dis- 
tinctive beauty ;  its  cathedral,  hospitals, 
botanic    garden,    library    and    fourteen 
churches,  announce  to  the  stranger  those 
privileges  usually  found  in  continental 
towns  which  have  long  been  the  abode 
of  church  dignitaries.    It  is  approached 
by    avenues   of  trees,    and    its    bridge 
which  spans  the  Loire,  is  a  noble  struc- 
ture.    The  silk  manufacture,  once  the 
great  resource  of  the  people,  is  its  princi- 
pal   industrial    feature ;    here    Charles 
Martel  defeated  the   Saracens  in  732; 
and  here,  before  the  Revolution,  was  the 
capital    of   Touraine.     The  river — that 
natural  object  which  ever  associates  it- 
self with  the  local  memories  of  poets — 
from  the  old  Yirgilian  glory  of  the  Min- 
eio  to  the  new  American  fame  of  the 
Hudson, — beside  which  Balzac  mused  or 
sported  in  boyhood,  is  endeared  to  us  by 
poor    Goldsmith's    flute    and    frugality. 
The  Loire,  indeed,  is  not  only  the  largest 
river  in  France  but  second  to  none  in  the 
charm   of  its  commercial  adjuncts  and 
historical  associations.    The  levee  along 
its  borders  from  Angers  to  Orleans  is 
considered  one  of  the  grandest  public 
works  in  France ;  it  was  the  stipulated 
boundary  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
army  retired  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 


— and  was  thence  called  "  the  army  of  the 
Loire.''  The  quays  afford  one  kind  of 
local  inspiration ;  the  venerable  towers 
of  St.  Martin's  Abbey  another ;  in  the  li- 
brary are  some  very  ancient  manuscripts; 
the  climate  is  so  mild,  the  vicinity  so 
picturesque,  the  cost  of  living  so  mode- 
rate and  the  society  so  desirable,  that 
Tours  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  places  in  France  for  a  healthful  and 
economical  residence.  Herein  we  find 
many  auspicious  influences  in  the  early 
associations  of  Balzac ;  but  his  own  tes- 
timony as  to  the  attractions  of  the  region 
and  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  give 
us  the  best  idea  of  their  mutual  influ- 
ence upon  his  development.  An  epi- 
sode of  one  of  his  tales,  contains  a  dis- 
criminating picture  of  bis  native  pro- 
vince : 

"La  mollesse  de  Pair,  la  beauts  da 
climat,  une  certaine  facility  d'existence, 
et  la  bonhommie  des  moeurs  y  6touf- 
fent  bientdt  le  sentiment  des  arts,  y  r^- 
tr^cissent  le  plus  vaflte  cceur,  y  corrodent 
la  plus  tenace  des  volont^s.  Transplantez 
le  Touranzeau.  Ses  qualit^s  se  devel- 
oppent  et  produisent  de  grandee  choses, 
ainsi  que  Tout  prouv6,  dans  les  spheres 
d'activit^  les  plus  diverses,  Rabelais  et 
Semblancey ;  Plantin  Tinprimeur,  et 
Descartes;  Boucicault  le  NapoMon  de 
son  temps,  et  Pinaigrier  qui  peignit  la 
majeure  partie  des  vitraux  dans  les 
Cath^drales,  puis  Yerville  et  Courier. 
Ainsi  le  Touranzeau  si  remarquable  au 
dehors,  chez  lui  demeure  comme  Tln- 
dien  sur  sa  natte,  conime  la  Turc  sur  son 
divan.  II  emploie  son  esprit  k  se  moquer 
de  son  voisin,  k  se  rejouir  et  arrive  au 
bout,  de  la  vie  heureux.  Quant  k  la 
fain4antise,  elle  est  sublime  et  admira- 
blement  exprim^e  par  ce  diction  popu- 
laire.  Touranzeau,  veux-tu  de  la  soupe? 
Qui — apporte  ton  ^cuelle  ?  Je  n'ai  plus 
faim.  Fussiez  vous  ambitieux  comme 
r^ta^t  Napoleon,  ou  po3te  comme  I'^tait 
Byron,  une  force  inouie  invincible,  vous 
obligerait  k  garder  vos  poesies  pour  vous, 
et  k  convertir  en  r^ves  vos  projets  am- 
bitieux."* 

Before  railways  had  facilitated  travel 


*  Scerui  de  laVU  de  Province,    L'Jllustri  Gaudiuart* 
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in  France,  the  stranger  was  often  detain- 
ed against  his  will  in  some  inland  town. 
In  perambulating  the  streets  and  look- 
ing up  at  the  gloomy  facades  of  the 
lar^^er  dwellings,  catching  glimpses  of  a 
lonely  garden,  noting  an  old  militaire 
playing  dominoes  in  the  cafe,  or  a  dow- 
ager in  rusty  sill  on  her  way  to  mass, 
the  quiet,  monotony  and  vestiges  of  no- 
ble or  historic:!  1  interest,  have  perhaps 
led  him  to  muse  of  the  disparity  between 
provincial  life  and  that  of  the  capital,  of 
the  social  effects  of  centralization,  and  of 
the  quaint  forms  of  character  and  pen- 
sive shades  of  experience  which  the  lim- 
ited and  reminiscent  existence  of  those 
sequestered  places  must  engender.  The 
early  chapters  of  the  Memoirs  of  Cha- 
teaubriand and  Lamartine  give  quite 
a  definite  idea  of  the  external  condi- 
tions, which  environ  the  higher  class ; 
their  family  pride,  their  political  associ- 
ations, their  formal  reunions,  and  the 
exclusive  interest  thus  fostered.  But  it 
was  reserved  for  Balzac  to  penetrate  the 
obscurity  and  reveal  the  details  of  pro- 
vincial life  in  France,  and  make  them 
the  frame  of  the  most  individual  and 
precise,  even  metaphysical  diagnosis. 
In  Eugene  Grandet  and  other  Scenes  de 
la  vie  de  Province,  we  have  such  minute 
and  jet,  at  the  same  time,  such  general- 
ized and  emphatic  photographs  that  we 
seem  to  have  participated  both  in  the 
outward  circumstances  and  the  isolated 
consciousness.  The  coincidence  of  love 
and  rural  life  have  often  been  illustrated 
by  poets ;  the  effect  of  nature  and  soli- 
tude upon  sentiment  is  proverbial ;  in 
the  Lys  dans  la  YalUes,  however  objec- 
tionable in  plot,  how  exquisitely  is  the 
tenderness  born  of  meditation  and  affec- 
tion brought  out!  Pere  Goriot  is  a  kind 
modern  Lear,  whose  pathetic  image 
once  known,  haunts  the  memory ;  in  the 
Medecin  de  Campagne,  Christian  moral- 
ity is  displayed  in  a  touching  light.  La 
Femme  Abandonn^c,  La  Femme  de 
Trente  Ans,  La  Grenadier,  Lea  Celiba- 
taires  and  Les  Illusions  Perdues  are  like 
highly  finished  cabinet  pictures  vivid 
with  the  latent  spirit  of  subtle  humanity. 
It  is  not  merely  the  central  figure,  it  is 
the  atmosphere,  nor  this  alone,  but  the 


problem  which  makes  Balzac's  stories  so 
impressive.  The  scene  is  furnished  by 
elaborate  study ;  thus  in  Baltshazzar 
Claes,  we  have  the  programme  of  the 
science  of  chemistry  as  full  and  authen- 
tic as  might  be  found  in  an  Encyclopedia; 
we  have  a  complete  detail  of  Flemish 
life  and  art ;  the  interiors  so  prized  by 
amateurs  are  not  more  correct  than  Bal- 
zac's description  ;  and  all  this  positive 
knowledge  historical,  local  and  scientific, 
is  but  incidental  to  the  inward  life  of  an 
ideal  enthusiast,  noble  even  in  his  im- 
providence and  self-absorption,  and  a  self- 
devoted  woman  angelic  in  her  patience 
and  her  faith.  In  the  Peau  de  Chagrin 
the  truth  that  intensity  of  life  diminishes 
its  duration  is  most  ingeniously  unfold- 
ed ;  and  its  value  is  singularly  illustra- 
ted on  the  eve  of  suicide  by  the  associa- 
tion roused  in  the  old  Curiosity  shop  into 
which  the  desperate  youth  accidentally 
enters  to  find  symbols  of  all  history 
crowded  together.  In  "  Cousin  Pons,'' 
the  enjoyments  of  a  virtuoso,  the  statis- 
tics of  picture-dealing,  the  life  of  the 
orchestra,  are  among  the  subjects  unfold- 
ed incidentally,  and  with  thorough  infor- 
mation and  acuteness. 

Consider  the  immense  scope  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  microscopic  truth  on  the 
other  of  these  creations.  In  "  Un  Grand 
Homme  de  Province  a  Paris,'*  we  have 
an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  au- 
thorship, of  the  system  of  theatrical  and 
literary  criticism,  of  journalism,  of  as- 
piration and  conformity  in  writers,  of 
the  relation  of  money  to  art,  of  the  ac- 
tress to  the  author,  of  the  publisher  to 
the  poet,  the  moral  and  economical  facts 
of  all  these  phases  of  Paris  life  being 
emphatically  nomenclated  ;  and  the  mot- 
to *^  soyez  '  dur^ et  spirituel"  proved  the 
essential  of  artistic  success.  In  L'En- 
fani  JUaudit,  we  have  an  equally  authen- 
ticated diagnosis  of  the  inward  experi- 
ence of  baffled  powers  and  concentrated 
affection ;  in  "  Lecamtis,**  an  historical 
theme  is  illustrated  with  the  utmost  care, 
after  the  manner  of  Scott — Catherine  de 
Medicis,  Marie  Stuart,  Guise,  Cond^  and 
the  Huguenot  persecution  with  the  man- 
ners, costume  and  local  triuts  of  their 
times  are  fully  re-produced.    The  play 
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of  Mercadel  is  as  absolute  an  expos^  of 
the  tricks  and  crises  of  speculation,  bro- 
kerage and  bankruptcy  as  if  the  author 
had  passed  his  life  on  'change.  **  Les 
Paysan^*  unfolds  the  old  and  new  re- 
lations of  the  peasantry  and  land  owners 
and  the  peculiar  forms  of  French  coun- 
try life  with  the  details  of  a  logical  over- 
seer. Urstde  Mirouet  may  be  called  a 
scientific  romance  of  mesmerism  and  ex- 
position of  the  French  law  of  Inheri- 
tance, while  in  "  Les  Celibaiaires*'  the 
philosophy  and  even  the  physiology  of 
ungratifiod  affections  are  so  actual  in  the 
representation,  that  we  seem  to  experi- 
ence how,  according  to  the  author  '*  la  vie 
babituale  fait  T&me,  et  T&me  fait  la 
physionomie :"  in  the  Medecin  de  Cam" 
pagnCf  what  benign  political  economy, 
what  devotion  of  a  bereaved  heart  I  in- 
dustry, health,  personal  resiurces  through 
these  miraculously  yet  naturally  sur- 
mount the  degradation  of  an  bumble 
bourg  situ^  pres  de  la  Grande  Chartreuse; 
whoever  desires  to  understand  French 
administrative  and  bureaucratic  habits, 
will  find  them  revealed  minutely  in  **  Les 
Employes"  Thus  the  most  practical 
and  the  most  abstract,  the  common  func- 
tions of  the  peculiar  metier,  the  familiar 
and  the  scientific,  the  world  of  sense,  of 
afitiirs,  of  manners,  of  art,  of  society,  of 
domesticity,  of  history,  of  the  strictest 
individuality,  of  the  coarsest  need  and 
the  most  refined  sentiment — find  their  in- 
terpreter in  Balzac.  And  be  it  remem- 
bered this  is  independent  of  the  incident, 
the  character,  and  the  spirited  comments 
with  which  are  interwoven  all  these  po- 
litical, social  and  moral  studies.  We 
have  noted  some  of  his  characters,  we 
have  recorded  a  few  of  his  themes ;  let 
us  open  his  books  at  random  and  select  a 
few  expressions  of  opinion  or  fancy, 
which  occur  so  casually  as  to  bo  detached 
without  confusion  from  the  text:  they 
often  read  as  if  gleaned  from  a  philoso- 
phical treatise  instead  of  a  novel : 

Les  erreurs  de  la  femme  viennent  pres- 
qne  toujours  de  sa  croyance  au  bien  ou 
de  sa  confiance  dans  le  vrai. 


de  ce  monde  oii  (Paris)  les  bons  mots 
assassin ent  les  plus  grandes  idees,  oii 
Ton  ne  passe  pour  fort  qu'  autant  que 
Ton  voit  juste;  et  1^  voir  juste,  c'est  ne 
oroire  k  rien,  ni  aux  sentiments,  ni  aux 
hommes,  ni  m^me  k  6v6nements;  on  y 
fait  de  faux  ^v^nements. 


Dans  la  vie  morale  aussi  bien  que  dans 
la  vie  physique,  il  existe  une  aspiration 
et  une  respiration ;  Vkme  a  besoin  d'ab- 
sorber  les  sentiments  d'une  autre  &me,  de 
les  assimiler  pour  les  lui  restituer  plus 
riches.  Sans  ce  beau  phdnom^ne  humain, 
point  do  vie  au  coeur :  Tair  lui  manque 
alors,  il  souff^re  et  d^p^rit. 

Eugene  Grandet 


II  a  done  exists,  il  existera  done  de  tout 
temps  des  espies  sociales  comme  il  y  a 
des  esp^ces  zoologiques.  Les  diff<6renee8 
entre  un  soldat,  un  ouvrier,  un  adminis- 
trateur,  un  avocat,  un  oisif,  un  marin, 
un  savant,  un  homme  d'Etat,  un  com- 
mercant,  un  poete,  un  mendiant,  un 
pr^tre,  sont,  quoique  plus  difficiles  k 
saisir,  aussi  considerables  que  celles  qui 
distinguent  le  loup,  le  lion,  I'ane,  le 
corbeau,  etc. 
AvanirPropos  de  Schies  de  la  Vie  Privee. 


Le  hazard  est  le  plus  grand  romancier 
du  monde. 


k  Texemple  des  grandes  Ames,  elle 
mettait  son  luxe  dans  la  force  des  senti- 
ments, comme  elle  placait  sa  felicity  dans 
la  solitude  et  le  travail. 

La  Vendetta. 


Si  r^crivain,  semblable  k  un  chirnrgeon 
pres  d'un  ami  mourant,  s'est  p6netr6 
d'une  esp^c  de  respect  pour  le  sujetqu'il 
maniait,  pourquoi  lelecteurnepartagerait- 
il  pas  ce  sentiment  inexplicable? 

Madam  Firmiani, 


IlaTait  re<;u  T^pouyantable  Education         Lereproched'immoralit^  qui  n'a jamais 
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failli  k  r^criyain  oouragenz,  est  d'aiUeun 
le  dernier,  eto. 

Si  vous  6te8  vrai  dans  tos  peintures,  si 
k  force  de  trayaux  diurnes  et  Docturnes, 
Yous  parvenez  k  ^crire  la  langue  la  plus 
difficile  du  monde,  on  vous  jette  alors  le 
mot  immorale  k  la  face. 


Pour  les  medecins  philosophes  adonn^s 
k  r^tude  de  la  folic,  cette  tendance  k 
collectioner  est  un  premier  degr^  d'alie- 
nation  mentale,  quand  elle  se  porte  sur 
petites  choses. 


On  trouve  toujours  ce  qu'on  ne  cherche 
pas. 

«  «  «  «  * 

Oh  1  tissoner  (poke  the  fire)  quand  on 
aime,  n'est-ce-pas  d^velopper  mat^rielle- 
ment  sa  pens^e! — quatre  jours  apr^s 
I'aventure — laissant  ainsi  les  pens^es 
d'une  yertease  jeune  femme  se  cristalliser. 


Le  rout— cette  froide  reyne  dn  luxe, 
ce  d6fil€  d'amours-propros  en  grand 
costume,  est  une  de  ces  inventions  ang- 
laises  qui  tendent  k  mecaniser  les  autres 
nations. 


n  n'y  a  rien  plus  terrible  que  la  reyolte 
d'un  mouton. 


Dans  les  families,  les  humeurs,  les 
caract^res,  Feeprit,  le  genie,  reparaissent 
k  des  grandes  interyalles,  absolument 
comme  ce  qu'on  appelle  les  maladies 
hereditaires. 


Ratiignac — il  besitait  jnsq'au  dernier 
moment,  mais  il  les  lance  dans  la  botte 
en  disant^e  r^ussirai  mot  fatalists  qui 
perd  plus  d'hommes  qu'il  n'en  sauye — 
le  mot  du  jouer,  du  grand  capitaine. 


Sa  yne  morale  ayait  la  port^e  lacide  de 
yeux  de  lynx. 


■♦ 


Ras, — quand  un  meridional  sait  nnir 
la  fourborie  du  nord  k  Taudace  d'ontre 
Loire,  il  est  complet  et  reste  roi  de  Suede. 


II  n'y  a  pas  des  principes,  il  n'y  a  que 
des  ^v^nements ;  il  n'y  a  pas  des  lois,  il 
n'y  a  pas  des  circonstances  pour  les 
conduire. 

Vauirin  in  Fere  GorioU 


Ou  comme  sur  un  champe  de  bataille, 
tuer  pour  ne  pas  ^tre ;  tu^  tromper  pour 
ne  pas  6tre  tromp^ ;  oil  il  deyait  deposer 
k  la  barriere  sa  conscience,  son  ooenr, 
mettre  un  masque,  se  jouer  sans  piti< 
des  hommes  et  comme  le  Lac^^mone 
saisir  sa  fortune  sans  6tre  yue  pour 
enohiter  la  oouronne. 


Un  des  priyileges  de  la  bonne  yille  de 
Paris,  o'est  qu'on  peut  y  naltre,  y  yiyre* 
y  mourir  sans  personne  fasse  attention  k 
yous.    La  yie— c'est  Targent, 


II  faut  que  Pesprit  moqueur  soit  un  des 
plus  impiSrieux  besoins  de  la  France. 


En  France,  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  national, 
est  la  yanit4. 


De  toutes  les  blessures,  celles  que  font 
la  langue  et  Toeil,  la  moquerie  et  le  dedain 
sont  incurables. 


Malheureusement  cette  corruption  ea- 
ch^e  sous  une  excessiye  ^l^gancese  parait 
d'un  esprit  yoltarien. 


Le  moyen  de  ne  rien  obtenir  est  de  de- 
mander  quelquechose. 


Le  Code  Ciyil  de  Napoleon  a  tu€  les 
parchemins  comme  le  canon  ayait  d^a 
ttt<  la  feodalit^. 
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Indeed,  Balzac,  in  his  beet  yein,  carries, 
on  two  distinct  and  parallel  achievements 
— he  works  out  still-life,  or  external  cir- 
cumstances, with  an  authentic! tj  amount- 
ing to  science,  and,  at  the  same  time,  he 
keeps  in  view  the  mental  process  going 
OQ  in  the  chief  personage  introduced ; 
he  makes  us  see  and  feel  simultaneously. 
His  novels  are  the  result  of  the  most  care- 
ful study  of  outward  conditions  and  of 
inward  emotion;  he  aims  to  reproduce 
both ;  be  is  a  teacher  on  the  one  hand 
communicating  facts,  and  a  clairvoyant  on 
the  other  reporting  psychological  phe- 
nomena. In  Eugene  Grandet  avarice  is 
the  quality  not  only  shown  up  but  ana- 
lysed; in  Seraphina  mysticism,  in  Pere 
Goriot — what  the  phrenologist  might  call 
exalted  philoprogenitiveness ;  yet  in  each 
there  is  a  relative  interest  and  meaning 
independent  of  what  may  be  called  the 
theme ; — in  the  latter  work,  for  instance, 
how  thoroughly  the  average  life,  economy 
and  characters  of  French  pension  are 
exhibited!  His  delicacy  of  apprehen- 
sion is  marvellous;  doubtless  many  of 
his  pictures  are  extravagant,  many  of  his 
descriptions  too  elaborately  minute ;  yet 
as  an  observer  how  subtle,  as  an  analyst 
of  passion  and  feeling  how  profound  I 
The  entire  economy  of  death— that  is,  all 
that  law  and  custom  exacts  in  reference 
to  sepulture  in  Paris,  from  the  instant 
of  expiration  to  the  last  sod  levelled  at 
at  Pere  la  Chaise,  are  philosophically 
described  in  *' Madame  Jules;"  he  studied 
botany  to  write  le  Lys  dans  la  VcUlee; 
'*Je  me  plongeai,"  he  says,  "dans  le 
panth^isme  naturel  oomme  un  paien;" 
and  this  expression  leads  us  to  note 
another  trait  of  his  authorship;  when 
the  materials  were  thus  conscientiously 
gathered  and  the  characters  thus  in- 
tensely defined  in  his  conception,  he 
wrought  out  the  whole  with  a  ooncen- 
trated  earnestness;  ''11  etiiit  enivr^  de 
son  oeuvre, — une  nature  riche,  caprici- 
euse,  opulente,  pleine  d'id^s,  de  types 
et  d'inventions;''  and  according  to  another 
"be  was  the  prey  of  his  work,  which 
carried  him  like  a  chariot  with  four 
hones." 

Compare  with  such  eulogies  from  dis- 
criminating admirers,  the  view  taken  of 


bis  genius  by  a  leading  Paris  journal  in 
allasion  to  the  second  act  of  his  unsuc- 
cessful play.  "Nousvoici  tout  k  rhenre 
dans  le  plus  grand  monde,  dans  ce  monde 
que  M.  de  Balzac  a  d^couvert.  II  en  est 
k  la  fois  I'inventeur,  Tarchitecte,  la  mar- 
chande  de  modes,  le  tapisseur,  le  par- 
fumeur,  le  coiffeur,  la  maitresse  de  piano 
et  Tusurier.  II  a  fait  ce  monde  tout  ce 
qu^il  est.  C'est  lui  qui  I'endort  sur  des 
eanap^s  des  pos^s  tout  expr^s  pour  le 
sommeil  et  poor  radulterie ;  c'est  lui  qui 
courbe  ses  femmes  sans  le  mdme  ma^ 
heur;  e'eet  lui  qui  iob^te  a  credit  las 
chevauz,  les  bijoux  et  les  habits  de  tons 
ce  beaux  file  sans  estomac,  sans  argent  et 
sans  coenr  adorable,  lui  vous  expliqne 
enparte^  le  sticch  iphem^rt  de  ce  roman- 


cier." 

Balzac's  career  and  genius  are  fall  of 
anomalies ;  thus,  while  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  modern  authors,  he  declared 
himself  without  a  natural  facility  for 
pencraft ;  and  his  style  remained  crude 
longer  than  with  less  practised  writers; 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  literature  as 
a  profession,  he  was  impelled  thereto 
by  no  earnest  love  of  a  special  topic  or 
inquiry;  it  is  stated  that  when  he  was 
twenty-three  he  had  issued  six  noyels; 
and  without  being  at  all  deficient  in  self- 
esteem,  he  so  far  justly  estimated  hig 
his  early  works  as  to  designate  the  result 
of  the  first  seven  years  of  authorship  as 
"  essays  in  the  apprenticeship  of  fiction;" 
probably  the  consciousness  of  this  led 
him  to  continue  so  long  the  use  of  the 
anonymous;  part  of  these  labors  were 
achieved  under  the  pressure  of  indigence, 
part  were  the  fruit  of  inauspicious  con- 
tracts: throughout  this  experimental 
era  he  manifested  the  same  incongruouB 
union  of  luxurious  tastes  with  resolute 
purpose,  and  the  same  delight  in  labor 
and  reaction  to  morbid  discouragement 
from  over-work,  which  marked  his  more 
famous  days.  "  Le  Dernier  Chouan"  was 
the  first  romance  to  which  he  affixed  his 
name;  it  appeared  in  1829;  La  Vended 
was  written  amid  the  scenes  it  describes, 
and  its  fidelity  was  soon  recognised ;  the 
"Physiologic  du  Marriage"  awakened 
public  notice  to  his  acute  and  indepen- 
dent manner  of  observation  and  in 
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cnce;  "La  Peau  de  Chagrin/'  in  1831, 
confirmed-  his  fame;  and  this  success 
probably  inspired  him  with  one  of  the 
most  elaborate  conceptions  which  ever 
filled  the  brain  of  a  novelist — the  entire 
illustration,  by  analytical  narrative,  of 
the  social  life  of  France ;  a  design  which, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Gomcdie  Humaine," 
he  completed  to  the  extent  of  portraying, 
with  more  or  less  unity,  in  various  de- 
grees of  finish,  and  especially  with  an 
extraordinary  freedom  from  repetition, 
no  less  than  three  hundred  characters, — 
several  of  which  have  become  acknow- 
ledged types  and  original  masterpieces, 
ranging  from  the  isolated  purity  of  Eugene 
Qrandei  to  the  economical  wisdom  of 
Caesar  HarrcUeau,  from  the  ideal  senti- 
ment of  Le  Lt/s  dans  la  Vallee  to  the 
scientific  enthusiasm  of  BaUsJiazzar  Claes 
and  the  tragic  self-devotion  of  Pere  Goriot 
If  too  special  and  full  at  times  for  the 
patience  of  the  unthinking,  he  is  rarely 
careless  in  reasoning;  if  he  offends  by 
the  cynicism  and  grossness  of  one  picture, 
he  ravishes  with  the  delicacy  and  sweet- 
ness of  another ;  if  progressive  theorists 
are  repelled  by  his  want  of  system  and  a 
particular  moral,  philosophic  minds  ad- 
mire the  integrity  with  which  he  ex- 
plores, dissects,  and  defines  the  facts  of 
society  and  of  life — undisturbed  by  anjf 
personal  object  or  ostensible  creed.  To 
complete  the  singular  antithesis  of  his 
fortune,  when  the  "Medecin  de  Cam- 
pagne,"  in  1835,  elicited  a  letter  from  the 
Countess  of  Hanska — and  a  long  sub- 
sequent correspondence,  and  the  death  of 
her  husband  in  1848,  made  Balzac  a 
rich  and  beloved  as  well  as  intellectually 
appreciated  husband— a  heart  disease, 
aggravated  by  mental  toil  and  excessive 
use  of  coffee, — at  the  height  of  his  lite- 
rary activity,  fame,  fortune  and  happi- 
ness, terminated  his  life:  and  the  works 


that  for  so  many  years  afforded  him  bat 
a  precarious  subsistence,  as  appears  by  a 
recent  paragraph  from  a  Paris  journal^ 
became  a  source  of  wealth.*  When 
from  his  newly  arronged  earthly  para- 
dise near  the  Champs  Elysees^  from  his 
luxuries  of  art,  his  domestic  content^  his 
earnest  but  genial  cogitation  and  his 
ripening  fame,  an  immense  coiiege  followed 
the  remains  of  Balzac  to  Pere  la  Chaise, 
Victor  Hugo,  over  his  grave  called  him 
the  "  Du  prey  tin  en  de  la  nature  morcUe;" 
aud  declared  that  **tl  Jbuille  le  vice,  il 
disseque  la  passion,  il  creuse,  il  sonde 
Vhomme,  Vdme  le  coeur.  Us  enirailles,  U 
a  intitule  Comedie  ce  quHl  auroit  intUuUr 
Historie,  que  prende  ious  les  formes  ei 
tous  les  styles  de  passe  Tacite  ei  va  jusqu' 
d  Suetone,  qui  trouvera  Beaumardiais  et 
va  jusqu*  d  Rabelais, — touies  les  realites 
hrusquetnent  el  largemenl  dechirees  ei  le 
plus  tragique  ideal  I"  And  the  memoir  of 
him  in  the  Nouvelle  Biographic  Uni- 
verselie,  after  recognising  all  these  traits 
and  endowments,  judiciously  adds  that 
Balzac  lacked  "  un  idea?  eleve,  une  r^gle 
supereure  capable  de  confenir  et  de  dinger 
les  riches  faculties  dont  la  nature  VacaU 
donni" 

That  the  peculiar  gifts  of  Balzac  were 
independent  of  any  morbid  love  of  the 
corrupt  scenes  of  Paris  life,  wherein 
he  so  often  expatiated  like  a  professor  of 
the  microscope — to  the  detriment  of  his 
own  health,  noting  the  minute  aspect  of 
diseased  humanity,  for  the  good  of  science, 
is  obvious  from  the  fact  that  the  same 
consummate  analysis  and  precise  obser- 
vation is  manifest  in  his  diagnosis  of  the 
calm  and  simple  routine  of  existence  in 
the  campagna  and  the  province,  in  the 
quaint  domestic  seclusion  of  Flanders  and 
the  narrow  circles  of  Saumur.  But  the 
whole  subject  of  morality  in  literary  art 
is  imperfectly  understood  and  'superfici- 


•The  lawsuit  between  the  widow  of  Balzac  and  his  publisher  recently  came  before 
the  Civil  Court  at  Paris.  It  appears  from  the  pamphlet,  ^^ Balzac  en  PantouJIes"  that  he 
was  always  in  difficulties,  and  it  was  thought  a  great  bit  of  luck,  his  marriage  with  a 
"Rnssian  Princess.*'  The  luck  was  all  on  the  lady's  side,  as  it  is  onI>  since  he  died 
that  his  pen  has  turned  out  profitable.  The  last  five  years  have  produced  one  hundred 
and  eighty  thousand  francs.  The  cheap  edition,  in  forty  volumes,  at  one  franc,  brought 
one  thousand  francs  per  volume  to  the  widow. 
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ally  treated ;  "  poor  but  pious,"  was  the 
questionable  character  once  given  by  a 
reviewer  to  a  volume  of  poems;  "«a/c 
family  reading,"  is  the  stereotyped  adver- 
tisement of  a  publisher;  and  the  old 
fashioned  notion  that  the  moral  of  a  story 
must  be  formally  appended  like  that  in  the 
children's  Esop,  or  exactly  worked  out  by 
punishing  the  wicked  and  rewarding  the 
good,  is  still  prevalent.  Christian  ethics 
go  deeper.  The  highest  and  most  search- 
ing moral  lesson  conveyed  by  poet  or 
painter,  is  the  revelation  of  what  human 
nature  is  capable  of  and  liable  to  in  its 
aspirations,  heroism,  grief  and  remorse; 
outward  formulas  of  right  and  wrong, 
sermonising  on  vice,  making  virtue  pros- 
perous in  a  story,  are  but  tame  expedients 
compared  to  the  unveiling  of  those  infi- 
nite possibilities  of  good  and  evil,  of  suf- 
fering and  serenity  innate  in  the  moral 
constitution  of  man.  Who  questions  the 
sublime  morality  of  Milton's  conception 
of  Satan,  or  Shakespeare's  of  Macbeth  ? 
It  is  not  what  they  incur  directly,  but 
what  they  exhibit  of  inexhaustible  and  per- 
verted greatness,  which  makes  the  picture 
desolate  and  those  who  contemplate  it 
wiser  and  better.  All  psychological  writers 


are  inevitably,  to  a  certain  extent  moral; 
because  they  make  us  feel  the  vastness  of 
the  interests  at  stake  in  the  struggle,  the 
blandishments  and  the  mysteries  of  life; 
and  in  this  regard,  Balzac,  compared  to 
his  confreresj  is  like  a  seer  among  jug- 
glers, or  a  prophet  in  the  midst  of  bac- 
chanals; for  the  consciousness  from 
which  he  lifts  the  veil,  haunts  us  with 
a  sense  of  solemn  meaning  through 
voluptuous  scenes,  or  dark  intrigue  of 
the  beings  whose  miserable  life-drama  is 
is  but  a  camera-obscura  on  which  is 
shadowed  an  intense  inward  experience. 
Often,  in  such  instances,  the  moral  is 
quite  other  than  a  cold  scrutiny  discovers 
— it  is  involved  in  the  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire of  sensibilities,  desires,  affinities 
which  react  from  perversion  and  give  the 
most  terrible  warnings — through  imagi- 
nation and  sympathy.  A.  common-place 
story-teller,  however  unexceptionable, 
makes  no  permanent  impression  what- 
ever; a  scientific  and  intensely  vivid  lim- 
ner of  life  and  character,  by  revealing 
their  latent  depths  and  unsealed  heights, 
teaches  the  greatest  of  all  lessons  to 
humanity — how  low  she  may  fall,  and 
how  high  she  can  soar. 


FROM   METASTASIO. 


The  waters  of  the  sea  go  freely  under 
The  girding  land  and  rising,  tear  asunder 
The  woven  soil  of  valleys  and  of  mountains, 
To  run  in  rivers  and  to  shine  in  fountains; 
But  they  are  discontent  and  sad  and  ever 
With  groaning  and  with  murmuring  endeavor 
To  wend  them  back  to  their  mother  ocean, 
With  a  most  constant  and  most  true  devotion. 
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THE   THUGS, 

Th€ir  Origin,  CharacUr,  Tenets,  Religious  Observances,  and  Modes  of  Life;  to  which 

is  appsndsd  ih€  Story  of  Bahman  and  Ferraya: 

BT  A  TRATELLKR. 


In  the  "whole  range  of  Oriental  re- 
search, so  fraught  with  wonder  and  in- 
terest to  the  European  traveller,  there 
is  probably  iio  subject  of  deeper  and 
stronger  fascination  than  that  which  at- 
taches to  the  Thugs.  This  race,  though 
widely  diffused  over  one  of  the  most 
densely  populated  regions  of  the  globe, 
and  claiming,  probably  with  justice,  the 
highest  antiquity,  were  half  a  century 
ago  almost  unheard  of — though  belong- 
ing nominally  to  every  rank,  caste,  and 
religion  of  India,  yet  strangely  bound 
together  by  a  unity  of  purpose,  charac- 
ter and  affection,  such  as  no  other  clan  or 
brotherhood  has  ever  known.  Though 
dwelling  apparently  as  peace-loving  citi- 
zens in  the  midst  of  their  species,  they 
are  yet  the  sworn  foes  of  the  whole  hu- 
man race;  and  to  destroy  a  fellow-mortal, 
would  not  shrink  from  becoming  the 
cold-blooded  murderers  of  parent,  brother 
or  child,  if  not  a  *'  brother  in  the  good 
work,"  or  an  "  adopted  child  "  of  their 
horrible  divinity,  the  goddess  Bhowanie^ 

This  strange  sect  call  themselves 
"  Brethren  of  the  good  Work ;"  but 
they  are  more  generally  known  to  others 
by  the  epithets  of  Fhansigars  (strang- 
lers]  and  Thugs  (deceivers;)  from  the 
words  jphansna^  to  strangle  and  (hugna,  to 
deceive.  They  boast  of  an  antiquity  co- 
eval with  the  creation ;  and  strenuously 
maintain  that  their  order  has  never  been 
either  extinct  or  retrograde  in  its  march ; 
but  that  it  has  gone  on  from  time  imme- 
morial steadily  increasing  in  numbers, 
influence  and  intelligence ;  and  that  now 
its  numerous  bands  are  scattered  far  and 
wide,  over  thousands  of  miles,  from  the 
snow-clad  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains to  the  coast  of  the  Malabar,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Irrawaddie  to  the 
Gulf  of  Cambay ;  numbering  among  its 
tens  of  thousands  of  adherents,  alike  the 
Brahmin  and  the  Pariah,  the  haughty 
Bajah  and  the  despised  Poleah,  the  Hin- 


doo and  the  Mohammedan,  setting  at 
naught  all  difference  of  language,  creed, 
and  position,  and  uniting  its  members 
under  the  same  dark,  fearful  oath,  into 
one  sworn  band  of  brothers,  whose  ends, 
aims,  and  interests  are  one ;  one  in  life, 
in  death,  and  in  future  rewards. 

By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the 
Thugs  are  trained  to  their  murderous  vo- 
cation from  early  childhood ;  and  are 
carefully  instructed  in  its  duties  by  a 
Ouru,  himself  a  retired  Thug.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  persons,  however, 
annually  enter  the  lists  as  candidates 
for  membership  in  this  secret  order  of 
"brethren  of  the  good  work."  When 
thus  received,  they  are  for  a  long  while 
carefully  watched,  being  first  employed 
only  as  decoys  or  guardsmen,  then  as 
grave-diggers,  and  not  until  after  long 
trial  and  well  attested  fidelity  are  they 
received  into  full  fellowship,  and  en- 
trusted with  the  more  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult portion  of  the  work,  together  with 
the  knowedge  of  the  signals,  and  slang 
phrases  by  which  the  company  commu- 
nicate with  each  other,  without  the  slight- 
est danger  of  being  understood  by  the 
uninitiated.  The  investiture  with  the 
handkerchief  is  the  ceremony  that  in- 
ducts either  a  new  member  or  juvenile 
novitiate  fully  into  the  ranks,  and  places 
him  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with 
the  "  brethren  of  the  good  work."  This 
is  always  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  gang,  any  one  of  whom  is  at 
liberty  to  object  to  the  reception  of  the 
new  candidate ;  and  as  the  investiture 
can  never  take  place  but  by  unanimous 
vote,  it  comes  naturally  enough  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  highest  possible  testimony 
to  the  skill,  bravery,  and  fidelity  of  the 
individual  thus  honoured.  As  such,  it  is 
looked  forward  to  with  intense  anxiety 
by  the  candidate  during  the  whole  peri« 
od  of  his  novitiate ;  and  is  at  last  wel- 
comed as  the  very  topmost  stone  in  the 
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temple  of  fame,  and  the  crowning  bliss 
of  his  most  jojous  day-dream — the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  human  blessedness. 

But  though,  as  before  stated,  the  Thugs 
belong  to  every  caste  and  religion  in 
India,  their  connection  with  these  is 
merely  nominal  or  external,  and  is  main- 
tained only  in  order  to  avert  suspicion. 
Had  they  no  ostensible  vocation,  or  were 
they  to  forsake  the  caste  or  faith  of  the 
families  in  which  they  were  born,  or  the 
occupation  to  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed, it  would  of  course  attract  pub- 
lic attention,  and  might  lead  to  investiga- 
tions by  no  means  favourable  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  secret  fraternity.  There 
is  therefore,  never  any  avowed  renuncia- 
tion of  creed  or  association,  in  order  to 
become  members  of  the  Phansigars ;  but 
only  a  secret  connection  with  the  latter, 
and  outwardly  the  same  nominal  sympa- 
thy with  the  former  as  before.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  previous 
habits,  modes  of  thinking,  or  forms  of 
worship,  from  the  time  one  becomes  the 
disciple  of  Bhowanie^  this  imperial  god- 
dess is  thenceforth  the  sole  object  of  his 
adoration.  From  that  moment  he  knows 
no  laws  but  those  of  Bhowanie,  no  fami- 
ly or  fellowship  but  that  of  the  **  brethren 
of  the  good  work,''  no  luxury  but  the 
taking  of  human  life,  and  no  compact 
but  for  death  and  destruction.  To  the 
requirements  of  his  bloody  mistress  he 
yields  on  all  occasions  unhesitating  obe- 
dience ;  her  will  is  the  law  of  his  exis- 
tence; and  he  shrinks  from  no  act  of 
violence,  no  immolation  of  even  his 
dearest  friends  or  closest  kindred  that 
may  serve  to  satisfy  the  longings  of  this 
blood-thirsty  divinity. 

Second  only  to  this  devotion  to  Showed 
nie,  is  the  attachment  of  the  Thugs  to 
their  associates  in  "  the  good  work.'' 
Bound  together  by  the  most  solemn 
oath,  the  common  agents  of  the  same 
dark,  invisible  power,  the  blinded  devo- 
tees of  the  same  cruel  superstition,  and 
pledged  to  the  same  priesthood  of  destruc- 
tion, they  will  uphold  each  other  under 
the  most  fearful  odds ;  and  succour  a 
fellow  Phansigar  at  the  sacrifice  of  all 
ties — fame,  family,  fortune,  country,  and 
even  life  itself.    The  one  end  and  aim 


for  which  they  live,  is  to  destroy  the  lives 
of  others,  "  to  make  corpses  of  living 
beings,"  to  glut  the  fiendish  appetite  of 
the  fierce  Bhovmnie  by  pouring  out  upon 
her  gory  altar,  one  continued  libation  of 
the  life-blood  of  human  beings.  This  is 
her  only  requirement,  and  they  propitiate 
her  favour  just  in  proportion  to  their  de- 
votion and  success  in  their  murderous 
vocation.  The  desire  of  booty  is  alto- 
gether secondary — a  very  pleasant  ac- 
cessory no  doubt,  as  the  Thugs  like  the 
rest  of  the  human  family,  probably  love 
money  and  the  sensual  pleasures  that 
cannot  be  purchased  without  it;  but  it 
forms  no  part  of  the  motive  that  incites 
to  their  fierce  warfare  against  human 
life.  This  is  true  al  least  of  the  more 
disinterested  and  conscientious  portion 
of  the  strange  fraternity ;  though  there 
may  be,  as  in  other  associations,  sordid 
minds  that  love  money  above  everything 
else,  and  that  follow  any  trade  only  to 
obtain  it.  Neither  do  they  kill  from  re- 
venge, envy,  malice,  or  any  desire  to  in- 
jure; but  rather  to  benefit.  It  is  also 
true,  that  in  the  perpetual  priesthood  of 
death,  this  ceaseless  warring  against 
life,  they  clqim  large  merit,  and  they  con- 
tend that  even  the  victim  himself,  if  able 
to  speak  from  the  grave  into  which  they 
have  thrown  him,  would  acknowledge 
the  benefit  of  the  blow  that  had  termina- 
ted the  wearyings,  wastings,  sorrows  and 
trials,  and  cares  of  life,  in  "one  dreamless 
sleep  that  knows  no  waking." 

They  say  that  Bhowanie  was  present  at 
the  Creation,  and  foreseeing  the  many 
trials  with  which  life  must  be  attended 
ever,  she  remonstrated  with  Brahma,  the 
Creative  Power,  concerning  the  cruelty 
of  thus  bringing  beings  into  existence 
only  to  suffer,  and  that  she  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  the 
adoption  of  a  system  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  the  human  race  by  contiiiuous 
reproduction.  But  Brahma  was  not  to 
be  moved  from  his  purpose ;  and  the  god- 
dess Bhowanie  touched  with  compassion 
at  the  long  train  of  unmitigated  evils 
that  she  foresaw  would  be  entailed  on 
man,  as  the  inevitable  condition  of  life, 
instituted  this  priesthood  of  death,  an<^ 
determined  by  means  of  a  small  ban' 
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chosen  followers,  to  extirpate  the  haman 
family  as  fast  as  Brahtna  should  create 
them.  This  purpose,  she  cannot  how- 
ever JuUy  accomplish,  in  consequence  of 
the  continued  interposition  of  Vishnu 
the  Preserver,  without  whose  power, 
Bhowanie  would  long  ago  have  depopu- 
lated the  earth. 

But  though  Bhowanie  was  in  the  first 
instance  incited  by  pity  for  the  sorrows 
of  the  human  race,  to  enter  upon  this 
bloody  work  of  extermination ;  in  process 
of  time  she  became  exasperated  toward 
man  in  consequence  of  his  life-preserving 
instincts,  which  lead  him  ever  to  contend 
vigorously  in  life's  defence,  and  make 
him  willing  to  endure  hunger,  thirst, 
poverty,  oppression,  and  every  evil,  with- 
out even  hope  at  the  bottom  of  Pando- 
ra's box  of  calamities,  rather  than  to  put 
an  end  to  all  by  his  own  death;  and 
turning  contemptuously  away,  she  ex- 
claimed with  bitterness,  "  poor  fools ! 
they  shall  die  at  any  raU,  and  yet  they 
are  unworthy  of  the  boon." 

Her  disciples  were  instructed  to  en- 
dure life  for  the  sake  of  their  mistress, 
and  from  love  to  "  the  good  work ;"  and 
they  were  promised  in  return  for  sobmis- 
sion  and  faithful  performance  of  duty, 
a  paradise  of  voluptuous  enjoyments 
where  "  flowers  never  fade,  nor  beaute- 
ous maidens  ever  grow  old  or  die ;"  but 
both  contribute  their  brightest  charms 
in  enhancing  or  perpetuating  the  bliss 
of  the  faithful  adherents  of  Bhowanie. 
Should  these  fall  in  the  midst  of  their 
career,  by  the  sword  of  justice  or  through 
the  hand  of  the  assassin,  they  meet  death 
calmly  and  fearlessly,  exulting  in  the 
martyr^s  crown  that  they  believe  awaits 
them,  and  exhorting  their  companions  to 
fidelity  to  the  end. 

The  first  instrument  of  destruction 
adopted  by  this  exterminating  goddess, 
was  the  knife ;  but  finding  that  wherever 
the  warm  blood  flowed  out,  there  a  new 
being  sprang  into  existence  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy, Bohvoanie  substituted  the  present 
method  by  means  of  strangulation,  and 
this  has  ever  since  been  pursued  as  the 
only  mode  of  killing  adopted  by  her 
faithful  followers.  It  is  usually  per- 
^  by  means  of  a  long  cord  with  a 


noose  at  one  end,  whilst  the  other  end  is 
tied  firmly  around  the  waist  of  the  sirang- 
ler.  The  noose  is  thrown  with  unerring 
dexterity  over  the  head  of  the  intended 
victim,  and  with  one  hand  this  is  instant- 
ly tightened  around  the  neck,  whilst  by 
means  of  a  sudden  jerk  with  the  other, 
the  captive  is  thrown  violently  to  the 
ground,  which  he  scarcely  touches  before 
the  blackened  face  and  blood-shot  eyes, 
starting  from  their  sockets,  proclaim  the 
struggle  at  an  end.  As  he  falls,  the 
Phansigar  exclaims :  "  another  ofiering 
to  Bhowanie!"  and  then,  after  first 
sating  the  appetite  for  murder,  by  one 
long,  lingering  look  at  the  livid  features 
of  the  corpse  he  has  made,  he  proceeds 
to  dispose  of  the  body  by  burying,  and 
burning  over  the  ground  afterwards  in 
order  to  avoid  detection.  Among  some 
bands  of  Thugs,  a  handkerchief  or  long 
strip  of  cloth  is  used  instead  of  the  rope. 
When  this  is  the  implement,  it  is  soon 
attached  to  the  girdle,  and  is  kept  slight- 
ly twisted,  with  a  knot  at  one  end, 
always  ready  for  use,  but  it  is  neither  so 
common  nor  so  easily  handled  as  the 
noose. 

Some  of  the  Thugs,  who  have  of  late 
years  been  captured  by  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  brought  to  judgment,  affirm 
that  the  moments  of  the  most  exquisite 
pleasure  they  have  ever  known,  have 
been  those  in  which  they  gazed  on  the 
starting  eyes  and  stiffening  limbs  of  the 
victims  they  had  just  slain ;  and  that  the 
cup  of  the  most  maddening  joy  of  which 
they  can  conceive,  is  caused  by  destroy- 
ing human  life  to  lay  victims  upon  the 
gory  altar  of  insatiate  Bhowanie,  whose 
longings  can  never  be  satisfied  while  one 
human  being  still  exists. 

We  suppose  this  frenzied  delight  in 
man-slaying,  is  but  a  modification  of  the 
same  feeling  that  induces  the  boy  to  de- 
light in  killing  flies,  drowning  kittens, 
and  teasing  dogs ;  and  the  man  of  civi- 
lized regions  in  fox-hunting,  bird-shoot- 
ing ;  horse-races  and  bull-fights.  In  the 
one  case,  the  passion  for  cruelty  is  re- 
strained by  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
by  public  opinion  and  the  strict  adminis- 
tration of  wise  laws ;  whilst  in  the  other, 
it  is  intensified  and  deepened  and  widen- 
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ed  by  the  most  desperate  fanatioiBm,  and 
by  the  constantly  increasing  conviction 
that  life  under  the  galling  yoke  of  slavery 
beneath  which  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Asia  groan  and  pant  and  faint  by  the 
vrayside,  cannot  he  a  blessing  ;  whilst  he 
who  suddenly  cuts  asunder  the  thread 
that  binds  to  such  increasing  misery, 
must  be  the  greatest  benefactor  of  his 
race.  We  can  readily  perceive  how  such 
an  idea,  brooded  over  from  early  child- 
hood, inwoven  with  all  the  cherished 
remembrances  of  youth  and  early  asso- 
ciation, and  constantly  instilled  as  a  re- 
ligious sentiment,  will  come  to  bind  it- 
self around  the  heart,  and  become  part 
and  parcel  of  the  very  existence. 

Of  the  fierce  malignity  with  which  this 
bloody  work  has  been  performed,  and 
the  number  of  victims  thus  sacrificed, 
some  idea  may  be  gained  from  a  state- 
ment recently  made  by  Colonel  Sleeman, 
in  which  he  says :  "  I  can  never  forget, 
that  in  order  to  convince  me  of  the 
truth  of  the  preceding  statements,  one  of 
these  stranglers  who  bad  turned  informer 
against  his  associates,  caused  to  be  disin- 
terred from  the  very  spot  which  my  tent 
covered,  no  less  than  thirteen  corpses, 
and  offered  to  exhume,  from  the  sur* 
rounding  soil  a  countless  number." 

Other  members  of  this  murderous  so- 
ciety acknowledged  having  made  fre- 
quent tours  with  parties  of  one  or  two 
hundred  men,  over  various  parts  of 
India,  from  the  Decan  to  Hydrabad,  and 
from  the  Mundesoor  to  Cape  Comorin, 
averaging  from  ten  to  twenty  victims 
per  diem,  and  bringing  up  the  number 
of  murders  in  which  a  single  Phansigar 
had  been  personally  engaged,  to  hun- 
dreds, in  some  instances  thousands. 

Sometimes  these  bands  go  disguised  as 
pilgrims,  pretending  to  be  journeying- 
toward  the  Ganges,  the  source  of  the 
Jumna,  or  some  other  sacred  spot.  Some- 
times they  sit  as  religious  mendicants  on 
the  road-side,  and  when  a  wealthy  pil- 
grim, who  desires  to  "  obtain  merit"  by 
the  bestowal  of  alms,  passes  along,  they 
manage,  as  he  halts,  by  some  trick  to  get 
behind  him,  when  the  fatal  noose,  always 
ready,  is  over  his  head  and  around  his 
neck  in  an  instant    Others  profess  to  be 


Seapoys  in  the  service  of  the  East  India 
Company,  either  on  leave  of  absence,  or 
returning  to  join  their  regiments;  and 
as  such  they  not  unfrequently  offer  their 
services  as  escorts  or  protectors  of  a 
trading  caravan,  to  the  point  whither 
they  are  journeying ;  and  again  they 
will  put  on  the  appearance  of  great 
poverty,  tell  a  pitiful  story  of  having 
been  robbed  by  the  Thugs,  having  nar- 
rowly escaped  with'  their  lives  while  the 
attention  of  the  stranglers  was  engrossed 
with  their  less  fortunate  comrades,  and 
they  then  beg  to  be  allowed  for  protec- 
tion to  join  themselves  to  some  other 
party  whom  they  chance  to  meet.  In 
each  case  the  result  is  precisely  the 
same — no  sooner  have  the  unsuspecting 
travellers  quietly  settled  themselves  for 
the  night,  than  the  deceivers  rise  from 
their  feigned  sleep,  treacherously  destroy 
those  to  whom  perhaps  but  an  hour 
before  they  had  sworn  undying  friend- 
ship, bury  the  dead  bodies  out  of  sight, 
possess  themselves  of  the  treasure,  and 
then  pass  on  their  murderous  way,  utter- 
ly remorseless  in  view  of  their  fiendish 
plottings  indicative  of  a  foi/1  malignity 
of  purpose  from  which  even  the  arch 
destroyer  himself  might  shrink  away 
abashed. 

Formerly,  as  they  themselves  state, 
they  only  slew  their  victims  and  left  the 
bodies  where  they  were  strangled,  to 
be  disposed  of  by  Bhowanie^  who  had 
promised  her  followers  always  to  carry 
off  the  corpses  they  made,  and  protect 
the  murderer  from  detection.  This  stipu- 
lation she  faithfully  observed  until  one 
of  her  followers,  impelled  by  curiosity, 
set  himself  to  spy  out  her  movements,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  disposition  she 
made  of  the  bodies,  whether  they  were 
deposited  in  graves  or  borne  away  to 
another  sphere.  Having  slain  a  man  in 
the  usual  way,  the  strangler  concealed 
himself  in  an  adjoining  thicket  and 
waited  patiently  the  result.  In  a  short 
time  Ehowanie  appeared,  and  was  about 
carrying  off  the  corpse,  when  she  espied 
the  treacherous  Thug  watching  her  move- 
ments with  curious,  and  as  she  fancied, 
with  suspicious  eye.  She  instantly  aban- 
doned  her   purpose,    of  removing   the 
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eorp§e,  which  she  commaDded  the  offeo- 
der  to  bury,  and  then  aharply  reproTing 
him  for  hU  teuerity,  and  somiwfollj 
telling  him  she  could  no  longer  fulfil  her 
promise  of  carrying  off  the  corpses  her 
followers  made,  she  Tanished  from  bis 
sight,  and  never  since  revisited  the  earth. 

Since  then  the  Phansigars  have  bad  to 
dispose  of  the  bodies  of  their  victims  as 
they  coald,  and  hence  has  arisen  the  now 
nniversal  practice  of  burying  them  as 
soon  as  life  is  extinct. 

This  wondrous  story  of  Bhowani^s 
carrying  off  the  bodies,  is  probably  the 
fabrication  of  the  inventive  brain  of 
some  wily  Brahminical  Thug,  who  by 
the  known  fascination  of  the  wild  and 
wonderful  over  the  minds  of  the  igno- 
rant, thus  forged  a  new  chain  with  which 
to  bind  down  still  more  strongly  the 
adherents  of  this  bloody  creed*  Proba- 
bly the  troe  state  of  the  case  is,  that  in 
the  earlier  periods  of  their  history,  when 
the  country  was  less  densely  populated, 
when  British  rule  had  not  jeft  begun  its 
potent  sway,  and  when  the  ranks  of  this 
cruel  brotherhood  were  not  so  well  filled, 
and  the  murders  committed  by  them 
neither  so  numerous  nor  ventured  on  so 
openly,  that  less  precaution  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  corpses  was  required,  and 
the  bodies  left  in  those  dense  jungles 
were  soon  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts. 
But  after  the  conquest  of  India  by  the 
British,  which  flooded  the  country  with 
civil  and  military  rulers,  and  opened  new 
and  expensive  roads  in  every  quarter,  it 
became  more  difficult  to  escape  detec- 
tion ;  and  as  the  members  of  the  brother- 
hood were  increased,  and  with  the  addi- 
tions to  their  ranks  of  course  came  an 
increase  in  the  number  and  in  the  daring 
character  of  their  depredations ;  it  was 
necessary  to  take  new  precaution  against 
discovery,  and  the  plan  of  immediately 
burying  the  dead  was  resorted  to,  and 
has  ever  since  been  practised.  It  is 
doubtless  this  custom  which  has  enabled 
them  to  remain  so  long  unknown,  and 
which  renders  the  discovery  of  their 
atrocities  next  td  impossible,  unless  be- 
trayed by  members  of  their  own  gang. 

''t  was  at  one  period  customary  to  tatoo 
ame  of  Bhowanie  on  the  upper  side 


of  tha  left  aim  of  ber  followers,  by 
slightly  panetoring  the  skin  and  tracing 
the  characters  with  a  fine  needle  dipped 
in  the  joioe  of  the  abana  rooL  The 
characters,  at  first  hardly  perceptible^ 
become  after  the  vims  has  been  diffused 
beneath  the  skin,  of  a  blood-red  oolooTy 
and  are  utterly  ineffaceable-  Bat  diia 
practice  has  long  been  discontinued,  as 
affording  to  their  enemies  too  plain  and 
irrefragible  evidence  of  their  bloody  vo- 
cation. The  handkerchief  attached  to 
the  girdle  or  worn  about  the  loins,  is 
now  the  distinctive  symbol  of  brother- 
hood in  "  the  good  work,"  though  young 
members  are  rarely  invested  with  it 
until  the  age  of  twenty.  They  have  also 
a  pass-word  which  is  too  frequently 
changed  to  become  familiar  to  any  who 
are  not  in  habits  of  constant  oonsociar 
tion.  The  knowledge  of  this  pasa-word 
is  the  fullest  proof  of  membership  from 
one  not  personally  known  to  be  a  Thug 
by  the  members  of  the  fraternity,  and 
without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  ad- 
mittance to  any  of  their  secret  aseem- 
blies,  or  participation  in  their  solemn 
ceremonies.  The  chief  symbol  of  wor- 
ship among  the  Phansigars  is  a  Khodati 
or  pick-axe,  which  is  called  among  the 
members  of  the  gang,  Nishan-kaasi  from 
nishan  a  sign,  and  kassi  any  instrument 
to  dig  with.  The  Nishan-husi  is  also 
their  standard,  as  well  as  symbol  of 
worship ;  and  the  Nishan-  WaUa  or  bearer 
always  enjoys  some  special  privileges  as 
perquisites  of  his  office.  The  highest 
dignitary  in  the  clan,  is  the  Jemideur^ 
who  holds  this  office  by  virtue  of  su- 
perior rank  or  wealth  in  his  native 
village;  and  he  is  entitled  thereby  to 
one-tenth  of  the  booty,  which  is  taken 
out,  previous  to  its  being  regularly  di- 
vided among  the  rest.  He  presides  at 
meetings  and  festivals,  acts  as  umpire 
between  contending  parties,  has  always 
the  casting  vote  at  elections  of  officers,  re- 
ception of  propositions  from  other  gangs, 
&c.,  and  appoints  to  each  member  his 
special  duties. 

Nest  to  the  Jemidar  in  rank,  is  the 
Bntloai  or  chief  executioner.  Of  these 
there  may  be  one  or  a  dozen  attached 
to  a  company.      They   are   chosen    for 
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their  superior  strength  or  cunning,  are 
always  sent  on  the  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  ezpeditionB,  and  where  the 
murder  of  a  person  of  superior  rank  or 
courage  is  to  be  perpetrated,  the  BuUoat 
by  virtue  of  his  office,  enjoys  the  privir 
lege  of  committing  it  with  his  own  hands, 
or  sending  aoy  other  agent  he  pleases. 
Of  oourse  he  always  prefers  the  for- 
mer. 

The  aged  Thugs  still  retain  their  con- 
nection with  the  gangs  if  they  wish  to 
do  so,  CTcn  after  they  are  too  far  super- 
annuated to  be  able  to  engage  in  active 
service.  They  are  then  employed  in 
training  the  youth  of  the  party,  inci- 
ting in  their  minds  reverence  for  the 
goddess  Bhowanie  and  enthusiasm  in  her 
service,  by  the  relation  of  the  adventures 
of  the  most  daring  and  successful  of  the 
members,  and  the  special  pleasure  de- 
rived by  their  infamous  divinity  from 
the  destruction  of  human  life.  In  this 
way,  while  causing  the  ears  of  their 
youthful  auditors  to  tingle  with  these 
stories  of  the  wild  and  wonderful,  decked 
out  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of  oriental 
fancy,  and  rife  with  the  romance  of  real 
life,  these  aged  Phansigars  live  over 
again  the  scenes  of  their  youth,  and  stay 
as  it  were,  the  progress  of  life's  decline, 
by  imagining  themselves  again  amid  the 
scenes  of  strife  and  conquest  in  which 
they  once  engaged  and  still  delight,  not- 
withstanding the  growing  infirmities  of 
age,  and  the  approach  of  the  tyrant  to 
whom  they  too  must  soon  lay  down  their 
arms.  These  aged  Thugs  are  called 
Guru  Bhawa,  and  their  influence  in 
the  gang  is  very  great,  especially  over 
the  novitiates,  who  delight  in  filling  the 
Oums'  hookahs,  tending  them  at  meals, 
and  performing  for  them  other  servile 
offices. 

Sometimes  the  Thugs  start  on  their 
predatory  excursions  in  large  companies, 
at  others  in  parties  of  only  one  or  two, 
as  may  seem  most  desirable  with  the  in- 
formation they  have  been  able  to  collect. 
The  younger  and  more  inexperienced 
Thugs  attack  solitary  travellers,  and  such 
as  are  weak  and  defenceless ;  while  the 
stronger  portion  of  the  company  and  the 
BuUoat  in  particular,  confine  their  efforts 


to  large  and    well   guarded    caravans. 

When  travelling  with  a  small  party  on 
whom  they  have  designs,  as  soon  after 
dark  as  they  reach  a  retired  portion  of 
the  road,  the  Jemidar  proposes  to  halt  for 
a  while  to  smoke  or  drink,  and  while 
thus  engaged  he  inquires  of  his  compan- 
ions the  time  of  night.  All  immediately 
look  upward,  as  if  to  ascertain  by  the 
attitude  of  the  stars,  the  unsuspecting 
victims  with  the  rest,  and  in  an  instant 
the  noose  is  over  their  heads,  and  ere 
they  are  conscious  of  danger,  they  are 
completely  suffocated.  If  the  party  be  a 
large  one,  they  widt  for  the  completion  of 
their  design,  till  all  have  retired  for  the 
night,  and  then  noiselessly  proceed  from 
one  to  another,  while  the  fatal  noose 
does  its  rapid  work  till  the  ground  is 
strewn  with  livid  and  ghastly  corpses,  in 
lieu  of  the  cheerful,  hopeful  company, 
who  perhaps  but  an  hour  before  gathered 
there  so  joyously,  and  so  trustingly  be- 
took themselves  to  their  tented  beds,  to 
arise,  alas  I  no  more. 

Sometimes  the  gang  send  out  a  TUlai 
or  decoy,  to  make  acquaintances  in  the 
Bazaars  and  on  the  public  thorough- 
fares, and  by  smooth  words  or  proffers 
of  service,  induce  others  to  accompany 
them  on  some  long  journey,  from  which 
the  poor  deluded  travellers  are  destined 
never  to  return.  More  generally  how- 
ever, they  depend  entirely  on  chance  to 
favour  their  pursuit,  and  in  a  country 
so  densely  populated  as  India,  among 
a  people  of  leisurely  and  migratory 
habits,  where  the  great  thoroughfares 
are  always  thronged  with  travellers  for 
business  and  pleasure,  soldiers  and  piK 
grims,  beggars  and  priests,  people  of  all 
ranks  and  classes,  these  wretched  fanat- 
ics are  seldom  at  a  loss  for  victims. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  "brethren  of 
the  good  work,"  is  Mundesoor,  where 
they  meet  annually  to  hold  their  stated 
festivals,  report  progress,  and  consult  to- 
gether in  regard  to  future  depredations. 
Here,  in  the  shady  groves  of  this  pleasant 
little  village,  is  held  the  feast  of  the 
Fujaf  in  which  all  eat  together  of  the 
consecrated  cakes  of  their  order,  after 
which  the  Nishan-kassi  is  brought  out, 
bathed    and    perfumed    in    Benzoin  or 
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iVankincense,  and  then  laid  in  the  open 
fields,  across  the  way  the  party  intend  to 
travel,  where  it  is  closely  watched,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
signs  are  propitioue.  If  a  jackall,  a  jay, 
an  owl,  or  an  ass  moves  to  the  right-hand 
side  of  the  Nishan,  the  omen  is  con- 
sidered favourable,  and  the  journey  is 
prosecuted  without  delay;  but  should 
any  of  these  pass  to  the  left,  it  forebodes 
calamity,  and  the  project  is  forthwith 
abandoned. 

In  addition  to  the  annual  assembling 
at  Mundesoor,  they  have  also  another 
rendezvous  at  the  temple  of  Mirzapur,  at 
which  the  entire  priesthood  are  "  brethren 
of  the  good  work."  At  this  shrine,  the 
goddess  Bhowanie  is  the  only  divinity, 
many  and  costly  gifts  are  presented  by 
her  faithful  devotees,  and  every  Thug, 
old  and  young,  however  far  off  he  may 
be,  makes  to  it  at  least  one  pilgrimage 
a  year,  to  lay  in  person  his  costly  obla- 
tion upon  the  altar  of  his  consecrated 
divinity.  In  doing  so,  his  only  prayer  is, 
that  still  more  abundant  success  in  laying 
victims  at  Bhtnoanie's  feet,  may  crown 
his  efforts  during  the  next  year,  and  that 
should  this  prove  his  last  visit  to  her 
earthly  shrine,  her  "  faithful  servant  may 
be  welcomed  to  the  peaceful  groves  where 
Bhowanie  dwells  in  cloudless  sunshine, 
under  cool,  shadowing  trees,  amid  fertile 
fields  and  rippling  brooks,  and  surrounded 
always  by  beauteous  damsels  of  fadeless 
charms,  and  brightest  flowers  that  bloom 
for  ages." 

To  this  celestial  abode  none  will  be  ad- 
mitted but  the  followers  of  Bhowanie; 
and  as  no  sorrow  can  find  entrance  there, 
no  occasion  will  arise  to  wish  for  death 
as  the  deliverer ;  but  every  joy  will  be 
enhanced  by  its  perpetuity,  and  endless 
life  to  this  priesthood  of  dtath  will  be  the 
crowning  bliss  of  all.  A  bright,  beaute- 
ous Jinale  for  a  life  of  such  dark,  fearful 
malignity  I 

Before  introducing  the  tragical  story 
with  which  this  brief  sketch  of  the  Thugs 
will  be  concluded,  I  present  to  my  readers 
one  of  the  songs  of  this  fanatical  sect. 
It  is  an  invitation  of  Bhowanie  to  her 
followers,  that  is  always  chanted  in  full 
<;horus  at  the  opening  of  their  solemn 


festivals,  while  the  "brethren  of  the  good 
work"  dance  with  frantic  violence  and 
innumerable  prostrations,  around  the 
Kkoddlif  the  mystic  symbol  of  their  in- 
fernal vocation.    The  song  is  as  follows: 

bhowanib's  call  to  hir  followers. 

Ye  brethren  of  the  good  work,  hail ! 
Nor  from  the  solemn  festal  fail, 

Bhowanie  calls  from  high. 
Ye  chosen  ones  of  mystic  vow, 
Now  in  her  gladsome  presence  bow — 

'Tis  the  that  becks  thee  nigh. 

Bring  in  the  gory  sacrifice, 
That  so  cold  and  pulseless  lies ; 

Bhowanie^s  eye  would  feast. 
What  to  her  so  bright  and  fair, 
As  the  corpses  grim  ye  bear? 

And  you  her  'nointed  priest. 

Pile  them  on  her  altar  higher, 
With  fragrant  incense,  holy  fire; 

Bhowanie  quaffs  th'  odor. 
Blood  and  wounds  and  ghastly  death, 
And  the  horrid,  gurgling  breath. 

These  her  dearest  treasure. 

Now  bring  forth  the  bright  Khodili, 
Bathed  in  incense  let  it  lie, 

Bhowanie's  mystic  sign. 
Around  it  dance — before  it  fall, 
And  on  your  chosen  goddess  call ; 

Thine  for  aye,  and  only  thine. 

Ever  to  her  drink  life  and  health ;. 

To  man's  foul  race,  destruction— <leath! 

Bhowanie  bids  thee  so. 
Forth  now,  more  numerous  gifts  to  bring, 
And  yet  more  glad  rejoicings  sing; 

On,  on,  forever  go  ! 

Such  is  the  song — the  story  is  entitled : 

RAHMAN  AND  FERRATA. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  fairest  and 
most  fertile  plains  of  Southern  India, 
stands  the  littie  town  of  Vanihi-Vasi, 
sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  written 
Wandiwash.  It  contains  littie  to  attract 
the 'gaze  of  the  curious,  or  to  interest  the 
passing  traveller;  and  but  that  it  was 
once  the  theatre  of  a  bloody  conflict  be- 
tween the  English  and  French,  this  quiet 
little  town,  hidden  away  among  shadow- 
ing trees  and  fertile  plains,  would  perhaps 
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haye  remained  to  the  present  day  alto- 
gether unknown  to  the  western  reader. 
Were  he  now  to  wander  within  its  pre- 
cincts, he  would  find  the  ruined  remains 
of  the  old  fort  built  centuries  ago,  the 
vestiges  of  a  once  princely  abode,  one  or 
two  dusky  Pagodas,  and  perhaps  two 
hundred  unassuming  little  cabins  sur- 
rounded by  paddy-fields,  fruit  trees,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  presenting,  as  a  tout 
ensemble,  such  an  air  of  rural  comfort  as 
one  is  seldom  permitted  to  gaze  on,  even 
within  India's  fertile  borders.  Recently 
a  Christian  church  has  been  planted  in 
that  little  town ;  a  few  seeds  of  gospel 
truth  have  been  sown  and  are  beginning 
to  spring  up,  and  though  yet  but  as  "  a 
grain  of  mustard  se^d"  for  minuteness, 
we  may  hope  that  ere  long  *'  the  little  one 
will  become  a  thousand,"  and  its  stately 
branches  tower  upwar^  even  to  the 
heavens,  till  all  those  benighted  idolaters 
take  shelter  under  its  heaven-born  shadow. 

But  it  is  neither  of  the  present,  with 
its  simple-hearted  peasantry,  nor  of  the 
sublime  hopes  that  shed  a  bright  halo  of 
promise  around  the  ftdute,  with  which 
we  have  to  deal  on  the  present  occasion ; 
but  rather  to  cast  back  the  eye  of  memory 
to  the  shadowy  fast,  and  call  back  from 
their  cheerless  graves,  those  who  once 
formed  part  of  the  dramatis  personce  in  a 
dark  and  terrible  tragedy  connected  with 
the  name  of  Vanthi  Y^i.  The  occur- 
rences we  have  to  relate  belong  to  a 
century  that  has  passed,  and  of  those 
who  figured  most  largely  in  this  appall- 
ing story,  not  one  remains  to  be  moved  at 
this  revival  of  its  bitter  memories,  and 
we  may  speak  plainly. 

The  hero  of  our  story  belonged  to  an 
old  Brahminical  family,  whose  wealth, 
talents,  and  lordly  bearing  rendered  them 
undisputed  sahibs  over  the  simple-hearted 
community  among  whom  they  dwelt, 
reverenced  almost  as  gods  among  men. 

The  ancestral  domain  of  the  Brahmin 
Akbar,  was  a  stately  palace,  whose  gilded 
turrets  seemed  to  pierce  the  very  clouds, 
glittering  gorgeously  in  the  golden  sun- 
beams, whilst  its  massive  gates,-  well 
mounted  fort,  and  extensive  grounds,  pro- 
claimed to  the  passer-by  the  boundless 
wealth  not  less  than  the  princely  sway  of 


its  lordly  occupant.  The  castle  was  built 
of  a  rather  fanciful  combination  of  white 
marble  and  red  sand-stone,  the  latter 
greatly  preponderating,  and  looking  at 
mid  day,  when  reflecting  from  its  thou- 
sand turrets,  minarets,  and  cupolas,  the 
dazzling  rays  of  the  fierce  tropical  sun, 
as  if  steeped  in  the  gorgeous  light  till 
these  became  part  and  parcel  of  its  living 
brightness.  The  centre  building  is  square, 
and  surrounded  by  arcades  once  highly 
ornamented  with  a  trellis-work  of  white 
marble,  but  now  wretchedly  broken  and 
disfigured.  In  the  rear  was  the  harem, 
built  in  the  form  of  an  immense  pavilion, 
and  profusely  decorated  within  and  with- 
out with  lapis-lazuli,  jasper,  cornelian, 
and  agate  mosaics  so  gorgeous  and  unique 
in  design  as  utterly  to  bedazzle  western 
eyes,  as  well  as  defy  all  attempts  at  de- 
scription. The  walls  and  ceilings  are 
covered  with  arabesques  of  mica,  silver 
and  ebony,  which  must  have  been  dazzling 
indeed  when  reflecting  their  prismatic 
radiance  by  the  light  of  the  thousand 
chandeliers  that  once  adorned  these  now- 
forsaken  halls.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  stone  wall,  contrived  with 
an  open  fret-work  of  exquisite  design  and 
workmanship,  and  the  entrance  to  which 
was  effected  by  massive  gates  of  stone 
and  iron,  guarded  by  day,  and  securely 
locked  by  night. 

The  lofty  turrets  of  that  stately  castle 
still  abide  **in  m^dia  soliiudine  positoe*' 
as  a  mournful  vestige  of  the  past;  but 
those  whose  glad  voices  once  rang  so 
merrily  within,  whose  light  step  pressed 
softly  the  gorgeous  mosaics,  or  roseate 
fingers  plucked  buds  of  fragrance  from 
those  terraced  gardens,  now  sleep  softly 
beneath  the  sod,  far  away  from  their 
peaceful  abode,  and  the  old  walls  murmur 
but  the  requiem  of  the  past,  as  noisome 
reptiles  gather  amid  the  tarnished  mould- 
ings, and  the  mournful  vampire  flaps  his 
pestiferous  wing,  while  the  hideous  jackal 
prowls  through  those  tessellated  halls, 
and  roams  undisputed  lord  over  the 
doomed  domain  of  the  once  haughty 
Akbar. 

Many  fair  flowers,  beautiful  as  hourb, 
gentle  and  lovely  as  heart  could  desire, 
adorned  the  gorgeous  harem  of  this  pet- 
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ted  favourite  of  fortane;  but  brightest, 
most  beauteous,  and  best  beloved,  was 
Amesba,  acknowledged  queen  of  those 
gilded  halls — the  beauteous  flower  that 
lay  in  Akbar's  bosom,  and  the  very  joy 
and  light  of  her  husband's  life.  She  was 
decidedly  petite  in  stature,  but  gentle  and 
graceful  as  a  fawn;  with  eyes  darker 
than  the  midnight  storm,  yet  soft  as  those 
of  the  loving  gazelle,  and  hair  more 
lustrous  than  the  raven's  wing;  while 
the  delicate  bloom  of  her  cheek  seemed  to 
have  borrowed  its  radiance  from  the 
fairest  flower  of  morning,  and  the  celes- 
tial brilliance  of  the  red-tipped  sea-coneh 
could  not  rival  her  ruby  mouth. 

For  ten  years  she  had  been  the  wedded 
wife  of  the  lordly  Akbar,  two  cherub  chil- 
dren had  blessed  their  union,  binding 
still  more  firmly  the  silken  cord  that 
united  their  hearts  and  lives,  and  Amesba, 
still  beautiful  as  ever,  was  even  more  the 
cherished  idol  of  her  husband's  affections, 
than  when  brought  a  child-bride  of  ten 
years  to  deck  the  gilded  halls  of  his  lordly 
mansion. 

And  those  beauteous  children — how 
shall  we  describe  their  budding  charms 
of  infantile  purity  and  promise?  Brighter 
than  the  morning,  more  fragrant  than 
the  dew-drop  that  nestles  among  the 
petals  of  the  damask  rose,  more  change- 
ful in  the  ever-varying  emotions  of  their 
bright  young  faces  than  the  mingled 
sunlight  and  showers  of  an  April  day — 
their  young  lives  were  but  the  embodi- 
ment of  winsome  loveliness,  dispensing 
to  all  around  the  joy  and  love  of  which 
they  seemed  but  the  bright  impersona- 
tion.    Toung  Rahman,  the  eldest,  had. 


at  the  period  of  which  we  speak,  just 
completed  his  ninth  year;  though  the 
lightning  flash  of  those  dark,  earnest 
eyes,  the  beaming  glance  of  intellect,  and 
the  broad,  polished  brow  upon  which 
reason  sat  enthroned,  might  have  awarded 
to  him  almost  double  that  number.  He 
wore  the  princely  garb  of  his  noble  race, 
and  had  recently  been  invested  with  the 
sacred  cord,*  which  lay  caressingly  over 
the  polished  shoulder,  as  if  conscious  of 
deriving  increased  value  and  importance 
from  its  juxtaposition  with  this  lordliest 
scion  of  a  lordly  house.  Jewels  of  rare 
value  hung  from  the  ears,  and  adorned 
the  symmetrical  limbs ;  whilst  a  circlet, 
formed  of  diamonds  and  rubies  reposing 
on  leaves  of  emerald,  rested  on  the  noble 
head,  though  it  could  add  nothing  of 
grace  or  beauty  to  its  fair  proportions. 
His  noble  orgaaism,  physical  and  mental, 
was  singularly  felicitous,  uniting  the 
symmetrical  form,  graceful  proportions, 
a«d  intense  afiections  of  his  beautiful 
mother,  with  the  dignity,  ambition, 
and  independence  of  his  lordly  father; 
whilst  he  was  withal  the  very  synonym 
of  beauteous,  loving,  free-hearted  child- 
hood. 

His  littie  sister  Ferraya,  six  years  his 
junior,  was  in  most  respects  his  very  op- 
posite. Small,  delicate  and  fragile,  with 
soft  languishing  eyes  of  dove-like  tender- 
ness, long  silky  hair  that  floated  in  grace- 
ful luxuriance  over  the  dimpled  shoulders, 
and  a  complexion  paler  and  fairer  than 
most  of  her  race,  she  looked  like  some 
beauteous  flower  all  too  fair  and  fragile 
for  this  lower  sphere,  and  ready  to  be 
blasted  by  the  first   rude  breath  that 


*  When  the  son  of  a  Brahmin  is  twelve  days  old,  a  festival  is  held  for  the  ostensible 
purpose  of  endowing  him  with  a  name.  When  six  months  have  run  their  round,  there  is 
another  merry-making  to  mark  the  bestowal  of  his  first  meal  of  solid  food;  and  again  at 
two  years  of  age,  when  his  head  is  shaved,  his  ears  bored,  his  nails  pared,  and  other 
equally  important  ceremonials  are  duly  attended  to.  But  the  most  important  epoch  in 
the  life  of  the  young  heir  occurs  when  he  is  nine  years  old,  at  which  time,  amid  songs 
and  feasting,  revelry,  shouts  and  rejoicings,  he  is  invested  with  the  sacred  cord,  consist* 
ing  of  one  hundred  and  eight  threads,  made  of  cotton  gathered  and  spun  by  Brahmins. 
This  cord  is  worn  over  the  left  shoulder  and  passes  across  the  breast  to  the  right  hip. 
At  the  time  of  the  investure  the  young  incumbent  is  taught  the  gayatri  or  Brahminical 
prayer,  which  none  but  the  lips  of  a  Brahmin  may  pronounce,  and  by  means  of  it,  (he 
young  heir  is  duly  installed  with  his  legal  rights,  and  is  thenceforth  regarded  as  "  twice 
born." — Author. 
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passed  heedlessly  over  the  delicate  petals 
of  this  precioas  exotic. 

Sach  was  the  family  of  the  lord  Akbar, 
at  the  period  to  which  our  story  refers ; 
and  as  in  consequcDce  of  the  tender  age 
of  her  children,  Amesha  had  not,  for 
several  successive  years,  accompanied  her 
husband  in  his  annual  pilgrimages,  their 
going  on  this  occasion,  tout  en  familU^ 
was  matter  of  general  satisfaction. 

It  was  on  one  of  those  days  of  cloud« 
less  sunshine  within  the  tropics,  so  glori- 
oasly  bright,  so  transcendantly  lovely, 
when  flowers  dotted  every  meadow  and 
field  and  plain,  birds  carolled  forth  their 
joyous  melodies,  and  all  nature  seemed 
clad  in  her  holiday  garb,  that  the  Rajah 
Akbar,  accompanied  by  Amesha  and  her 
two  children,  together  with  their  suite  of 
attendants,  set  forth  from  Vanthi-T^i  for 
Benares,  the  sacred  city  of  the  Hindoos 
as  Mecca  is  of  the  Mohammedan.  Their 
venerated  idol,  Mahddeo,  had  not  then 
made  its  descent  into  the  sacred  well, 
where  it  now  reposes,  so  serenely  un- 
conscious of  the  thousand  ills  and  errors 
of  this  changeful  life.  But  we  must  ez- 
plun  this  allusion  for  the  benefit  of  such 
of  our  readers  as  may  chance  to  be  uniniti- 
ated in  the  mysteries  of  Brahminical  lore. 
After  the  conquest  of  Benai^  by  the 
English,  the  victors  placed  before  this 
gorgeous  idol  a  loaded  cannon  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  it,  apparently  for  no 
other  object  than  the  triumphant  display 
of  their  absolute  power.  Seeing  the  dan- 
ger that  threatened  their  favourite  deity, 
the  Brahmins  rose  en  masse  for  its  pro- 
tection, and  offered  immense  sums  for  its 
ransom.  Failing  in  their  own  attempts 
at  rescue,  the  Brahmins  next  sought  to 
incite  the  populace  to  rebellion ;  but  the 
English  proposed  to  settle  the  dispute  by 
an  appeal  to  the  deityship  of  the  idol. 
"1£,"  said  they,  "your  idol  be  really 
God,  then  we  cannot  hurt  him  with  can- 
non balls,  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
prove  thus  destructible,  he  cannot  longer 
have  any  claim  to  your  regard."  The 
applicants  were  silenced  though  not  con- 
vinced; but  "possession  being  nine  points 
of  the  law,"  and  as  usual,  might  being 
right,  the  poor  Brahmins  were  compelled 
to  submit.    The  venerated  idol  was  of 


course  unable  to  withstand  the  onset  of 
half  a  score  of  forty-eight  pounders,  and 
fell,  crumbled  to  atoms,  at  the  feet  of  the 
discomfitted  Brahmins.  But  their  wond- 
rously-inventive  faculties  did  not  fail 
them  even  now,  and  they  readily  framed 
a  story,  which  not  only  accounted  for  the 
destructibility  of  the  image,  but  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  the  wonder-seek- 
ing populace,  a  still  higher  reputation 
than  before,  for  foresight  and  ability  to 
provide  for  its  own  safety.  The  Brah* 
mins  proclaimed  to  the  people,  that  they 
had  seen  the  spirit  of  Mdhddeo  quit  the 
body  of  the  image  several  hours  before 
the  onslaught  of  the  British  cannon,  and 
that  it  had  descended  for  safety  into  a 
neighbouring  well;  and  there  they  believe 
it  still  abides,  ready  to  receive,  as  before, 
their  homage  and  their  offerings,  which 
are  annually  deposited  in  the  sacred  well 
by  the  credulous  populace,  and  proba- 
bly as  regularly  abstracted  by  the  wily 
priests. 

But,  at  the  time  to  which  our  story  re- 
lates, the  descent  had  not  been  made ;  but 
the  hoary  idol  sat  in  majestic  grandeur 
upon  its  gilded  altar,  a  recipient  (though, 
alas  I  unconscious,)  of  the  heart's  adora- 
tion of  the  humble  worshipper,  and  the 
costly  gifts  of  the  lofty  and  the  proud. 
Both  these  classes  might  have  found  their 
appropriate  representatives  in  the  noble 
group  in  whose  wake  we  are  following ; 
nor  had  gifts  rich  and  rare,  for  the  vener- 
ated idol,  been  forgotten.  The  offering 
of  lord  Akbar  was  a  jewelled  coronet  of 
immense  value,  that  of  his  wife  a  roll 
of  cashmere  from  the  finest  looms  of 
Delhi,  Rahman's,  a  pair  of  golden  vases 
of  the  most  fragrant  incense,  and  little 
Ferraya's,  the  first  offering  her  infant 
hands  had  ever  conveyed,  a  beauteous 
bouquet,  every  fiower  of  which  was  com- 
posed of  a  cluster  of  precious  stones. 
Even  the  attendants  had  been  provided, 
on  this  joyous  occasion,  with  gifts  suited 
to  their  rank  and  position,  and  of  all  that 
happy  company,  not  one  had  set  forth 
empty-handed. 

The  lady  Amesha,  with  her  young 
daughter,  travelled  on  the  back  of  an 
elephant  in  a  princely  howdah,  curtained 
wiUi  cashmere  shawls  of  the  finest  quality. 
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The  little  lord  Rahman  was  moanted  on 
a  milk-white  steed  of  pure  Arab  blood, 
whose  housings  were  embroided  in  gold 
and  jewels,  and  the  bridle,  stirrups,  &c,, 
inlaid  with  the  same  precious  metal.  The 
haughty  Brahmin,  himself  more  lofty  than 
any  of  the  group,  affected  the  deepest 
humility  by  walking  on  foot  till  the  sandy 
plains,  over  which  he  strode,  were  marked 
with  the  blood  that  flowed  unrestrained 
from  his  bruised  and  lacerated  feet  In 
this  way  he  aimed  to  acquire  merit,  and 
to  win  for  himself  a  name  and  fame  for 
lofty  deeds  of  noble  asceticism — a  repu- 
tation to  be  used  for  still  farther  acts  of 
self-aggrandizement,  and  perhaps  when 
he  died,  to  be  enrolled  on  the  archives  of 
his  country's  and  the  world's  history,  as 
the  loftiest  to  which  man  may  aspire.  Of 
the  suite  of  attendants,  eight  in  number, 
some  were  mounted  on  camels,  others 
were  on  foot,  and  the  female  attendants 
of  Amesha  and  her  young  daughter,  re- 
posed in  prettily-curtained  bailis^  drawn 
by  white  buffaloes. 

Thus  the  gay  cavalcade  proceeded 
through  some  of  the  most  fertile  and 
picturesque  portions  of  Southern  India, 
whiling  off  merrily  the  hours  in  song  and 
story,  pausing  ever  and  anon  for  rest  and 
refreshment,  and  luxuriating  in  the  ever- 
varying  beauties  of  that  wondrously  pro- 
ductive clime.  Su  passed  the  first  day, 
and  so  the  second  and  the  third,  nothing 
having  yet  occurred  to  mar  their  enjoy- 
ment in  the  slightest  degree.  But  as  the 
deceitful  calm  before  the  tempest  lulls 
the  unsuspecting  mariner  to  a  repose  that 
proves  but  too  fatal,  so  ere  long  were 
our  travellers  to  be  rudely  aroused  from 
their  dream  of  fancied  security. 

Toward  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day 
they  were  resting  quietly  beneath  the 
outspread  branches  of  a  sacred  banian 
tree.  Amesha  sat  at  her  lord's  feet,  re- 
ceiving, with  looks  of  gratified  affection, 
his  endearments,  whilst  at  a  little  dis- 


tance gambolled  their  beautiful  children. 
Rahman  was  playfully  holding  at  a  dis- 
tance the  wreath  of  wild  flowers  he  b&d 
snatched  from  Ferraya's  head,  and  offer- 
ing his  own  jewelled  coronet  in  exchange, 
while  the  laughing  little  girl  shook  her 
head,  declaring  that  her  own  bright 
flowers  were  the  prettiest  and  the  sweetest 
"  Take  mine,  for  a  little  while  at  least," 
exclaimed  her  brother,  "  and  yon  shall  be 
queen  of  Delhi,  while  I  will  be  a  robber 
chief,  come  to  rob  you  of  your  treasures, 
but  so  captivated  by  your  beauty  and 
sweetness,  that  I  will  bear  off  my  lady 
fair,  and  forget  all  about  the  diamonds 
and  rubies."  The  little  girl  clapped  her 
dimpled  hands  with  glee;  but  just  as 
her  merry  voice  rang  out  its  soft  peals  of 
infantile  gladness,  three  or  four  persons 
rushed  past  them  to  the  spot  where  the 
Brahmin  sat  toying  with  his  beautiful 
wife.  The  new  comers  were  clad  as  pil- 
grims, and  though  wearing  the  sacred 
cord  that  distinguishes  the  Brahminical 
from  other  casts,  their  heads  were  coTered 
with  clay,*  and  their  dress  indicative  of 
the  deepest  humility  and  the  severest  de- 
gree of  asceticism.  Prostrating  them- 
selves at  Akbar's  feet,  they  humbly  be- 
sought his  ^protection  from  the  danger 
that  threatened  them,  casting  back,  as 
they  spoke,  looks  of  terror  and  anxiety 
toward  the  road  whence  they  had  just 
emerged. 

Eyeing,  with  ill-disguised  contempt, 
the  party  who  could,  as  he  supposed, 
upon  slight  cause,  thus  suffer  themselves 
to  be  unmanned  by  fear,  (an  emotion  to 
which  the  lordly  Akbar  was  himself  a 
stranger,)  the  haughty  Brahmin  bade 
the  new  comers  be  seated,  and  inform 
him  explicitly  of  the  cause  of  their 
strange  trepidation,  and  from  what  they 
desired  to  be  protected. 

After  ag^ain  prostrating  themselves  in 
humble  obeisance,  one  of  the  party  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  Lord  Akbor,  that  they 


•  Religious  mendicania  among  the  Hindoos,  who  lay  claim  to  peculiar  sanctity,  often 
keep  their  heads  and  foreheads,  for  months,  or  even  years  together,  smeared  witli  mud, 
taken,  probably,  from  the  holy  Ganges.  This  serves  to  indicate  to  all  observers,  that  the 
devotee  has  made  a  pilgrimage  to  that  sacred  spot;  and  it  is  also  supposed  to  act  as  a 
charra  in  keeping  off  all  sorts  of  evil. — ^AtTTHoa. 
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were  a  company  of  religious  mendicnnts, 
irho  had,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
merit,  visited  the  sacred  Ganges;  the 
source  of  the  Jumna,  and  other  holy 
spots,  and  were  returning  to  their  homes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Benares,  when  they 
came  suddenly  upon  a  formidable  body 
of  Phansigars,  who  were  lying  asleep 
in  the  shade  of  a  grove  hard  by.  The 
Thugs,  they  said,  they  had  readily  re- 
cognized as  such,  by  the  knotted  hand- 
kerchief that  many  of  them  wore,  and 
also  by  the  khoddli,  or  pickaxe,  which 
the  Nishan  Walli  had  placed  before  him, 
seeming  thus  to  hold  guard  over  it  even 
in  his  sleep.  Knowing  themselves  the 
weaker  party,  and  that  should  the  Thugs 
awake,  they  would  stand  no  possible 
chance  of  escape,  they  had  slipped  noise- 
lessly past  the  slumbering  murderers, 
and  then  hurried  onward  with  the  hope 
of  overtaking  some  other  party  of  travel- 
lers, with  whom  they  might  unite  for 
mutual  protection  during  the  remainder 
of  their  journey. 

So  plausible  was  this  ingeniously  fab- 
ricated story,  and  so  well  feigned  the 
alarm  of  the  wily  narrators,  that  not  a 
suspicion  of  their  veracity  crossed  the 
mind  of  the  noble  Akbar.  He,  notwith- 
standing his  lion-hearted  courage  and 
cooj  intrepidity  when  an  enemy  was  to 
be  openly  faced,  could  not  but  quail  un- 
der the  idea  of  those  he  most  loved,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  a  pitiless  foe,  who, 
like  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest,  prowl  in 
the  dark  for  the  unwary  traveller,  and 
strike  the  cowardly  blow  behind  the  vic- 
tim's back,  giving  him  chance  for  neither 
defence  nor  escape. 

A  frown  gathered  on  the  Brahmin's 
lofty  brow,  and  his  cheek  slightly  paled 
as  he  cast  a  mournful  glance  towards 
his  beloved  wife  and  the  beautiful  chil- 
dren, still  engaged  in  their  innocent 
gambols,  and  1^  almost  reproached 
himself  for  taking  them  from  their 
peaceful  home,  and  exposing  them  to 
such  fearful  dangers.  But  there  was  no 
sign  of  fear  in  his  manner,  nor  the 
slightest  perceptible  tremour  in  the  stern 
tones  of  his  voice,  as  he  hastily  summon- 
ed his  attendants,  commanding  them  to 
look  well  to  their  arms,  and  with  their 


own  bodies  to  form  a  rampart  around 
the  women  and  children  of  the  company. 
He  then  si^plied  the  party  of  new 
comers  with  such  arms  as  could  be 
spared  from  his  own  store,  and  having 
mutually  sworn  to  stand  by  each  other 
for  life  or  death,  the  whole  party  set  out 
at  once,  turning  off  the  main  rood  on 
which  the  Thugs  had  been  represented 
as  travelling,  and  choosing  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  pretended  devotees,  a  re- 
tired path  that  lay  through  the  jungle. 

These  devotees  were  no  other  than  the 
advance  party  of  a  gang  of  Thugs,  who 
happened  to  know  of  the  wealthy  Brah- 
min and  his  family  setting  out  on  this 
pilgrimage.  The  wretches  had  warily 
followed  the  steps  of  the  travellers  for 
the  first  three  days  of  their  journey,  and 
now  intended  to  reap  the  reward  of  their 
forbearance,  by  ruthlessly  sacrificing  the 
entire  party,  disposing  of  their  bodies  in 
the  jungle  through  which  they  were  then 
passing,  and  possessing  themselves  of 
the  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuables 
that  they  might  find  in  the  possession  of 
their  intended  victims- 

For  the  better  accomplishment  of  their 
diabolical  designs,  they  had  sent  on  in 
advance  the  Butioai,  or  chief  executioner 
of  their  gang,  with  two  or  three  picked 
men  under  his  command,  and  instruc- 
tions from  the  Jemidar,  to  compass  in 
any  way  most  in  accordance  with  their 
own  views,  the  destruction  of  the  Brah- 
min's party,  and  the  appropriation  of  his 
goods. 

The  residue  of  the  gang  were  encamp- 
ed in  this  very  jungle,  within  easy  call 
of  their  comrades,  should  any  unforeseen 
contingency  render  their  interference  ne- 
cessary. Otherwise  they  were  to  keep 
aloof  until  summoned  by  the  Buttoat,  to 
rejoice  with  him  in  the  full  realization  of 
their  fiendish  hopes. 

All  unsuspicious  of  the  deadly  vipers 
he  was  harbouring  in  his  very  bosom, 
the  noble  Akbar  repeatedly  congratulat- 
ed himself  on  the  opportune  addition 
made  to  his  party,  and  expressed  in 
most  cordial  terms  his  sense  of  obliga- 
tion to  those  who  by  warning  him  of  the 
danger  that  lay  before  him,  had  afforded 
the  timely  means  of  escape.    The  path 
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thej  were  now  pursoing,  was  one  so  Tery 
retired,  and  bad  so  little  the  appearance 
of  being  ever  travelled  by  any  consider* 
able  numbers,  that  all  fear  of  danger 
was  completely  lulled ;  and  a  little  after 
twilight  the  company  halted  for  the 
night,  little  imagining  that  for  most  of 
that  merry  party,  it  was  the  last  halt  on 
the  shores  of  time,  and  that  ere  rosy- 
winged  Aurora  should  again  gladden  the 
orient  with  her  golden  brightness,  the 
enrtain  of  mortality  would  have  fallen 
for  aye  around  their  earthly  vision. 

Wearied  with  the  rapid  travel  of  the 
last  few  hours,  the  Brahmin  and  his 
family  retired  early  to  their  tents,  around 
which  lay  their  faithful  attendants ;  and 
■con  all  were  wrapped  in  profound  re- 
pose. 

The  disguised  Thugs,  who  from  mere 
feint  had  lain  down  at  the  same  time, 
now  arose,  and  noiselessly  passing  on  their 
murderous  round  from  victim  to  victim, 
toon  dispatched  the  entire  company  of 
the  Brahmin,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  children.  These,  locked  in  each 
other's  arms,  lay  still  in  the  dreamless 
sleep  of  happy  childhood,  their  young 
fiices  beaming  with  innocence  and  joy, 
whilst  rosy  smiles  hovered  as  a  bright 
halo  around  their  youthful  brows,  or 
played  at  hide  and  seek  in  the  soft  dim- 
ples of  their  relvet  cheeks.  Unconscious 
were  they  alike  of  their  own  danger  and 
the  fearful  catastrophe  which  had  al- 
ready made  them  orphans;  when  the 
Bultoat  approached  softly  and  knelt 
down  beside  their  couch,  gasing  wistful- 
ly in  the  face  of  the  sleeping  boy,  in 
whose  features  he  had  already  observed 
some  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  his 
own  dead  child ;  and  now  as  in  the  re- 
pose of  sleep  the  features  are  more  per- 
fectly seen,  the  likeness  appears  to  him 
eTen  more  striking.  As  he  gated  his 
stem  heart  was  melted,  and  staying 
the  hand  that  was  already  raised  to 
strike  the  fearful  blow,  he  hastily  resolr- 
ed  to  spare  both  the  children  for  the 
present,  and  to  seek  the  consent  of  the 
gang  to  bring  up  the  boy  to  their  own 
morderoQs  vocation. 

The  whistle  was  now  sounded,  and  the 
residue  of  the  party  came  up  .to  join  in 


the  jubilee  of  the  murderers ;  when  the 
BuUoat  presented  the  children  to  the 
Jemidar^  stated  his  plan,  and  prayed  for 
the  life  of  the  boy,  even  if  it  should  be 
thought  necessary  to  sacrifice  the  girl. 
To  this  the  party  after  some  altercation 
consented,  but  clamorously  demanded  the 
life  of  the  girl,  who  they  contend  will  be 
only  a  burden  and  encumbrance  as  she 
grows  up. 

But  the  heart  of  the  Jemidar  had  been 
touched  by  the  infantile  innocence  and 
sweetness  of  the  sleeping  child,  and 
irith  a  heart  more  tender  and  loving  than 
moet  of  his  tribe,  he  longs  to  clasp  her 
to  his  breast,  and  pour  out  freely  the 
long  pent-up  affection  of  a  nature  one€ 
gentle  and  tender  as  a  woman's,  and 
even  now,  amid  the  revolting  scenes  of 
his  horrid  vocation,  often  yearning  for 
something  to  love.  For  he  had  been 
once  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  love 
had  been  at  once  the  blessing  and  the 
bane  of  his  existence. 

With  all  the  confiding  tenderness  of 
an  ardent  and  truthful  nature,  he  had  in 
early  manhood,  staked  his  all  of  happi- 
ness on  the  smiles  of  a  beautiful  but  per- 
fidious woman.  Fondly  had  he  loved, 
and  basely  had  he  been  deceiyed.  She 
whom  he  believed  all  his  own,  the 
mother  of  his  child,  and  the  fiur  flower 

• 

he  had  sheltered  in  his  bosom,  and  worn 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  had  turned  from 
his  caressing  fondness  to  curl  its  beau- 
teous tendrils  around  another,  and  that 
other  his  bitterest  enemy.  Suddenly 
both  mother  and  child  disappeared  from 
his  dwelling,  and  the  bower  of  love  he 
had  twined  for  her,  was  desolate  indeed. 
Who  may  picture  his  despair  when  re- 
turning from  a  brief  journey  he  found 
his  home  deserted,  and  learned  from  his 
servants  that  their  mistrera  had  left  the 
house  two  days  before  in  oompany  with 
a  man  he  despised,  and  had  taken  her 
child  with  her.  Even  the  consolation  he 
might  hare  derived  from  rengeance  on 
his  betrayer,  vras  denied  him,  for  all 
means  for  discovering  their  retreat  proT- 
ed  ineffectual,  and  he  never  heard  more 
of  either  his  perfidious  wife  or  her  base 
abductor. 
In  mute  despair  he  sat  him  down  to 
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die.  Never  had  so  wild  a  stonn  swept 
over  a  human  heart,  and  the  whirlwind 
of  contending  passions  blasted  like  the 
fierce  tornado  of  those  tropical  regions, 
all  that  was  bright  or  fair  in  its  path. 

Finding  least  of  happiness  where  he 
had  fondly  hoped  for  most,  all  the  ten- 
derness and  trust  of  his  noble  nature 
were  transformed  to  wormwood  and  gall, 
till  in  an  evil  hour  he  swore  undying 
enmity  to  the  whole  human  race,  and 
lent  himself  a  willing  coadjutor  to  the 
•'brothers  of  the  good  work."  He  re- 
solred  that  thenceforth  Bhowanie  should 
be  his  only  mistress,  her  service  his  hap- 
piness, and  that  from  her  gory  altars  he 
would  find  a  blessed  nepenthe  for  all  his 
sorrows. 

Tet  there  were  hours  when  repentance 
visited  his  sleepless  couch,  and  his  heart 
yearned  for  the  joys  that  were  his  no 
longer.  At  such  seasons,  all  the  pent-up 
affections  of  former  days  would  resume 
their  sway,  and  for  a  passing  moment 
again  would  the  gentle  messengers  of 
peace  and  love  fold  their  fluttering  wings 
over  his  troubled  spirit,  wooing  it  back 
to  holiness  and  God. 

Thus  it  was  as  he  gazed  wistfully  at 
the  sleeping  child,  and  he  resolved  if 
possible  to  rescue  her  from  death,  and 
bring  her  up  as  his  own.  He  conse- 
quently offered  for  her  ransom  his  own 
share  of  the  booty,  which  is  always  one- 
tenth  of  all  taken.  His  offer  was  accept- 
ed, and  the  child  consigned  wholly  to  his 
care,  while  the  Buttoat  was  allowed  to 
take  possession  of  the  boy. 

Thus  rapidly  sped  the  time,  till 
Rahman  reached  his  twelfth  year,  and 
six  golden-winged  summers  had  shed 
their  brightness  over  the  little  Ferraya, 
each  but  adding  to  her  infantile  grace 
and  loveliness.  She,  having  no  recollec- 
tion of  her  parent^,  nor  any  comprehen- 
sion of  the  horrid  scenes  that  were  con- 
stantly transacting  around  her;  and  as 
the  petted  plaything  of  the  entire  gang, 
by  whom  her  every  wish  was  held  sa- 
cred«  was  contented  and  happy  in  her 
lot.  But  not  so  with  the  noble  boy,  her 
brother,  who,  though  sedulously  avoid- 
ing any  communication  to  his  little  sis- 
ter that  should  serve  to  remind  her  either 


of  their  present  ignominy  or  their  once 
happier  destiny,  still  ceaselessly  brooded 
in  his  hours  of  solitude,  alike  over  the 
cherished  past  and  the  dreaded  future, 
and  during  the  long,  sleepless  nights  of 
weary  watchfulness,  he  sought  unceas- 
ingly to  solve  the  problems  of  their 
coming  destiny,  and  the  probability  of 
escape  from  their  present  ignominoui 
captivity.  Often  and  ollen  had  his  plans 
been  arranged,  and  as  often  relinquished 
as  utterly  unfeasible,  till  at  last  driven 
to  desperation,  he  determined  to  dare 
every  danger ;  and  acquainted  as  he  was 
with  the  country  through  which  he  hadf 
been  constantly  travelling  for  three  years, 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  reach  some  place 
of  security. 

On  a  dark  night,  while  the  gang  were 
mostly  asleep,  he  rose  noiselessly  from 
his  tented  couch,  entered  the  tent  of  the 
Jemidar,  took  his  little  sister  in  his  arms, 
and  hurried  with  his  still  sleeping  bur- 
den, beyond  the  encampment,  in  the  di- 
rection  of  a  city  they  had  visited  a  few 
days  before.  Here  he  intended  to  pre* 
sent  himself  to  the  authorities,  and  with* 
out  betraying  the  gang  (to  whom  for 
their  constant  personal  kindness  to  him- 
self and  little  Ferraya,  he  had  become 
in  some  sort  attached,)  to  claim  protec- 
tion for  himself  and  sister  as  orphans 
whose  parents  had  died  suddenly  while 
journeying  toward  the  sacred  city — and 
then  telling  their  names,  to  demand  re- 
storation to  their  own  home  and  rights. 

Bui  his  burden  soon  became  more 
than  be  could  carry,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  rouse  Ferraya,  and  lead  her  on 
through  the  jungle  by  his  side,  and 
when  she  became  weary  they  were  com- 
pelled to  halt;  and  then  day  having  al- 
ready dawned,  he  thought  it  best  to 
seek  concealment  in  the  bushes  and  try  to 
sleep,  lest  by  continuing  their  journey 
by  daylight,  they  might  be  discovered 
should  the  Thugs  think  proper  to  send 
out  to  search  for  the  fugitives. 

They  had  not  slept  more  than  an  hour, 
when  they  were  rudely  awakened  by  a 
band  of  decoys  from  their  own  gang, 
and  with  oaths  and  menaces  bidden  to 
return  to  the  encampment.  Resistance 
and  remonstrance  were  alike  useless,  and 
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the  hapless  children  had  no  alternative 
but  to  obey. 

As  soon  as  they  reached  the  camp,  a 
council  was  called  to  decide  on  the  fate 
of  the  fugitive  children,  and  their  imme- 
diate execution  was  clamorously  de- 
manded by  the  incensed  Thugs,  who  na- 
turally supposed  that  the  object  of  the 
boy  was  to  inform  against  them,  and 
bring  down  vengeance  on  the  heads  of 
the  whole  gang,  for  the  murder  of  his 
parents.  His  indignant  assurance  to  the 
contrary  by  no  means  convinced  them ; 
and  but  for  the  still  yearning  tenderness 
of  the  Jemidar  and  Butloai  for  the  young 
proteges,  to  whom  they  had  become 
much  attached,  the  latter  would  undoubt- 
edly have  paid  the  forfeit  of  their  lives 
for  Rahman's  daring  attempt  at  escape. 
Some  little  persuasion  on  the  part  of  the 
Jemidar  induced  the  consent  of  the  gang 
to  spare  Ferraya;  but  the  boy,  they 
insisted,  must  be  sacrificed ;  and  the 
Butioat,  having  previously  put  him  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  powerful  narcotic, 
approached  his  couch  with  the  intention 
of  applying  the  fatal  noose.  With  yearn- 
ing tenderness  he  stooped  down  to  take 
a  last,  long,  lingering  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful boy  he  had  loved  so  well,  and  again 
recognizing,  as  he  had  so  often  done  be- 
fore, the  real  or  fancied  resemblance  to 
his  own  dead  child,  his  hand  refused  to 
perform  the  cruel  deed.  Leaving  the 
child  still  asleep,  he  rushed  to  the  Jemi- 
dar*s  tent,  and  throwing  himself  in  ag- 
ony at  his  feet,  besought  his  interposi- 
tion with  the  gang  for  the  boy's  life,  of- 
fering himself  to  become  security  for  the 
future  good  conduct  of  the  child.  The 
Jemidar  was  moved,  and  his  affection  for 
his  favourite  officer,  as  well  as  for  the 
boy  himself,  readily  induced  him  to  make 
still  farther  effort  to  obtain  a  pardon; 
and,  after  much  entreaty,  the  security 
was  accepted  and  the  boy  pardoned. 

From  this  time,  Rahman  was  kept 
more  under  the  eye  of  the  Buttoat  than 
ever,  and  every  possible  means,  was  re- 
sorted to,  by  the  whole  gang,  to  attach 
him  to  themselves  and  the  good  work. 
After  awhile,  the  Buttoat  hoping  thus  to 
acquire  increased  influence  over  the 
ohild,  informs  him  that  he  has  discovered 


by  some  papers  that  were  in  possession  of 
the  lord  Akbar  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
that  Rahman  was  not  the  child,  save  by 
adoption,  of  the  Brahmin ;  and  further, 
that  he  has  the  most  conclusive  evidence 
for  believing  that  Rahman  is  his  own  long 
lost  son.  This  was  of  course  a  mere  fab- 
rication, and  resorted  to  only  as  a  means 
of  securing  the  affections  of  the  child. 
But  this  the  poor  boy  does  not  suspect, 
and  he  is  overwhelmed  with  despair  at 
the  horrid  discovery.  His  inmost  soul 
revolts  at  the  bare  idea  of  such  parent- 
age, and  he  more  than  ever  loathes  and 
contemns  the  work  to  which  he  seems 
thenceforth  ruthlessly  bound.  In  secret 
he  pours  forth  bitter  lamentations  over 
his  hapless  destiny ;  yet  he  struggles  to 
feel  kindly,  or  at  least  with  less  of  aver- 
sion toward  him  whom  he  now  believes 
to  be  the  author  of  his  being.  Yet  he 
firmly  resolves  that  not  even  filial  affection 
shall  bind  him  down  to  an  employment 
so  horrid — to  scenes  and  associations  so 
fearfully  revolting ;  and  that  he  will  die 
rather  than  bind  himself  by  the  terrible 
oath  of  allegiance,  to  this  fellowship  of 
death,  this  compact  of  fiendish  enmity 
to  his  race. 

Still  no  definite  plan  of  escape  is  ar- 
ranged, and  as  he  studiously  maintains 
an  outward  appearance  of  content,  the 
BuUoat  secretly  congratulates  himself 
on  the  success  of  his  stratagem,  and 
looks  forward  with  eager  impatience  to 
the  time  when  Rahman,  by  the  bestowal 
of  the  mystic  handkerchief,  shall  be 
duly  installed  as  one  of  the  gang,  and 
invested  with  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges that  belong  to  the  chosen  order  of 
the  "  brethren  of  the  good  work."  This 
the  Jemidar  had  promised  as  matter  of 
special  favour  should  take  place  several 
years  earlier  than  the  usual  period  ;  and 
the  time  was  already  near  at  hand  when 
a  tissue  of  unforeseen  circumstances 
dashed  the  cup  of  fancied  bliss  from  their 
expectant  lips,  and  gave  in  its  place  one 
of  unmingled  bitterness. 

When  Rahman  became  convinced  that 
he  was  not  the  brother  of  little  Ferraya, 
as  he  had  hitherto  supposed,  his  emo- 
tion toward  her  underwent  a  rapid 
change — a  violent  passion  usurped  the 
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place  of  his  fraternal  affection,  and, 
joong  as  they  both  were,  be  conceived 
the  idea  of  making  her  his  wife.  With 
all  the  ardonr  of  his  sanny  clime,  and 
the  precocious  deTelopment  so  common  in 
tropical  countries,  he  loved  the  beantiful 
playfellow  of  his  childhood,  and  throw- 
ing himself  at  her  feet,  swore  by  all  that 
was  sacred,  that  for  her  sake  he  would 
dare  every  danger,  and  that  with  her 
only  would  he  live  or  die.  Ferraya  was 
but  nine,  and  Rahman  fifteen,  yet  so 
tender  was  the  affection  that  had  grcwn 
with  her  growth,  and  strengthened  with 
her  strength,  that  she  had  never  dreamed 
of  the  probability  of  separation  from 
her  idolized  brother,  as  she  still  called 
him ;  and  dinging  to  his  neck,  she  read- 
ily promised  all  he  desired. 

Consent  of  the  gang,  especially  of  the 
Jemidar  and  Btiitoat,  was  now  sought, 
and  most  earnest  petition  presented,  that 
after  the  espousal,  the  youthful  pair 
might  be  permitted  to  retire  to  some  se- 
questered spot,  wherever  the  gang  might 
appoint,  and  all  secluded  from  the  world, 
live  only  for  each  other.  By  way  of  re- 
moving all  fear  on  the  part  of  the  fra- 
ternity that  he  might  inform  against 
them,  Rahman  offered  to  have  the  naVne 
of  Bhowanie  inscribed  on  both  their 
arms,  and  thus  to  identify  themselves  as 
it  were  with  the  fortunes  of  the  com- 
pany. He  agreed  also  to  take  the  most 
solemn  oath  of  secresy,  and  even  to  visit 
them  at  stated  seasons,  and  unite  in 
their  solemn  festivities,  asking  only  that 
he  might  never  be  required  to  take  any 
active  part  in  this  priesthood  of  death, 
or  imbue  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  an- 
other. 

But  his  entreaties  were  in  vain — all 
was  refused ;  and  driven  to  desperation 
by  the  rejection  of  his  suit,  and  the  an- 
ticipation of  the  terrible  future  of  crime 
and  infamy  that  seemed  his  inevitable 
portion,  the  youthful  lover  again  fled 
with  his  beloved  Ferraya ;  and  this  time 
succeeded  in  penetrating  far  into  the 
jungle,  meeting  innumerable  hardships, 
but  sustained  in  all  by  the  ignis  fatuus 
hope,  that  lured  him  on  but  to  destruc- 
tion. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  flight,  while 


Rahman  was  resting  on  a  grassy  bank, 
holding  the  exhausted  Ferraya  in  hia 
arms,  and  watching  over  her  peaceful 
slumbers,  picturing  to  himself,  with  all 
the  ardour  of  a  youthful  lover,  the  many 
happy  days  he  doubted  not  were  yet  in 
store  for  them  both,  they  were  surprised 
by  a  party  of  Tillai,  who  had  tracked 
them  from  their  own  camp.  Weary  as 
they  were,  they  were  compelled  by  their 
pursuers  to  start  at  once,  and  with  al- 
most inhuman  haste  were  driven  back 
to  the  encampment 

This  time  all  the  influence  of  the 
Jemidar  and  Buttoat  combined  were  in- 
sufficient to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  incensed  gang,  who  felt 
sure  that  these  repeated  attempts  at  es- 
cape were  designed  for  their  betrayal 
into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  justicCt 
and  this  suspicion,  or  ratbes  conviction, 
effectually  neutralized  every  feeling  of 
former  attachment  to  the  unfortunate 
fugitives.  And  so,  after  a  brief  consul- 
tation as  to  time  and  manner,  the  lovely 
pair  were  condemned  to  death. 

All  unmindful  of  the  doom  that  awaits 
them,  and  rejoicing  that  they  are  not  to 
be  separated  even  in  death,  the  youthful 
lovers  threw  themselves  into  each  other's 
arms,  as  the  Buttoat  goes  forward  to  cast 
the  fatal  noose.  But  hie  courage  fails, 
and  overwhelmed  with  rage  and  despair, 
he  rushes  from  the  tent  and  with  his  own 
hand  puts  an  end  to  his  existence,  resolv- 
ing not  to  survive  the  boy  onwhomhe 
had  so  long  and  so  earnestly  lavished  all 
the  tenderness  of  which  his  perverted  na- 
ture was  capable. 

The  Jemidar  sending  a  messenger  to 
summon  the  Buttoat  to  his  duty,  is  in* 
formed  of  the  catastrophe,  and  becoo^ng 
thus  still  more  exasperated  at  the  cap- 
tive children  as  the  innocent  cause  of  the 
death  of  his  favourite  officer,  the  Jemi- 
dar rushes  forward,  and  with  clenched 
teeth  and  a  yell  of  savage  triumph,  casts 
the  fatal  noose,  and  drawing  it  tightly 
around  the  necks  of  the  hapless  pair,  in 
an  instant  they  fell  dead  at  his  feet,  still 
clasped  in  each  other's  arms.  For  a  mo- 
ment he  gases  wistfully  upon  the  beau- 
tiful forms  of  his  youthful  victims,  and 
the  old  tenderness  he  had  so  long  cher- 
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ished  toward  them  reTiTes,  but  it  is 
mingled  with  indignation  at  their  con- 
linned  opposition  to  his  wishes,  with 
grief  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite  officer, 
self-reproach  for  permitting  himself  to 
love  again  anything  but  Bhowanib,  and 
jet  remorse  for  his  ruthless  vengeance, 
with  a  thousand  contending  emotions, 
each  striving  for  the  mastery.  Unable 
longer  to  endure  the  painful  spectacle,  he 
summons  one  of  the  gang  to  bear  away 
the  corpses  for  interment.  The  Thug, 
as  usual,  tears  away  the  clothes  from  the 
breast,  to  examine  whether  life  is  wholly 
extinct,  and  in  so  doing,  finds  suspended 
by  a  slender  chain  from  the  neck  of  the 
boy,  a  curious  talisman,  which  he  care- 
lessly removes  and  hands  to  the  Jemidar 
to  look  at. 

The /emu2ar  trembles  violently  as  he 
receives  it,  and  tottering  with  difficulty 
to  a  bank  near  by,  opens  it  by  means  of 
a  concealed  spring,  and  in  an  instant  ex- 
claims in  tones  of  despair,  "  I've  mur- 
dered my  boy  1  my  own  long-lost  child — 
that  I  would  have  died  to  save  I'' 

Pressing  the  fatal  talisman  to  his  lips, 
be  rushes  back  to  the  spot  from  which 
the  corpses  are  just  being  borne  away, 
and  stooping  down,  has  his  terrible  sus- 
picions confirmed  by  the  sight  of  a  small 
lotus  flower  on  the  breast  of  the  boy, 
which  but  a  few  days  slier  its  birth  he 
had  himself  imprinted  on  the  bosom  of 
his  own  infant  child.  The  tfdisman  was 
one  bestowed  by  him  on  his  wife,  on  the 
day  of  their  ill-fated  espousals,  and  by 
her  |4aced  around  the  neck  of  their 
child.  * 

This  confirmation  of  his  worst  fears  is 
more  than  he  can  bear,  and,  before  those 
around  have  awakened  from  their  sur- 
prise sufficiently  to  comprehend  what  is 
going  on,  he  has  seized  the  handkerchief, 
so  lately  the  instrument  of  destruction  to 
his  child,  and  bound  it  tightly  about  his 
own  neck.  As  he  falls,  he  exclaims, 
'*  My  son  I  my  son  I  thou  art  indeed 
avenged — "  and  his  blackened  corpse  is 
stretched  J  upon  the  very  spot  so  recently 
occupied  by  that  of  his  child. 

The  explanation  of  the  mystery  was 
simply  as  follows :  Soon  after  the  infa- 
mous desertion  of  his  wife  with  another 


lover,  she  gave  her  young  child,  then 
about  two  months  old,  in  charge  of  a  wo- 
man to  bring  up  for  her;  and  this  same 
nurse  was  shortly  afterwards  summoned 
to  the  accouchement  of  the  lady  Amesha, 
the  wife  of  the  Brahmin  Akbar.  Tak- 
ing the  new-bom  infant  to  the  river,  to 
bathe  it  there,  as  the  means  of  securing 
some  propitious  omen  in  its  favour,  Ilia 
babe  unluokily  slipped  from  her  hands, 
and  was  in  a  moment  seized  by  a  vorsr 
cious  crocodile,  eagerly  watching  for 
prey.  Terrified  at  the  accident,  and 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  the  haughty 
Brahmin  if  she  confessed  the  truth,  she 
at  once  determined  to  substitute  the 
little  nurseling,  and  say  nothing  about 
the  death  of  the  other.  This  deception 
she  was  the  better  able  to  carry  on,  as  in 
consequence  of  the  protracted  illness  of 
the  lady  Amesha,  the  child  was  left  whol- 
ly in  the  hands  of  the  nurse  for  several 
months ;  and  the  excellent  care  she  had 
taken  of  the  infant,  was  assigned  as 
sufficient  cause  for  its  rapid  growth. 
And  thus  Rahman  had  grown  up, — ^no 
one,  not  even  his  reputed  parents,  sus- 
pecting for  a  moment  that  he  was  other 
than  he  seemed ;  and  but  for  his  untime- 
ly death  in  the  hands  of  the  Jemidar,  the 
secret  might  never  have  been  divulged. 
The  talisman,  the  value  of  which  the 
nurse  did  not  herself  comprehend,  was 
accounted  for  to  the  lady  Amesha,  by 
the  nurse  telling  her  that  a  travelling 
Fakir,  or  devotee,  had  placed  it  about 
the  child's  neck,  aer  an  antidote  against 

witches  and  evil  spirits,  and  as  such 

it  had  been  worn  by  him. 

The  whole  story  was  elicited  from  the 
nurse,  when  some  few  months  after  the 
tragical  events  just  related,  the  remnant 
of  the  gang  was  taken,  their  crimes  con- 
fessed, and  the  whole  band  executed  at 
Yanthi  Yasi,  whither  they  were  brought 
for  trial,  in  order  to  the  summoning  of 
witnesses  for  the  identification  of  the 
family  of  the  murdered  Brahmin.  The 
former  nurse  was  one  of  the  witnesses 
summoned,  and  the  talisman  being  shown 
her,  the  whole  story  was  divulged  as  re- 
lated above. 

Thus  perished  the  last  of  the  raoe  of 
the  princely  Akbar;  but  thdr  death  was 
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their  entire  band  of  the  "  Brethren  of  ate  BhowanU  herself, 
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dark  and  terrible   to  satisfy  even  the 
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EDITH. 

I. 

I  ksew  of  old  a  shadow-cooled  retreat 
Benaath  the  greeuiess  of  a  Southern  hill, 
And  there  young  Edith  of  the  twinkling  feet 
Was  wont  to  wander  at  her  own  sweet  will, 
A  welcome  guest  to  flower  and  tree  and  rill. 
How  often  have  I  heard  the  sweet  girl's  lays — 
Her  joyous  singing  when  the  winds  were  still ! 
How  often  watched  her  in  her  maiden  ways, 
In  that  green  solitude! — ^in  those  most  happy  days! 

II. 
She  was  a  lover  of  all  things  that  be  * 

Of  lovely,  kind,  and  good  beneath  the  skies  ; 
She  loved  the  dcsdal  earth's  variety 
Of  pleasant  sounds,  sweet  odours,  and  rare  dyes, 
And  she  was  lovely  in  herself  and  wise ; 
And  in  the  greenwood  with  her  brow  of  snow 
£n wreathed  with  flowers  she  seemed  to  my  charmed  eyes 
One  of  the  old  bright  race  of  long  ago-~- 
A  sister  of  young  Huon — or  bright  haired  Angelo  I 

III. 

Young  Edith  I  in  the  forest  of  this  heart 
Where  pleasant  sights  of  birds  and  brook  and  flower 
Abound  as  in  that  natural  wild — where  art 
Comes  not  at  all  with  any  taming  power, 
Where  natural  beauty  lives  in  shine  and  shower, 
And  gladdens  all  things — dearest  1  I  have  found 
A  pleasant  nook,  a  little  sacred  bower ; 
Where  let  me  be  in  love's  strong  fetters  bound 
Until  my  life  is  gone — then  cherish  tliere  ray  mound. 

IV.    » 

I  would  not  seek  to  trim  the  unchecked  growth 
Of  thy  luxuriant  heart — thou  innocent  child  I 
No  man  on  the' green  earth  would  be  so  loth 
To  see  its  plants,  its  paths,  its  windings  wild 
By  any  touch  of  formal  law  defiled ; 
No  I  let  me  dwell  within  its  untrimmed  bowers 
And  by  its  dreamy  founts  from  pain  beguiled 
By  the  rare  magic  of  its  sounds  and  flowers. 
And  longest  years  will  seem  but  pleasure's  short-lived  hours. 
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We  are  not  under  any  moral  obligation 
to  admire  Longfellow's  last  Poem  super- 
latiyely.  This  proposition  seems  to  be 
obyioosly  true,  and  jet  for  the  sake  of 
peace  and  quiet,  we  deem  it  prudent  to  be 
explicit.  Our  New  England  brethren 
have  such  a  headstrong  looseness  in  mor- 
als just  now,  and  such  a  passion  for  mak- 
ing an  auio  da  ^e  of  all  institutions  and 
opinions  different  from  their  own,  that  he 
who  does  not  adopt  erery  current  New 
England  ultraism,  stands  a  chance  of  at 
least  wearing  the  tan-beniio. 

Miles  Standish  is  just  now  a  furor,  and 
a  oreed,  and  almost  an  institution  at  the 
North.  The  publishers  haye  issued,  we 
dare  not  say  how  many  editions;  the 
Booksellers  can  soarcely  supply  their  cus- 
tomers :  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  not 
been  dramatised,  and  already  it  has  been 
oopiously  illastrated.  The  last  mention- 
ed mode  of  setting  forth  a  book  is  now  all 
the  Togue.  An  illustrated  Lexicon  is  an- 
nounced as  forthcoming :  wo  suppose  that 
in  the  illustrations,  the  back-ground  of 
the  pictures  will  be  full  of  roots,  and  sy- 
nonyms will  hare  their  distinotiye  mean- 
ing accurately  shaded  by  the  hands  of  the 
best  artists.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  in  a  short  time,  we  shall  have 
the  debates  in  Congress  illustrated,  when 
we  may  expect  to  have  more  just  concep- 
tions with  what  face  certain  members 
made  certain  statements ; — whether  there 
was  any  surprise  manifested  on  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  Hon.  Mr. ,  when  be 

was  informed  that  he  was  no  gentleman ; 
and  what  there  was  peculiar  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Mr.  Montgomery  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, the  other  day,  shortly  after  be  de- 
dined,  saying  "good  morroV  to  Mr.  Eng- 
lirii  of  Indiana. 

Of  course  we  read  in  the  South  and 
West,  whatever  is  read  in  the  North,  and 
as  sev«Dty-five  cents  pays  fur  "  Miles  Stan- 
dish,^  and  the  mail  does  not  refuse  to 
carry  him,  notwithstanding  his   heavy 


hexameters,  the  *'  Captain  of  Plymouth'' 
takes  up  his  quarters  (three  quarters,)  in 
many  a  household. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  assailing 
the  Bostonians  for  devouring  twenty-five 
thousand  copies  of  hexametrical  elassici^. 
Were  they  to  tidce  a  notion  to  swallow  as 
many  specimens  of  creeping  things,  hav- 
ing forty  feet  instead  of  six,  no  word  of 
oomplaia  would  be  heard  from  us.  Xois- 
Hz-noutfaim,  is  ear  motto  for  what  we 
give  and  what  we  ask«  and  we  are  aban- 
dantly  content,  if  after  they  have  gorged, 
end  we  have  tasted,  ^ey  do  not  insist, 
under  the  penalty  of  peine  fcrie  tt  dwrt^ 
we  should  aver  that  it  is  the  very  best 
thing  we  ever  tasted,  and  the  best  Mr. 
Longfellow  ever  offered  to  the  publie 
palate. 

Much  less  do  we  grudge  to  the  pabliah- 
ers  of  "  Miles  Standish,"  and  to  the  au- 
thor, their  respective  proportions  of  the 
three  quarters  we  pay  for  the  book.  In- 
deed we  do  not  well  see  how  such  long 
hexameters  (double  the  length  of  Virgil's) 
could  be  furnished  ibr  the  money,  unless 
spun  by  machinery.  Least  of  all  do  we 
feel  the  slightest  rising  of  envy,  to  see 
crown  after  crown  placed  upon  the  brow 
of  Mr.  Longfellow.  He  is  a  real  poet, — 
in  our  judgment,  take  him  all  for  all,  the 
noblest  of  our  Ameriean  poets.  Ideal 
and  spiritual  in  conception,  yet  keenly 
observant  of  the  actual,  and  true  to  na- 
ture, rich  in  lore,  high-minded,  pure  in 
thought,  picturesque,  scholarly,  careful  in 
diction,  and  melodious  in  versification 
(the  hexameter  mania  excepted)  he  'ap- 
preciates the  poet's  mission,  and  laboars 
as  the  gods  love  to  see  mortals  labour,  to 
accomplish  it.  He  is  an  honour  to  oar 
country,  and  to  refuse  him  the  highest 
meed  of  his  calling,  would  show  want  of 
patriotism.  England  acknowledges  his 
claims,  as  indeed  she  must  do,  if  she 
would  not  disparage  the  foremost  of  her 


*  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish.    By  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow.    Boston :  Tick- 
nor  &  Fields. 
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own  living  poets,  who  can  do  no  more 
than  challenge  eqaality  with  him. 

After  saying  this  much  in  all  sincerity, 
we  will  proceed  to  express  our  opinion  of 
"  Miles  Standish.'^  If  any  reader  differs 
from  ua,  we  may  at  least  hope  that  he  will 
not  charge  us  with  auything  worse  than 
want  of  judgment  and  taste. 

The  formula  for  the  honest  criticism  of 
a  work  of  imagination,  is  reduced  to  two 
very  simple  questions.  Does  it  please  ? 
and  why  ?  The  first  finds  its  reply  in  a 
simple  appeal  to  our  consciences,  and  to 
answer  the  second  in  a  plain  way,  demands 
the  exercise  of  very  moderate  literary 
skill. 

Thus,  every  one  who  reads  "The  Court- 
ship of  Miles  Standish,"  would  say  with- 
out hesitation — *'Yes, — it  is  a  pleasant 
book — decidedly  so."  He  read  the  poem 
without  weariness, — did  not  feel  it  to  be 
too  long — had  no  quarrel  to  pick  with  the 
author,  and  was  conscious  of  a  grateful 
glow  of  satisfaction  like  that  occasioned 
by  a  brisk  canter,  or  a  tender  talk  with  a 
friend*8^a7icee. 

That  point  is  therefore  settled — the  book 
pleases  the  common,  candid  reader.  Bene, 
then  let  it  please  the  critic  too.  If  you 
ask  our  representative  friend,  why  it 
pleases, — most  likely  he  will  say  without 
much  thought  or  method — "  Becnuse  the 
story  is  told  in  an  agreeable  way :  I  like 
the  old  Puritan  pictures :  the  staple  sen- 
timents of  Love,  Friendship,  Courage  and 
Religion  always  please  where  well  exhi- 
bited. Longfellow  has  undoubtedly  a  ge- 
nius for  figurative  language,  and  without 
saying  that  I  admire  those  milliped  ver- 
ses, there  is  a  quaintness  about  them  that 
titillates  the  ear." 

Now,  we  think,  the  general  reader  has 
answered  i(ery  fairly  the  two  questions, 
and  given  sufficient  reasons  for  bis  judg- 
ment as  far  as  it  goes.  And  for  the  pur- 
chasers of  forty  thousand  of  the  fifty 
thousand  copies  sold  by  Messrs.  Ticknor 
&  Fieldp,  it  goes  far  enough.  But  of  the  re- 
maining ten  thousand,  many  would  push 
the  questions  somewhat  further  and  ask — 


How  much  does  it  please  ?  Has  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, in  his  last  poem,  maintained  his 
relative  eminence,  as  compared  with  other 
poets,  or  as  compared  with  himself  in  his 
other  poems?  The  difference  between  the 
two  questions  is  that  so  well  known  to 
chemists  as  the  difference  between  Quali- 
tative and  Quantitative  analysis.  The 
chemist  will  take  a  portion  of  the  soil  of 
your  farm,  and  with  little  trouble  and 
with  tolerable  reliability,  tell  you,  that  it 
has,  or  has  not,  among  its  constituents, 
lime,  iron,  alumine,  the  phosphates,  &c. 
But  if  you  ask  him  to  give  you  an  exact 
per  ceotage  of  each  of  these,  that  is  a 
matter  of  difficulty,  cost  and  uncertainty. 

But  it  is  to  an  inquiry  like  this  last, 
that  the  Bostonians  must  address  them- 
selves to  justify  their  enthusiasm,  and 
upon  the  result  of  this  inquiry  it  depends 
whether  we  can,  in  good  conscience,  ten- 
der to  Mt.  Longfellow  such  a  chaplet  as 
he  would  care  to  accept.  For,  of  course, 
the  author  of  "The  Golden  Legend,'^ 
"  The  Spanish  Student,"  "  The  Building 
of  the  Ship,"  and  "  Excelsior,"  does  not 
care  to  be  told  that  he  has  written  a  pleas- 
ant, readable  poem — one  that  gives  «a^tt- 
factian.  The  "  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast 
Table"  considers  this  latter  word  sacred  to 
the  use  of  secretaries  of  lyceums,  and  al- 
ways to  be  accompanied  by  a  small  pecu- 
niary compensation.  Doubtless  every  one 
would  deem  it  many  points  below  the 
standard  of  praise  for  Longfellow.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  one  as  well  assured  as 
he  is  in  public  estimation,  need  not  feel 
nervous  as  to  the  decision  upon  any  sin- 
gle poem.  "  Miles  Standish"  might  be 
wrecked  without  any  sensible  diminution 
of  the  wealth  of  the  owner  of  so  many 
noble  argosies,  safe  in  harbour,  and  rich 
with  their  ventures. 

Now  we  have  prepared  the  way  to  say 
with  the  least  possible  offence,  that  in  our 
poor  judgment,  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish"  is  just  a  good,  readable  poem, — 
that  it  gives,  in  a  general  way,  saiisjao' 
Hon,*  As  every  body  agrees  to  this  prop- 
osition, we  are  not  called  to  maintain  it 


*  We  have  contributed  our  proportion  to  the  small  pecuniary  compensation,  which, 
according  to  the  '*  Autocrat*'  justifies  the  use  of  this  word,  in  three  quarters  of  a  dollar 
paid  for  one  copy  received  by  mail,  and  other  three  quarters  for  a  copy  not  received. 
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affirmatively.  But  as  against  those  who 
claim  that  it  is  a  great  poem,  we  will  jus- 
tify ourselves  by  a  little  specialisiog  upon 
the  elements  introduced  in  the  verdict  of 
the  general  reader,  already  given,  but  in 
a  reverse  order. 

First,  as  to  the  versification.  "We  will 
not  plunge  into  the  question  of  longs  and 
shorts.  The  state  of  the  controversy  is 
briefly  this.  Many  writers  deny  that  the 
English  language  is  capable  of  being 
moulded  into  tolerable  verse,  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Edgar 
Poe  has,  we  think,  demonstrated  the  im- 
possibility. Nevertheless,  Mr.  Longfel- 
low insists  that  it  can  be  done,  and  to 
prove  it,  he  does  it,  and  continaes  to  do 
it.  That  is  to  say,  he  makes  verses  after 
this  fashion  :  whether  they  are  tolerable 
verses,  will  probably  never  be  settled  with 
entire  unanimity,  until  after  the  lamented 
death  of  the  author  of  Evangeline  and 
Miles  Standish,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Chas. 
Kingsley,  Rector  of  Eversley.  The  latest 
expression  of  opinion  that  we  have  seen, 
is  by  a  writer  in  one  of  the  English  Re- 
views.    He  says — 

**  This  metre  has  become,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  fashionable  among  English 
and  American  writers.  Perhaps  there  is 
no  human  being  who  reads  it  with  pleas- 
ure ;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
that  there  should  be  a  certain  pleasure  in 
.  writing  it.  *  *  *  Probably  all  English- 
*  men,  certainly  the  great  mass  of  them, 
are  entirely  ignorant  of  the  real  force  of 
the  ancient  hexameter.  Our  ears  are 
dead  to  the  rhythm  of  quantities.  It  is 
possible  to  understand  that  their  lesser 
variations  may  have  given  great  richness 
to  the  rhythmical  harmony  of  ancient 
verse.  It  is  impossible  to  reproduce  this 
by  the  bold  distinction  between  accented, 
find  unaccented  syllables.  The  richness 
of  our  native  verse  is  due  to  an  infinite 
variety  of  pause  and  cadence,  and  to  a 
harmony  of  quantities  unreduced  to  any 
rule,  and  standing  quite  apart  from  the 
rhythmical  structure  of  the  verse.  The 
necessity  of  commencing  every  line  of 
EngltBh  hexameters  with  an  ictus,  is  al- 
most in  itself  sufficient  to  give  it  its  char- 
acter of  sameness.  They  combine  the 
^ents  of  monotony  of  two  different 


systems  of  rhythm,  into  one  hybrid  flow, 
and  result  in  the  pace  of  a  butcher's  pony 
in  verse.  Such  as  it  is,  Mr.  Kingsley 
handles  it  well,  and  makes  the  most  of  it 
He  is  as  much  better  than  Longfellow,  as 
a  canter  is  better  than  a  see-saw.^' 

To  this  expression  of  opinion,  very  true, 
but  rather  dogmatical,  we  would  venture 
to  add,  that  he  who  reads  aloud  these 
hexameters,  will  find  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
no  little  difficulty  to  keep  either  the  can- 
ter or  the  pacing  of  a  batcher's  pony. 
Hardly  by  whip  or  spur  is  it  possible  to 
overcome  the  tendency  to  subside  into  the 
sober  walk  of  downright  prose.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  happened  to  ourselves  to  be  call- 
ed on  to  read  Evangeline  aloud,  and  after 
several  attempts  to  float  on  the  rhythmi- 
cal flow,  we  got  fairly  stranded  on  the 
flats  and  shallows,  and  had  to  betake  our- 
selves to  undisguised  wading.  In  plain 
words,  we  read  it  as  plain  prose,  and  our 
auditors  said  that  it  was  read  to  edifica- 
tion. Some  of  the  prominent  passages  in 
Miles  Standish  must  he  read  thus,  or  they 
will  lose  half  their  effect.  Finally,  we 
will  give  up  the  question,  if  the  best  Bos- 
tonian  elocutionist  can  make  sensible  to 
any  ear  Greek  or  Trojan,  the  "  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out,^'  of  such  lines 
as  the  following,  or  hundreds  of  others 
that  might  be  given. 

**  Not  from  the  cannon^s  mouth  were  the 
tongues  of  fire  they  spake  with." 

^  After  a  three  days'  march,  he  came  to 
an  Indian  encampment." 

"Busily  writing  epistles  important,  to  go 
by  the  Mayflower." 

"  Beautiful  Rose  of  love,  that  bloomed 
for  me  by  the  wayside." 

"  Orthodox,  flashing  conviction  right  in- 
to the  hearts  of  the  heathen." 

Now,  if  Mr.  Longfellow  could  do  no- 
thing better  than  write  dreary,  weary, 
draggle-tailed  hexameters  upon  a  model 
of  Greek  that  never  existed,  he  ought  to 
be  pitied  and  let  alone.  But  few  poets 
can  charm  the  ear  more  deflly  than  be, 
when  he  chooses,  as  every  body  knows, 
who  has  read  "  The  Golden  Legend ;  and 
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therefore,  he  onght  to  be  told  plainly,  for 
his  good  and  ours,  that  these  draggle- 
tailed  hexameters  are  dreary  and  weary. 
He  writes  them,  no  doubt,  oonseientiously 
and  upon  theory ;  but  people  cannot  hear 
oonscientioQsIy,  and  upon  theory:  00, 
having  done  enough  for  his  conscience,  he 
ought,  henceforth  to  have  r^gftrd  to  our 


The  Poem  is  oast  in  the  mould  of  story. 
If  a  story  doee  not  awaken  interest  by  its 
development,  it  is,  as  a  story,  a  failure. 
We  would  not  say  that  in  this  poem,  there 
is  no  interest  belon^ng  to  the  narrative ; 
but  we  think  the  stimulus  it  gives  to  cu- 
riosity, is  very  slight  There  is  but  one 
cardinal  inmdeiit  in  the  poem,  and  that  is 
more  of  the  nature  of  a  surprise,  than  of 
a  crisis  in  the  movement  of  a  plot.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Longfellow  has  selected  an  epi- 
grammatio  aneodote,  and  undertaken  to 
expand  it  into  a  story.  Now,  if  yon  ex- 
pand an  epigram,  you  necessarily  flatten 
its  point,  and  to  build  a  flue  poem  upon  a 
damaged  anecdote,  is  a  task  so  difficult, 
that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  even  Mr. 
Longfellow  should  have  failed  in  it.  That 
a  fair  maiden  should  say  to  a  young  man 
who  was  wooing  her  for  an  old  widowd^ 
too  stiff  to  undertake  the  performance  for 
himself—"  Why  do^nH  you  speak  for  your- 
9df  John  f"  is  a  specimen  of  naivete  that 
has  a  flavour  which  we  have  relished  re- 
peatedly, with  various  adaptations,  since 
first  we  heard  it  as  a  boy.  Mr.  Longfel- 
low manipulates  all  the  elasticity  out  of 
it  He  approaches  it  so  tediously,  and 
presents  it  so  tamely,  that  we  scarce  know 
whether  to  receive  it  as  jest  or  sentiment 
As  this  incident  is  the  basis  of  the  poem, 
it  necessarily  finds  a  place  near  the  be- 
ginning :  and  as  the  story  is  virtually  told 
out  as  soon  as  it  occurs,  the  poem,  if  con- 
tinued, must,  of  necessity,  be  without  a 
story.  When  the  denouement  occurs  at 
the  beginning,  a  difficulty  arises ;  as  to 
what  shall  fill  the  place  of  the  denoue- 
ment which  is  usually  presented  at  the 
close.  Mr.  Longfellow  meets  the  difficul- 
ty by  fumbhing  two  episodes  and  a  com- 
monplace. The  two  episodes  are,  the 
campaign  of  Miles  Standish  against  the 
Indians,  and  the  sailing  of  the  Mayflower 
— ^both  dull ;  and  the  commonplace  is  the 


wedding  of  the  lovers,  good  enough,  boi 
nothing  more.    In  fact  we  cannot  but  b0 
reminded  of  that  world-famous  ballad,  by 
a  distinguished  old  author,  in  which  tiro  j 
stories  are  related  in  four  lines : 

"  I  tell  you  a  story,  of  Jacky  Minory, 

And  now  my  story's  begun : 
I  tell  you  another  about  his  brother, 

And  now  my  story  's  done.^* 

The  Poem  has  another  aspect,  in  which 
it  may  be  viewed :  that  of  a  historical 
picture.  As  promising,  by  its  title,  a  ro- 
presentation  of  a  period  important  to  up 
all,  and  especially  endeared  to  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Pilgrims,  and  having  for  its 
hero,  one  of  the  principal  men  among  tlui 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  it  would  be  eagerly  pe- 
rused. We  must  confess  to  a  disappoint- 
ment here.  The  spirit  of  the  time  is  nc^ 
embodied  in  any  very  palpable  way.  Ex- 
cept the  profuse  use  of  Scripture,  which 
versifies  into  Mr.  Longfellow's  hexame- 
ters better  than  anything  he  has  intro- 
duced, we  do  not  find  much  that  is  char- 
acteristic. Indeed,  as  this  is  a  Love  Poem, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  introduce  a  great 
deal  of  characteristic  Puritanism.  Doubt- 
less the  Puritans  loved  and  married,  and 
the  unaffected  inquiry  addressed  by  "Pris- 
ciUa  the  Puritan  maiden"  to  young  John 
Alden,  proves  that  they,  or  at  least,  the 
young  maidens,  had  the  right  notion  about 
it.  Still,  love  was  not  their  forte,  and  a 
love-story  is  not  the  best  form  of  history 
for  them.  True,  they  fought  Indians 
well ;  but  Mr.  Longfellow  is  not  the  best 
hand  to  describe  battles.  By  the  way,  we 
are  a  little  surprised  that  our  poet,  in 
dealing  with  a  historical  subject,  should 
allow  himself  the  liberty  to  mislocate  so 
well  known  an  anecdote  as  that  about  fill- 
ing the  skin  of  the  rattlesnake  with  pow- 
der and  balls.  We  had  always  supposed, 
and  we  are  sustained  by  the  authority  of 
Bancroft,  that  it  was  Bradford,  the  second 
Governor,  and  not  Captain  Miles  Stand- 
ish, who  had  used  this  metaphor,  which 
Dr.  Blair  might  perhaps  have  condemned 
as  a  mixed  metaphor,  but  which,  never- 
theless, was  remarkably  strong  and  ap- 
propriate to  the  occasion. 

As  a  Love  Poem,  "  The  Courtship  of 
Miles  Standish  might  have  been  expected 
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to  deliotete,  in  a  sirikiDg  way,  the  senti- 
ments of  the  parties  eonoerned,  espeeially 
of  the  yoang  people.  Bat  in  the  places 
where  we  look  for  this,  the  poet  is  either 
cold,  or  a  little  bombastic.  In  truth,  we 
cannot  admire  John  Alden  as  a  loyer. 
He  is  too  timid ;  he  is  evidently  under 
cow  to  the  choleric  Captain,  and  as  evi- 
dently never  would  have  disclosed  his 
love  to  Priscilla,  if  she  had  not  shrewdly 
helped  him  at  the  pinch. 

In  the  imagery  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow is  himself.  If  he  has  in  any  poem 
fiuled  to  embellish  his  subject  by  compar- 
isons, varied,  rich,  apposite,  classic,  natu- 
ral and  rare,  we  have  never  read  that 
poem.  Did  our  space  permit,  we  would 
like  to  refresh  ourselves  by  gathering  a 
handful  of  these  fragrant  flowers.  As  it 
is,  we  cannot  resist  quoting  thai  gorgeous 
description  of  sunriee— p.  106. 

**  Forth  from  the  cuitain  of  clouds,  from 

the  tent  of  puiple  and  scarlet, 
Issued  the  sun,  the  great  High-Priest,  in  his 

garments  resplendent. 
Holiness  unto  the  Lord,  in  letters  of  lighten 

his  forehead, 
Round  the  hem  of  his  robe,  the  golden  bells 

and  pomegranates. 


Blessing  the  world  he  came',  and  the  bars 

of  vapor  beneath  him 
Gleamed  Uke  a  grato  of  brass,  and  the  sea 

at  his  feet  was  a  laver  1'' 

One  of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the 
poem,  is  that  in  which  Priscilla  is  repre- 
sented as  winding  yarn  from  a  skein  she 
had  adjusted  on  the  hands  of  John  Alden. 
It  is  beautiful  from  its  perfect  vividness 
and  truth  to  nature. 

"He,  sitting  awkwardly  there,  with  his 
arms  extended  before  him. 

She  standing  graceful,  erect,  and  winding 
the  thread  from  his  fingers, 

Sometimes  chiding  a  little,  his  clumsy  man- 
ner of  holding, 

Sometimes  touching  his  hands,  as  she  dis- 
entangled expertly, 

Twist  or  knot  in  the  yam,  unawares — ^for 
how  could  she  help  it  ? 

SendiBg  eleotrioal  thrills  through  every 
nerve  in  his  body." 

And  so  we  part  with  **  The  Courtship 
of  Miles  Standish.''  We  have  not  said 
that  it  is  not  a  good  poem — ^but  only  that 
Mr.  Longfellow  has  written  many  thingi 
bettor:  and  vre  conclude  by  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  confident  expectation  that 
his  busy  pen  will  give  us  many  better 
things  in  due  time  to  come.       S.  L.  0. 
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WHERE   IS  EDME? 

Tell  me,  where  is  Edm^ — 

On  the  ocean  roving  ? 
Or  on  Western  Prairies, 

Ever  restless  moving, 
With  that  dauntless  spirit, 

Toil  and  danger  loving  ? 

Tell  me,  honest  sailor 
Of  the  gallant  bearing, 

Whether  you  have  seen  him 
In  your  long  seafaring — 

Edmd  who  was  ever 

Wild  adventure  sharing  % 

Edrod — sure  you  know  him — 
Visage  open,  smiling — 

Bocca  d^oro — ^that  is 

Talk  your  heart  beguiling : 

And  a  hand  like  woman's, 
Soft,  not  made  for  toiling ! 
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Sure  you  know  our  Edmi, 

With  his  mild  caressing, 
Noble  look,  tbe  merit 

Of  all  men  confessing ; 
And  a  heart  that  showered 

On  him  every  blessing ! 

Tell  me,  if  this  Edmd 

Wanders  in  the  sandy 
Desert*  that  lie  dreary. 

Past  the  Bio  Grandd- 
(h  is  dimly  dreaming 

Far  away  in  Kandy  ? 

Tell  me,  have  you  seen  him 

In  the  hot  Sahara 
Or  on  the  .£gean 

Like  another  Lara ; 
Or  his  bright  narghilld 

Smoking,  off  in  Cairo? —  ' 

-*In  tbe  land  of  aneient 

CSorinth,  silent,  hoary, — 
Dreaming  with  autumnal 

Glance  upon  the  glory 
Of  that  ancient  city, 

Once  so  famed  in  story  9 

Oh  I  we  loved  him  dearly, 

I  above  ail  others- 
More,  £ur  more,  I  loved  him 

Than  his  noble  brothers 
With  that  love,  that  every 

Other  feeling  smothers. 

Come  now,  honest  sailor, 

Surely  you  are  dreaming, 
Tet  your  eye  has  such  a 

Strange  and  wayward  gleaming. 
That  it  looks  like  morning. 

When  the  day  comes  streaming  1 

"I  am  Edm^  brother  r* 

In  his  arms  he  caught  me : 
**  I  am  £dmd,  brother, 

Ah  1  I  see  you've  sought  mel 
Well  I  no  more  of  roving — 

Providence  has  taught  me  1'' 

This  is  how  our  Edmd 

Came  again  to  love  us  1 
Clouds  of  doubt  or  sorrow 

Never  more  shall  move  us  ! 
Yonder  bursts  the  sunshine 

Evermore  above  us ! 
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LETTERS  OF  A  SPINSTER. 

Concerning  the  Inaaguratum  of  ike  bOth  Preaideni  of  the  United  Stales,  and  the  I^Mie 

Affairt  of  tke  2lst  Ceniury, 


LETTER  V. 

FBOM  KISS  JAKE  DBLAWARI  FKITOK, 

IVeeenUy  at  Wcuhmgtan^ 

TO  MISS  MABT  TDUBIK  BOONS, 

RoMsekUf  Ore§otk 

Washinotom,  Quofier  of  the  Senate  \ 

Feb.  — ,  2029.     J 

Mr  Dbab  Mabt: 

I  reeeiyed  your  letter  of  the  — ^th  yes- 
terday. Yoa  are  far  too  good  to  thank 
me  for  wridng  to  yon,  when  you  know 
that  to  serve  yon,  or  in  any  way  oontri- 
bute  to  yoar  enjoyment  or  amasement,  is 
itself  a  Tory  great  pleasure.  Ah,  ma 
mie,  what  were  we  poor  earth-worms,  or 
what  the  use  of  oar  preliminary  state  of 
existence,  if  oar  pleasares,  as  well  as  oar 
daties,  were  to  be  merely  personal;  to 
have  our  wants  or  desires  or  fears  the 
motives,  and  our  preservation  and  en- 
joyment the  end  of  them  all.  The  worst 
constitated  natures  soon  learn  that  self 
is  not  a  divinity ;  or,  as  the  Faast  says 
on  the  first  advances  of  his  enemy,  "the 
Devil  is  an  egotist.'^  I  have  often  noticed 
in  the  offices  of  the  clergy,  (where  they 
have  not  been  settled  by  long  prescrip- 
tion,) the  term  salvation  set  forth  so  maoh 
in  the  light  of  a  personal  advantage  and 
gain,  as  to  take  from  religion  all  its 
sweetness  of  savour,  all  its  divinity,  if 
the  expression  be  allowable,  and  make 
the  incentives  to  piety  quite  akin  to  those 
of  oovetousness  and  avarice.  But  I  have 
already  heard  one  good  sermon  here,  and 
80  must  not  speak  irreverently  of  tiie 
clergy.  I  will,  some  day  or  other,  de- 
scribe to  you  the  sermon,  the  parson  and 
the  church.  They  are  all  well  deserving 
of  notice. 

I  am  quite  happy  to  find  that  you  have 
become  a  questioner,  and  thus  to  know 
from  yourself  what  you  like  best  to  be 
informed  o£  And  have  I  seen  the  Presi- 
dent qui  va,  or  the  President  qui  vient? 
And  did  I  hear  the  debate  on  the  admis- 
sion of  Oonalashkaf     And  what  is  the 


reason  that  the  question  is  so  important? 
And  is  the  Senator  we  wot  of  as  eloquent 
as  he  is  said  to  be?  And  what  is  the 
rsMon  that  the  Senators  from  the  more 
recent  States  are  all  so  much  alike  and 
in  general  rather  above  than  under  Hie 
standard?  And  does  the  north  part  of 
the  Capitol  resemble  the  Escurial,  or  the 
Cathedral  at  Rheims  ?  And  cannot  such 
divisions  in  Congress  as  are  effected  not 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Secretary  or 
Clerk,  but  bj  blows  after  the  fashion  of 
the  swell-mob,  or  by  the  production  of 
deadly  weapons,  be  prevented  by  making 
all  such  crimes  capital  offences  punish- 
able with  death,  as  they  ought  to  be? 
I  will  endeavour  to  enlighten  you  as 
mueh  as  possible  on  these  points,  except 
the  last,  which,  pardon  me  for  saying  so, 
is  somewhat  unfeminine  and  forbidding. 
I  will,  therefore,  dismiss  it  by  giving  you 
my  poor  thoughts  on  the  matter  at  once. 
Ton  must  have  observed  that  a  peculiar 
feature  in  the  jurisprudence  of  the  last 
hundred  years,  has  been  the  disappear- 
ance of  all  punishments  against  petty 
treasons,  lese-majesty  and  political  agita- 
tion, which  used  to  form  such  a  terrible 
class  of  offences,  and  infer  penalties, 
which  we  of  the  present  time  look  back 
to  with  loathing  and  horror.  Crimes  of 
this  kind  are  as  unfrequent  and  as  little 
noticed  now  as  heresy  or  latitudinarian- 
ism  in  the  church,  and  are  held  to  be 
equally  insignificant  and  harmless.  The 
last  sequestrations  for  such  cause  in  the 
parent  country,  fell  upon  oppressed  Irish- 
men in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  be- 
ginning of  the  nineteenth  centuries,  and 
tiiough  the  faitors  of  this  class  continued 
to  be  severely  dealt  with  for  a  long  time 
thereafter  in  the  rude  arbitrary  govern- 
ments of  the  continent,  the  practice  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared  from  Christ- 
endom. To  punish  Congressional  brawls, 
some  of  which  have  been  infamous 
enough,  would  seem  to  be  a  revival  of 
the  code  thus  abrogated ;  would  be  un- 
popular and  soaroe  ever  prevent  the  of- 
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fence;  besides,  without  a  single  ezcep- 
tioiiy  I  believe  the  legislators  who  have  at 
any  time  figured  in  these  encounters,  have 
sever  attained  either  influence  or  repu- 
tation while  in  Congress,  and  have  uni~ 
funnly  disappeared  from  the  political 
arena  a  very  short  time  thereafter.  The 
orime,  therefore,  like  the  marriage  of  the 
(Ad  bachelor  in  the  play,  carries  its  pun« 
ishment  with  it. 

Of  the  Presidents,  the  one  that  is  and 
the  one  that  is  to  be,  I  have  seen  only 
the  former — the  49th — whose  adminis- 
tration is  about  to  terminate.  The  other, 
the  50th,  will  not  be  visible  here  till  a 
lew  days  before  his  inauguration.  To 
have  them  both  at  the  capital  at  the  same 
time  would  be  unpleasant,  and  if  not  ex- 
aotiy  like  having  two  suns  in  the  same 
firmament,  would  certainly  be  bringing 
the  Spring  and  Autumn  of  two  adnunis^ 
trations  too  near  together.  You  must 
see  that  from  the  middle  of  November, 
when  the  vrill  of  the  nation  has  been  ex- 
pressed, until  the  4th  of  March,  when 
the  new  President  takes  office,  there  ex- 
ists a  kind  of  duplex  government,  affect- 
ing to  a  great  extent  all  public  tenures, 
and  giving  a  kind  of  delicate  uncertainty 
to  all  political  relations.  The  success  of 
the  incoming  power  must  be  celebrated 
like  Hamlet's  mother's  marriage — 


"  with  a  defeated  joy — 


With  one  auspicious  and  one  drooping  eye." 

For  the  whole  of  the  interval  between 
November  and  March,  there  are  in  fact 
two  sovereign  powers  in  the  State ;  and 
though  it  be  both  becoming  and  neces- 
sary that  the  youngest  should  vail  to  its 
senior,  this  does  not  prevent  the  coming 
authority  from  throwing  its  antennsd  for- 
ward and  modifying,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  concluding  acts  of  its  predecessor. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  when 
the  patronage  of  the  government  was 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  court  of  the  magistrate  elect 
was  always  more  populous  than  that  of 
the  functionary  about  to  retire,  being 
made  up  almost  altogether  of  suitors  and 
expectants,  candidates  and  claimants. 
This  is  still  the  case,  though  to  a  much 


less  extent  than  formerly,  and  it  requires 
even  now  an  almost  superhuman  quantity 
of  physical  strength  and  banhommie  to 
carry  the  elected  head  of  the  nation 
through  the  interval  between  November 
and  March.  The  more  so,  as  he  is  still 
only  a  private  citizen  and  altogether  un- 
protected by  any  official  household  who 
can  stand  between  him  and  the  outside 
pressure.  To  avoid  this  beleaguerment, 
some  of  the  earlier  Presidents  travelled, 
keeping  their  movements  as  private  as 
possible,  and  choosing  for  their  resting 
places  the  least  accessible  and  most  out  of 
the  way  villages  on  the  road.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  19th  century,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  last  war  with  the  Indians, 
a  military  President  entrusted  himself 
for  the  winter  to  the  protection  of  the 
western  aborigines,  and  thus  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  principal  chiefs  of  these 
nations,  and  was  enabled,  by  his  subse* 
quent  policy,  to  ameliorate  and  improve 
the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  races. 
Another,  a  merchant  President,  embarked 
privately  in  one  of  his  own  ships,  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  and  cruised  during 
the  winter  months  in  those  seas  which 
are  most  propitious  and  least  frequented. 
A  third  disappeared  entirely,  and,  by 
keeping  his  own  counsel  and  taking  un- 
usual routes  of  travel,  was  enabled  to 
visit  nearly  every  place  of  note  in  the 
older  continent;  and,  having  left  home 
endowed  only  with  his  mother  tongue, 
returned  a  miraculous  polyglot,  speaking 
fluently  French,  German,  Spanish  and 
Italian. 

In  later  years  the  Presidento  elect  have 
adopted  different  courses,  according  to 
their  positions  and  temperaments :  some 
secluding  themselves  as  much  as  possible, 
and  others  receiving  freely  the  attentions 
and  solicitations  of  all  classes  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  latter  course  is  the  most  can- 
did, and  indicates  the  greatest  strength 
of  character.  Still  this  political  purga- 
tory of  foui^  months  is  confessedly  too 
long,  and  could  be  shortened  to  much  ad- 
vantage. But,  though  neither  the  time 
of  the  election,  nor  the  commencement  of 
the  official  term,  depend  upon  any  consti- 
tutional enactment,  and  might  be  easily 
changed  by  authority  of  law,  they  hav^ 
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now  been  so  long  in  use  as  to  have  ac- 
quired an  authoritj  by  prescriptiont 
which  the  legislature  would  touch  with 
reluctance.  The  dates  appear  to  have 
been  accidental,  or  settled  by  the  general 
principle  that  elections  should  be  held  in 
autumn,  when  all  classes  have  most 
leisure,  and  that  official  duties  should  be 
commenced  near  Easter,  when  the  year 
is  in  its  youth.  The  interval  between  the 
election  and  taking  office  was»  probably, 
also  intended  to  give  tine  to  the  eddies 
of  the  last  govemment  to  mix  gracefully 
in  the  currents  of  the  next.  However 
this  may  be,  the  regulation  has  been  con- 
tinued from  the  commencement  of  the 
government  to  the  present  day.  A  reason 
tor  this  continuance  of  an  inconvenient 
custom  is  found  in  the  fact,  that,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Federal  Government,  as  also 
the  auxiliary  laws  and  usages  adopted  to 
give  it  effect,  statesmen  of  all  classes 
soon  became  aware  that  their  force  and 
authority,  if  not  their  existence,  must  de- 
pend upon  preserving  them  untouched. 
This  feeling  of  devotion  to  the  written 
constitution  of  the  Union  has  been 
strengthened  by  witnessing  the  effect  of 
changes  in  the  constitutions  of  the  indi- 
vidual States.  In  some  of  the  States, 
(New  York  for  instance,)  these  changes 
have  been  so  frequent  that  the  difference 
between  a  constitutional  provision  and  a 
law  of  the  legislature  was  altogether  in 
favour  of  the  law.  The  constitution  be- 
ing understood  as  settled  only  by  a  term 
of  years,  while  the  law  was  without  any 
such  apparent  limitation.  Some  of  these 
changes,  made  always  for  party  or  tempo- 
rary purposes,  were  as  unnecessary  as 
they  have  been  subsequently  found  mis- 
chievous. In  the  first  change  of  the 
constitution  of  New  York,  made  about 
the  year  1821,  the  small  property  quali- 
fication necessary  to  constitute  an  elector 
was  taken  away,  while  the  very  instru- 
ment by  which  it  was  abrogated  gave 
testimony  both  of  its  use  and  the  neces- 
sity for  it,  by  re-enacting  a  precisely 
similar  qualification  to  the  free  black  vote 
then  first  admitted. 

"Alba    ligustra    cadunt;    vaccinia    nigra 
leguntur." 


Had  the  original  property  qualification 
been  retained,  all  the  bitterness  of  that 
controversy  which  arose  in  a  few  yean 
afterwards,  when  the  influx  of  foreign 
emigration  had  increased  the  number  of 
naturalised  dtisens  to  a  vast  and  unex- 
pected aggregate,  would  have  been  alto- 
gether avoided.  In  this  State,  too,  they 
for  a  time  tried  the  experiment  of  having 
the  judges  of  all  the  State  tribunals 
chosen  at  a  general  election  by  the  peo- 
ple ;  thus  tainting  the  ermine  with  the 
whiskey  and  tobacco  of  politics.;  impair 
ing  its  standing  and  destroying  its  inde- 
pendence. Such  experiments  of  consti- 
tution-making in  the  States  has  tended 
to  establish  and  strengthen  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  Federal  Government 

The  President  who  retires,  I  have  seen 
twice.  He  is  a  most  agreeable  person, 
and  has  borne  his  honours  and  responsi- 
bilities  with  equal  grace  and  dignity. 
Leaving  thews  and  sinews  and  mere 
physical  qualifications  out  of  the  question, 
I  presume  that  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  would  be  found  outwardly  to  re- 
semble each  other  very  much ;  or  at  least 
as  much  as  Grand  Lamas  do,  or  are  in- 
tended to  do.  The  political  career  of 
each  has  been  very  nearly  of  the  same 
length  and  character.  They  have  almost 
always  risen  from  the  middle  or  even 
from  the  lower  class  of  the  nation ;  have 
threaded  their  way  upward  through 
courts,  senates,  and  governorships,  until 
they  have  reached  this  highest  ambi- 
tion of  an  American  citiien ;  the  base  of 
their  success  and  preferment  being  al- 
ways that  knowledge  of  men  and  aflUirs, 
which,  irrespective  of  any  or  all  other 
qualifications,  makes  a  politician  if  not  a 
statesman.  They  have  all  that  self-pos- 
session gained  only  by  a  successful  man- 
agement of  important  concerns.  The 
kind  of  men  whom  we  always  expect  to 
see  dressed  in  plain  black,  with  grave  but 
kindly  manners — with  formal  answers  by 
the  book  for  all  kinds  of  questions — the 
proper  small-talk  of  a  "  ruler  of  the  peo- 
ple ;"  and  with  sufficient  forethought  and 
composure  to  prevent  hasty  decisions,  or 
subject  the  machinery  of  government  to 
nnequal  or  unsteady  motion. 

The  49th  President  is  somewhat  under 
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the  common  stature  of  men,  but  of  that 
shape  and  complexion  which,  more  than 
any  other,  indicate  mental  and  physical 
powers  both  perfect  and  well  governed. 
At  first  sight  one  thinks  the  face  and 
head  rather  jM^i^;  but  a  nearer  approach 
Mtisfies  us  that  this  impression  is  due  to 
a  very  just  proportion  of  feature,  and 
not  to  a  defect  in  any  one.  The  brow  is 
rather  high  than  broad,  and  its  tracery  of 
wrinkles  rather  manifold  than  strong,  as 
if  the  contemplations  within  had  been 
more  of  things  in  general  than  in  the  ab- 
stract. It  has  few  or  none  of  those  deeply 
farrowed  lines  which  strong  passion  sears 
into  the  foreheads  of  the  privileged  or 
powerful  of  the  earth.  The  eye  is  grey, 
dear,  and  its  setting  good.  The  nose  well 
CQt  with  delicate  nostrils.  The  lips  indi- 
cate firmness,  and  have  a  light  twist  on 
the  right-hand  side^  which,  when  joined 
with  the  twinkle  of  the  eye,  indicates 
both  shrewdness  and  humour.  There  is 
an  air  of  brusquerie,  accompanied  with  a 
slight  toss  of  the  head,  which  detracts 
somewhat  from  the  dignity  of  the  person 
on  ordinary  occasions,  but  is  said  to  dis- 
appear altogether  from  his  official  deportr 
ment.  The  voice,  too,  which  at  first  seems 
rather  thin  and  womanish,  is  said  at  such 
times  to  become  rugissant  and  mellow, 
and  to  lack  neither  strength  nor  volume. 
The  President  has  a  levee  for  business 
for  one  hour,  at  noon,  twice  a  week,  and 
there  is,  during  the  winter,  a  state  recep- 
tion once  every  month  at  the  Government 
House.  This  latter  affair  is,  I  suppose, 
very  much  like  all  other  such  assem- 
blages, a  saturnalia  of  well  dressed  peo- 
ple, who  are  introduced  to  the  President 
at  one  end  of  an  apartment  and  make 
their  exit  at  another, 


"all  the  while, 


Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  sounds/' 

You  know  it  has  often  been  said  of  us 
as  a  nation,  that  we  can  do  nothing  of- 
ficial without  the  aid  of  trumpets  and 
drums.  And  really,  judging  from  my 
slight  experience  since  I  have  been  here, 
there  is  more  truth  than  slander  in  the 
saying.  Even  the  serenades  here  have 
an   extraordinary  quantity  of  leathern 


thunder  in  them,  and  the  trumpets  peal 
bettle-notes,  at  midnight,  under  your 
window  in  a  fashion  better  fitting  an 
alarum  to  fight  than  a  lullaby  or  a  requiem. 
It  is  even  said  that  more  than  one  mis- 
carriage has  been  occasioned  by  an  un- 
advertised  serenade. 

The  lives  of  the  first  Presidents  are 
represented  to  have  been  ceremonial 
greetings  of  a  very  different  character — 
affectionate  and  reverential  tokens  of  re- 
spect exchanged  between  the  ruler  of  the 
people  and  his  constituents,  even  more 
earnest  and  simple  than  their  prototypes 
among  the  older  nations.  At  present 
they  are  a  mixture,  carelessly  compoun- 
ded, of  carnival  and  charavari— a  living 
pot  pourri  of  silk,  perfume,  jewels,  and 
noise.  It  was  the  custom,  until  the  end 
of  the  19th  century,  at  the  entertain- 
ments, to  shake  hands  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  such  of  his  household  as  were 
officially  in  attendance;  but  at  that  period 
there  happened  to  be  a  President  of  an 
exceedingly  nervous  and  susceptible  tem» 
perament,  and  at  one  of  his  first  levees 
this  kind  of  palmistry  had  been  practised 
con  amore  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
President's  hand  continued  shaking  for 
several  days  thereafter,  and  a  surgical 
operation  became  necessary  to  restore  the 
proper  relation  and  dependence  between 
the  muscles  and  the  brain.  This  affec- 
tion is  similar  to  that  to  which  little  girls 
are  liable,  who,  by  jumping  the  rope  for 
too  long  a  period,  continue  jumping  even 
after  the  rope  is  taken  from  them,  or 
until  they  are  restrained  by  force.  Since 
this  occurrence,  the  usual  method  of  salu- 
tation, by  a  mere  obeisance,  has  been 
substituted,  much  to  the  saving  of  time 
and  the  increase  of  comfort.  I  have  now, 
my  dear  M.,  disposed  of  some  of  your 
queries — enough  to  show  you  that  I  am 
at  least  an  industrious  observer,  and  look- 
ing on  for  your  sake  as  well  as  my 
own. 

Happy  be  you,  and  for  the  present 
adieu. 

J.  D.  P. 
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LETTER  VI. 

FEOV  THB  SAME  TO  THl  8AVB. 

(Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
February  — th,  A.  D.,  2029.     J 

Dkar  Mart  : 

I  have  received  joor  letter  of  the — ^th. 
And  80  the  spring  has  come  again  to  the 
happy  valley.  The  mountains  begin  to 
Tell  themselves  like  brides  before  the 
ion;  the  brooks  have  become  talkative 
and  prattle  of  their  soaroes  among  the 
hills.  The  green  tassels  of  the  pine, 
that  blossomless  tree,  are  changing  to 
gold — ^the  orocns  peeps  from  the  tarf : 
there  are  new  oomers  in  the  woods,  and 
the  air  seems  a  real  presence,  felt  even  in 
its  stillness — as  if  the  earth  lying  in 
the  embraces  of  heaven  were  receiving 
that  immaculate  conception  from  which 
eometh  all  the  froit  and  falness  of  the 
year.  When  1  vras  a  child,  a  very  kind 
and  pious  lady  told  me  of  mysterious 
voices  heard  in  the  stillness  of  the  Sab- 
hath  morn.  I  have  often  listened  for 
them,  even  in  later  years,  and,  as  I 
think,  have  heard  them  too.  It  seems  to 
me  the  same  mysterious  sounds  inhabit 
the  airs  of  spring.  Intimations  of  their 
presence  are  found  here  and  there  among 
all  the  poets :  and  they  are  perhaps  allu- 
ded to  in  that  fine  passage  of  the  song  of 
songs  "  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  again 
heard  in  our  land." 

I  suppose,  my  dear  M.,  if  we  were  to 
have  a  new  translation  of  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures (which  may  Heaven  forbid)  the 
present  participle  would  be  introduced 
into  this  expressive  description,  and  we 
should  have  to  read  it,  '*  the  voice  of  the 
turtle  is  again  being  heard  in  our  land." 
Does  it  not  offend  as  well  as  amaze  you 
to  find  modern  grammarians  and  gerund- 
grinders,  and  sometimes  even  philolo- 
gists of  a  higher  order,  treating  lan- 
guages as  if  they  had  been  made  by 
rule — ^as  if  the  analysis  had  preceded  the 
construction?  This  vrorkof  supereroga- 
tion takes  place  in  no  other  science. 
The  geologist,  when  he  finds  the  con- 
glomerate and  amorphous  formations, 
thrust  through  and  overlying  the  more 
recent  strata,  considers  the  cause  rather 


than  the  specimen — treats  the  sabjeet  by 
dynamics,  in  regard  to  its  centre  of 
soulevement,  as  an  evidence  of  vanished 
power.  But  the  pedagogue  whose  sub- 
ject is  as  concrete  and  curious,  finding 
that  in  all  languages  the  verbs  signifying 
possession  or  existence  are  irregular,  and 
that  there  is  besides,  a  class  of  verbs 
always  defective  and  generally  imperso- 
nal which  escape  from  the  general  analo- 
gies of  theory,  instead  of  extending  con- 
tracts his  system  ;  instead  of  regarding 
these  anomalous  forms  as  arising  from 
the  difliculty  of  representing  abstrac- 
tions, and  therefi>re  valuable  as  shovring 
the  process  as  well  as  the  result — boldly 
attempts  to  correct  them  by  applying  a 
common  measure  and  standard.  Amor- 
phous words  should  be  of  as  much  inter- 
est to  the  philologist  as  amorphous  rocks 
to  the  geologist.  The  adept  in  each 
science  learns  much  from  them,  and  he 
is  but  a  learned  Theban,  who  disregards 
their  historical  and  metaphysical  value, 
and  would  tread  them  down  into  little 
terraces  to  suit  his  own  opinions. 

You  have  heard  what  the  school^boy 
at  Fiesol6  said  to  his  master,  who  was 
endeavouring  to  indoctrinate  him  in  the 
new  use  of  this  fashionable  participle, 
"  It  is  right  enough,"  said  the  boy,  *'  to 
say  that  a  tree  is  being  cut ;  or  a  field  ir 
being  ploughed;  because  both  the  tree 
and  the  field  must  exist  previous  to  the 
action ;  but  to  say  that  a  house  is  being 
built  or  a  well  is  being  dog,  is  sheer 
nonsense,  because  until  the  one  be  built 
and  the  other  be  dug,  they  are  nothing 
at  all— besides  when  we  say,  as  our 
grand-mothers  did,  '  they  are  building  a 
house' — '  they  are  digging  a  well,'  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  action  are  related." 
The  reasoning  is,  to  be  sure,  not  conclu- 
sive, but  against  it  there  is  no  reason  at 
all.  In  every  thing  I  advocate  progress ; 
yet  I  hope  we  shall  have  no  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  It  has  often 
been  remarked,  that  to  translate  a  work 
of  genius,  requires  as  much  talent  in  the 
last  as  in  the  first  author.  How  much 
more  strongly  will  this  apply  to  the 
work  of  rendering  into  a  different  lan- 
guage the  writings  of  inspired  men.  As 
to  the  Westminster,  or  first  authorized 
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taranslaiioii,  I  hold  it  that  the  occasion 
itself—the  delivery  of  the  divine  oracles 
to  an  ignorant  and  semi-harharons  ase 
should  he  accounted  equivalent  to  an  in- 
spiration ;  whereas  were  the  same  work 
to  be  attempted  now,  there  would  be 
great  danger  of  wresting  the  truth  to  suit 
sectarianism  or  deface  and  depreciate  it 
with  controversial  divinity.  Let  us  keep 
it  as  it  is.  The  language  will  never 
again  be  as  pure  and  simple  as  it  was 
then ;  and  for  my  own  part,  I  should  dis- 
like to  own  a  Bible  analyzed  into  concor- 
dances with  the  Cyclopedia.  Here's  an 
episode  for  you  I  But  courage — it's  a 
long  time  yet  to  the  4th  of  March. 
**Revenon8  nous  d  nos  mouions" 

Although  the  President  receives  visits 
of  business  and  ceremony  at  the  govern- 
ment house,  which  was  for  many  years 
his  only  residence,  his  private  and  family 
establishment  is  at  Bon  Repos,  a  well 
appointed  and  rather  palatial  edifice, 
situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Al- 
leghanies,  about  eighty  miles  from  the 
city,  surrounded  by  a  park  of  fine  old 
woods,  and  commanding  an  extended 
view  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  ar- 
chitecture of  the  building  is  light,  but 
stately  and  of  that  original  and  purely 
American  style,  which  dates  from  the 
end  of  the  19th  century,  when  artists 
began  again  to  consider  the  uses  of  pub- 
lic as  well  as  private  buildings,  and  to 
originate  new  arrangements  and  orna- 
tare  of  their  own,  instead  of  merely 
copying  the  models  of  the  ancients.  This 
seat  is  sometimes  called  the  Residence,  but 
bears  more  generally  the  French  name 
which  I  at  first  gave  it.  It  was  so  called 
by  its  first  occupant  iii  remembrance 
of  an  anecdote  now  become  historical  of 
General  Washington.  It  is  said  that  at 
all  his  military  entertainments  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  conclu- 
ding health  given  by  himself  and  held 
as  a  signal  for  drawing  the  tables  was 
Bon  Repos;  the  French  being  used  proba- 
bly in  compliment  to  the  officers  of  that 
n&tioD,  who  were  of  his  family  or  might 
happen  to  be  present. 

The  want  of  some  such  retreat  where 
the  President  could  separate  himself  from 
his  office ;  blow  away  State  cobwebs  from 


his  brain,  and  enjoy  the  ease,  relaxation 
and  privacy  of  an  individual,  had  begun 
to  be  felt  about  the  middle  of  the  19th 
century.  The  government  house  then, 
not  a  fourth  part  of  its  present  dimen- 
sion, overlooked  the  long-pontine  marsh- 
es, and  was  probably,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  it  now,  contrived  like  some 
other  notable  residences  which  we  have 
seen,  so  that  the  rooms  of  State  acted  as 
ventilators,  if  not  condensers  to  the  va- 
pours and  gases  engendered  in  the  sub- 
terranean parts  of  the  building.  This 
used  to  be  a  great  defect  in  the  palaces, 
and  large  baronial  houses  in  the  west  of 
Europe.  The  princely  pile  of  Bucking- 
ham house,  once  a  favourite  residence  of 
Queen  Victoria,  was  originally  so  defect- 
ive in  this  respect  that  wandering  airs 
from  the  kitchen  and  scullery,  expanded 
by  the  heat  of  the  rooms  above,  were 
constantly  perceptible  above  the  more 
elaborate  perfumery  of  the  State  apart- 
ments ;  and  it  required  an  artist  of  great 
skill  and  knowledge  so  to  reform  the 
buildings  as  to  confine  such  exhalations 
to  their  appropriate  limit. 

The  new  residence  of  the  President 
was  designed  to  have  been  in  the  city 
proper,  but  the  project  had  been  so  long 
before  the  Legislature,  that  the  members 
of  the  third  house  (as  it  is  called)  had 
ample  time  to  purchase  every  site  either 
available  or  desirable  for  such  a  build- 
ing ;  and,  it  being  at  that  time  a  recog- 
nized principle  in  morals,  that  what  was 
worth  one  dofllar  to  an  individual,  should 
be  made  to  cost  the  government  five 
thousand,  it  was  discovered,  after  the 
project  had  been  sufficiently  discussed, 
elaborated  and  settled,  that  to  repurchase 
any  of  these  sites  for  the  intended  pur- 
pose, would  take  as  much  money  as  an 
Indian  war.  A  more  spacious,  distant 
and  cheaper  location  was  therefore  se- 
lected, and  subsequent  Presidents  have 
had  reason  to  thank  the  operation  of  the 
general  cupidity,  that  by  its  means  they 
have  been  provided  with  a  quiet  and 
roomy  residence,  with  sufficient  of  ac^a- 
cent  ground  for  air  and  exercise,  instead 
of  being  pent  up  in  the  close  and  crowd- 
ed town.  The  great  eleetoral  railroad 
passes  dose  southward  of  the  mansion 
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'which  18  thus  reached  in  about  an  hour 
and  a  half  from  the  city.  I  will  at  some 
future  time  describe  to  jou  this  fine 
building,  or  at  least  such  of  its  peculiari- 
ties as  I  think  will  interest  you.  So 
mufth  for  Presidents. 

Of  your  next  subject  of  inquiry,  the 
eloquence  of  the  Senator  we  wot  of,  I  can 
from  )»er8onal  knowledge  say  but  little, 
except  that  it  seems  to  be  a  power  gene- 
rally recognized.  I  have  also  noticed 
that  those  who  speak  of  him,  whether 
in  commendation  or  disparagement  (and 
"what  great  gift  has  ever  wanted  such 
accompaniments  I)  rarely  indicate  the 
same  points  either  as  excellencies  or  de- 
fects. But  all  agree  that  he  possesses  in 
a  great  degree,  that  magisterium  of  an 
orator  which  is  found  in  earnestness  and 
sincerity.  When  thoughts  come  from 
the  heart ;  are  the  direct  expressions  of 
our  internal  consciousness  and  feeling, 
articulation  and  gesture  are  but  of  little 
consequence ;  and  may  be  original,  as 
indeed  in  such  cases  they  are  not  apt  to 
be,  or  follow  any  established  pattern  of 
the  time.  This  earnestness  in  the  person 
■we  ^ro  speaking  of  never  frets  nnd  froths 
and  fumes;  does  not  spit  words,  or  shriek 
them  or  whisper  them — make  you  wait  a 
minute  for  a  fact,  and  then  utter  it  in  a 
Toice  which  cannot  be  heard ;  roar 
forth  premises^  and  then  whimper  out 
the  conclusion ;  but,  in  the  height  of 
bis  illustrations,  though  the  words  tread 
thicker  after  each  other,  they  are  all  in 
place;  though  the  voice  swells,  its  tones 
are  all  natural,  and  the  argument,  rising 
in  life-like  proportions  from  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  speaker,  he  himself  is  over- 
shadowed and  lost  in  his  own  creations, 
so  that  while  listening  to  the  name  of 
Clie  oracle  we  forget  both  the  prophet  and 
the  shrine. 

Such  at  least  is  the  description  given 
of  him  by  a  person  of  taste,  talent  and 
long  experience  in  deliberative  assem- 
blies. I  take  the  outline  as  reliable, 
though  it  may  be  a  caricature  rather 
than  a  copy.  I  must  warn  you  generally 
that  you  are  not  to  receive  all  that  I  tell 
you  as  either  fact  or  reasoning  of  my 
own.  AVe  are  established  here  in  a 
coterie,  of  which  both  the  men  and  the 


women  are  professed  politicians — versed 
in  all  old  affairs  of  State,  and  familiar 
with  all  new  ones.  So  that  in  most  re- 
spects I  am  to  be  taken  as  a  scholar  wri- 
ting upon  themes  stated  by  adepts  and 
masters.  As  to  real  eloquence,  when 
employed  upon  any  subject  which  I  un- 
derstood, I  hold  myself  able  to  form  a 
sound  opinion,  and  might  indeed  be 
found  a  more  susceptible  and  judicious 
critic  than  old  stagers,  more  used  ta  de- 
bates and  argument-s ;  as  they  say  new 
plays  are  best  judged  of  by  persons  who 
have  never  been  in  a  theatre.  But  the 
truth  is,  I  have  as  yet  nothing  to  judge 
from — I  lack  the  specimens,  having  heard 
only  one  debate,  and  that  so  entirely  frag- 
mentary and  technical,  that  though  some 
of  the  leading  members  spoke  to  the  bu- 
siness, there  was  not  enough  said  in  all 
to  afford  a  good  sample  of  any.  What 
struck  me  at  once  as  a  defect  in  all  the 
speaking  which  I  have  heard  or  seen  re- 
ported, is  the  constant  iteration  of  the  title 
of  the  presiding  officer  with  the  duplicated 
exclamation  of  sir  !  laid  upon  the  back  of 
it,  which  seems  to  me  to  have  no  other 
effect  than  to  give  a  wrangling  and  a 
quarrelsome  character  to  the  argument, 
which  is  both  unnecessary  and  undigni- 
fied. I  cut  the  following  from  the  Con- 
tinent of  yesterday  as  a  specimen. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  of  the  chamber  say  that  this 
act  was  the  result  of  a  compromise  made 
by  one  Legislature  to  be  binding  upon 
all  its  successors,  and  for  its  validity  and 
binding  quality,  they  refer  to  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  the  compromises  of 
the  constitution,  by  which,  sir,  we  of  the 
present  day  are  to  understand  certain 
ante-nuptial  agreements  precedent  to  the 
formation  of  that  instrument — the  proto- 
col, as  diplomatists  say,  of  the  final  and 
concluding  act — sir,  I  deny  the  validity 
of  any  such  compromises — I  deny  and 
repudiate  them  altogether.  Compromise, 
sir,  has  grown  to  be  a  dishonest  word. 
Yes,  'ir,  it  does  not  belong  to  our  lan- 
guage. It  is  a  word,  sir,  not  to  be  found 
in  our  early  State  papers,  at  least  not  in 
the  sense  appertaining  to  it  now.  It 
belongs,  sir,  to  the  old  world — to  the 
corrupt  and   infected  diplomacy  of  de- 
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cajed  governments.  We  borrowed  it 
from  them,  sir,  in  the  days  of  paper  cur^ 
rency,  fancy  stocks,  forged  scrip,  land 
donations,  Kansas  constitutions,  womens' 
rights,  abolition  preaching,  spiritual  rap- 
pings,  fillibnstering,  fourierism.  What 
is  the  technical  meaning  of  this  word 
compromise?  Its  meaning  is  technical 
in  politics  and  differs  entirely  from  its 
general  acceptation.  Suppose,  sir,  it  was 
said  that  you  and  I  were  compromised, 
what  would  it  mean?  It  would  mean, 
sir,  that  you  had  prirately — yes,  sir,  pri- 
vately promised  to  do  certain  things  for 
me,  and  that  I  had  privately  promised  to 
do  certain  things  for  you  as  an  equiva- 
lent. That  would  be  the  meaning  of  it, 
sir.  In  such  a  case  our  fathers  would 
have  said,  that  you  and  I  had  made  a 
bargain — an  agreement.  That  is  the 
English  of  it.  But,  sir,  this  phrase  will 
no  longer  answer  in  politics.  It  is  too 
plain,  sir, — it  is  'rank,  it  smells  to 
heaven.'  Sir,  when  it  was  first  sup- 
posed and  asserted  in  this  country,  that 
two  distinguished  politicians  had  made  a 
bargain,  the  whole  nation  was  offended. 
The  mere  intimation  of  it  turned  the  tide 
of  a  Presidential  election  and  damned 
effectually  two  politicians  as  honest — 
yes,  sir,  as  honest,  I  dare  not  go  fur- 
ther, as  any  that  now  hear  me.  The 
word  was  changed  immediately.  To  bar- 
gain, sir,  is  vulgar,  is  fulsome — but  to 
be  compromised,  heaven  bless  you,  sir, 
that  is  no  crime  at  all — it  is  the  fashion, 
sir,— the  French  fashion.  Compromise 
is  *  your  <»nly  wear.' " 

I  have  taken  a  passage  at  random  from 
the  printed  speeches.  It  has  probably 
suffered  amputation  in  this  respect  from 
the  reporters :  for  you  are  to  know  that 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  spoken  and 
the  reported  debates,  in  the  arrangement 
of  language,  are  not  always  similar.  In 
some  of  the  speeches  which  I  heard  upon 
the  oocasion  referred  to,  the  eternal  Sir 
seemed  to  make  a  part  of  every  sentence — 
so  much  so  that  the  whole  oration  was 
broken  up  like  an  auctioneer's  Cantata, 
"  Five  and  six-pence,  gentlemen — gentle- 
men, five  and  six-pence — five  shillings 
and  six  pence,  gentlemen,  is  bid  for  this 
beaatiful   statuette— five  and  six,"  S^„ 


&c.  This  apostrophe  to  the  audience 
is,  of  course,  necessary  in  all  publio 
speaking.  It  is  only  the  redundancy 
which  makes  it  an  abuse  and  an  offense, 
and  this  particularly  when  the  word 
used  is  short  and  harsh.  The  "0  Andres 
Athenaioi "  of  Demosthenes  is  often  re- 
peated, but  it  has  nine  vowels,  and  ii 
always  inset  where  it  swells  the  ca- 
dences of  the  sounding  and  melodious  old 
language.  That  this  appellative  lingered 
long  among  the  echoes  of  Greece,  as  an 
alarm  to  patriotism,  we  may  infer  from 
the  circumstance  that  Saint  Paul  opens 
with  it  his  address  to  the  Athenian! 
from  the  hill  of  Mars.  The  Roman  in- 
vocation either  in  the  Senate  or  Forum 
was  not  melodious,  and  we  find  it 
coming  but  seldom  in  their  orations. 
By  Cicero  it  is  always  enveloped  in 
a  band  of  short  vocal  words  as  thns, 
"  Quce  cum  tia  sint,  QuiriieSf  dhc,  dhc" 

The  words  of  address  in  our  country, 
as  well  as  in  England,  as  Mr.  Speaker — 
Mr.  President,  sir,  and  so  forth,  are  all 
short  and  harsh,  and  should  be  omitted 
unless  where  very  natural  or  absolutely 
necessary,  and  always  so  inserted  as  not 
to  mar  the  harmony  of  the  language* 
On  examitiing  the  most  famous  English 
orations,  I  find  that  the  best  of  them 
have  the  fewest  vocatives  of  this  sort. 
In  Mr.  Pitt's  celebrated  speech  on  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  upon  which 
the  sun  rose  to  supply  him  with  that 
beautiful  illustration  of  the  extent  of 
British  dominion,  there  are  but  nineteen 
sirs.  In  Lord  Brougham's  speech  on 
parliamentary  reform  but  nine.  A  speech 
of  Mr.  Webster's  in  the  Senate,  and  said 
to  have  been  his  most  powerful  effort, 
contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-five; 
but  they  are  for  the  most  part  so  en- 
veloped in  the  diction  as  not  to  offend 
by  their  prominence.  Burke  and  Sheri- 
dan in  their  speeches  before  the  peers, 
have  belorded  their  audience  beyond  all 
measure.  Perhaps  we  might  apply  to 
them  what  Byron  said  of  their  lesser 
countryman,  the  poet,  "  Tommy  loves  a 
lord."  At  any  rate  these  unnecessary 
interjections,  like  pock-marks  on  a  good 
face,  destroy  both  delicacy  and  expres- 
sion. 
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TIm  ceremony  of  opening  the  retarns 
ef  Totes  given  in  the  different  Statee 
nt  the  eleetion  for  President,  and  an- 
nouncing the  result  is  to  take  place  to- 
aioRow  in  the  Capitol.  This  great  act 
ef  State  is  performed  by  the  Senate  and 
SepreeentatiTCS  in  joint  session.  I  will 
give  you  an  account  of  it  in  my  next. 
Sxfluse  this  disoursiTC  epistle  which  has 
ton  into  a  lecture  on  rhetoric — ^and  adieu  I 

J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  YII. 

IKOa  THB  &▲■■  TO  THE  SASB. 

QwEirter  of  ike  SenaU,  \ 
February  ^th,  A.  D.  2029.     j 

Mr  DxAR  Mart: 

The  ceremony  of  which  I  spoke  in  the 
conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  and  which 
is  the  grand  preliminary  to  the  installa- 
tion of  the  50th  President,  took  place 
yesterday  in  the  hall  of  the  Constitution. 
This  magnificent  apartment,  designed  for 
this  and  similar  acts  of  State,  may  be 
called  the  Theatre  of  the  edifice,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  spacious  rooms  in  the 
world.  Its  dimensions  have  been  deter- 
mined so  as  to  include  the  greatest  space 
in  which  a  human  voice  of  usual  force 
and  compass  can  be  beard  distinctly. 
This  being  the  utmost  extent  available, 
for  either  legislative  or  forensic  purposes, 
to  have  enclosed  and  elaborated  a  larger 
area  would  have  shown  both  want  of 
judgment  and  of  taste.  I^he  hall  termi- 
nates at  its  eastern  end  in  a  dais  or 
platform  slightly  curved  into  the  cham- 
ber, and  raised  five  steps  above  the  floor. 
From  this  elevation  there  open  four  deep- 
arched  windows,  giving  a  strong  light 
to  this  portion  of  the  hall,  so  that  what- 
ever ceremonial  is  transacted  there,  can 
be  witnessed  not  only  from  the  whole  in- 
terior but  also  to  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  without  To  take  the 
largest  practicable  space  and  adapt  it 
both  for  audience  and  exhibition  to  the 
greatest  number  of  spectators  was  the 
object  which  the  architect  proposed  to 


himself,  and  to  this  end  alone  the  shape 
and  ornature  of  the  chamber  has  been 
made  subservient  So  far  as  I  am  a 
judge*  and  it  is  also  the  general  verdicti 
he  has  as  perfectly  fulfilled  his  purpose 
as  is  permitted  to  mere  human  agency, 
and  at  the  same  time  embellished  his 
work  with  a  class  of  decorations  at 
once  magnificent  and  original. 

The  hall  occupies  the  eastern  half  of 
the  North  Capitol.  The  entrance  to  it 
is  from  the  west  through  a  quadrangle 
made  by  the  intersection  of  the  two 
principal  corridors — one  answering  to 
the  nave  which  leads  from  the  west,  con- 
necting with  the  white  Capitol ;  and  the 
other  to  the  transept  which  divides  the 
building  and  leads  from  the  north  front 
into  the  court.  The  anglee  of  this  in- 
tersection are  cut  off  by  sides  of  about 
fifty  feet  in  width  ascending  to  the  roo( 
from  which  light  is  admitted.  The  lower 
parts  of  these  sides  are  panelled  and 
richly  decorated,  and  behind  them  are 
the  main  stair-cases  leading  to  the  upper 
parts  of  the  building ;  but  in  the  second 
story  these  faces  of  the  quadrangle  have 
niches,  in  which  are  placed  the  four  col- 
ossal statues  of  which  you  have  heard 
so  much:  the  work  of  the  American 
Cellini,  representing  the  four  ages  of  the 
world,  the  Nomadic,  Agricultural,  the 
Heroic,  and  the  Present 

On  entering  the  hall  the  first  thing  we 
are  struck  with  is  its  great  capacity.  The 
object  of  the  architect  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  opposite  of  him  of  St 
Peter's,  to  enlarge  in  appearance  an  ac- 
tually small  dimension.  The  angles  of 
the  primitive  figure  are  cut  off  by  equal 
planes,  so  that  the  interior  presents  an 
octagon  with  six  short  sides  and  two  long 
ones.  At  each  angle  of  the  interior  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  long  sides,  are  four 
massive  columnsi  supporting  a  decorated 
entablature,  and  serving  as  imposts  for 
the  sweeping  roof.  The  ribs  of  the 
arches  are  marked  on  the  roof  by 
lines  richly  decorated  with  grotesque 
sculpture:  but  between  these  the  whole 
vault  is  broken  into  planes,  the  divisions 
between  which  are  also  embellished  with 
a  light  and  leafy  tracery.  From  the  cen- 
tral compartment  and   at   the   higheet 
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part  of  the  roof  the  light  is  admitted 
through  a  circular  window.  The  col- 
umns are  massive,  with  lion-heads  in 
half-relief  on  the  die  of  the  pedestal,  the 
capital  heing  composed  of  fonr  closed 
eagles,  the  wings  just  touching,  and  the 
beak  serving  as  a  volute,  while  a  broad 
fillet  of  grotesque  foliage  covers  the  feet 
of  the  birds  and  terminates  the  decora- 
tion. 

In  the  ornature  of  this  immense  apart- 
ment all,  even  the  minutest  accessories, 
have  been  so  disposed  to  perfect  its  adap- 
tation both  for  audience  and  exhibition. 
All  reverberations  or  eddies  of  sound 
have  been  cut  off  or  provided  for.  The 
lights  are  also  so  arranged  as  to  fall 
strongest  on  the  places  to  be  occupied  by 
the  principal  personages  in  the  several 
acts  or  ceremonials  here  to  be  presented : 
and  to  enliven  and  bring  out  the  inimi- 
table tableaux  with  which  the  walls  are 
covered. 

The  first  sensation  experienced  by  a 
spectator  is,  that  he  has  entered  a  grotto 
where  the  stalactites  have  wreathed  them- 
selves into  regular  forms,  making  pan- 
els and  compartments  upon  which  the 
light,  falling  through  chrystal  openings 
and  separated  into  colours,  has  photo- 
graphed the  history  of  mankind.  The 
disposition  of  every  part  is  such  as  to 
give  to  the  whole  apartment,  even  when 
empty,  a  populous  and  movable  appear^ 
ance. 

Of  the  paintings  (they  are  not  fres- 
eoes)  which  fill  the  compartments  in  the 
roof  and  walls  representing  important 
events,  epochs  of  progress  in  civilisation 
and  government,  you  have  seen  and  are 
familiar  with  the  prints  of  them,  but  of 
their  more  superlative  excellencies,  ef- 
fects ancillary  to  the  design  and  depend- 
ant on  colouring  and  position  you  must 
see  to  judge.  The  principal  piece,  the 
delivery  of  the  Law  from  Mount  Sinai, 
which  occupies  the  central  portion  of 
the  Eastern  end,  and  fronts  the  specta- 
tor as  he  enters,  is  a  great  conception, 
executed  with  the  very  highest  capacity 
of  art.  Though  it  contains  many  aux- 
iliaries, to  which  the  eye  occasionally 
reverts,  still  the  management  of  the 
back-ground  of  mountain  and  cloud,  re- 


lieves as  from  the  distraction  often  pro- 
duced in  great  pictures  and  concentrates 
attention  on  the  principal  gronp,  upon 
which  the  light  falls  directly  from  the 
roof.  We  see  nothing  but  the  great  ad, 
the  enforcement  of  obedience  as  the  con- 
dition of  our  existence  here  and  here- 
after. This  picture  is  placed  appropri- 
ately so  as  to  be  visible  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  hall,  and  is  a  proper 
acknowledgment  of  belief  in  the  divine 
origin  of  onr  most  holy  religion.  It  is* 
you  know,  the  work  of  the  American 
Buonoratti,  who  was  a  long  time  coming 
but  came  at  last.  The  choice  and  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  in  all  these 
pictures  are  the  work  of  this  mighty 
genius,  and  many  of  the  designs  receiv- 
ed the  finishing  touches  from  his  hand. 
In  the  panel  which  represents  Numa  in 
conference  with  Egeria,  that  myth  as- 
sumes an  aspect  at  once  philosophic  and 
beautiful.  Both  monarch  and  nymph 
are  represented  as  seated.  On  the  king's 
knee  is  a  scroll  or  Roman  book,  and  at 
his  feet  the  short,  sharp  sword  of  his  na- 
tion, the  belt  lying  loose  upon  it.  His 
right  hand  rests  on  the  crest  of  a  hel- 
met, which  seems  just  to  have  been  ta- 
ken off,  and  his  left  supports  his  chin, 
the  attitude  *  and  expression  being  one 
of  goodness  and  hope  and  wonder.  The 
nymph  is  placing  with  one  hand  on  his 
brow  the  fillet  usually  worn  by  an  augur  or 
pontiff,  while  with  the  other  she  points  to 
the  representation  of  a  triumphal  proces- 
sion seen  like  a  vision  on  the  olonds  of  an 
evening  sky.  The  nymph  is  purely  di- 
vine— ^her  face  beaming  with  that  ex- 
pression of  hope  and  love  and  sadness 
which  we  may  suppose  Alcmenae  to  have 
worn  when  instructing  or  reproving  Her- 
cules. Tou  know  the  gross  and  wicked 
construction  .which  has  been  put  upon 
this  beautiful  fable  by  certain  wits  and 
commentators — the  same  kind  of  sacri- 
lege with  which  Voltaire  polluted  the 
legend  of  his  country  concerning  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  It  is  the  highest  and 
purest  function  of  art  to  remove  suoh 
stains  from  the  tablets  of  history — stains 
by  which  patriotism  is  disfigured  into 
loathsome  vice,  and  pure  purpose  de- 
famed into  sensual  impulse.    Of  the  more 
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modern  representatioDs :  the  weak  and 
wicked  king  John  in  the  hands  of  the 
liron-barons  at  Runnymede — Hampden  on 
his  trial  for  refusing  to  pay  ship  money, 
and  Luther  at  Worms,  are  perhaps  tlioso 
in  Tvhich  the  skill  of  the  artist  has  been 
most  successful.  In  all  of  them  the  se- 
condary personages  are  few,  well-group- 
ed and  chosen  to  indicate  both  the 
eauses  and  consequences  of  the  principal 
event. 

To  the  lower  and  western  compart-> 
ments  have  been  consigned  representa- 
tions of  the  proper  history  of  our  own 
nation,  and  in  this  part  of  his  labour, 
where  the  difficulty  has  been  increased 
by  the  proximity  of  the  subject,  the  pain- 
ter has  shewn  as  much  modesty  as  talent. 
He  has  been  especially  happy  in  soften- 
ing the  close  cut  and  tag-rag  uniforms 
and  draperies  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  and  covering  up  these 
ehort-curyed  outlines  l>y  judicious  com- 
'bination.    You  know  that  for  the  whole 
of  this  period  artists  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed by  the  queer  habiliments  worn 
by  both  sexes,  and  obliged  to  be  false  to 
the  age  in   which  they  lived  by  drap- 
ing their  subjects  in   antique  costumes. 
The  dresses  worn  in  those  days  both  com- 
mon and  official  had  been  cut  and  carv- 
ed into    such   fantastic  and  abominable 
shapes  that  gentlewomen  of  taste  preferred 
to  have  their  portraits  taken  either  hel- 
met«d  like  Minerva,  or  half-naked  like 
Venus,  rather  than  let  their  faces  appear 
on  canvass,  and  that  in   perpetuo,  like 
figure  heads  to  the  large  parti -colon  red 
balloons  which,  with  other  monstrosities, 
they  were  compelled  to  wear  in  real  life. 
In  so  doing,  my   dear  Mary,   our  sex, 
though  they  have  been  censured  for  it, 
and  even  accused  of  immodesty,  certain- 
ly showed  much  more    taste  than  the 
other,  who  seem  always  to  have  prefer- 
red being  exhibited  and  preserved  in  the 
current  costume.    The  ordinary  as  well 
as  the  official   habiliments    of   men  in 
these  days  were  equally  monstrous  and 
incredible  as  our  own,  and  yet  from  the 
times  of  Vandyke  and  Lely  to  those  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and   Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence,  the  Lord  Chancellors  of  Eng- 
land have  been  represented  on  canvass 


as  masses  of  wool,  silk  and  embroidery, 
with  nothing  human  but  the  face  from 
the  eye-brows  to  the  chin.  The  soldiers 
also  with  the  exception  only,  as  I  believe, 
of  the  great  Napoleon  and  the  Iron-Duke, 
whose  best  accredited  resemblances  make 
them  appear  in  plain  green  or  gray, 
have  exhibited  the  same  weakness,  and 
their  official  integuments,  whether  of 
iron  and  steel,  or  buff  broad-cloth  and 
tinse],  were  as  incommensurable  as  the 
others.  Close  cut  coats,  embroidered  with 
straps  and  covered  with  buttons,  indicat- 
ing the  places  of  the  ribs  and  bones  be- 
neath, and  marking  for  the  rifle  the 
chinks  of  most  certain  and  fatal  attaint, 
surmounted  by  head-gear  hard  and  heavy, 
without  pretence  either  to  defense  or 
comfort,  composed  the  panoply  of  mili- 
tary men  of  this  age,  and  they  are  pre- 
served in  it  on  the  canvass.  During  the 
same  period  the  beauties  of  the  courts 
of  England  and  France,  from  the  first 
Charles  to  the  fourth  George,  figure  as 
Minervas  and  Cybefles,  Dianas  and 
Hebes,  their  ordinary  apparel  being  still 
preserved  in  the  families  of  their  de- 
scendants like  armour  in  the  old  baron- 
ial halls  or  in  the  tower  of  London. 
Such  chimeras  have  for  the  roost  part 
disappeared,  and  the  great  artist  has  suc- 
ceeeded  tolerably  in  concealing  them  in 
his  pictures  of  the  revolutionary  period 
when  this  species  of  monstrosity  was 
nearly  at  its  height. 

In  his  pictures  of  the  revolutionary 
period,  our  artist  has  eschewed  as  much 
as  possible  battles  aud  smoke— subjects 
which  ordinary  painters  are  prone  to  oc- 
cupy themselves  with.  Thus  the  great 
feat  of  General  Putnam,  (the  opposite  of 
that  recorded  by  the  great  dramatist  of 
*'  that  sprightly  Scot  of  Scots  the  Doug- 
lass*' who  rode  up  a  hill  perpendicular, 
old  Put,  having  performed  the  most  dan- 
gerous exploit  of  riding  downy)  has  not 
been  deemed  worth  preservation.  Of 
this  period  our  artist  has  chosen  rather 
to  preserve  the  scene  where  Patrick 
Henry  spoke  treason — the  miraculous  ad- 
dress of  Hamilton  in  the  Fields  at  New 
York — the  first  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence — "Washington  re- 
ceiving the  report  at  the  battle  of  Bran- 
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d  J  wine  that  Sullivan  had  been  out- 
flanked— the  inspection  of  the  army  at 
Valley  Forge — Washington  resigning  his 
commission.  With  these  and  similar 
saljjccts  his  genius  occupied  itself,  nnd 
in  nearly  all  of  them  he  has  triumphed. 
Another  excellence  of  our  Buonoratti  is 
thi.s  that  he  has  humanized  his  war 
pieces  by  the  introduction  of  women,  and 
that  too  in  their  natural  and  kindliest 
character,  not  as  spies,  thieves,  or  stab- 
bers.  The  history  of  the  revolution  af- 
fords many  instances  of  female  devotion 
and  patriotism  with  which  as  auxilia- 
ries these  beautiful  tableaux  are  embel- 
lished. 

But  perhaps  the  greatest  service  which 
thia  mighty  genius  has  rendered  to  his 
native  country,  is  found  in  the  connec- 
tion which  his  immortal  productions  has 
formed  between  the  history  of  our  own 
people,  and  the  history  of  the  parent 
country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  world. 
In  the  earlier  days  of  the  Republic— that 
is,  up  to  the  times  of  forged-stocks,  stuff- 
ed ballot-boxes,  bribed  legislators,  con- 
structive mileage,  and  conquests  by  ex- 
pansion— all  the  historical  paintings  in 
our  publ'c  halls  represented  successes  or 
conquests  of  our  own  nation,  and  the 
necessary  results  of  such  exclusive  ex- 
hibitions was  to  create  nnd  foster  an  in- 
ordinate national  pride,  and  a  tyrannical 
and  domineering  spirit  in  our  intercourse 
with  foreigners.  The  prelude  to  all  our 
acts  of  State  was  a  flourish  about  righU) 
and  freedom  exclusively  our  own  :  and 
such  constantly  repeated  manifestoes 
were  the  more  wrong,  unreasonable,  and 
offensive  in  that  our  own  country  was  at 
that  time  the  acknowledged  and  prefer- 
red asylum  to  the  oppressed  of  all  the 
world,  and  its  constitution  and  govern- 
ment based  on  the  original  equality  of. 
all  men.  It  was  a  singular  contradic- 
tion that  during  a  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  we  were  justifying  our 
acquisition  of  territory,  as  heritors  of 
the  dominant  qualities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  destined,  as  we  thought,  to 
populate  and  civilize  both  the  American 
continents,  we  should  at  the  same  mo- 
ment be  excluding  from  citizenship  peo- 
ple of  this  very  same  race  as  unfit  for 


self-government — maintain,  in  one  breath, 
not  only  that  all  men  are  born  equal, 
but  that  they  remain  so:  insist  upon  it 
in  the  case  of  the  negro  and  his  derives 
— and  the  next  moment  deny  the  same 
ditgmas,  one  and  all,  in  the  case  of  our 
nearer  correlatives  of  European  extrac- 
tion. It  seems  as  reasonable  as  if  a 
leader  of  the  turf  should  pride  himself 
on  possessing  the  offspring  of  Cbilders  or 
Diomed  ten  times  removed,  and  at  the 
same  time  decry  and  defame  their  more 
recent  and  immediate  progeny. 

Now,  our  humane  artist  by  preserv- 
ing in  his  representations  the  struggles 
and  triumphs  of  civil  and  religious  lib- 
erty in  Britain,  in  Holland,  France  and 
other  countries,  and  connecting  them 
with  similar  pious  and  "patriotic  achiev- 
ment  in  our  own,  has  softened  and  puri- 
fied this  ultra  American  propensity  and 
shown  the  reasonable  limit  by  which  it 
should  be  confined. 

And  here,  my  dear  Mary,  the  limit  of 
my  letter  has  been  reached,  and  I  have, 
as  usual,  abused  your  patience — wasting 
my  time  and  your  own  in  describing  the 
Theatre,  sweeping  the  stage,  and  trim- 
ming the  lights,  leaving  the  players  out- 
side unreceived  and  unacknowledged. 
Pray  you  forgive  me  this  once.  As  we 
get  further  on  the  road  I  will  have  my 
travelling  equipage  under  better  me- 
nage. 

Ever  yours,  J.  D.  P, 


LETTER  VIII. 


FROM  THE  SAME  TO  THE  SAME. 


Quarter  of  the  Senate,     \ 
February  — th,  2029.  J 


Mr  Dear  Mart: 

In  my  last  I  described  to  you  as  far  as 
description  can  reach  such  a  subject,  the 
hall  of  the  Constitution,  in  which  were  to 
be  counted  the  votes  given  at  the  last  elec- 
tion for  President  and  Vice-President, 
and  the  result  certified  and  proclaimed  to 
the  people.  The  temperature  of  this  spa- 
cious apartment  had  been  undergoing  a 
gradual  change  for  a  day  or  two  previous ; 
so  that  at  the  time  appointed  for  this  im^^* 
portant  ceremony,  the  air  within  was  both 
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comfortable  and  elastic.  Experiments 
have  shown  that  when  the  temperatare  of 
the  external  Atmosphere  is  twenty  de- 
grees Fahrenheit,  a  temperatore  of  45°  in 
the  empty  hall  is  rapidly  changed  to  62° 
when  filled  with  spectators  and  a  scale 
has  been  constructed,  by  which  to  regu- 
late the  supply  of  heat  and  ventilation, 
as  well  for  any  existing  natural  tempera- 
ture as  for  any  possible  number  of  audi- 
ence within;  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  air  and  heat  being  as  perfectly  indica- 
ted and  as  entirely  under  the  control  of 
the  attendants  as  the  supply  of  water  and 
steam  in  a  steam  engine. 

At  ten  o'clock,  the  doors  of  the  corri- 
dor, leading  from  the  court  of  the  Capitol, 
were  thrown  open  for  the  admission  of 
ladies  with  thoir.  attendants  of  the  other 
sex,  who  were  received  by  the  chamber- 
lains and  ushers,  and  conducted  to  the 
part  of  the  hall  allotted  to  them.  About 
11  o'clock  this  access  was  closed,  and  gen- 
tlemen were  admitted  by  the  main  North- 
ern entrance,  until  the  still  vacant  portion 
of  the  interior  had  been  filled,  when  this 
approach  was  also  shut.  At  the  eastern 
end  of  the  apartment,  the  dais  and  a  cir- 
cular portion  of  the  hall  had  been  enclo- 
sed by  a  circular  barrier,  within  which 
were  placed  seats  for  the  Senators  and 
Representatives :  and  in  the  centre  of  the 
dais  appeared  an  elevated  seat  with  desks 
and  other  conveniences  for  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  assembly. 

A  little  after  eleven  o'clock,  the  Repre- 
sentatives entered  the  apartment  and  seat- 
ed themselves  on  the  left  of  the  enclosed 
space,  in  front  of  the  dais :  the  speaker 
occupying  the  raised  seat,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  clerk  of  the  house  the 
desk  on  his  left.  A  few  minutes  after- 
ward, the  Senate  also  made  their  appear- 
ance,  and  took  seats  on  the  right  of  the 
Representatives :  their  President  seating 
himself  on  the  right  of  the  Speaker,  who 
rose  to  receive  him.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  occupied  a  seat  at  a  table  on  the 
right,  upon  which  was  placed  a  dark  col- 
oured casket,  containing  the  returns  of  the 
votes.  The  President  of  the  Senate  is 
the  presiding  officer  of  this  joint  meeting : 
this  being  the  only  act  of  State  in  which 
the  two  chambers  have  cognate  authority. 


The  President  announced  the  business 
of  the  session,  and  it  was  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded in  as  follows:  The  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  having  opened,  with  some  for- 
mality, the  dark  coloured  casket  already 
mentioned,  took  therefrom  and  delivered 
to  the  President,  for  each  State  in  the  or- 
der of  its  admission  into  the  confederacy, 
the  sealed  return  of  the  votes  given  in  its 
electoral  colleges,  who  broke  the  seals, 
verified  the  paper  and  delivered  it  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  house,  who  scrutinized  it 
in  like  manner.  When  thus  authentica- 
ted, the  number  of  votes,  and  for  whom 
cast,  was  announced  and  recorded  by  the 
Senators.  This  process  was  continued 
until  the  returns  from  all  the  States  had 
been  thus  verified,  when  the  result  was 
announced  by  the  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  business  of  the  Session  being 
thus  complete,  a  loud  cheer  rang  through 
the  lofty  hall,  which  was  caught  up  and 
answered  from  without,  and  amid  the 
general  acclamation  and  repeated  salvoes 
of  artillery,  the  Legislators  withdrew  to 
their  respective  chambers. 

In  this  assembly  there  has  rarely  been 
any  debate.  Its  function  being  only  to 
determine  that  the  prescribed  forms  of 
election  have  been  strictly  complied  with : 
and  as  any  fatal  defect  in  this  respect  can 
scarcely  happen,  unless  by  intention,  the 
canvass  has  generally  been  terminated  in 
a  few  hours.  Should  there  be  a  close 
contest,  and  the  vote  of  a  State  be  endan- 
gered by  informality  of  procedure,  the 
action  of  this  body  might  be  both  pro- 
tracted and  dangerous.  The  ceremony 
though  brief  and  simple,  without  any 
machinery  or  decoration,  except  the  little 
black  casket  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate, had  nevertheless  in  it  something  both 
august  and  solemn.  We  could  not  help 
feeling  that  this  was  the  free  expression 
of  the  will  of  a  great  people,  as  to  the 
person  who  should,  for  a  limited  time, 
bear  rule  over  them,  and  which  having 
passed  through  an  intermediate  and  dele- 
gated representation,  was  finally  accred- 
ited and  made  valid  here ;  while,  with 
this  feeling,  the  mind  naturally  reverted 
to  those  periods  of  government,  when 
such  an  act  could  only  have  occurred  at 
the  commencement  or  end  of  civil  com- 
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motion,  and  eren  then,  expressed  bat  the 
passage  of  an  hereditary  authority,  alto- 
gether irrespective  of  the  will  of  its  oiti- 
sens  or  subjects — such  were  the  thoughts 
doubtless  of  many  present.  Thoughts 
bringing  with  them  feelings  of  gratitude, 
earnestness  and  hope.  During  the  whole 
process,  there  was  an  almost  perfect  si- 
lence in  the  great  hall,  scarce  broken  by 
now  and  then  the  rustle  of  a  dress,  or  a 
suppressed  whisper.  It  is  said  that  about 
fiye  thousand  persons  were  present,  of 
which  number  the  members  of  the  two 
chambers  made  five  hundred  and  sixty. 

As  the  light  from  the  high  arched  win- 
dows, in  the  Eastern  end  of  the  apart- 
ment, fell  strongly  upon  these  official  per- 
sonages, I  was  prompted  irresistibly  to 
indulge  my  inclination  for  analysis  and 
generalization,  in  endeavouring  to  disco- 
Ter  if  there  existed  any  distinguishing 
characteristic  or  peculiarity,  by  which  the 
members  of  the  one  house  might  be  known 
from  those  of  the  other.  That  is,  if  there 
were  a  generic  distinction  between  a  Sen- 
ator and  a  Representative.  For  though  I 
hold  it  impossible  from  lineament  or  ex- 
pression of  countenance  to  determine  the 
original  strength  and  quality  of  men's 
minds ;  or,  as  the  great  Dramatist  says, 

"  There's  no  art 
To  find  the  mind's  coDstruction  in  the  face/' 

Btill  my  belief  is  not  the  less  strong,  that 
habits  of  thought  and  feeling  leave  al- 
ways traces  in  eye  and  brow,  cheek  and 
lip,  the  meaning  of  which  may  be  decy- 
phered  by  a  general  key.  There  are  in. 
stances  constant  enough,  and  frequent 
enough,  to  attract  the  notice  even  of  the 
youngest  and  most  careless  observers, 
where  change  of  habit,  of  business,  or 
association,  has  reformed  or  deformed 
countenances  almost  to  the  extent  of  Neb- 
uchadnezar's,  in  whom  impiety  and  in- 
dulgence had  widened  lip  and  distended 
nostril,  till  the  face  became  the  face  of  a 
beast  and  not  of  a  man ;  or  till,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  "  the  form  of 
bia  visage  was  changed.'^ 

On  a  close  scrutiny  of  these  Legisla- 

'tors,  I  could  not  detect  any  prominent 

difference  between  the  two  houses,  except 

that  the  lower  chamber  seemed  to  have 


more  mobility  than  the  other.  There  was 
more  fluctuation  and  change  of  position, 
more  murmur  and  gesticulation  among 
them  than  among  their  compatriots  on 
the  right.  In  continuing  my  observa- 
tions, I  noticed  that  the  Senators  were  in 
general  men  of  larger  stature,  or  where 
this  was  not  the  case,  gave  evidence  of 
more  healthful  and  powerful  constitu- 
tions than  their  fellows :  from  which  the 
conclusion  is  natural  that  the  earlier 
contests  in  politics  are  exacting  upon 
the  combatants,  requiring  endurance  as 
much  as  talent,  and  that  many  enter  the 
race  who  never  reach  the  goal.  Indeed, 
the  excellent  of  ihe  earth,  whether  in 
war,  in  politics,  in  science,  or  in  art, 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  men  of 
a  strong  and  well  organized  physique,  and 
where  this  capital  has  been  wanting,  it 
has  been  supplied  by  constant,  severe 
and  well  ordered  training.  The  body 
must  be  well  brokon  to  spur  and  bridle 
before  it  is  fit  to  carry  the  mind  in  long 
or  profitable  journeys.  The  fearful  pas- 
times of  William  of  Orange  as  a  hunter 
amid  the  forests,  swamps,  and  dykes  of 
the  Netherlands,  were  not  mere  wanton 
indulgences  of  his  natural  love  of  danger, 
but  well  co-ordinated  exercises  of  both 
mind  and  body,  giving  to  him  in  after 
years,  and  in  many  a  bloody  field,  that 
sure  seat,  quick  eye  and  cool  judgment, 
which  either  led  to  conquest  or  reor- 
ganized defeat.  The*8trong  and  health- 
ful personnel  which  is  recorded  of  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  Cellini,  and  which  was  seen 
in  later  days  in  Scott,  Brougham,  Hum- 
boldt and  Arago,  are  proof  conclusive 
how  much  success  in  mental  effort  de- 
pends upon  physical  co-operation. 

But  if  indicia  be  wanting  by  which  to 
distinguish  the  Legislators  of  one  cham- 
ber from  those  of  the  other,  there  is 
one  general  characteristic  pervading  the 
whole  class,  which  is  sufficiently  observa- 
ble and  definite.  This  is  derived  from 
the  habit  of  transacting  busiuess  in  a 
crowd,  whether  during  the  session  or 
the  recess.  They  are  constantly  in 
the  presence  of  the  public.  It  is  rare 
during  any  debate  that  you  find  ten 
listeners  in  the  house  itself.  All  the 
others  are  either  writing  or  communica- 
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ting  verbally  in  under  tones  with  each 
other.  Thej  acquire  a  habit  of  abstrac- 
tion rarely  attained  in  any  other  Bchool, 
which  they  carry  with  them  into  general 
Bociety.  When  therefore  you  meet  in 
the  saloons  of  Washington,  a  person  who 
walks  through  the  crowd,  without  ma- 
king much  or  any  recognition  to  those  he 
meets,  and  who,  when  he  addresses  any 
one,  puts  his  face  close  to  the  listener 
and  speaks  in  low  tones  with  long  inter- 
vals of  silence — the  sentences  being  all 
short,  oracular  and  coupled  with  some 
mesmeric  influence  upon  the  hearer,  you 
may  be  sure  that  one  or  both  of  the  per- 
sonages are  members  of  Congress.  The 
actor  who  performs  this  part  of  the  pan- 
tomime best  being  probably  a  member  of 
the  upper  house.  In  ordinary  conversa- 
tion they  all  speak  low  and  lay  their 
heads  together,  as  if  they  were  breathing 
thoughts  without  the  use  of  language. 
And  in  this  way  votes  are  promised  or 
counted — appointments  made,  and  all 
the  ponderous  machinery  of  legislation 
moves  like  Milton's  planet,  "soft  spin- 
ning on  its  axle.'' 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  "  mecacique 
Legislatif "  in  quiet  times,  among  friends 
and  in  fair  weather ;  but  when  the  ma- 
chinery becomes  rusted  or  clogged,  or 
has  been  over-wrought,  adjustment  must 
be  effected  and  equilibrium  restored, 
either  by  a  tart  speech,  or  may-hap  a. 
blow  in  the  lobby  or  a  free  fight  in  front 
of  the  Speaker,  where,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  house,  a  ring  has  been  pro- 
vided for  such  purposes,  followed  by 
apologies  oftentimes  as  indecorous  as  the 
offence  itself.  Our  legislators,  in  such 
respects,  remind  one  of  a  group  of 
cattle — herds  of  a  common  pasture,  who, 
when  in  a  state  of  contentment,  rub 
each  other  affectionately;  lay  their  heads 
on  each  other's  necks,  and  seem,  while 
engaged  in  their  ruminations,  to  be  un- 
der the  influence  of  an  undefined  vac- 
cine-magnetism developing  all  the  ani- 
mal kindness  and  charity  of  their  na- 
tures ;  but  let  the  keeper  present  a  ques- 
tion of  salt  or  fodder,  and  there  is  in  an 
instant  movement  of  hoof  and  horn  while 
coarse  and  hollow  bellowings  express  dis- 
satisfaction and  anger.    Such  commotions 


do  not,  it  is  true,  occur  very  often,  for  as 
I  said  in  a  former  letter,  they  generally 
terminate  the  career  of  the  belligerents. 
But  it  has  been  pretty  conclusively  shown 
that  their  frequency  does  not  diminish 
in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  republic. 
Indeed,  if  the  Iloly  Scriptures,  as  well  as 
tradition  and  song,  did  not  constantly 
refer  us  to  a  preliminary  age  of  peace 
and  happiness,  and  if  the  first  named 
authority  did  not  plainly  promise  us  a 
final  state  of  the  same  character,  we 
should  be  prone  to  think  as  early  law- 
givers and  theologians  did,  that  fighting 
was  necessary  to  the  development  of  a 
perfect  man,  and  that  a  healthful  con- 
tempt of  life,  such  as  can  be  acquired 
only  amidst  peril  and  danger,  was  neces- 
sary to  constitute  a  finished  specimen  of 
the  race. 

The  whole  order  of  law-givers  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes,  which  we 
will  designate  as  debaters,  workers  and 
voters ;  the  latter  class  representing  the 
fighting  part  of  the  army,  and  the  others 
the  music  and  the  etat-major.  The  first 
class,  the  debaters,  are  the  genii  loci,  and 
it  is  from  them  that  all  discussions  take 
their  shape,  colour  and  movement.  I  do 
not  include  in  this  class  members  who 
make  set  speeches,  or  rather  spoken 
essays  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  in  a 
session.  These  are,  for  the  most  part^ 
dull,  prosy,  vapid,  and  without  effect 
either  within  the  chamber  or  without. 
Some  of  these  which  I  have  heard  of 
since  my  arrival,  resemble  in  their  con- 
struction a  treatise  on  '  smut  in  wheat,' 
which  you  may  remember  to  have  been 
written  some  years  ago  by  a  well  mean- 
ing but  conceited  acquaintance  of  ours, 
which  began  with,  "  I  was  born  in  the 
town  of  Minden  and  county  of  Mont- 
gom.ry."  The  debaters  on  the  contrary 
are  not  merely  orators,  and  sometimes 
are  not  very  well  acquainted  with  the 
subject  on  which  they  speak.  They  are 
members  of  dominant  personal  influ- 
ence, possessed,  at  least,  of  sufficient 
fluency  of  speech  to  express  their  opin- 
ions, and  whose  course  irrespective  of 
their  speeches  is  to  be  followed  implicit- 
ly by  the  adherents  of  the  party  to  which 
they  belong.    They  are  in  fact  the  music 
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of  the  army,  "  the  flutes  and  sofl  record- 
ers'' which  give  uqisoq  to  its  motions. 
For  you  mast  know,  my  dear  old  lady, 
(oh  me,  how  much  it  is  to  be  regretted!) 
that  the  days  of  eloquence,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  motive  force,  are  past  forever.  People 
indeed  still  flock  to  hear  a  great  sermon, 
a  topping  argument,  or  a  valiant  de- 
bate—but they  go,  as  tbey  do  to  the 
opera  or  the  play,  for  the  music  of  tbe 
voice,  or  the  glorious  diction  which  a  high 
soul,  ennobled  and  inspired  by  a  great 
subject,  can  send  like  a  flood  through 
silent  listeners  whose  hearts  throb  to  it 
like  lute-strings  in  the  wind.  Tbe  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  on  such  occasions  is 
selfish  and  sensual — they  seek  enjoyment 
and  excitement — not  truth.  Eloquence 
like  poetry,  music  and  painting  is  now 
only  a  fine  art,  and  has  merely  a  gene- 
ral function.  No  one  living  has  heard 
of  a  vote  in  any  deliberative  assembly 
having  been  changed  by  a  speech.  Such 
an  occurrence  would  be  regarded  as 
a  miracle.  This  is  a  truth  so  universal- 
ly admitted,  that  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  houses  of  Parliament  of 
England  had  been  re-built,  and  it  was 
found  that  the  halls  for  both  Lords  and 
Commons,  were  not  fitted  either  for 
speaking  or  hearing,  the  Lords  re- 
fused to  have  the  interior  of  these 
halls  reformed  at  the  expense  of  the 
omature,  thus  admitting  that  exhibition 
was  more  important  than  argument.  The 
eloquence  of  the  Senate  in  our  day  is 
always  apologetic  or  deprecatory,  a  se- 
quel to  well  known  and  preconcerted 
action,  for  which  reason  we  always  find 
tbo  best  speeches  on  the  losing  side. 
Tbe  influential  debaters  do  not  enter  the 


field  at  all,  and  then  only  for  amusement 
and  procrastination.  Their  mystery  con- 
sists in  managing  the  order  of  business — 
in  thrusting  one  subject  forward  and  an- 
other back — and  their  motto  is  that  of 
ancient  Pistol,  **pauca  verba/'  Elo- 
quence may  have  yet  some  power  left 
in  the  pulpit  or  at  the  bar,  and  I  would 
not  like  to  say  even  now  that  a  conver- 
sion may  never  have  followed  an  elo- 
quent sermon;  or  a  jury  have  been 
melted  by  an  impassioned  plea.  But 
the  cases  are  acknowledged  to  be  rare. 
Eloquent  divines  are  drawn  naturally  to 
the  large  cities,  and  this  not  always 
from  mercenary  motives ;  for,  without 
some  extraordinary  personal  influence  of 
the  preacher  in  such  localities,  churches 
would  become  to  be  mere  places  of  exhi« 
bition,  and  the  worship  of  God,  by  all 
sects  and  denominations,  degenerate  into 
a  spectacle  or  show.  The  effect  of  elo- 
quence here,  therefore,  is  to  keep  the 
church  doors  open  and  insure  an  audience 
from  gratification  if  not  from  Piety.  In 
this  view  the  result  is  certainly  unwor- 
thy of  the  agent.  A.t  the  bar  it  has  so 
long  been  a  practice  to  pick  jurors  from 
the  worst  class  of  freeholders,  that  the 
verdict  can  always  be  foretold  from  the 
character  of  the  jury-box,  and  eloquence 
loses  its  object  or  more  frequently  be- 
comes merely  a  pander  to  crime.  In 
both  these  departments  its  power  is 
wrested  from  propriety  to  ends  both  un- 
worthy and  immoral.  Do  not  sink  utter- 
ly into  the  slough  of  d  .'spond,  or  call  me 
a  Cassandra.  When  I  come  to  the  se- 
cond class  of  Legislators  the  prospect 
may  clear  up  a  little.  For  the  present 
adieu.  J.  D.  P. 
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SCRIPTURE  SCENES. 

BUNSET  IN  OALILBS. 

Br  Fannt  FisIiDino. 

"  Now,  when  the  sun  was  setting,  all  they  that  had  any  sick  with  divers  diMasas 
brought  them  unto  him :  and  he  laid  hands  on  every  one  ot  them  and  healed  them." — 
Luke  iv:  40. 

Sunset  was  kissing  Galilee's  blue  wave, 
And  tinging  with  prismatic  light  the  hills 
And  mountains  which  engirt  Capernaum. 
The  purple  grape  blent  with  the  evening's  gold, 
^  Peering  through  foliage  of  arching  vines ; 

And  'mongst  the  olive-groves  the  shepherd's  reed 

Echoed  sweet  melody,  as  by  the  shores 

And  o'er  the  hills  it  wound, — the  flocks  and  herds 

Recalling  to  their  homes.    On  the  still  air 

Incense  went  up  from  myriad  chalices — 

Flowers  bowed  their  heads  and  proffered  offerings. 

And  mellow  notes  of  feathered  worshippers. 

Warbling  sweet  vesper-hymns,  resounded  far. 

The  crowded  mart — the  busy  hum  of  men — 

The  din  of  chariot  wheels — and  trampling  horse — 

And  rushing  multitudes  eager  for  gain. 

Lay  where  the  golden-tinted  battlements 

Glinted  beyond  in  evening's  setting  sun. 

A  host — a  noiseless  host  went  forth  along 

The  open  campaign  looking  to  the  sea; — 

The  halt— the  maimed— the  deaf— the  dumb—the  blind. 

Maidenhood  with  her  lily  cheek,  where  once 

The  rose  had  vied  in  beauty  to  excel 

The  flashing  eye,  once  proud  in  its  quick  light, 

Now  listless  sheathed  beneath  the  heavy  lid 

Of  dire  disease. 

Gay  youth,  and  manhood  proud. 
Prostrate  beneath  the  ruthless  spoiler's  touch  ; 
And  helpless  childhood — doubly  helpless  now. 
Forgot  the  ready  smile — the  ringing  laugh — 
Its  passport  to  the  listener's  eager  heart, 
And  languid  limbs,  and  withered  looks,  wan  cheeks, 
And  sunken  orbs  where  late  the  love-light  played. 
Met  in  this  multitude  of  stricken  ones. 
Aye,  little  feet  that  trod  through  Syriac  halls — 
„    Each  fairy  fall  wakening  maternal  love — 
Paternal  pride, — languid  and  powerless  now. 

The  filmy  gaze  of  some  Bartimeus 
Speaks  to  the  heart ; — the  dim  and  sightless  orb 
Through  which  the  soul  again  and  yet  again 
Strives  to  look  forth  upon  the  beauteous  world 
And  almost  sees,  yet  does  not,  heaven's  light, 
And  almost  sheds,  yet  fails,  the  light  within, — 
Like  some  fair  human  form  in  prison  bonds. 
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Seen  fluttering  through  the  hard  unyielding  bars. 
Fretting  itself  against  its  iron  cell. 
There  are  lips  there  have  ever  left  to  eyes 
And  kindly  acts,  and  sad  and  sunny  smiles, 
To  interpret  what  they  have  no  power  to  utter; — 
Speechless  and  noiseless,  they  no  loving  heart 
E^er  gladden'd  with  the  music  of  their  words. 
There  are  ears  there  that  never  heard  the  sound, — 
Ne'er  felt  the  thrill  maternal  music  made 

« 

Within  some  happier  brother's  breast,  as  rocked 
In  the  same  cradle,  the  same  lullaby 
Floated  on  fragrant  breeze  about  them  both. 
And  some  are  here  whose  fleshly  tabernacles 
Are  the  abode  of  fiends, — grim — terrible ! 
And  these  now  tear  their  hair,  and  now  send  forth 
Howls, — hellish — subterranean — like  the  damned 
Shout  through  the  courts  of  hell ;  and  blasphemies, 
Such  as  spontaneous  spring  from  demon  lips, 
Rend  the  soft  air  with  sounds  unutterable  I 
Is  there  no  help — Father  of  mercies  I  say. 
To  interpose  for  these,  and  such  as  these  ? 

Aye,  there  stands  Om,  lowly  and  meek  of  mien, — 
His  fair  hair  parted  o'er  his  radiant  brow, 
A  man  of  sorrows  and  with  grief  acquainted. 
Sweet  sympathy,  and  love,  and  heavenly  mercy 
Form  the  pure  diadem  whose  steady  light 
Graces  the  forehead  of  the  Son  of  God. 
Benignant  here  and  there  his  meek  eyes  gaz&— 
Now  turn  to  Heaven, — and  now  his  sinless  lips — 
His  holy  hands,  speak  freedom  to  th'  enthralled — 
Set  prisoners*  free ! 

The  blind  look  forth  amazed 
Upon  the  living  glory  of  the  world, 
No  words  of  witchery  from  loving  tongue 
E'er  to  the  intercepted  sense  conveyed 
The  thought  of  beauty  such  as  this. 

The  dumb, — 
Oh !  who  can  tell  the  rapturous  thrill  that  waked 
His  bosom  when  the  god-like  gift  of  speech 
From  hit  own  lipM  first  stirred  the  circling  air  I 
And  he  whose  insufficient  eyes  might  gaze, 
And  gaze  on  Nature's  handiwork,  and  never 
Conception  most  remote  e'er  form  of  Muaio — 
What  heart  could  beat  in  unison  with  his 
When  Jesus  spake  the  mystic — "Ba  thou  whoiaI" 
Angelic  warblings — songs  of  birds — of  men-*- 
The  sweetest  words  which  earth's  fair  daughters  utter, 
Were  discord  to  the  spirit-jubilant  sound. 

*'Come  forth!"  spake  Christ, — and  the  demoniac  fiends 
Rent  their  frail  tenements  and  fled  away, 
And  blessed  occupants  assume  those  homes 
And  send  forth  **GiiObt  to  thb  Soh  or  God  1" 
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TUB  MASTER  PIKE. 


On  the  second  day  of  the  circuit 
court  week,  Turkey  Slathers  came  to 
town,  and  managed  to  keep,  as  usual, 
about  two-thirds  drunk  during  the  rest 
of  the  session.  One  erening,  just  as  we 
had  got  through  a  consultation  concern- 
ing a  land  case,  in  Colonel  Ward's  office, 
Tufkey  rapped  at  the  door,  and  imme- 
diately opened  it  half-way  and  thrust 
his  head  through  the  aperture. 

"  At  ole  sledge,  yon  fellers,  or  a  leetle 
game  uv  draw  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Neither,"  answered  Ward.  "  We 
don't  do  such  things  here.  Gome  in,  Tur- 
key." 

"  Oh,  nOt  you  don't,"  rejoined  Turkey, 
as  he  complied  with  the  invitation — "  no, 
narry  time.  Proverbly  not  I  I'll  bet  five 
dollars  to  a  ninepense  that  P.  K.  has 
got  the  four  Jacks  in  his  pocket  now, 
ready  to  make  the  first  one  needed  jest 
in  the  nick  uv  time.  Well,  that's  naitril. 
A  man  aint  Commonwealth's  Attorney 
for  nothin,  I  reckin." 

*'  Oh,  you  are  a  common  slanderer,  Tur- 
key," I  said ;  for  I  saw  that  P.  K.  did 
not  relish  the  groundless  imputation. 

**  Narry  time,  honey !  no,  sir  I  It's 
univarsally  allowed  that  I'm  the  truthiest 
man  in  this  section  uv  country.  Fact  is, 
ther  aint  no  chance  for  bein  anythin 
elee;  for  P.  K.  thar  takes  so  much 
more'n  his  far  sheer  uv  the  lyin  that 
lays  about  loose,  uther  folks  hev  to  put 
up  with  truth,  whether  or  no." 

"  Look  here,  sir,"  cried  P.  K.,  brist- 
ling up  at  the  imputation  ;  "  I  would  ad- 
vise you  to  keep  your  abusive  tongue 
quiet." 

"  Don't  be  crooked,  my  son,"  inter- 
rupted Turkey  ;  **  bekase  you  aint  gwine 
to  getlier  me.  You  know  that  would  be 
parsunally  danjerous." 

Culonel  Ward  interposed  here,  and 
told  Turkey  that  he  ^'ould  not  permit 
him  to  insult  any  of  his'guests. 

"  Why,  Ed,  I  wouldn't  mislist  no  one, 
as  you  know — ^speshly  P.  K.,  that  I've 
voted  for  twyste,  an's  gwine  to  do  it  agin 
— ef  nobody  else  don't  offer." 

"I've  always  treated  you  well,  Tur- 
key," sud  the  mollified  candidate  for  re- 


election,  nosing   out   a  possible    vote, 
"  and  I  can't  see  why  you  try  to  annoy 


me. 


tf 


"  Now,  thar  it  is ;"  and  Turkey,  as  he 
spoke,  seated  himself  before  the  grate, 
and  stretching  his  legs  in  the  shape 
of  a  y,  looked  intently  at  the  coal  fire 
before  him.  **  Yes,  that's  it  I  I'm  allers 
treadin  on  some  chap's  long  heels,  an 
don'  know  it,  untwell  he  squawks.  Fact 
is,  I  respez  you,  P.  K.,  I  respex  enny 
man  that  can  drink  a  quart  uv  red-eye  at 
one  s waller,  an  holes  thi-ee  aces  at  poker 
in  sich  a  mysterious  way.  But  that 
aint  what  I  came  yer  for.  I  heem  ther 
wus  to  be  a  bustin  time  to-morrow — all 
kines  uv  great  wurks.    What's  broke  f" 

I  explained  to  him  the  occasion  of  the 
barbecue,  that  the  friends  of  the  Presi- 
dential candidates  would  meet  the  next 
day;  that  speakers  would  discuss  the 
merits  of  the  men  and  the  "planks  of 
the  platforms,"  and  that  there  would  be 
"  a  free  bait.*' 

"  Edzackly,"  answered  Turkey.  "Will 
either  uv  the  men  that  offers  for  Presi- 
dent be  yer  ?" 

"  Why,  no.  Candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency don't  take  the  stump;  but  they 
will  be  fully  represented.  Besides,  there 
will  be  a  good  dinner.  Doctor  Bryan 
has  made  grei&t  preparations,  and  so  has 
Ilarv.  Bailey.  Lots  of  whiskey  about, 
Turkey." 

"  I  reokin  I'll  stay.  But  see  here, 
boss,"  addressing  me  specially  by  that 
equine  title,  "air  you  fond  uv  geese? 
iSome  one  tells  me  you're  fond  uv  sich 
birds.  I  wouldn't  give  a  cuss  for  a  beep- 
ed waggin-load,  for  my  eatin  ;  but  it's 
'cordin  to  the  way  a  man's  fotched  up. 
I  know'd  a  French  feller  wunst  that  eat 
frogs — yes,  frogs  I  an  they  do  say  the 
houn  eat  oshters.  Ed,  yer  tole  me  one 
time  that  folks  in  ole  Verginny  eat  sheep. 
Pfit  jest  as  leave  eat  a  ole  he-cat.  Well, 
they's  bin  mighty  skeerce  on  Sandy  for 
two  yeer  past." 

"  Cats  ?" 

"  No — geese." 

"  I'm  sorry  for  that,  for  if  it  had  been 
cats,  we  could  have  spared  you  about 
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fifty  out  of  town,  and  never  have  missed 
them." 

"  Likely.  Well,  j^eese  won't  be  skeerse 
nnvTer  no  more.  I  caught  that  ole  he- 
pike  that's  made  sich  de-vas-ta-tion  among 


'em." 


I  saw  that  Turkey  was  about  to  pro- 
duce one  of  his  famous  Munchausenisms, 
and  80,  as  they  say  at  euchre,  I  "  as- 
sisted." 

"  Tell  us  the  story,  Turkey." 

"  Ther  ainc  no  story  about  it ;  but  je  <t 
sol-lid  fax.  You  see,  all  along  Sandy, 
from  the  Wayne  county  line  to  fernent 
the  mouth  uv  Pond,  they  aint  raised  a 
goose  for  the  rise  uv  three  yeer.  Fust 
plaiae,  they  nuvver  could  find  no  aiggs  to 
set — the  birds  laid  in  sich  outen  way 
plaises;  but  they  wuz  hatched  some- 
war,  for  a  flock  uv  goslins  would  make 
ther  aperients  occasin'Iy,  stay  about  a 
week,  and  then  scatter,  one  by  one. 
Folks  allowed4he  minx  nn  mu8-rats  tuck 
'em  off;  but  enny  how,  they  went. 

•*  Yisterday,  I  was  on  the  roover,  jest 
below  Marrowbone,  fishin  in  the  deep 
hole  thar  for  peerch,  an  had  two  lines 
out  f«)r  cat,  hitched  to  water-birch  limbs. 
Some  way  or  uther  the  fish  wuz  skeery, 
and  wouldn't  bite.  Chaffinses  boy  Bill, 
he  cume  up  an  he  sez — 

"  *  Turkey,  thar's  the  biggest,  bustinest 
pike  in  that  hole  you  uvver  seed.  I  tell 
yoii,  he's  the  master  kind.  Daddy  gigged 
him  las'  spring ;  the  gig  it  belt  its  holt, 
but  the  fish  was  so  powerful  strong,  dad- 
dy liad  to  let  go.  The  fish  kerried  off 
the  gig,  an  swum  with  the  haiinel  half 
outen  water  for  over  three  months,  an 
then  it  brr»ke  ont.  He's  a  crowder.  He 
aint  a  jinch  less'n  six  foot  long,  an  ways 
as  murh  as  our  bay  colt.' 

"Well,  I  didn't  edzAclly  swaller  all 
Bill's  noration,  but  I  know'd  in  reasin 
ther  was  somethin  skeerin  the  peerch  off, 
an  thinks  I,  I'll  lay  for  you.  S)  I  an- 
chors a  pole  in  the  middle,  an  tics  three 
uv  the  bitrgest  cnt-fish  hooks  together, 
an  fixes  quilis  aroun  the  line  to  keep  the 
pike's  teeth  frum  sawin  it  in  too,  an  then 
I  puts  on  a  big  red-horse  whootch  I 
ket4*ht  with  a  worrum,  an  I  sets  it. 
Sonn's  I'd  done  that,  I  goes  to  a  deep 
hole  fernent  the   mouth  uy  Wolf  and 


thar  I  fishes  for  peerch.  Bill  he  wouldn't 
go  long,  but  'lowed  he'd  watch  the  set 
pole,  for  he  wanted  to  see  me  ketch  the 
master  pike. 

*'  I  fished  an  I  fished,  an  the  more  I 
fished  the  more  I  didn't  ketch.  Jest  as 
fast  as  I'd  fix  the  bait  on,  the  gars — I 
do'n  know  what  gars  was  made  for  enny- 
how,  do  you  ?" 

"  To  strip  off  bait,  of  course,"  haid 
Hick  White,  ^ho  lay  stretched  at  full 
length,  on  the  old  green  lounge. 

"  Then  I'm  dog-goned  ef  they  didn't 
kerry  out  ther  original  attention  yister- 
day, for  they  tuck  off  bait  a  heep  fast- 
er'n  I  put  it  on.  At  long  last,  I  did 
ketch  somethin — a  ugly,  mean,  no-acount 
gwonno — an  I  was  so  mad  I  pitched  him 
clean  over  my  head  into  the  roover  bot- 
tom, an  I  quit  in  deesgust.  I  allow'd  I'd 
stop  then  an  thar,  an  I  did.  Jest  then 
I  heern  Bill  Chaffins  sing  out  he  was 
thar. 

"  I  run  doun  stream,  an  J  meets  Bill 
on  the  jump,  his  eyes  as  big  as  sassers, 
an  his  tung  gwine  like  a  flutter-wheel. 
I  looks  over  into  the  hole,  an  I  tell  you, 
the  roover  jest  biled  !  Sich  sloshin  you 
nuvver  seed  afore.  The  old  pike  was 
hookt,  an  he  wuz  a  scrowger  !  lie  wuz 
the  antickest  feller  you  uvver  seed.  Fust 
he'd  dive  down,  an  you  couldn't  see  a 
mite  uv  the  pole ;  an  then  he'd  come  up, 
an  the  top  uv  the  pole'd  jump  outen 
water  more'n  a  hundcrd  feet. 

*' Chaffinses  kunnoo  was  fastcnt  to  a 
birch-root  hard  by,  so  I  makes  her  loose, 
an  Bill  an  I  git^  in  her,  an  I  polen  her 
out.  But  we  could'nt  raise  the  fishin- 
pole  no  how.  Uvry  time  the  pike'd  see 
us,  he'd  dodge  and  nhoot,  an  keep  the  pole 
doun.  At  last  I  takes  the  set  pole,  an 
puts  it  onder  the  line ;  but  jest  as  I'd 
git  it  up  to  the  top,  the  pike  he'd  querl 
hisiiclf,  and  off  the  line'd  slaunch. 

"  I  fooled  my  time  thar  for  over  six 
hour,  as  nigh  as  I  could  jedge,  an  I  got 
tired.  Bill  sed  he'd  dive  doun  and  rise 
the  pole.  So  he  barks  hisself,  and  in  he 
goes.  He  swum  roun  a  spell,  and  div 
doun,  but  he  wasn't  strong  enough  to 
raise  agin  the  fish,  so  he  give  that  up. 
I  looks  doun  agin,  an  I  couldn't  see 
nothin  more  uv  the  fish,  an  I  know'd  he'd 
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poird  the  anchor  loose,  an  kerried  off 
the  pole,  80  I  sez  to  Bill,  who  was  a  set- 
tin  in  the  starn  eend,  with  his  knees  to 
his  chin,  an  his  fingers  to  his  toes, 
doubled  ap  like  a  bull-frog,  'We'll  go 
doun  to  your  house  an  git  somethin  to 
make  a  drag/  With  that  I  gives  the 
kunnoo  a  couple  uv  hard  shoves  an  lands 
her,  an  I  sez  to  Bill — 

'*' Sonny,  yon  go  in  an  az  mammy 
for  the  pot-hook  an  the  bed-cord,  or  a 
cloze-line/ 

''  I  didn't  hear  him  answer,  an  I  turn- 
ed roun,  an,  lo  an  behole  I  Bill  wasn't 
thar. 

"  I  thought  first  he'd  got  out,  though 
I  didn't  see  how ;  but  then  I  sees  his  ole 
straw  hat  a  floatin  doun  the  rouver,  an 
then  I  know'd  he'd  fell  overboard,  an  I 
spected  he  wui  drounded.  I  felt  awful 
bad  about  the  leetle  cuss,  an  stood  there 
an  considered  a  spell.  Dreckly  Miss 
Chaffins  she  sees  me,  an  she  sez — 

"•Where's  Bill?' 

"  *  Why,'  I  sez,  '  I  reckin  he's  up  the 
bank  somewhar.  He  wuz  with  me  a 
little  while  back,'  I  sez,  for  I  didn't  rite- 
ly  know  what  to  say. 

"Sez  she,  'He's  gone  up  the  Dry 
branch,  I  reckin,  to  look  arter  that  stray 
cow  of  ourn/ 

" '  Tes,  ma'am/  I  sea,  '  I  heem  him 
say  somethin  about  a  cow.' 

"  Well,  Miss  Chaffins  she  sed  dinner 
wuz  ready,  and  wuz  welcome,  would  I 
set  up?  an  I  sot  doun  ;  but  I  didn't  eat 
more'n  a  poun  uv  middlin,  an  a  couple 
uv  pones  uv  bread,  for  my  heart  wuz 
heavy.  Ef  I'd  a  hed  some  red-eye  I 
think  I  could  hev  drunk  a  quart,  I  wuz 
in  sich  low  sperrets.  But  I  hedn't  narry 
drap. 

"  Arter  dinner  I  went  out  an  tuck  to 
fishin  agin,  for  I  wuz  so  deestrackted  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  I  flung  me  line 
in  agin  at  the  deep  hole,  an  suddently  I 
got  a  leetle  the  feercest  bite  that  uvver 
wuz.  It  tuck  hard  strugglin  to  keep  my 
feet,  an  I  was  dubertating  whether  the 


line'd  break,  or  Pd  git  dragged  inter  the 
drink,  when  I  sees  Bill's  daddy,  that  hed 
bin  over  to  Warfield,  crossin  at  the  shoal, 
an  he  sees  I  wuz  in  trubbel  an  rid  up. 
I  'splained  things,  an  he  lights,  an  pur- 
poses at  wunst  a  gwine  in,  whcotch  he 
ded.  He  swum  out  an  div  doun,  an 
when  he  riz  he  sez — 

" '  I  got  holt  uv  a  pole  an  line,  an  he's 
on  it.' 

"  It  wuz  the  ole  dientical  pike  as  bed 
hookt  hisself  agin.  It  wuz  a  tolerable 
peert  match — the  fish  a  kickin  an  plung- 
in,  an  Chaffins  he  a  swarrln  an  raavin, 
an  I  a  cavortin  an  snortin — ^an  I  jumps 
in  too,  cloze  an  all,  an  tuck  holt.  Be- 
tween us  both  we  got  him  out.  He  wuz 
a  orowder,  though,  an  fit  desput,  an  we 
wuz  ableeg'd  to  stunt  him  with  rocks, 
an  then  we  dragged  him  doun  to  Chaf- 
finses  house. 

"  When  we  got  thar,  he  look  bo  large 
aroun  the  middle  that  I  was  curious  to  SM 
what  was  in  him,  so  I  takes  a  batcher- 
knife,  an  jobs  it  inter  him,  rippin  him 
clean  up,  an  out  jumps  Bill." 

"Whatl"  we  excliumed,  simultane- 
ously. 

"Bill  Chaffins,"  continued  Turkey, 
coolly,  "  what  had  fell  overboard,  an 
bin  swallerd  hole.  Oh,  that  aint  a  prim- 
in  to  whaf  8  oomin.  Fact  is,  Bill  wasn't 
hert  a  mite! — ^though  he  sed  it  was 
mighty  warm  in  thar.  But  the  mystery 
aboat  the  goslins  cdme  to  light.  We 
foun  two  levil  bushil  uv  goose-aiggs  in- 
side uv  the  pike — ^an  the  thing  was  clear 
enough.  You  see  the  geese  theyM  lay 
ther  aiggs  in  the  water,  and  this  grand 
raskil  he'd  swaller  'em  hole.  The  heat 
uv  the  anemil'd  hatch  'em,  an  he'd  feel 
kine  uv  misserbul  with  them  a  orawlin 
in  thar,  an  he'd  make  'em  leave.  In 
about  a  week's  time  he'd  git  over  the 
skeer,  an  gobble  'em  up  in  the  water,  one 
by  one,  as  they  swam.  He's  done  with 
that  business  now,  I  reckin,  an  fethera*!! 
be  a  heap  plentier  next  year  on  Sandy, 
that's  certing." 
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While  the  Ladies  of  the  Mount  Vernon 
Association  are  working  with  a  noble  en- 
thusiasm in  other  States  of  the  Union,  we 
are  gratified  to  hear  that  their  Sisters  in 
Virginia  are  manifesting  an  interest  in  the 
good  cause  worthy  of  the  Commonwealth 
which  holds   the    ashes    of   Washington. 
Among  the  patriotic  offerings  which  have 
been  made  to  the  Vice-Regent  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  mention, 
for  the  first  time,  the  giA  of  seven  auto- 
graph  letters  of  Washington,  addressed  to 
Bryan,  Lord  Fairfax,   which    have   been 
treasured  for  years  by  Mrs.  John  W.  Minor 
of  Loudoun  county,  the  grand-daughter  of 
his   Lordship,  but   which   this   lady  now 
generously  surrenders  to  the  Mount  Vernon 
Association,  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Fund.    The  intimate  relations  which 
subsisted  between  the  proprietors  of  Mount 
Vernon    and    Greenway   Court    are   well 
known,  and  we   question   whether  there 
now  remain  any  more  valuable  or  interest- 
ing memorials  of  Washington,  as  a  private 
gentleman,   than    these    letters.    We   are 
antborized  by  the   Vice-Regent  to  invite 
bids  for  the  entire  series,  and  we  would  ask 
of  our  friends  of  the  daily  press  of  the 
country  to  make  it  widely  public  that  she 
will  receive  proposals  for  their  sale.    Com- 
munications addressed  to  us  on  the  subject 
'will  be  honoured  with  immediate  atten- 
tion.     An   opportunity  of  procuring  au- 
thentic specimens  of  Washington's  familiar 
correspondence  such  as  these  is  not  likely 
to  occur  again,  and  would  not  now  have 
been  presented  but  for  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case  and  the  high  object  for 
which  the  sacrifice  is  tendered.    We  hope 
we  shall  soon  be  able  to  announce  the  sale 
of  the  letters  for  a  sum  which  shall  ex- 
hibit an  imposing  addition  to  the  Motmt 
Vernon  Treasury. 


We  do  not  recollect  any  occasion  in 
America  which  has  called  forth  so  many 
and  various  expressions  of  gratitude  and 
discerning  praise  as  the  One  Hundredth  An- 
niversary of  the  Birthday  of  Robert  Burnsi 


which  occurred  on  the  25th  of  January. 
From  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other,  the 
voices  of  the  orator  and  the  poet  united  in 
rendering  honour  to  the  genius  of  the  pea- 
sant bard  of  Ayrshire.  In  Boston,  Hillard 
and  Holmes  charmed  the  hours  of  innocent 
festivity  j  in  New  York,  Bryant  and  Ver- 
planck  and  Dr.  Francis  graced  the  banquet 
of  wit  and  wine;  in  Baltimore,  Kennedy 
and  Wallis  offered  their  eloquent  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  the  master ;  in  Washing- 
ton City,  the  wise  and  great  in  statesman- 
ship testified  to  the  ruling  power  of  song ; 
in  Charleston,  King  and  Petigru  and  Bryan 
joined  the  general  chorus  of  feeling.  It 
will  be  remembered  as  the  dying  request 
of  Burns,  deeply  pathetic  in  its  humour, 
that  they  would  not  let  the  "  awkward 
squad"  fire  over  his  grave.  The  spirit  of 
this  request  was  heeded  in  the  homage' 
which  w^as  so  becomingly  rendered  to  the 
bard  in  the  late  commemoration.  It  was 
no  "  awkward  squad"  that  fired  the  salute, 
but  the  veterans  in  literature,  .who  have 
rendered  the  highest  intellectual  services 
to  their  country,  and  who  have  never  bro- 
ken step  to  the  music  in  the  '  march  of 
mind." 

We  propose  to  make  a  few  extracts  from 
the  published  reports  of  these  celebrations. 
We  shall  forbear  to  draw  upon  the  long 
Oration  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  in  New 
York  City,  not  that  we  are  altogether  insen- 
sible to  its  merits,  nor  yet  that  the  eccen- 
tric speaker  seized  the  moment  sacred  to 
grateful  emotions  to  obtrude  upon  his  au- 
dience his  well-known  anti-slavery  fanati- 
cism, but  because  there  seems  to  us  a  want 
of  spontaneity  in  the  effort  which  may  be 
owing  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  he 
charged  One  Hundred  and  Fifly  Dollars 
for  it,  and  because  we  do  not  quite  relish 
professional  panegyric.  Marked  by  some 
passages  of  beauty,  it  is  bizarre,  affectedly 
rugged  in  parts — in  a  word,  Beecheresqne. 
We  greatly  prefer  the  thoughtful  and  ana- 
lytical speech  of  George  S.  Hillard  at  the 
Boston  dinner-table.  Indeed,  we  doubt  if 
a  more  just  and  sympathising  estimate  of 
the  life  and  character  of  Burns  has  ever 
been  written  in  the  English  language,  cer- 
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tainly  not  within  such  limits.  We  should 
be  glad  to  republish  it  in  extfnWf  but  want- 
ing space,  must  content  ourselves  with 
transferring  to  our  pages  the  following 
most  admirable  sketch  of  Burns  as  a  poet : 

"  But  it  is  the  poetry  of  Burns,  far  more 
than  his  character  as  a  man,  that  brings  us 
here  to-night.  He  was  a  poet  of  the  first 
order;  but  that  is  not  all.  Among  ail  the 
poets  endowed  with  a  vision  and  a  faculty 
so  high  as  bis,  we  recall  no  one  whose  ge- 
nius is  of  so  popular  a  quality.  The  low- 
liness of  his  birth,  in  some  respects  a  disad- 
vantage, was  herein  a  help  to  him  ;  for  it 
gave  him  a  comprehension  of  the  common 
heart  and  mind  of  his  countrymen  which 
must  have  been  denied  to  him  had  he  been 
born  in  a  higher  sphere.  Take,  for  instance, 
his  immortal  poem,  '  The  Cotter's  Saturday 
Night.'  Where  can  we  find  another  poet 
with  an  imagination  capable  of  so  ideali- 
zing ihe  subject,  and  yet  so  familiar  witli 
its  details  as  to  present  a  picture  as  true  as 
it  is  beautiful.  The  poetry  of  Burns  hits 
the  heart  of  man  just  between  wind  and 
water;  every  line  and  every  word  tells. 
With  the  inspired  eye  of  genius  he  looked 
abroad  upon  the  common  life  of  Scotland  ; 
and  there  found  the  themes  of  poetry — and 
the  highest  poetry,  too— in  scenes,  in  rela- 
tions, in  objects  which  to  the  prosaic  appre- 
hension seemed  compact  of  hopeless  prose. 
As  in  works  in  Florentine  mosaic, — in 
which  leaves  and  flowers  are  reproduced 
in  precious  stones — our  pleasure  is  made 
up  in  part  from  the  beauty  of  the  material 
used,  and  in  part  from  the  familiar  charac- 
ter of  the  forms  represented,  so  in  read- 
ing the  poetry  of  Burns,  we  are  not  only 
charmed  with  the  genius  it  displays,  but 
thrilled  with  a  strange  electric  delight  in 
seeing  the  ordinary  themes  of  every  day 
life  so  glorified  and  transfigured.  At  his 
touch,  the  heather  bloom  becomes  an  ame- 
tliyst  and  tlie  holly  leaf  turns  into  emerald. 
Every  man  can  comprehend,  feel  and  en- 
joy the  poetry  of  Burns ;  for  this  no  other 
training  is  needed  than  the  training  of  life. 
There  are  no  learned  allusions,  no  recon- 
dite lore,  no  speculations  that  transcend  the 
range  of  average  experience.  To  have 
seen  the  daisy  blow  and  heard  the  lark 
sing — to  have  clasped  the  hand  of  man 
and  kissed  the  lips  of  woman — are  prepa- 
ration enough  for  all  that  he  has  written. 
The  sentiments  with  which  the  poor  man 
reads  him  are  compounded,  perhaps  uh- 
consciously,  of  admiration  and  gratitude — 
gratitude  to  the  genius  which  has  pouied 
such  ideal  light  around  this  common  earth 
— which  has  empurpled  with  celestial  roses 
the  very  turf  beneaili  his  feet — which  has 
opened  to  him,  the  child  of  poverty  and 
toil,  the  fairy  world  of  imagination-—which 
has  held  to  bis  lips  the  sparkling  elixir,  the 


divine  nepenthe  of  poetry — which  on  its 
mighty  wings  has  soared  with  him  into  re- 
gions where  he  could  see  tlie  waving  of 
angelic  robes  and  hear  the  music  of  para- 
dise." 

The  Charleston  orator,  David  Ramsay, 
Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  historian,  fur- 
nishes us  with  some  reflections  on  the  life 
as  distinguished  from  the  genius  of  the 
poet,  which  may  appropriately  follow  upon 
Mr.  Hi  Hard's  brave  words.  Mr.  Ramsay 
says: 

To  recount  the  life  of  Burns  were  as 
inappropriate  as  to  rehearse  his  inspired 
words ;  we  know,  the  world  knows,  bow 
the  Ayrshire  peasant  became  a  lord  of 
song.  To  say  this  is  almost  to  anticipate 
a  story  of  neglect  and  disappointment.  It 
is  natural,  perhaps  inevitable,  that  intel- 
lect is  unappreciate<1  by  its  time;  to 
read  the  criticisms  of  really  gtfte  1  and 
tasteful  friends  and  advisers,  (omitting  all 
others,)  to  consider  the  alterations  they 
suggest,  or  the  points  they  deprecate,  is 
only  to  excite  astonishment.  This  percep- 
tion of  power  is  not  denied  to  contempo- 
raries, merely  from  the  familiarity  which 
dwarfs  grf^atue:^,  it  is  sometimes  impossi- 
ble to  praise  from  want  of  comprehension. 
The  goal  may  be  so  distant  that  the  rise  of 
sentiment  or  language  appears  a  departure 
from  rectitude,  while  it  is  in  fact  a  neces- 
sary deflection  to  reach  the  mark  and  not 
fall  short.  From  whatever  cause,  or  for 
whatever  reasons,  an  age  is  always  occu- 
pied with  its  own  fleeting  present;  and,  as 
a  wayfarer,  views  the  progress  of  time  on 
the  dial  plate,  while  the  machinery,  whose 
throb  and  wear  propel  the  index,  is  hidden 
and  unnoticed.  In  1759,  tlie  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  the  "Caledonian  Hunt"  were 
taken  and  accepted  as  tlie  worthies  of  that 
perio<I ;  yet  now  their  only  chance  of  im- 
ruortility  is  in  the  noble  and  manly  dedi- 
cation uf  ^'  Burns'  poems."  Appreciation 
may  be  wanting.  It  is  the  part  of  every 
lifj  to  have  disappointment;  most  signal 
is  the  disappointment  and  neglect  observed 
in  the  life  of  any  one  whose  power  is  bat 
the  forcp  of  mind.  Invention,  or  the  dis- 
covery of  combinations,  is  exempt  from 
neglect;  its  term  of  influence  commences 
with  the  knowledge  of  its  uses;  but  result 
in  the  world  of  letters  is  generally  crowned 
in  the  future.  The  emblematic  wreath  is 
hung  upon  an  urn.  It  little  matters  that 
the  utterance  of  genius  be  unheard.  Time, 
robbing  the  perishable  of  existence,  but 
approves  that  which  is  enduring.  The 
skilful  hand  of  the  master  may  cease  to 
create  beauty;  the  bard's  voice  may  be 
hubhed  with  that  lyre  whose  broken  chords 
can  vibrate  no  longer.  Master  and  bard 
may  die,  their  work  can  never. 
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The  life  that  commeDced  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  was  not  to  outlive  pre- 
parations for  the  succeeding  and  its  Titanic 
struggles.  The  strange  valedictions  of  de- 
parting time  are  often  visible  in  history. 
The  aged  priest,  whose  eyes  were  closing 
on  a  dispensation,  viewed  the  bursting 
glories  of  another,  and  prayed  for  peaceful 
dismissal.  The  final  Consul  encountered 
many  Mariuses  in  the  first  Imperator. 
Absolutism  stood  face  to  face  with  the  ad- 
vocate of  coming  liberty,  when  Mirabeau 
and  Frederic  held  argument  at  Potsdam. 
History  is  abundant  with  like  incidents; 
and  not  the  least  remarkable  was  the 
prophecy  of  Burns  to  the  1>oy  whose  after 
life  became  synonymous  with  the  magic  of 
northern  romance.  The  meeting  of  Burns 
and  Walter  Scott  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  sad  presage  that  his  mission  was 
done.  Forerunner  of  a  brilliant  era,  his 
own  task  was  over.  In  the  noon  of  man- 
hood he  closed  a  career,  like  which  there 
is  no  record  in  letters.  When  the  inevita- 
ble moment  was  come,  some  angust  ap- 
pearance of  eternity  rose  before  his  eyes, 
glazing  to  this  beautiful  world.  The  soul 
of  the  minstrel  bowed  in  reverence.  He 
fell  down  prostrate,  and  prone  with  out- 
stretched arms.  In  that  penitent  adoration 
his  spirit  put  on  immortality. 

Well  said,  indeed,  and  there  is  much 
more  quite  as  justly  conceived  and  hand- 
somely expressed  in  Mr.  Ramsay's  Oration, 
but  we  must  pass  from  the  orators  to  the 
poets,  and  first  among  them  is  the  "Auto- 
crat," Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  sang 
this  very  melodious  measure  in  Boston. 

His  birthday. — Nay,  we  need  not  speak 
The  name  each  heart  is  beating, — 

Each  glittering  eye  and  flushing  cheek 
lu  light  and  flame  repeating! 

We  come  in  one  tumultuous  tide, — 

One  surge  of  wild  emotion, — 
As  crowding  through  the  Frith  of  Clyde 

Rolls  in  the  Western  ocean ; 

As  when  yon  cloudless,  quartered  moon 

Hangs  o*er  each  storied  river, 
The  swelling  breast  of  Ayr  and  Doon 

With  sea-green  wavelets  quiver. 

The  century  shrivels  like  a  scroll — 
The  past  becomes  the  present — 

And  face  to  face,  and  soul  to  soul 
We  greet  the  monarch-peasant. 

While  Slienstone  strained  in  feeble  flights 

With  Corydon  and  Phillis,— 
While   Wolfe    was    climbing   Abraham's 
heights 

To  snatch  the  Bourbon  lilies, 


Who  heard  the  wailing  infant's  cry, — 
The  babe  beneath  the  sheiling. 

Whose  song  to-night  in  every  sky 
Will  shake  earth's  starry  ceiling. 

Whose  passion-breathing  voice  ascends 
And  floats  like  incense  o'er  us. 

Whose  ringing  lay  of  friendship  blends 
With  Labour's  anvil  chorus? 

We  love  him,  not  for  sweetest  song, 

Though  never  tone  so  tender. 
We  love  him,  even  in  his  wrong — 

His  wasteful  self-surrender. 

We  praise  him  not  for  gifts  divine, — 
His  muse  was  bom  of  woman, — 

His  manhood  breathes  in  every  line. 
Was  ever  heart  more  human  ? 

We  love  him,  praise  him,  just  for  this; 

In  every  form  and  feature. 
Through  wealth  and  want,  through  wo  and 
bliss. 

He  saw  his  fellow-creature! 

No  soul  could  sink  beneath  his  love, — 

Not  even  angel  blasted ; — 
No  mortal  power  could  soar  above 

The  pride  that  all  outlasted! 

Ay!  Heaven  set  one  living  man 

Beyond  the  pedant's  tether, — 
His  virtues,  frailties,  Hb  may  scan, 

Who  weighs  them  altogether! 

I  fling  my  pebble  on  the  cairn 
Of  him,  though  dead,  undying; 

Sweet  Nature's  nursling,  bonniest  baini. 
Beneath  her  daisies  lying. 

* 

The  waning  sunS)  the  wasting  globe. 
Shall  spare  the  minstrel's  story — 

The  centuries  weave  his  purple  robe, 
The  mountain-mist  of  glory! 

We  might  just  as  well  praise  the  note  of 
the  skylark  of  England  as  a  strain  of  Dr. 
Holmes,  so  we  shall  permit  our  readers  to 
enjoy  the  foregoing  without  comment.  Nor 
shall  do  anything  more  than  introduce  the 
following  (which  we  have  a  reason  of  our 
own  for  reprinting)  from  the  columns  of 
that  excellent  journal,  the  Baltimore  Ameri- 
can, where  it  appeared  in  an  editprial 
article  on  the  25th  of  January — 

One  hundred  years  ago  to-day, 

Poor  Burns  was  born — the  master 
Who  lived  and  wrote  and  passed  away 

In  triumph  and  disaster. 
A  little  life  of  work  and  wrong, 

And  painful  incompleteness, 
Yet  mellowed  and  made  glad  with  song 

Of  most  surpassing  sweetness. 
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His  birth  was  humble — not  for  him 

The  benefits  of  station, 
Rude  nature,  ^mid  her  mountains  grim, 

Supplied  his  education ; 
No  costly  culture  might  allow 

The  boy's  resources  narrow — 
And  so  they  sent  him  to  the  plough 

Who  could  not  go  to  Harrow. 

But  loAy  lineage,  reaching  far 

To  earth's  fresh,  early  morning. 
Had  he,  whose  brow  Wit's  diamond  star 

Shone  brightest  when  adorning. 
Above  his  cradle  Clio  smiled, 

And  bards  of  ages  hoary, 
The  Skalds  themselves  owned  Burns  their 
child— 

A  proud  ancestral  glory. 

His  fondest  wish,  his  constant  prayer 

Was  for  his  native  Highlands, 
No  spot  so  dear  to  him  as  Ayr, 

In  all  the  British  Islands; 
He  sang  of  Scotia's  dusky  heath, 

Her  lochs  and  valleys  hazy. 
And  wove  a  lasting  laurel-wreath 

Of  one  wee  bonnie  daisy. 

And  yet  all  lands  and  men  were  held 

Within  bis  love's  wide  ocean, 
Whose  waves  beat  music,  as  they  swelled, 

To  his  own  lyric  motion ; 
The  genial  sunshine  of  his  soul. 

From  its  celestial  azure. 
Warmed  human  hearts  from  pole  to  pole 

With  sympathetic  pleasure. 

Whate'er  was  human,  that  he  knew 

(As  once  was  said  in  Latin) 
To  be  akin,  and  loved  it,  too, 

In  calico  or  satin ; 
And  so  his  pathos  and  his  mirth, 

The  sportive  and  the  tender — 
Reign  round  the  Cotter's  homely  hearth, 

And  in  the  halls  of  splendour. 

He  sinned — ^but  who  his  guilt  shall  weigh 

In  earthly  balance  rightly  ? 
What  man  among  us  all  can  say 

A  word  of  censure  lightly. 
Or  with  his  wildest  freaks  divine 

What  agonies  were  mingled, 
That  turned  to  lees  the  golden  wine 

Which  through  his  tissues  tingled? 

Oh!  manliest  bard  by  poets  praised. 

Oh  gentlest,,  truest  nature  L 
Who  your  own  fellow-mortal  raised 

To  manhood's  proper  stature — 
We  honour  in  yaur  life  the  most, 

Not  gifts  of  m^nd  resplendent, 
But  the  proud  claim  you  dared  to  boast 

Of  being  independent! 

Another  hundred  years  shall  sweep 

To  Lethe's  sullen  waters 
All  things  whereat  men  laugh  or  weep, 

Earth's  conquests,  sorrows,  slaughters ; 


But  rescued  iVom  the  silent  shore 

Of  that  oblivious  river, 
Hi^  fame  shall  brighten  more  and  more 

And  Burns  shall  live  forever  ! 


It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  general 
usage  of  this  magazine  to  give  the  names 
of  the  authors  of  prose  articles,  for  the  reason 
that  we  would  have  the  work  strictly  im- 
personal, but  as  many  inquiries  have  been 
made  of  us  as  to  the  source  whence  came 
the  delightful  and  unpretending  little  essay 
^'On  Reading,"  with  which  the  twenty- 
eighth  volume  was  opened,  we  will  say 
that  it  was  contributed  by  a  lady  who  has 
long  been  known  to  the  public  as  a  grace- 
ful poetess — Miss  Sdban  Abchib  Tallet. 
Some  verses  from  her  pen,  given  anony- 
mously in  our  Editor's  Table,  two  months 
ago,  were  instantly  recognised  by  the  news- 
paper press  and  were  extensively  copied, 
as  Longfellow's  pieces  are  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Miss  Tallbt'b  prose  is  not  less 
thoughtful  and  suggestive  than  her  poetry 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  her  recent 
essay  should  have  awakened  public  atten- 
tion and  curiosity. 


We  are  gratified  in  being  able  to  an- 
nounce that  the  first  volume  of  the  Life  of 
James  Madison,  which  has  been  in  pre- 
paration for  some  time  past,  by  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Rives,  is  now  ready  for  the 
press,  and  may  by  expected  to  appear 
early  in  the  Spring,  probably  from  the 
house  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
The  eminent  abilityof  the  author,  of  which 
he  has  given  so  many  and  such  distin- 
guished proofs  in  diplomacy  and  states- 
manship, and  the  correct  literary  taste  and 
profound  scholarship  displayed  by  him  in 
several  occasional  addresses  before  our 
Colleges  and  Historical  Society,  warrant 
us  in  the  confident  belief  that  in  the  Life 
of  Madison  he  will  make  a  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  country  of  enduring 
value,  and  win  for  himself  in  letters  a  fame 
worthy  of  his  Senatorial  renown. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January,  in  a    v^ 
notice  of  "Vernon  Grove,"  which  renders 
only  a  just  meed  of  praise  to  that  charm- 
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ing  story,  claims  that  the  author  is  a  native 
of  New  England.  This  is  lese  majetty^  at 
the  very  least.  It  has  been  remarked  of 
Old  England,  that  so  jealous  is  she  of  the 
United  States  in  respect  of  pre-eminent 
merit,  that  whenever  some  American  has 
achieved  anything  great  in  letters  or  in 
arms,  she  has  been  prompt  to  establish 
that  he  was  after  all  an  Englishman  by 
birth.  The  attempt  was  made,  we  believe, 
to  fix  Washington's  birth-place  in  England* 
and  it  is  certain  that  a  controversy  arose 
Bome  years  ago  about  Washington  Irving's 
nationality.  Following  the  example  of  the 
mother  country,  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
New  England  to  claim  Southern  men  and 
women  who  have  rendered  some  distinguish- 
ed service  in  science  or  literature,  especial- 
ly where,  as  in  the  case  of  the  author  of 
"Vernon  Grove,"  the  parents  of  the  suc- 
cessful person  have  been  bom  within  her 
limits.  But  we  must  resist  New  England's 
demand  in  this  instance.  "  Vernon  Grove" 
is  essentially  a  Southern  book,  southern  in 
sentiment  and  feeling,  with  nothing  of  the 
modern  New  England  school  of  fiction 
about  it.  The  accomplished  editor  of  the 
SovUhern  Citizen,  in  a  very  graceful  critique 
of  the  work,  remarked  upon  the  entire 
absence  of  any  allusion  in  its  pages  either 
to  scenery,  agricultural  products,  city  life, 
or  rural  menage,  by  which  the  local  habita- 
tion of  the  Vernons  could  be  geographi- 
cally ascertained,  but  while  this  is  true, 
the  atmosphere  of  the  story  is  as  indisputably 
Southern  as  that  which  hangs  over  the 
Promessi  Span — one  cannot  doubt,  after 
reading  it,  that  Sybil  was  a  daughter  of 
the  sunny  region  of  the  United  States. 
However  this  may  be,  the  fact  is  beyond 
question,  that  the  author  is  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  uniting  in  herself  the  best 
elements  of  the  Northern  and  Southern 
character,  since  it  was  her  good  fortune  to 
look  up  to  parents  in  whom  all  the  high 
excellences  of  the  antique  New  Englander 
were  tempered  by  the  courtesy  and  grace 
of  Carolinian  society.  As  we  feel  a  sort 
of  proprietary  interest  in  "Vernon  Grove," 
in  having  given  it  to  the  public  through 
tlie  pages  of  the  Mesienger,  we  cannot  per- 
mit the  credit  of  the  performance  to  attach 
to  Massachusetts.  It  is  always  to  be  re- 
garded as   an  offshoot  of   that  Southern 


literature  which  the  confreres  of  the  Jit- 
lantic  Monthly  have  so  oflen  been  pleased 
to  deride. 


The  growing  attention  paid  to  French 
literature  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
very  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  even 
by  many  scholars  of  the  genius  of  Balzac, 
have  suggested  to  us  that  a  discriminating 
review  of  his  works  would  be,  in  all  pro- 
bability, highly  acceptable  to  the  Messen- 
ger^s  readers.  The  opening  article  of  the 
present  number,  from  an  old  and  valued 
contributor,  is  such  a  review,  and  if  it 
exceeds  the  usual  proportions  of  critical 
disquisition,  it  is  because  in  justice  to  the 
subject  the  writer  could  not  say  what  he 
desired,  in  a  shorter  space. 


The  death  of  William  Hicclino  Prbb- 
OOTT,  of  which  we  received  intelligence  as 
the  final  sheets  of  this  number  of  our 
magazine  were  preparing  for  the  press,  is 
an  event  which  will  call  forth  an  expres- 
sion of  the  sincerest  sorrow  wherever 
learning  is  valued  among  men.  To  say 
that  this  eminent  man  was  a  shining  orna- 
ment to  his  country,  would  be  to  repeat  the 
commonplace  which  is  so  universally  em- 
ployed when  a  popular  author  is  removed 
from  earth,  but  Mr.  Prbbcott'b  fame,  while 
it  gilded  the  literature  of  America,  be- 
longed to  all  the  world,  and  some  of  the 
most  cordial  tributes  to  bis  memory  will  be 
written  in  foreign  languages.  We  have  so 
recently  had  occasion  to  record  our  high 
estimate  of  his  powers  as  a  historian,  in 
noticing  the  third  volume  of  the  Life  of 
Philip  the  Second,  that  we  need  not  here 
say  anything  of  the  writer,  whose  silver 
style  is  the  admiration  of  all  who  have 
studied  English  composition  as  an  art.  We 
desire  simply  to  give  utterance  to  the  sentip 
ment  of  profound  regret  we  feel  at  the  loss 
of  such  a  man,  and  to  join  our  feeble  testi- 
mony with  that  which  will  be  rendered  in 
other  parts  of  the  Union,  to  his  exalted 
ability  and  unblemished  character.  The 
South  mingles  her  tears  with  the  North 
over  his  bier. 
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Ths  History  or  the  JleligioM  Movement  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century  rolled  Methodism, 
Considered  in  its  Ditferent  Denomi na- 
tional Forms,  and  its  relations  to  British 
and  American  Protestantism.  By  Abkl 
Stbtbmb,  LL.  D.  Volume  I.  From  the 
Origin  of  Mtthoditm  to  the  Death  of  White- 
field.  New  York :  Published  by  Carlton 
&  Porter.     [From  the  Publishers. 

The  rise  and  astonishing  progress  of  that 
form  of  religious  government  and  practice, 
known  as  Methodism,  embraced  within  the 
last  century  and  a  half  of  the  world's  his- 
tory, presents  one  of  those  great  facts  which 
ohallenge  the  attention  of  the  philosophic 
mind  and  command  the  respect  of  the  most 
onevBDgelical  thinkers.  A  movement,  hum- 
ble in  its  beginnings  and  regarded  as  noth- 
ing more  than  fanaticism  by  the  careless 
and  unreflecting,  in  a  few  years  deeply 
agitated  the  moral  and  social  being  of 
Great  Britain  and  America,  and,  having 
furnished  mankind,  in  the  lives  of  its  ori- 
ginators, with  some  of  the  highest  types  of 
eloquence  and  piety  seen  upon  earth  since 
the  days  of  Augustine  and  Chrysostom,  es- 
tablished a  religious  polity  whose  founda- 
tions lie  deep  and  broad  in  the  hearts  of 
two  great  nations.  The  author  of  the  able 
and  elaborate  work,  the  first  volume  of 
which  is  now  before  us,  has  treated  the 
comprehensive  theme  to  which  it  is  devo- 
tee), in  the  most  catholic  spirit,  regarding 
Methodism  from  no  narrow  and  sectarian 
point  of  view,  but  rather  seeking  to  show 
its  historical  significance  as  connected  with 
British  and  American  development.  As 
an  exposition  of  cause  and  effect  in  the 
events  of  a  past  age,  therefore,  the  work 
has  a  high  value,  apart  from  the  interest 
which  it  must  possess  for  the  immediate 
followers  of  Wesley,  nor  is  it  without  many 
passages  which  bring  into  happy  relief  the 
social  peculiarities  of  the  period  under  re- 
view. Dr.  Stevens  tells  us  of  the  spiritual 
condition  of  England  a  hundred  years  ago, 
illustrating  the  narrative  with  many  litera- 
ry and  personal  references,  as  being  very 
fkr  below  the  apostolic  standard.  Formal- 
iam  ruled  the  church,  a  practically  atheistic 
life  was  exhibited  by  the  aristocracy,  the 
clergy  themselves  taught  only  a  cold  natu- 
ral theology,  while  infidelity  thinly  disgui- 
sed had  seized  upon  the  great  masses  of 
the  people.  It  was  just  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, that  Methodism  breaking  out  within 
the  pale  of  the  Established  Church  itself, 
began  to  reinvigorate  the  inert  and  apa- 
thetic Christianity  of  England,  and,  brought 
across  the  Atlantic  by  the  Wesleys  and 
Whitefields,  erected  iu  earliest  chapels  in 


the  American  Colonies,  where  these  bold 
field  preachers,  with  the  earnestness  of 
deep  conviction  and  the  simple  eloquence 
of  strong  feeling,  harangued  the  dwellers 
in  the  wilderness  from  Georgia  to  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  impossible  to  trace  the  ca- 
reer of  these  men,  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Ste- 
vens, full  of  trials  and  hardships,  touching 
upon  the  heartless  routine  of  fashion  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  rough  experience  of  pop- 
ular displeasure  on  the  other,  now  bringing 
them  under  the  polished  sarcasms  of  Ches- 
terfield and  Horace  Walpole  and  now  ex- 
posing them  to  the  violent  usage  of  the  un- 
cultured mob,  a  career  ijivolving  almost 
every  variety  of  sufiering  which  Saint 
Paul  recounts  of  his  own  labours,  in  perils 
of  waters,  of  robbers,  among  their  own 
countrymen,  among  false  bretliren,  in  wea- 
riness and  painfulness,  in  watchings  oAen, 
in  hunger  and  thirst,  in  fastings  often,  in 
cold  and  nakedness — we  say  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  follow  them  on  their  ministry,  across 
stormy  seas  and  untamed  continents,  with- 
out conceiving  a  respect  for  them  such  as 
we  feel  for  few  of  the  great  representative 
men  of  time.  They  might  not  inspire  Mr. 
Carlyle  with  a  great  admiration,  for  they 
were  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  world's  rat- 
tan, their  mission  was  to  save  and  not  to 
kill,  to  serve  with  kindness  rather  than  to 
rule  by  fear.  But  they  stand  out  promi- 
nently among  the  true  heroes  of  the  Eignt- 
eenth  Century,  and  the  faithful  historian 
of  that  period,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
peculiar  opinions,  must  so  recognize  tliem. 
Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  some  passages  in 
Dr.  Stevens*  volume,  to  look  at  these  foun- 
ders of  Methodism  more  closely,  and  as  a 
special  interest  belongs  to  the  childhood  of 
greatness,  we  beg  to  introduce  first  this 
most  agreeable  picture  of  John  Wesley's 
boyish  home: 

"  The  glimpses  which  we  get  from  cotem- 
porary  records  of  the  interior  life  at  the 
rectory  of  Ep worth,  give  us  the  image  of 
an  almost  perfect  Christian  household.  If 
some  of  its  aspects  appear  at  times  too 
grave,  or  even  severe,  they  are  relieved  by 
frequent  evidence  of  those  home  aficctions 
and  gayeties  with  which  the  beneficent  in- 
stincts of  human  nature  are  sure  to  resist,  in 
a  numerous  circle  of  children,  the  religious 
austerities  of  riper  years.  The  Epworth 
rectory  presents,  in  fine,  the  picture  of  a 
domestic  church,  a  family  school,  and  a 
genuine  old  English  household.  Before  the 
first  fire  the  building  was  a  humble  struc- 
ture of  wood  and  plaster,  roofed  with 
thatch,  and  venerable  with  a  hundred  years. 
It  boasted  one  parlor,  an  ample  hall,  a  but- 
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terjr,  throe  large  upper  chambers,  besides 
some  smaller  apartments,  and  a  study, 
where  the  studious  rector  spent  most  of  his 
time  in  *beating  rhymes,*  and  preparing  his 
sermons,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  house  and 
almost  all  in-<1oor  afiairs,  as  well  as  the 
management  of  the  temporalities  of  the 
glebe  and  tithes,  to  his  more  capable  wife, 
and  fondly  comforting  himself  against  the 
pinching  embarrassments  of  poverty  with 
the  consolation,  as  he  expresses  it  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Archbishop  of  York,  *  that  he  who 
is  born  a  poet,  must,  I  am  afraid,  live  and 
die  so,  that  is,  poor/  John  Wesley  express- 
es admiration  at  the  serenity  with  which 
bis  mother  transacted  business,  wrote  let- 
ters, and  conversed,  surrounded  by  her 
thirteen  children.  All  the  children  bore 
'nicknames'  in  the  home  circle,  and  the 
i^miliar  psendonyms  piny  fondly  through 
tiie  abundant  family  correspondence  which 
remains.  Clarke  assures  us  that  *  they  had 
the  common  fame  of  being  the  most  loving 
family  in  the  County  of  Lincoln.*  The 
mother  especially  was  the  centre  of  the 
household  affections.  John,  after  leaving 
home,  writes  to  her  at  a  time  when  her 
health  was  precarious,  with  pathetic  en- 
dearment, and  expresses  the  hope  that  he 
may  die  before  her,  in  order  not  to  have 
tlie  anguish  of  witnessing  her  end.  *  You 
did  well,*  she  afterward  writes  him,  *  to  cor- 
rect that  fond  desire  of  dying  before  me, 
since  you  do  not  know  what  work  God  may 
have  for  you  to  do  before  you  leave  this 
world.  It  is  what  I  have  often  desired  of 
the  children,  that  they  would  not  weep  at 
my  parting,  and  fo  make  death  more  un- 
comfortable than  it  would  otherwise  be  to 
me.*  The  home  where  such  sentiments 
prevailed  could  not  have  been  an  austere 
one. 

"The  children  all  shared  this  filial  tender- 
ness for  the  mother.  Martha  (af\erwards 
Mrs.  Hall)  clung  to  her  with  a  sort  of  idol- 
atry. She  would  never  willingly  be  from 
her  side,  says  Clarke;  and  the  only  fault 
alleged  against  the  parent  was  her  fond 
partiality  for  this  affectionate  child.  Seve- 
ral of  the  nineteen  children  died  young, 
but,  according  to  the  allusion  of  John  Wes- 
ley, already  quoted,  thirteen  were  living  at 
one  time.  Some  of  them  were  remarka- 
ble for  beauty,  others  for  wit  and  intelli- 
gence. Samuel,  the  eldest  son,  was  poetic 
from  his  childhood,  and  has  left  some  of 
the  finest  hymns  of  the  Methodist  psalmo- 
dy. Susanna  (afterwards  Mrs.  Ellison)  is 
described  as  *■  very  facetious  and  a  little  ro- 
mantic ;*  Mary,  though  somewhat  deform- 
ed, as  *  having  an  exqui^itely  beautiful 
face — a  legible  index  to  a  mind  almost  an- 
gelic,* and  *  one  of  the  most  exalted  of  hu- 
man characters,  full  of  humility  and  good- 
ness ;'  Mehetabel  (Mrs.  Wright)  as  able,  in 
her  eighth  year,  to  read  the  Greek  language, 
and  as* gay,  spr.ghtly,  full  of  mirth,  good-. 


humor,  and  wit,  and  attracting  many  sui- 
tors,' and  in  later  life  an  elegant  woman, 

*  with  great  refinement  of  manners,  and 
the  traces  of  beauty  in  her  countenance.* 
She  had  also  an  uncommon  poetic  talent. 
The  few  letters  of  Keziah  that  remain  show 
vivacity  and  vigorous  sense.  Charles  and 
John  gave  distinct  promise,  even  in  the 
nursery,  of  their  coming  greatness.  The 
natural  temper  of  the  latter,  in  youth,  is 
described  as  *gay,  with  a  turn  for  wit  and 
humor.'  The  former  was  *  exceedingly 
sprightly  and  active,  and  so  remarkable  for 
courage  and  skill  in  juvenile  encounters, 
that  he  afterward  obtained,  at  Westmin- 
ster, the  title  of  *  Captain  of  the  School.* 
Still  later,  he  laments  that  he  lost  his  first 
year  at  Oxford  in  diversions.  Martha,  wh« 
lived  to  be  the  last  survivor  of  the  original 
Wesley  family,  though  habitually  sober,  if 
not  sad,  amid  the  pastimes  of  the  house- 
hold circle,  bad  an  innate  horror  of  melan- 
choly subjects.  Her  memory  was  remark- 
able, and  was  abundantly  stored  with  the 
results  of  her  studies,  especially  in  history 
and  poetry.  Her  good  sense  and  intelli- 
gence delighted  Johnson  in  discussions  of 
theology  and  moral  philosophy.  Of  wit, 
she  used  to  say,  that  she  was  the  only  one 
of  the  family  who  did  not  possess  it. 

"Though  method  prevailed  throughout 
the  household,  its  almost  mechanical  rigor 
was  relaxed  at  suitable  intervals,  in  which 
the  nursery,  with  its  large  juvenile  commu- 
nity, became  an  arena  of  hilarious  recrea- 
tions, of  *  high  glee  and  frolic*  Games  of 
skill  and  of  chance  even,  were  among  the 
family  pastimes,  such  as  John  Wesley  af- 
terward prohibited  among  the  Methodists. 
While  the   rectory  was  rattling   with  the 

*  mysterious  noises,*  so  famous  in  the  fami^ 
ly  history,  we  find  the  courageous  daugh- 
ters *  playing  at  the  game  of  cards.*  '* 

The  scholastic  and  collegiate  courses  of 
Wesley  at  the  celebrated  Charter  House 
School,  in  London,  and  at  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  are  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Stevens  as  in^^ 
dicating  the  future  character  and  mission 
of  the  man.  He  already  manifested  an 
active  faith  and  a  warm  religious  zeal,  and 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  logic  and  Greek 
with  constant  reference  to  his  preparation 
for  the  gospel  ministry.  We  cannot  dwelt 
upon  this  portion  of  John  Wesley's  life,  but 
before  passing  to  his  pulpit  exertions,  we 
must  quote  a  short  passage  strikingly  sug- 
gestive of  the  slight  incidents  by  which  the 
grandest  events  are  sometimes  determined. 
In  1720,  when  John  Wesley  went  to  Ox- 
ford, Dr.  Stevens  informs  us  that 

— "his  brother  and  chief  coadjutor  iii 
founding  Methodism,  Charles  Wesley,  had 
also  left  Epworth  lor  Westminster  school.. 
Born  December  18,  1708,  he  was  the  junior 
of  John  by  more  than  five  years.  At  West- 
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minster  he  was  under  the  tuition  of  his 
brother,  Samuel  Wesley,  who  was  usher  in 
the  school.  While  there  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  might  have  changed  contidera' 
bly  the  history  not  only  of  Methodism^  but  of 
the  Britiah  Empire,  Garret  Wesley,  of  Ire- 
land, who  seems  not  to  have  been  related 
to  the  family,  proposed  to  adopt  him  and 
settle  upon  him  an  estate.  The  Rector  of 
Epworth  must  have  favored  the  offer,  for 
money  was  forwarded  yearly  from  Ireland 
to  London  for  the  expenses  of  the  son.  The 
latter,  however,  tinally  declined  the  propo- 
sition of  his  benefactor,  and  thus,  as  his 
brother  John  remarked,  made  a  'fair  es- 
cape' from  fortune.  Richard  Colley,  afler- 
wards  known  as  Richard  Colley  Wesley, 
was  adopted  in  his  stead.  This  gentleman 
passed  through  several  public  offices,  and 
by  the  time  that  the  Wesley s  were  abroad 
founding  Methodism,  had  entered  Parlia- 
ment. Under  George  II.  he  became  Baron 
Mornington.  Ho  was  the  grandfather  of 
the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  Governor  Gene- 
ral of  India,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, the  conqueror  of  Napoleon.  Had  the 
vrish  of  Garret  Wesley  been  accomplished^  the 
name  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the 
hymnt  of  Charles  Wesley ^  might  not  to^ay 
be  known  wherever  the  English  language  is 
spoken" 

Afler  John  WesIey^s  collegiate  course 
had  been  finished,  he  visited  America,  and 
made  a  tour  on  the  Continent,  where  he 
mingled  with  the  Moravians  of  Bohemia. 
At  this  time,  his  convictions  of  divine  truth 
were  by  no  means  settled ;  and  it  was  not 
until  near  tlie  close  of  the  year  1738,  when 
he  commenced  preaching  the  Word  in 
London,  that  he  entered  upon  that  earnest 
and  self-sacrificing  routine  of  labour  which 
inaugurated  a  new  era  in  the  annals  of  the 
modern  Church.  For  a  while  he  still  re- 
mained in  orders  under  his  ecclesiastical 
superiors,  but  impelled  to  a  more  active 
and  irregular  warfare  upon  sin  than  in  his 
judgment  could  be  carried  on  within  the 
Establishment,  he  began  to  exhort  in  the 
open  air,  following  the  example  of  White- 
field,  whose  powerful  oratory  had  begun  to 
move  the  rugged  natures  of  the  Kingswood 
colliers,  and  ever  thereafter  he  kept  up  a 
guerilla  conflict  with  the  Powers  of  Dark- 
ness, at  cross  roads,  in  workshops,  upon 
the  commons,  wherever  he  could  collect 
an  audience  to  hear  his  exhortations. 
Among  other  personages  of  note  with 
whom  he  was  brought  in  contact  in  these 
efforts,  was  the  well-known  Beau  Nash — 
the  monarch  of  Bath — at  which  celebrated 
watering-place  the  dandy  and  divine  en- 
countered each  other.     Dr.  Stevens  says — 

**The  incident  is  interesting,  as  being  the 
first  of  tho9e  public  interruptions  of  his 
ministry  which  were  soon  to  degenerate 


into  mobs,  and  agitate  most  of  England 
and  Ireland.  The  fashionable  pretender 
hoped  to  confound  the  preacher  and  amuse 
the  town,  but  was  confounded  himself. 
Wesley  says  there  was  great  public  ex- 
pectation of  what  was  to  be  done,  and  he 
was  entreated  not  to  preach,  for  serious 
consequences  might  happen.  The  report 
gained  him  a  large  audience, among  whom 
were  many  of  the  rich  and  fashionable. 
He  addressed  himself  pointedly  to  high 
and  low,  rich  and  poor.  Many  of  them 
seemed  surprised,  and  were  sinking  fast 
into  seriousness,  when  their  champion  ap- 
peared, and,  coming  close  to  the  preacher, 
asked  by  what  authority  he  did  these 
things?  By  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ, 
conveyed  to  nie  by  the  now  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  when  he  laid  hands  upon  me 
and  said,  Take  thou  authority  to  preach  t}\e 
Gospel,  was  the  reply.  This  is  contrary 
to  act  of  Parliament,  this  is  a  conventicle, 
rejoined  Nash.  Sir,  said  Wesley,  the  con- 
venticles mentioned  in  that  act,  as  the  pre- 
amble shows,  are  seditious  meetings;  hut 
this  is  not  such ;  here  is  no  shadow  of  sedi- 
tion; therefore  it  is  not  contrary  to  that 
act.  I  say  it  is,  replied  Nash;  and,  be- 
sides, your  preaching  frightens  people  out 
of  their  wits.  Sir,  asked  Wesley,  did  you 
ever  hear  me  preach?  No.  How,  then, 
can  you  judge  of  what  you  never  heard  ? 
Sir,  by  common  report.  Common  report  is 
not  enough ;  give  me  leave.  Sir,  to  ask, 
is  not  your  name  Nash  ?  My  name  is 
Nash.  Sir,  continued,  Wesley,  I  dare  not 
judge  of  you  by  common  report.  The  irony 
was  too  pertinent  to  fail  of  effect.  Nash 
paused  awhile,  but  having  recovered  him- 
self, said,  I  desire  to  know  what  these  peo- 
ple come  here  for  ?  One  of  *  the  people,' 
replied:  Sir,  leave  him  to  me;  let  an  old 
woman  answer  him :  you,  Mr.  Nash,  take 
care  of  your  body ;  we  take  care  of  our 
souls,  and  for  the  food  of  our  souls  we 
come  here.  His  courage  quailed  before 
the  sense  and  wit  of  the  common  people, 
and«  without  another  word,  he  retreated  in 
haste.  As  Wesley  returned,  the  street  was 
full  of  people  hurrying  to  and  fro,  and 
speaking  emphatic  words.  But  when  any 
of  them  asked,  Which  is  he?  and  be  re- 
plied, I  am  he,  they  were  awed  into  silent 
respect." 

It  was  not  long  afler  this  that  the  itine- 
rant preacher  began  to  be  the  object  of 
popular  violence,  but  the  purity  of  pur- 
pose and  earnestness  of  persuasion  which 
characterized  him,  subdued  the  rage  of  the 
multitude. 

"Mobs  began  to  assail  the  travelling 
evangelists,  but  they  often  'melted  away 
lik-^  water,  and  were  as  men  that  had  no 
strength,'  before  Wesley's  appeals.  TIio 
rabble  met  him  in  throngs  as  ho  descended 
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from  the  coach  at  the  door  of  the  Foundry, 
preventing  his  entrance ;  but  on  taking  his 
■tand  in  the  street  and  preaching  to  them 
of  *  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come,* 
tbey  became  a  quiet  and  attentive  congre- 
gation, and  dismissed  him  with  many  bless- 
ings. Many  more,  he  says,  who  came  into 
the  Foundry  as  lions,  in  a  short  time  be- 
came as  lambs,  the  tears  trickling  down  the 
cheeks  of  those  who  at  first  most  loudly 
contradicted  and  blasphemed.  A  few  days 
later  a  riotous  multitude  entered  the  build- 
ing, and  attempted  to  drown  his  voice  by 
their  outcries.  But  soon  '  the  hammer  of 
the  Word  brake  the  rocks  in  pieces ;  all 
quietly  heard  the  glad  tidings  of  salva- 
tion.' On  the  following  Sunday  when  he 
came  home  he  found  an  innumerable  mob 
around  the  door,  who  raised  a  simultane- 
ous shout  the  moment  they  saw  him.  He 
sent  his  friends  into  the  house,  and  then 
walking  into  the  midst  of  the  crowd,  pro- 
claimed *  the  name  of  the  Lord,  gracious 
and  merciful,  and  repenting  him  of  the 
evil.'  They  stood  staring  one  at  another. 
*■  I  told  them,'  he  says, '  they  could  not  flee 
from  the  face  of  this  great  God,  and  there- 
fore besought  them  that  we  might  all  join 
together  in  crying  to  Him  for  mercy.'  To 
this  they  readily  agreed.  His  peculiar 
power  was  irresistible;  he  prayed  amid 
the  awe-struck  multitude,  and  then  went 
imdisturbed  to  the  little  company  within." 

The  career  of  Whitefield  is  described  by 
our  historian  with  a  love  of  the  subject  no 
less  remarkable,  and  in  a  style  no  less 
happy,  than  are  exhibited  in  his  account  of 
Wesley.  We  have  room  but  for  a  single 
passage,  which  brings  the  life  of  the  apostle 
to  its  affecting  and  triumphant  close.  Af\er 
narrating  his  labours  in  New  York  during 
the  summer  of  1770,  the  writer  says : 

"From  New  York  he  went  to  Boston, 
and  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  that  never 
was  the  Word  received  with  greater  eager- 
ness than  now,  and  that  all  opposition 
seemed  to  cease.  He  passed  on  to  New- 
bury where  he  was  attacked  with  sudden 
illness;  but  recovering,  he  resumed  his 
route  to  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  During  six 
days  he  preached  there  and  in  the  vicinity 
every  day.  Returning,  he  addressed  a 
vast  assembly  in  the  open  air  at  Exeter. 
His  emotions  carried  him  away,  and  he 
prolonged  his  discourse  through  two  hours. 
It  was  an  effort  of  stupendous  eloquence — 
Ais  la»t  field  triumph  j  the  last  of  that  series 
of  mighty  sermons  which  had  been  re- 
sounding like  trumpet  blasts  thirty- four 
years  over  England  and  America. 

'*He  departed  the  same  day  for  New- 
boryport,  where  it  was  expected  he  would 
preach  on  the  morrow.  While  at  supper 
the  pavement  in  front  of  the  house,  and 
even  its  hall,  were  crowded  with  people 


impatient  to  hear  a  few  words  from  his 
eloquent  lips;  but  he  was  exhausted,  and 
rising  from  the  table,  said  to  one  of  the 
clergymen  who  were  with  him,  *  Brother, 
you  must  speak  to  these  dear  people;  I 
cannot  say  a  word.'  Taking  a  candle  he 
hastened  toward  his  bed-room,  but  before 
reaching  it  he  was  arrested  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  his  own  generous  heart  that  he 
ought  not  thus  to  desert  the  anxious  crowd, 
hungering  for  the  bread  of  life  from  his 
hands.  Me  paused  on  the  stairs  to  address 
therh.  He  had  preached  his  last  sermon; 
this  was  to  be  his  last  exhortation.  It 
would  seem  that  some  pensive  misgiving, 
some  vague  presentiment  touched  his  soul 
with  the  saddening  apprehension  that  the 
moments  were  too  precious  to  be  lost  in 
rest;  he  lingered  on  the  stairway,  while 
the  crowd  gazod  up  at  him  with  tearful 
eyes,  as  Elisha  at  the  ascending  prophet. 
His  voice,  never,  perhaps,  surpassed  in  its 
music  and  pathos, ^otr«^  on  until  the  candle 
tohich  he  held  in  his  hand  burned  away  and 
went  out  in  its  socket!  The  next  morning 
he  was  not,  for  God  had  taken  him !" 

With  the  death  of  Whitefield  this  volume 
of  the  History  of  Methodism  terminates. 
The  extracts  we  have  given  from  it  will 
enable  the  reader  to  see  that  it  is  both 
interesting  and  valuable.  Three  more 
volumes  remain  to  complete  the  work,  in 
which  the  History  of  the  British  ai)d  Ameri- 
can branches  of  the  Methodist  denomina- 
tion will  be  brought  down  to  the  present 
day.  If  Dr.  Stevens  executes  the  rest  of 
his  important  task  with  the  clearness  and 
catholicity  he  has  already  displayed,  the 
religious  and  the  literary  world  will  be 
under  equal  obligations  to  him. 


The  Land  and  the  Book  ;  Or  Biblical  H- 
lustrations  drawn  from  the  Manners  and 
Customs,  the  Scenes  and  Scenei-i/y  of  the 
Holy  Land.  By  W.  M.  Thompson,  D.  D. 
Two  Vols.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers.  1859.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

The  Holy  Land  is  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject for  book-making.  Every  year  sees  large 
additions  made  to  the  literature  of  travel 
by  tourists  in  Palestine,  but  there  has 
been  no  work  published  since  Lamartine 
more  interesting  than  Dr.  Thompson's. 
The  author  is  a  missionary  whose  reve- 
rential feelings  are  vividly  excited  by  the 
august  memories  of  the  localities  he  visits, 
and  though,  now  and  then,  the  style  falls 
below  the  standard  of  a  correct  taste,  we 
are  content  to  overlook  the  fault  in  con- 
sideration of  the  good  sense,  the  simplici- 
ty, the  fervent  spirit  and  excellent  inten- 
tions of  the  author.     We  have  two  objec- 
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tions  to  arge  against  the  work — first,  the 
title  is  an  affectation  ;  and  secondlyi  the 
illustrations  are  too  numerous  and  com- 
mon. Tlie  maps  are  really  valuable,  but 
we  could  yery  well  dispense  with  the  en- 
gravings which  represent  the  most  ordina- 
ry objects  differing  in  no  respect  in  the 
Holy  Land  from  those  of  our  own  country, 
the  sparrows,  centipedes,  trees,  &c.,  &c., 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  intro<1uc- 
ed  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  expand  the 
▼olumes  and  make  them  sell. 


What  Will  Hi  Do  With  It!  A  Novel. 
Bv  Sib  E.  Bulwkr  Lyttom.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.  [From  A.  Morris, 
97  Main  Street. 

The  song  has  ceased,  the  long  enchant- 
ment is  over,  the  tale  more  delightful  than 
any  told  by  Arabian  princess  has  been 
brought  to  an  end ;  and  we  are  asked  to  say 
how  we  liked  it  and  vAy  we  liked  it,  to  crit- 
icise coldly. the  music  which  has  charmed 
us,  discover  the  spell  of  the  beguiling  sto- 
ry, unfold  the  manner  of  the  delicious  de- 
ception. It  is  an  embarrassing  question 
for  the  critic  presented  by  this  novel — 
"  What  will  he  do  with  it?"  To  praise  the 
book  is  easy,  for  what  are  we  not  justified 
in  saying  of  compliment  concerning  a  nar- 
rative of  imaginary  joys  and  sorrows  whioh 
runs  on,'for  ihe  most  part,  as  naturally  as  if 
it  were  but  a  transcript  of  actual  experi- 
ence, and  which  oAen  overflows  with  ten- 
derness and  breaks  into  with  beauty,  while 
underneath  the  strong  currents  of  passion 
move  resistlessly  to  the  close  ?  Never,  per- 
haps, has  the  genius  of  Bulwer  been  so 
variously  and  brilliantly  illustrated  as  in 
these  pages.  We  see  him  here  as  the 
great  constructive  artist,  as  the  profound 
analyst  of  human  motive,  as  the  sympa- 
thetic interpreter  of  nature,  as  the  acute  ob- 
server of  every-day  life,  as  the  accomplish- 
ed rhetorician  dazzling  us  with  the  dia- 
mond gleam  of  style  and  yet  winning  the 
ear  by  a  diction  as  simple  as  it  is  touching, 
and,  ab<ive  and  beyond  all  this,  as  the  man 
recognising  his  kindred  with  all  that  be- 
longs to  humanity.  We  can  think  of  no 
element  which  does  not  enter  into  the  book 
in  its  highest  degree,  unless  it  be  that  of 
fun.  Bulwer's  wit  is  not  of  that  sharp, 
nimble,  crackling  sort  which  was  exhibi- 
ted by  Douglas  Jerrold,  and  which  corrus- 
cates  in  the  writings  of  Thackeray,  and 
his  humour  is  not  spontaneous  like  Gold- 
smith's, nor  as  sudden  and  irresistible  as 
that  of  Dickens.  Perhaps  the  mottoes  or 
captions  to  the  chapters  in  "What  Will 
He  Do  With  It  ?  "  by  turns  so  complete  in 
themselves,  and  so  suggestive,  furnish  us 
with  the  best  specimens  of  his  wit,  while 
the    vagrant    philosophy    of    Gentleman 


Waife  at  times  brightens  with  the  kindliest 
sunshine  of  his  humour. 

And  yet  there  is  something  to  be  urged 
against  Bulwer,  even  in  the  latest  and 
best  of  his  novels,  which  the  grateful  yet 
discriminating  admirer  of  his  genius  may 
bring  forward,  it  seems  to  us,  with  reason. 
In  "The  Caxtons/'  "My  Novel"  and 
"What  Will  He  Do  With  It'"  the  moat 
striking  of  all  the  points  of  resemblance 
is  the  eflbrt  made  (successfully,  we  ad- 
mit,) to  interest  us  in  the  character  of 
men  who  have  passed  middle-age.  Boys 
have  had  their  day  in  fiction,  and  we  are 
not  disposed  to  complain  that  a  thoughtful 
and  matured  nature  should  be  substirnted 
in  the  r6le  of  hero,  for  those  downy-lipped 
and  inconsiderate  young  scapegraces  who 
outrage  all  sense  of  propriety  and  make 
the  best  of  husbands  at  the  end  of  the 
volume.  But  Sir  Edward  Bulwer^s  heroes 
of  forty-five  or  fifty  are  impostors  in  this, 
that  they  are  drawn  not  merely  as  the 
most  accomplished  and  fascinating  of 
beaux  esprits — men  who  have  seen  the 
world,  who  can  sing  the  gelebt  unti  /^elieba 
of  poor  Thekla,  and  know  the  emptiness 
of  all  things  ;  but  as  absolutely  the  ablest 
and  greatest  men  of  their  age,  on  whose 
actions  hang  the  destinies  of  millions,  and 
yet  that  they  never  do  anything  to  estab- 
lish the  justice  of  the  portraiture.  There 
is  Guy  Darrell  in  this  last  story.  Sir  Ed- 
ward draws  him  con  amort.  The  great 
lawyer  is  evidently  designed  by  him  as 
the  central  figure  in  this  elaborate  paint- 
ing of  English  Society.  We  are  told  that 
he  is  the  stateliest  intellect  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Is  there  a  crisis  in  Parliament! 
Guy  Darrell  is  wanted.  Does  the  country 
totter?  Guy  DarrelPs  the  man  for  the 
Queen's  money.  Does  every  eye  in  a  vast 
assemblage  turn  upon  some  one  passing 
by— Qui  va  1&? .  Guy  Darrell.  So  that  the 
recluse  of  Fawley,  the  retired  Parliamen- 
tarian, must  be  a  great  man,  and  no  mis- 
take about  it.  And  yet  he  never  tlon  any- 
thing at  all  commensurate  with  the  char- 
acter given  him.  He  talks  well,  but  not 
better,  though  more  grandiloquently,  than 
Vance  or  Alban  Morley,  and  not  near  so 
well,  we  think,  as  dear  old  Waife.  The 
finest  exhibition  of  his  moral  strength  is  in 
the  midnight  scene  Where  Jasper  comes 
to  murder  him,  and  yet  it  would  be  very 
possible  'for  one  to  have  thus  triumphed 
over  brute  force  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
bring  the  ship  of  state  safely  through  peril 
with  the  skilful  hand  of  "the  pilot  that 
weathered  the  storm."  The  truth  is  that 
Darrell  is  altogether  surpassed  in  achieve- 
ment by  several  of  the  subordinate  per- 
sonages in  this  novel.  Waife's  voluntary 
assumption  of  guilt  in  the  felony  of  his 
son  ;  George,  the  parson *s  victory  over  the 
lawyer^s  pride  and  his  earlier  conquest 
over  his  impediment  of  speech  \  even  the 
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(entle  Sophy's  determination,  aAer  the  in- 
terview with  Fairthornf  to  bid  Lionel  fare- 
well forever,  each,  in  its  way,  rises  to  a 
height  of  action  above  anything  really  ac- 
complished by  Darrell. 

There  is,  also,  an  objectionable  feature 
to  us  in  these  latest  novels  of  Biilwer, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  a  more  marked  de- 
gree, in  his  books  of  twenty  years  ago,  and 
which  we  could  wish  he  had  left  out  of 
them.  We  refer  to  a  certain  melodramatic 
air,  a  kind  of  burnt-cork  and  foot-light  sub- 
limity imparted  to  them  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  extraordinary  agent  who  sud- 
denly appears,  just  in  the  nick  of  time, 
like  Jack  out  of  a  box,  or  the  DeuB  ex  ma- 
china,  but  utterly  unlike  any  personage  of 
real  life,  to  do  that  which  could  not  indeed 
be  done,  exactly  as  it  is  done,  without  him, 
but  which  after  all,  perhaps,  is  hardly 
worth  doing.  The  readers  of  fiulwer  will 
recollect  the  abduction  of  Fanny  Trevan- 
ion  in  "  The  Caxions"  as  partaking  more 
of  the  melodrama  than  of  legitimate  fic- 
tion;  they  cannot  have  forgotten  in  "My 
Novcl*^  the  startling  and  trap-door-Iike  ap- 
parition of  the  Count  Di  Pebcbiera,  in 
small  capitals  and  with  a  note  of  admi- 
ration, just  at  the  moment  when,  (owing 
io  the  involvements  of  the  plot  with  a 
view  to  this  very  etfect)  nobody  else  would 
answer  the  purpose  than  that  Italian  no- 
bleman; and  they  will  be  reminded  of 
these  scenes  by  the  closing  coup  de  theatre, 
in  "What  Will  He  Do  With  It?"  by  which 
Vance  appears  to  tell  us  exactly  those 
things  about  Sophy  which  we  did  not  wish 
to  know,  and  to  extricate  her  from  a  most 
ingeniously  woven  tissue  of  complications 
which  it  was  quite  unnecessary  to  have 
thrown  around  her  either  to  heighten  our 
interest  in  her  fortunes,  or  to  enforce  the 
moral  of  the  story.  Why  should  not  So- 
phy have  been  Darrell's  grand-daughter? 
Why  all  the  machinery  of  Gabriel le  Des- 
marets  and  the  French  bonne,  except  for 
the  indulgence  of  a  love  of  extravaganza 
which  should  be  left  to  Charles  Reade  ? 
Possibly  combining  with  this  may  have 
been  the  aristocratic  sentiment  of  not  de- 
siring the  dignity  of  Darrell  to  be  lowered. 
Tet  is  not  such  a  sentiment  equally  un- 
worthy of  Bulwer? 

But  we  confess  we  greatly  distrust  our- 
selves in  criticising  works  which  have 
afforded  us  so  much  delight  as  the  novel 
now  before  us.  When  we  recal  all  the 
pathos  of  love  and  of  landscape,  the  po- 
etry, the  mirth,  the  manliness,  the  elo- 
quence, with  which  it  has  blessed  us, 
when  we  think  of  the  lake  and  the  osiers, 
the  cottage  with  its  endeared  and  affec- 
tionate occupants, and  the  thousand  touches 
of  beauty  in  the  delineation  of  scenery 
and  character  with  which  it  is  lighted  up, 
we  are  more  than  half  inclined  to  say  that 
it  is  the  best  novel  we  ever  read  after  all. 


Lmtbrs  fbom  HiaH  Latititdbb  ;  being  tome 
account  of  a  Voyage  in  the  Schooner  Yacht 
"  Foam,"  55  O.  M.,  to  Ireland,  Jan  Mayen, 
and  SpUzbergen,  in  1856.  Bt  Lord  Dtxr- 
FBBIN.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Fields.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

Lord  Dufferin  is  a  sailor  brave  who  saiV* 
ed  far  over  the  Atlantic  wave,  and  found 
his  most  congenial  home  in  stormy  seas  on 
board  the  Foam,  which  proudly  cleft  the 
billows  surging,  and  went  as  far  as  cold 
S])itzbergen,  while  not  a  thought  of  toil  or 
suffering  had  he,  the  jolly  tar.  Lord  Duf- 
ferin. 

But  to  change  the  style,  for  we  have  run 
into  doggrel  without  knowing  it,  let  us  say 
that  a  more  bracing  book  we  have  not  read 
for  months  than  this  account  of  a  perilous 
voyage  to  the  far  North,  made  in  a  frail 
little  yacht  in  which  a  landsman  would 
hardly  have  dared  to  cross  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel. It  inspires  us  with  a  great  respect  for 
Lord  Dufferin's  manliness  to  see  him  bra- 
ving the  dangers  of  the  polar  waters,  and 
tliere  is  something  which  challenges  our 
admiration  in  the  spirit  with  which  younp 
English  gentlemen  shake  off  the  lethargy  of 
the  Club  Houses  in  Pall  Mall  and  go  away 
into  distant  and  dangerous  regions  in  search 
of  adventure.  There  may  be  foolhardiness 
in  some  of  their  expeditions,  and  Lord 
Dufferin  gives  us  an  illubtration  of  it  in  his 
bold  determination  to  reach  Jan  Mnyen, 
but  the  wildest  excursion,  to  stir  the  blood 
and  call  into  exercise  the  physical  powers 
of  the  man«  is  better  than  the  listless  Lon- 
don life  of  billiards  and  the  ballet  which 
the  Heavyswells  are  content  to  lead.  The 
literary  execution  of  these  letters  is  admi- 
rable. Lord  Dufferin  is  a  wit,  a  scholar, 
and  a  poet.  His  prose  style  sparkles  like 
the  icy  ocean  through  which  he  plunged 
with  the  sunshine  dancing  above  it,  and 
his  verses  are  irradiated  with  a  borealig 
light  which  suggests  the  source  of  their  in- 
spiration. An  extract  or  two  will  help  our 
readers  in  forming  a  notion  of  the  book, 
and  the  first  we  shall  give  them  is  descrip- 
tive of  yachting  in  the  North  Sea — 

"  As,  two  years  before,  I  had  spent  a 
week  in  trying  to  beat  through  the  Roost  of 
Sumburgh  imder  double-reefed  trysails,  I 
was  at  home  in  the  weather  ;  and  guessing 
we  were  in  for  it,  sent  down  the  topmasts, 
stowed  the  boats  in  board,  handed  the  fore- 
sail, rove  the  ridge-ropes,  and  reefed  all 
down.  By  midnight  it  blew  a  gale,  which 
continued  without  intermission  until  the  day 
we  sighted  Ireland ;  sometimes  increasing 
to  a  hurricane,  but  broken  now  and  then 
by  sudden  lulls,  which  used  to  leave  us 
for  a  couple  of  hours  at  a  time  tumbling 
about  on  the  top  of  the  great  Atlantio 
rollers — or  Spanish  waves,  as  they  are  call- 
ed— until  I  thought  the  ship  would  roll  the 
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niBBtB  out  of  her.  Why  tliey  should  be  called 
Spani:*h  waves,  no  one  seems  to  know;  but 
I  had  always  heard  the  seas  were  heavier 
here  thnn  in  any  other  part  of  the  world, 
and  certninly  they  did  not  belie  their  cha- 
racter. The  little  ship  behaved  beautifully, 
and  many  a  vessel  twice  her  size  would 
have  been  less  comfortable.  Indeed,  few 
people  can  have  any  notion  of  the  cozi- 
ness  of  a  yacht's  cabin  under  such  circum- 
stances. Af\er  having  remained  for  seve- 
ral  hours  on  deck,  in  the  presence  of  the 
tempest — peering  through  the  darkness  at 
those  black  liquid  walls  of  water,  mount- 
ing  above  you  in  ceaseless  agitation,  or 
tumbling  over  in  cataracts  of  gleaming 
foam — the  wind  roaring  through  the  rig- 
ging— timbers  cracking  as  if  the  ship  would 
break  its  heart — the  spray  and  rain  beating 
in  your  face — everything  around  in  tu- 
mult— suddenly  to  descend  into  the  quiet 
of  a  snug,  well-lighted,  little  cabin,  with 
the  firelight  dancing  on  the  white  rosebud 
chintz,  tlic  well-furnished  bookshelves, and 
all  the  innumerable  knick-knacks  that  dec- 
orate its  walls — little  Edith's  portrait  look- 
ing so  serene — everything  as  bright  and 
fresh  as  a  lady's  boudoir  to  May  Fair — the 
certainty  of  being  a  good  three  hundred 
miles  from  any  troublesome  shore — all  com- 
bine to  inspire  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
security  difficult  to  describe." 

Lord  Dufferin's  ideas  of  safety  in  a  tem- 
pest are  droll  to  us  landlubbers  and  remind 
us  of  Jack  in  one  of  Dibdin's  songs  who 
congratulates  himself  on  being  afloat  in  a 
gale  and  pities  the  poor  fellows  on  shore. 

The  Island  of  Jan  Mayen  visited  by  his 
lordship,  is  a  place  rarely  touched  at  by 
navigators  and  surrounded  by  vast  fields 
of  floating  ice  even  at  mid-summer.  The 
going  and  returning  was  equally  hazard- 
ous, but  the  following  fine  picture  of  it 
from  his  pen  will  show  that  he  thought 
himself  amply  compensated  for  the  risks  he 
ran,  and  will  further  exhibit  his  powers  of 
description  : 

"  Up  to  this  time  we  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  island,  yet  I  knew  we  must  be  with- 
in a  very  few  miles  of  it ;  and  now,  to 
make  things  quite  pleasant,  there  descend- 
ed upon  us  a  thicker  fog  than  I  should 
have  thought  the  atmosphere  capable  of 
sustaining;  it  seemed  to  hang  in  solid  fes- 
toons from  the  masts  and  spars.  To  say 
that  you  could  not  see  your  hand,  ceased 
almost  to  be  any  longer  figurative  ;  even 
the  ice  was  hid — except  those  fragments 
immediately  adjacent,  whose  ghastly  bril- 
liancy the  mist  itself  could  not  quite  ex- 
tinguish, as  they  glimmered  round  the  ves- 
sel like  a  circle  of  luminous  phantoms. 
The  perfect  stillness  of  the  sea  and  sky 
added  yery  much  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
scene ;  almost  every  breath  of  wind  had 


fallen,  scarcely  a  ripple  tinkled  against  the 
copper  sheathing,  as  the  solitary  little 
schooner  glided  along  at  the  rate  of  half 
a  knot  or  so  an  hour,  and  the  only  sound 
we  heard  was  a  distant  wash  of  waters, 
but  whether  on  a  great  shore,  or  along  a 
belt  of  solid  ice,  it  was  impossible  to  say. 
In  such  weather — as  the  original  discov- 
erers of  Jan  Mayen  said  under  similar 
circumstances — '  it  was  easier  to  hear  land 
than  to  see  it.'  Thus,  hour  af\er  hour 
passed  by  and  brought  no  change.  Fitz 
and  Sigurdr — who  had  begun  quite  to  dis- 
believe in  the  existence  of  the  island — 
went  to  bed,  while  I  remained  pacing  up 
and  down  the  deck,  anxiously  question- 
ing each  quarter  of  the  gray  canopy  that 
enveloped  us.  At  last,  about  four  in  the 
morning,  I  fancied  some  change  was  going 
to  take  place ;  the  heavy  wreaths  of  va- 
pour seemed  to  be  imperceptibly  separat- 
ing, and  in  a  few  minutes  more  the  solid 
roof  of  gray  suddenly  split  asunder,  and 
I  beheld  through  the  gap — ^thousands  of 
feet  overhead,  as  if  suspended  in  the  crys- 
tal &ky — a  cone  of  illuminated  snow. 

"You  can  imagine  my  delight.  It  was 
really  that  of  an  anchorite  catching  a 
glimpse  of  the  seventh  heaven.  There 
at  last  was  the  long-sought- for  mountain, 
actually  tumbling  down  upon  our  heads. 
Columbus  could  not  have  been  more 
pleased  when — aAer  nights  of  watching 
— he  saw  the  first  fires  of  a  new  hemis- 
phere dance  upon  the  water ;  nor,  indeed, 
scarcely  less  disappointed  at  their  sudden 
disappearance  than  I  was,  when — after 
having  gone  below  to  wake  Sigurdr,  and 
tell  him  we  had  seen  bona  fide  terra  firma 
— I  found,  on  returning  upon  deck,  that 
the  roof  of  mist  had  closed  again,  and 
shut  out  all  trace  of  the  transient  vision. 
However,  I  got  a  clutch  of  the  island,  and 
no  slight  matter  should  make  me  let  go 
my  hold.  In  the  meantime,  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  wait  patiently  until 
the  curtain  lifled ;  and  no  child  ever  star- 
ed more  eagerly  at  a  green  drop-scene,  in 
expectation  of  *  the  realm  of  dazzling 
splendour'  promised  iu  the  bill,  than  I  did 
at  the  motionless  gray  folds  that  hung 
round  us.  At  last  the  hour  of  liberation 
came ;  a  purer  light  seemed  gradually  to 
penetrate  the  atmosphere,  brown  turned 
to  gray,  and  gray  to  white,  and  white  to 
transparent  blue,  until  the  lost  horizon  en- 
tirely  reappeared,  except  where  in  one  di- 
rection an  impenetrable  vale  of  haze  still 
hung  suspended  from  the  zenith  to  the  sea. 
Behind  that  vale  I  knew  must  lie  Jan 
Mayen. 

"  A  few  minutes  more,  and  slowly,  si- 
lently, in  a  manner  you  could  take  no 
count  of,  its  dusky  helm  first  deepened  to 
a  violet  tinge,  then  gradually  lifting,  dis- 
played a  long  line  of  coast — in  reality  but 
the    roots    of   Beeremberg — dyed    of   the 
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darkest  purple ;  while,  obedient  to  a  com* 
mon  impulse,  the  clouds  that  wrap  its  sum- 
mit gently  disengaged  themselves,  and  lefl 
the  monntain  standing  in  all  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  6,870  feet,  girdled  by  a  single 
zone  of  pearly  vapour,  from  underneath 
whose  floating  folds  seven  enormous  gla- 
ciers rolled  down  into  the  sea !  Nature 
seemed  to  have  turned  scene-shifter,  so 
artfully  were  the  phases  of  this  glorious 
spectacle  successively  developed." 


Thi  Scouring  of  the  White  Horsb  ;  Or, 
the  Long  Vacation  Ramble  of  a  London 
Clerk.  By  the  Author  of  **  Tom  Brown's 
School  Days."  Illustrated  by  Richard 
DoTLS.  12mo.,  pp.  324.  Boston  Tick- 
nor  and  Fields.  1859.  [From  James 
Woodhouse,  139  Main  Street. 

Very  odd  title  for  a  book,  said  your  re- 
spectful critic,  most  observant  reader,  as 
**  we,"  the  critic,  opened  this  handsomely 
printed  volume — what  can  it  mean  ?  Do 
you  ask  the  same  question  ?  Nothing  con- 
nected with  stable  discipline  or  veterinary 
practice,  we  can  assure  you.  The  "  White 
Horse"  is  an  old  stager  who  requires  pe- 
riodical **  scourings,"  but  he  never  lived 
in  the  flesh,  or  dashed  off  a  quadrupedal 
hexameter,  quaking  the  campus,  like  the 
steed  celebrated  by  P.  Virgilins  Maro,  Esq. 
The  "White  Horse"  of  whose  "Scour- 
ing" an  account  is  here  given,  belongs  to 
the  chalk  formation,  and  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  equine  effigy  wrought  out 
of  a  Berkshire  hillside,  by  cutting  away 
the  turf  and  exposing  the  cretaceous  earth 
beneath,  in  form  and  shape  of  a  cadaver- 
ous racer  at  full  speed,  if  we  may  trust 
the  characteristic  pencilling  which  Doyle 
has  drawn  of  it.  Now,  it  is  traditional 
that  about  a  thousand  years  ago,  the  great 
King  Alfred  obtained  upon  this  spot  a  sig- 
nal victory  over  the  Danes,  and  that  in 
commemoration  thereof  he  caused  this 
figure  of  the  Cheval  Blanc  to  be  carved 
upon  the  battle-field,  probably  as  typical 
of  the  great  fact  that  he  had  ridden  rough 
shod  over  his  enemies.  Whether  the  my- 
thos  be  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  certainly 
true  that  for  many  centuries  it  has  been 
the  custom  of  the  good  people  of  the 
neighbourhood  to  gather  together  and 
"  scour"  the  legendary  beast  by  removing 
the  vegetation  which  had  begun  to  en- 
croach upon  his  flanks,  at  which  gather- 
ings certain  sports  and  contests  of  the 
ancient  time,  such  as  foot-races,  cudgel- 
playing,  etc ,  etc.,  have  been  celebrated 
iRrith  great  spirit  And  it  is  also  true  that 
a  demonstration  of  this  character  was 
made  as  late  as  the  year  1857,  out  of 
which    the    author    of    "  Tom    Brown's 


School-Boy  Days"  has  compiled  a  very  en- 
tertainmg  volume. 

The  narrative  is  thrown  into  the  form 
of  fiction,  in  this,  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
written  by  a  young  London  Clerk,  who, 
having  been  invited  to  the  "Scouring," 
leavcb  the  Gray's  Inn  Lane  chimney  pots 
behind  him,  goes  ofl*  to  Berkshire,  wit- 
nesses and  takes  a  hand  in  the  games,  and 
falls  in  love  with  a  certain  pretty  "  Miss 
Lucy,"  of  whom  we  hope  it  is  the  author's 
intention  to  let  us  hear  more  one  of  these 
days.  The  book  is  chiefly  valuable  for 
having  collected  into  a  body  the  local  tra- 
ditions of  the  country,  but  it  owes  its  great 
charm  to  the  freshness  imparted  to  its 
pages  by  the  introduction  of  a  class  of 
people  rarely  seen  in  novels,  the  ruddy- 
cheeked  maidens  and  broad-chested  squires 
who  never  touch  upon  the  ciicles  of  aris- 
tocratic society.  They  are  very  pleasant 
acquaintances,  and  though  ignored  by  the 
Court  Gazette,  it  is  said  that  many  of  them 
can  trace  back  their  lineage  to  the  Con- 
quest, and  thus  establish  a  claim  to  anti- 
quity  of  descent  that  very  few  lords  and 
ladies  can  boast.  We  commend  the  book 
none  the  less  heartily  to  our  readers,  be- 
cause of  an  incompleteness  in  the  love- 
story  which  will  necessitate  probably  the 
purchase  of  a  subsequent  volume  wherein 
Dick  and  Lucy  shall  absorb  the  whole  at- 
tention. 


Poems.  By  Frances  Amnb  Kemble.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  and  Fields,  1859.  [From 
A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

The  poems  contained  in  this  exquisitely 
printed  volume  embody  the  personal  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  yet  there  is  little  in- 
equality in  them,  the  latest  being  charac- 
terized by  the  same  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  which  were  seen  in  the  earliest.  It 
is  wholly  impossible  in  reading  them  to 
disconnect  the  poet  from  the  woman,  and 
to  forget  the  intervening  domestic  life,  so 
painfully  obtruded  before  the  public,  of  tlie 
giAed  but  eccentric  Fanny  Kemble.  In- 
deed it  would  appear  to  be  her  desire  that 
we  should  see  the  wilful  creature  in  every 
one  of  them,  so  diaphanous  is  the  veil 
thrown  over  the  images  of  her  passion  and 
suflering.  But  the  poems  themselves  are 
extraordinary,  revealing  a  nature,  strong, 
wayward,  undisciplined,  warmed  by  no  ray 
from  above,  struggling  with  destiny  and  at 
times  wholly  given  up  to  despair,  and  yet 
sensitively  alive  to  beauty  and  to  the 
"  sweet,  sad  music  of  humanity."  Weak 
and  ill-regulated  minds  should  not  com- 
mune with  such  a  spirit,  but  for  such  as 
can  discern  between  the  false  and  the  true, 
the  poems  of  Mrs.  Kemble's  offer  much 
that  is  attractive  and  even  profitable.  The 
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lines  "  On  a  Symphony  of  Beethoven"  will 
abundantiy  justify  what  we  have  said  of 
Mrs.  Kemble,  and  would  seem,  under  an- 
other name,  to  be  a  criticism  of  these  very 
poems.    Hear  them: 

CM   A  SYMPHONY   OF  BIVTHOVIir. 

Tenable  music,  whose  strange  utterance 
Seemed  like  the  spell  of  some  dread  con- 
scious trance; 
Motionless  misery,  impotent  despair, 
With  beckoning  visions  of  things  dear  and 

fair; 
Restless  desire,  sharp  poignant  agonies; 
Soft,  thrilling,  melting,  tender  memories; 
Struggle  and  tempest,  and  around  it  all, 
Tlie  heavy  muffling  folds  of  some  black 

pall 
Stifling  it  slowly;  a  wild  wail  for  life, 
Sinking  in  darkness — ^a  short  passionate 

strife 
With   hideous   fate,  crushing  the   soul  to 

earth ; 
Sweet  snatches  of  some  melancholy  mirth ; 
A  creeping  fear,  a  shuddering  dismay. 
Like  the  cold  dawning  of  some  fatal  day; 
Dim  faces  growing  pate  in  distant  lands; 
Departing  feet,  and  slowly  severing  hands; 
Voices  of  love,  speaking  the  words  of  hate. 
The  mockery  of  a  blessing  come  too  late; 
Loveless  and  hopeless  life,  with  memory. 
This  curse  that  music  seemed  to  speak  to 
me. 

In  a  kindlier  mood  is  conceived  the  fine 
Sonnet  on  Shakspeare,  which  shows  the 
sympathy  of  the  great  actress  with  the 
master-mind : 

TO    8HAK8PIAUI. 

If  from  the  height  of  that  celestial  sphere 

Where  now  thou  dwelPst,  spirit  powerful 
and  sweet! 

Thou  yet  canst  love  the  race  tliat  sojourn 
here, 

How  must  thoy  joy  with  pleasure  not  un- 
meet 

For  thy  exalted  state,  to  know  how  dear 

Thy  memory  is  held  throughout  the  earth 

Beyo  (1  the  favored  land  that  gave  thee 
birth. 

Even  in  thy  seat  in  Heaven,  thou  may*st 
receive 

Thanks,  praise,  and  love,  and  wonder  ever 
new. 

From  human  hearts  who  in  thy  verse  per- 
ceive 

All  that  humanity  calls  good  and  true ; 

Nor  dost  thou  for  each  mortal  blemish 
grieve, 

They  from  thy  glorious  works  have  fallen 
'  away, 

As  from  thy  soul  its  outward  form  of  clay. 

With  these  extracts,  we  lay  down  the 


volume,  sorrowing  only  that  a  muse  at  once 
so  daring  and  so  delicate,  so  moved  by 
stormy  feeling  and  wrapt  in  ethereal  fan- 
cies, should  utter  her  oracles  from  the  tri- 
pod of  the  Pythoness  rather  than  sing  them 
to  the  harp  of  St.  Cecilia. 


Tbi  Last  Days  op  Jbsus;  or  The  jSppear- 
anet  of  our  Lord  during  the  Forty  Dajf9 
betuften  the  Renurection  and  jStcension.  By 
T.  V.  MooRi,  D.D.,  Richmond,  Va.  Phil- 
adelpliia :  Presbyterian  Board  of  Publi- 
cation.   [From  the  Author. 

This  modest  volume  is  one  of  rare  and 
original  merit,  and  will  be  read  with  pleas- 
ure by  Christians  everywhere.  Dr.  Moore 
has  interpreted  many  hidden  significances 
in  the  record  of  onr  Snviour^s  second  life 
on  earth,  and  furnished  the  material  ibr 
much  profitable  reflection  to  the  thoughtful 
student  of  the  New  Testament.  The  style 
of  the  book,  like  that  of  Dr.  Moore's  ser- 
mons, is  unpretending,  yet  clear  and  some- 
times eloquent,  and,  while  it  is  evident 
that  he  is  thinking  much  more  of  what  he 
is  about  to  say  than  of  the  manner  of  say- 
ing it,  the  commentary  is  n  model  of  Scrip- 
tural exegesis.  Without  the  ambition  of 
authorship,  and  desirous  only  of  accom- 
plishing a  good  work,  Dr.  Moore  is  every 
day  making  himself  a  reputation  which 
will  long  survive  him,  and  linger  in  the  vis- 
ible church  on  earth  like  a  fragrant  mem- 
ory. 


Thb  Banks  of  Nsw  York:  Their  Detden; 
The  Clearing  Route  and  the  Panic  of 
1857  ;  With  a  Finanrial  Chart.  By  J. 
S.  GiBRONS.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  book  of  great  humour  and  pleasantry, 
notwithstanding  its  somewhat  forbidding 
title,  in  wliich  the  reader,  who  is  not  de- 
terred thereby  from  purchasing  it,  will 
find  many  novel  hmts  of  the  modut  ope- 
randi  of  Wall  Street,  affording  him  a  deep 
insight  into  the  whole  philosophy  of  kite- 
flying and  a  creditable  acquaintance  with 
the  financial  zoology  of  Bulls  and  Bears. 
Mr.  Gibbons  is  thoroughly  "posted  up**  as 
they  say  on  Vhange,  with  his  subject,  and 
understands  Banks  as  M'ell  as  Professor 
Agassiz  does  turtles,  and  he  has  been  as- 
sisted in  the  preparation  of  the  volume  by 
an  exceedingly  clever  artist,  whose  draw- 
ings, though  they  add  nothing  to  the  in- 
trinsic  value  of  the  treatise,  are  yet  high- 
ly diverting  and  vraitemblant.  We  think 
there  are  few  persons  who  would  not  de- 
rive two  or  three  hours  of  amuseroent 
from   *  The  Banks  of  New  York." 
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A  Critical  Diotionabt  of  Englibh  Litbra- 
TURi,  AND  British  and  Ambrican  Au- 
thors, Living  and  Dertated.  From  the 
Earlitst  jSecounts  to  the  middle  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century.  Containing  Thirty 
Tliousand  Biofcrapbies  and  Literary  No- 
tices, with  Forty  Indexes  of  Subjects. 
By  S.  Austin  Allibonb.  Volume  I.  8vo. 
pp.  10U5.  Philadelphia.  Childs&  Peter- 
son, 602  Arch  Street.   [From  the  author. 

A  mo^fittfTi  opiM,  indeed,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  title,  which  we  have  given  in 
full.  We  question  whether  any  single 
work  has  ever  been  published  calling  for 
a  larger  industry  or  more  pains-taking  re- 
search in  '.ts  preparation.  When  we  con- 
sider the  extended  field  of  Mr.  A  Hi  hone's 
labours  ;  the  appalling  number  of  volumes 
and  pamphlets  which  he  was  compelled 
to  examine  ;  the  vast  array  of  obscure  au- 
thors, whose  writings,  never  remarkable 
for  power  or  brilliancy,  sank  rapidly  be- 
neath the  waves  of  time,  yet  whom  it  was 
obligatory  on  the  compiler  to  rescue  from 
entire  oblivion ;  when,  in  addition  to  all 
this,  we  reflect  upon  the  constantly  aug- 
menting demands  upon  his  notice  by  liv- 
ing authors  who  have  produced  scores  of 
works  while  he  has  been  engaged  in  get- 
ting this  first  volume  ready  for  the  press, 
we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  patience  and 
perseverance  by  which  so  noble  a  result 
has  been  accomplished.  It  was  justly 
thought  a  wonderful  example  of  persistent 
application  before  unequalled,  when  Mrs. 
Cowden  Clarke  gave  to  the  literary  public 
her  **  Complete  Concordance  of  Shake- 
speare,'* but  in  that  case  the  labour  was 
purely  mechanical,  the  materials  were  few 
and  easily  managed,  and  the  completion 
of  the  work  was  only  a  question  of  eye- 
sight and  time.  Mr.  Allibone*s  materials 
were  scattered  through  many  libraries  and 
lay  widely  separate  in  Titanesque  ency- 
clopsedias  and  insignificant  brochures,  and 
the  satisfactory  performance  of  the  duties 
he  had  assumed  demanded  the  exercise  of 
rare  mental  qualities  as  well  as  the  exhi- 
bition of  that  industry  wherein  the  bee  is 
inan^s  equal  and  the  ant  his  superior. 
Perspicuity  of  style,  the  faculty  of  com- 
parison, good  taste  in  selection  and  ar- 
rangement, and  the  power  of  analysis,  all 
these  were  required  at  Mr.  Alii  bone's 
hands,  and  all  these,  we  may  safely  say, 
are  apparent  in  his  pages.  It  would  be  a 
serious  injustice  to  that  gentleman  to  ren- 
der him  only  the  praise  due  to  indefatiga- 
ble enterprise,  and  pass  sub  silentio  his 
well-considered  criticisms  and  valuable 
monographs  on  some  of  the  greatest  names 
in  all  literature.  Let  us  then  mention 
"With  especial  commendation  the'  articles 
on  Burke,  Bunyan,  James  Fenimore  Cooper, 
the  poet  Cowper,  l)e  Foe,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, Ooldamith,  Jeflrey  and  Junius,  as  pre- 


senting estimates  of  these  authors  equal- 
ly distinguished  by  justice  and  compact- 
ness. 

It  would  be  idle  to  expect  entire  accu- 
racy in  a  work  so  immense  as  this,  nor 
could  it  have  been  hoped  that  sins  of  omis- 
sion would  be  avoided,  and  so  we  observe, 
in  examining  this  volume,  several  matters 
of  either  sort  which  we  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  author  simply  that  he  may 
make  the  proper  correction,  feeling  assur- 
ed that  it  is  the  desire  both  of  himself  and 
the  publishers  that  this  Dictionary  of  Eng- 
lish Literature  should  be  as  nearly  per- 
fect as  possible.  Of  course,  they  will  un- 
derstand that  we  have  been  able  to  give 
the  volume  only  a  cursory  examination. 
First  for  errors  typographical. 

Chatterton  died  in  1770,  not  in  1780,  a* 
stated  on  page  371. 

The  proper  orthography  of  the  eminent 
Scotchman  who  was  believed  by  some  to 
be  Junius,  was  Lachlan  McLean,  on  the 
authority  of  Sir  David  Brewster.  On  page 
1002,  it  is  given  as  "Lnugblin  Macleary,** 
and  on  page  1004  as  "Lachlan  McLane.** 

Omissions. 

In  the  article  on  Charlotte  Bront6,  there 
is  no  mention  made  of  *'The  Professor." 

The  Westover  MSS.  of  William  Byrd 
are  not  noticed. 

Among  the  Virginia  authors  who  are  in- 
cluded, we  do  not  find  Jos.  G.  Baldwin, 
St.  Leger  L.  Carter,  John  £.  Efi wards, 
James  Barron  Hope,  and  Edward  William 
Johnston. 

We  need  not  disavow  any  spirit  of 
hypercriticism  in  citing  these  matters  for 
correction.  The  Dictionary  claims  to  be 
all-embracing,  and  wherever  there  is  an 
error  or  an  omission,  it  should  be  reme- 
died. 


Thb  Aubbican  Ctclopacdia  :  j1  Popular 
Dictionary  of  General  Knowledge.  Edit- 
ed by  Gborgb  Riplbt  and  Charlks  A. 
Dana.  Volume  IV.  (Brownson — Char- 
tres)  8vo.  pp.  766»  ix.  New  York  :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  [From  J.  W.  Randolph, 
121  Main  Street. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  new  Cyclo- 
psBdia  has  been  on  our  library  shelves  for 
some  weeks  and  the  frequency  with  which 
we  have  had  to  consult  its  pages  mean- 
while has  enabled  us  to  speak  with  more 
confidence  of  the  merits  of  the  work  than 
we  have  spoken  hitherto.  The  favourable 
judgment  pronounced  by  us  on  the  pre- 
ceding volumes  we  can  therefore  reiterate 
with  greater  emphasis,  and  we  feel  that 
it  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the  compi- 
lers and  publishers  not  to  say  that  we  con- 
sider it  one  of  the  very  best  compendiums 
of  popular  information   ever  issued  from 
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the  American  press.  We  claim  to  be  suffi- 
ciently on  the  alert  for  narrow-minded 
jealousy  and  partial  judgments^  in  such 
publications,  where  Southern  men  and 
Southern  honour  are  concerned,  and  wo 
can  truly  declare  that,  so  far  as  the  Edi- 
tors have  proceeded  with  their  labours, 
the  fullest  justice  has  been  awarded  to  our 
own  section  of  the  Union.  We  have  re- 
cently been  constrained  to  express  our 
views,  at  some  length  and  very  decidedly, 
with  reference  to  Mr.  Dana's  treatment  of 
Southern  authors  in  nhe  preparation  of 
another  imposing  work — ^The  Household 
Book  of  Poetry — and  it  therefore  becomes 
us  to  acknowledge  with  the  stronger  praise 
his  catholic  spirit  manifested  in  the  Cy- 
clopaedia. 

Of  the  contents  of  the  fourth  volume 
so  multifarious  and  exhaustive  of  the 
alphabetical  range  over  which  they  run, 
we  know  not  which  department  is  the 
most  valuable.  Much  of  the  material  is 
quite  new,  as  for  example,  the  papers  re- 
lating to  the  Mexican  War,  embracing  the 
battles  of  Buena  Vista,  Cerro  Gordo  and 
Chapultepec,  and  the  full  biographies  of 
Buchanan,  Calhoun  and  Cass.  We  have 
also  in  the  foreign  memoirs  many  original 
sketches  of  distinguished  characters,  liv- 
ing and  dead,  such  as  Buckle,  Count  Buol, 
Charles  Buller,  Chaix  D'Est  Ange,  &c.  In 
theological  exposition,  we  have  an  able  ar- 
ticle on  Calvin,  and  in  military  art  half  a 
dozen  pages  on  Cannon.  In  geography 
there  are  several  admirable  items — the 
careful  and  interesting  description  of 
Charleston  is  said  to  be  from  the  compe- 
tent hand  of  W.  Gilmore  Simms.  Alto- 
gether we  may  reasonably  conclude  from 
the  excellence  of  the  fourth  volume  that 
the  CyclopQBdia  is  no  longer  an  experi- 
ment, but  a  splendid  success. 


guay  Expedition  as  to  arrange  the  Master 
of  Transportation's  Time  Tables.  The  B. 
&  O.  R.  R.  is  a  great  institution,  and  it  has 
an  excellent  officer  in  Mr.  Smith,  who 
understands  how  to  represent  it  on  con  vi- 
va 1  occasions  as  well  as  in  his  apartment  at 
the  Camden  Station,  and  who  is  as  much 
at  home  in  a  coterie  of  artists  and  authors 
as  among  engine-drivers  and  brakesmen. 


We  continue  to  receive,  through  Mr. 
James  Woodhouse,  the  Richmond  agent 
for  the  publishers,  the  American  reprints 
of  the  Foreign  Reviews  and  Blackwood's 
Magazine  from  Messrs.  Leonard  Scott  & 
Company  of  New  York.  The  character 
of  these  works  is  so  well  known  that 
commendation  of  them  is  supererogatory. 
The  only  one  which  does  not  always  chal- 
lenge our  respect  even  while  combatting 
our  opinions,  is  the  Weitmimter^  and  yet 
in  this  we  find  occasionally  something  of 
excellence.  It  were  idle  to  expect  that 
these  organs  of  English  sentiment  should 
conform  to  our  Cisatlantic  ideas,  so  that 
we  are  not  disposed  to  quarrel  with  them, 
except  when  we  fall  upon  some  such  nar- 
row and  intolerant  article  as  that  in  the 
Edinburgh  for  the  October  quarter,  1858, 
on  the  Slave  Trade.  In  general,  we  read 
them  with  equanimity  and  a  large  share 
of  satisfaction.  Blackwood  has  recently 
surpassed  itself  in  brilliancy  and  geniality. 
Besides  the  delightful  novel  by  Bulwer 
just  completed,  there  has  appeared  during 
the  past  twelve  months  a  series  of  papers 
by  some  new  and  charming  contributor, 
under  the  quaint  titles  of  '^  A  Plea  for 
Shams,"  "How  to  Boil  Peas,"  &c.,  &c-, 
which  would  indicate  the  coming  of  a  new 
Elia.  We  cordially  commend  the  Amer- 
ican reprints  to  our  readers.  All  are  to 
be  obtained  for  Ten  Dollars. 


Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  William 
Prescott  Smith,  Esq.,  the  efficient  Master 
of  Transportation  on  the  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  Rail  Road,  for  a  copy  of  the  Thirty- 
Second  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
and  Directors  to  the  Stockholders  of  the 
Company.  Mr.  Smith  is  known  to  the 
reading  public  for  his  admirable  volume 
on  the  great  Railway  Celebrations  of  1857, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  this  Report 
has  been  prepared  by  him.  Though 
abounding  in  statistics,  we  have  found  it 
interesting,  for  the  style  is  luminous  and 
the  figures  very  striking.  Afler  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  document,  we  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  demands  a  greater 
degree  of  administrative  talent  to  fill  Mr. 
Smith's  office  than  it  does  to  be  Governor 
of  Rhode  Island ;  and  that  we  would  just 
as  soon  undertake  to  command  the  Para- 


Among  our  exchanges,  there  is  none 
whose  visits  are  more  agreeable  than  the 
Chritiian  Examiner^  the  semi-monthly  mag- 
azine of  the  Unitarian  Church  published 
in  Boston.  Of  course  the  peculiar  reli- 
gious tenets  of  the  work  are  without  the 
pale  of  the  Mestenger^i  recognition,  and  we 
neither  condemn  nor  approve  them,  but 
the  articles  are  invariably  marked  by  abil- 
ity and  literary  finish.  At  times  it  con- 
tains matter  which  we  consider  objection- 
able as  regards  slavery,  but  its  views  are 
never  oflensively  set  forward,  while  the 
artistic  and  literary  criticisms  of  the  work 
may  rank  with  the  best  that  appear  either 
in  England  or  America.  The  number  for 
January,  1850,  is  an  excellent  specimen  of 
its  general  merits.  The  price  of  subscrip- 
tion is  Four  Dollars  a  year.  Address  Cros- 
by, Nichols  &  Co.,  Boston. 


New  York  Life  Insurance  Company 

MUTXJ^I.   SYSTEM. 


With  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars  deposited  with  the  State  Comp- 
troller of  New  York  to  meet  any  lawful  demand  which  the  Company  fail 
to  pay. 

Forty  per  cent,  of  the  annual  premium  will  be  loaned  the  insured  when 
desired. 

Dividends  declared  annually,  and  have  averaged  about  40  per  cent. 
If  not  insured,  you  should  call  at  once  and  procure  a  policy  on  your 
life.     No  matter  whether  young  or  old,  married  or  single. 
You  should  insure  at  once,  for  many  reasons : 

First — Because  it  is  less  expensive  than  it  will  be  when  you  become 
older. 

Second — Because  if  in  health  you  will  pass  a  medical  examination  and 
be  accepted. 

Third — Life  is  uncertain,  and  delays  are  dangerous. 

WHO  MAY  INSURE. 
The  man  professional  or  non-professional,  who  is  dependent  upon  a 
salary  for  a  sustenance,  should  do  it.     Because  with  life  the  income 
ceases,  and  to  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  father  may  be  added  exposure 
to  insult  and  poverty. 

MEDICAL  EXAMINERS  t 
ROBT.  T.  COLEMAN,  M.  D., 
JAS.  H.  CONWAY,  M.  D. 
Apply  at  once  to 

CHAS.  E.  WORTHAM,    \  .     ^, 
R.  W.  WYATT,  I  Agents, 

190  Main  St.,  few  doors  above  the  Custom  House. 


LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Company. 

'  C^PIT^L    S10,000,000. 

OVER  HALF  MILLION  DOLLARS  INVESTED  IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

THE  LIABILITY  OF  SHAREHOLDERS  UNLIMITED. 

The  Rerenue  of  the  Company  derived  from  Premiums  of  Insurance 
exceeds  Two  Million  Dollars  annually.  The  Company  is  therefore  pre- 
pared to  increase  the  amount  heretofore  taken  on  unexceptionable  risks. 
They  will  issue  policies  for  loss  or  damage  by  fire  on  Buildings,  Merchan- 
dise, Household  Furniture,  &c.,  &c.,  on  liberal  terms. 

CHAS.  E.  WORTHAM,    \  ,       . 
•R,  W,  WYATT.  f  ^8*°T 


MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON, 

BOOK,  JOB  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS. 


Corner  of  Bank  and  12th  Streets, 

wliere  lliey  will  be  plea»eil  lo  see  llieir  foriner  riicnUii 
and  palrons,  and  all  olliera  wlio  may  wiall  lo  linve 
priHling  dont  in  llit  Bill  and  Chtaprit  Biyle. 

Thev  now  publi»l,  montlily  il,e  followinu  woiks : 
The  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  Mac- 

rurlnne,  FeriiUKMin  &  Co..  Proprieiors. 
Tlie  SOUTHERN   PLANTER.  August  &  WinUiiiJ, 

Ptoptietors. 
Tbe  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNAL,  a  BaptiK 
Missionary  paper. 
I  The  COMMISSION,  publialieil  by  llie  Southern  Baptixl  Convention. 
The  QUARTERLY  LAW  JOURNAL,  publi.hed  by  J.  W.  Bandotph. 

H^r  The  manner  in  wliich  they  are  primed  will  be  a  fiiflicient  guarantee  of  Iheir 
capacity  lo  execute  any  work  enlmaied  lo  ihem. 

MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON, 

Comtr  of  Baiilt  and  I2lh  Slrnli,  Richmond,  fa. 

AVER'S  CHERRY  PECTORAL, 

FOR  THE  RAPID  CURE  OF 

COLDS,  COUGHS,  AND  HOARSE  .VES£ 

Brihfikld,  H*».,  aOih  Dee.,  16&5. 

Dr.  J.  C  Ayeri  1  do  nol  besiials  to  any  the  bri[  nimfdy  1  tin's  eter  roiind  (i 
CouKbt,  Hoaivrnaa^  Irifluenza,  and  the  cunconiiiani  lymproma  nra  Cold,  la  jni 
Cherry  Pectoral.  Ilaeonatant  uM  in  my  pracike  and  my  tauiily  for  Ihe  U*t  ii 
yaara  hai  aliaiTii  it  lo  noaaaai  auperior  TirlDM  Tor  thn  lirnlrornt  of  tbrae  con 
plaiDia.  EBEN    KMOHT,  M.  D. 

A.  B.HORTLEr,E>«..DrUliea,N.  y.,  writes:  "1  b*TO  iiaed  your  Pec  tar 
myself  and  in  my  family  erer  aince  yuo  inienlFil  il,  and  beliere  it  ih«  beat  medicii 
tbr  ila  pnrpnae  rter  nnt  uiK.     With  •  bad  culd  1  ahould  sooner  pay  iweniy-Gi 
dollan  lor  a  battle  ihnn  do  wtihoni  il,  or  laka  an*  niber  reniedy." 
CROUP,  WHOOPING  COUGH,  INFLUENZA. 

SPKinoriELD,  ftlias..  Feb.  7,  1856. 

Bralkfr  Afer  i  1  *lll  cbearfully  eerlify  your  Ftetoral  a  Ihs  besl  renwrly  n 
poaaeaa  for  llie  cure  af  wboapjnK  cough,  croop,  and  tha  choiil  dwaami  of  childrei 
Wa  of  yaurrraiernity  in   lb*  Bouih  appreciala  your  (kill,  and  comnimd  ynur  inedicine  to  our 
peuple.  HIKAM  CONKLIN,  N.  D. 

AMOS  LEE.  Eaft.,  Montcret,  !«.,  wrina,  3rd  Jan.,  1856 :    *>  I  had  a  ledious  Inflncnca,  whirb 

by  the  advice  of  iiureWpyman.    Tha  limE  J  air  relieved  the  auiTne«s  in  iiiy  ihroat  and  lunta  ; 

leas  [ban  uae  half  ihe  bc.itle  made  ma  coinpleirly  •rell.    Yuur  madi<'inea  are  ihe  clieapml  aa  well 

■a  ihe  bail  wa  can  liny,  nod  we  eaiaeoi  you,  Doclur,  and  your  reiriedtes,  as  (he  poor  oian'*  friend." 

ASTHMA  OR  PHTHISIC,  AND  BRONCIHT13. 

Wirr  UmcHifTIli,  Pa.,  Feb.  4,  IKB6. 
Sir;  Your  Cherry  Pretnral  ia  perfonning  marrelloui  caiea  in  ibia  lectiou.    It  ha*  reliered 

der  an  udecliunot'llieluuKs  fur  llie  laal  tarty  ves'ra.  HENRY  L  PARKS,  MercbuDl"'' 

A.A.RAMSEY,  M,  D.,  Albion,  Monroe  Co.,  Iowa,  wriles.  Sepl.  6,1855:    -During  mv  prae- 

licB  of  mnny  year*,  I  liaie  Ibiind  nnibing  equal  lu  your  Cberiy  Pecloral  Ibr  giviug  eaaeand  relief 

Wnmiihi  iidd  voluiiiea  of  evideucs,  but  the  moaicuDiiticiDg  proof  of  iha  virlueioflbia  reotedv 
ia  found  in  ita  rlTevM  u|iuii  Irial. 

Prepared  bjr  SK.  3.  C.  ATEA,  IVaclieal  and  Analytical  Ckemial.  LmntU,  Mat: 
^        PURCELL,  LADD  &  CJO.,  FISHeV  h.  WltiSVOH,  W.  FETERSON,  RicbnnHid. 
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RELIGIOUS   NOVELS.* 


We  have  selected  the  work  whose  title 
is  given  helow,  upon  which  to  found  some 
remarks,  a  part  of  which  will  have  refer- 
ence to  individual  peculiarities  of  the 
hook,  but  another,  and  as  we  deem,  a 
more  important  part,  to  characteristics 
representative  of  a  large  class  of  reli- 
gious literature.  Before  going  farther, 
we  will  be  permitted  to  make  some  ob- 
servations, designed  to  guard  as  far  as 
possible  against  misconstruction  of  our 
motives  in  writing  what  will  follow. 

In  Blackwood's  Magazine,  for  June 
1858,  there  is  what  appears  to  us  an 
admirable  article  on  "Religious  Me- 
moirs,''  from  which  a  few  sentences 
may  be  taken  as  a  not  inappropriate 
preface  to  our  present  purpose.  **  These 
pious  volumes,"  says  the  writer,  "are, 
for  the  most  part,  as  excellent  in  inten- 
tion as  they  are  important  in  subject* 
Their  piety  alone  might  induce  us  to 
pass  over  without  comment  the  imper- 
fections of  this  class  of  writing ;  but  we 
cannot  suppose  that  it  is  any  real  advan- 
tage to  the  religious  community  to  put 
up  with  these  publications  out  of  tender- 
ness for  the  sentiment  of  godliness  which 
is  presumed  to  pervade  them.  This  has 
been,  perhaps,  done  too  much  already. 
We  have  been  afraid  to  incur  the  re- 
proach of  a  want  of  spiritual  apprecia- 
tion, and  a  general  dislike  to  religious 
writings,  and  so  have  been  obliged  to 


swallow  the  endless  repetition,  and  flat 
and  unnatural  representations  of  life, 
conveyed  to  us  in  books  which  nothing 
but  their  pietjy  could  have  entitled  to  a 
moment's  ctjfesideration.  This  is  rather 
hard  ^upon  the  unfortunate  critic:  he 
reads,  because  he  respects  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  writer ;  he  condemns,  be- 
cause human  nature  cannot  stand  the 
manner  of  the  performance ;  and  he  is 
immediately  set  down  as  a  profane  per- 
son, who  cannot  be  supposed  to  appreci- 
ate the  true  beauty  of  holiness.  Per- 
haps this  Lard  dealing  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  common  mass  of  reli- 
gious literature  is  so  destitute  of  ordina- 
ry literary  qualities — for  men  who  love 
the  matter  have  been  afraid  to  incur  the 
odium  of  criticising  the  manner  of  those 
productions,  and  the  censorship  has  been 
left  to  hands  indifferent,  and  passed  by 
with  a  sneer  or  a  laugh,  according  to  the 
temper  of  the  moment.'' 

We  have  extracted  these  sentences,  not 
because  we  consider  them  as  in  every 
point  applicable  to  the  book  whose  title 
is  given  below,  or  to  the  class  of  books — 
religious  novels — of  which  it  is  a  repre- 
sentative ;  but  chiefly  as  fitly  presenting 
the  difficulty  which  has  almost  deprived 
of  the  heatbful  influence  of  sound  criti- 
cism such  writings  as,  in  the  form  of 
fiction  or  biography,  attempt  to  delineate 
the  religious  life.     By  every  truly  pious 


*  True  to  the  Lattj  or^  Alone  on  a  Wide,  Wide  Sea,    By  A.  S.  Roe.    New  Tork :  Derby 
&  Jackson,  1858. 
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men  it  will  be  received  as  a  sound  can- 
non of  criticism,  having  all  the  force  of 
a  Aindamental  axiom,  that  no  one  can 
properly  jadge  the  plan  or  stmotare  of 
any  literary  work,  having  practical  piety 
for  its  theme,  nnless  he  has  a  clear  per- 
ception of  the  importance  and  a  deep 
reverence  for  the  power  of  religion.  But 
one  who  has  this  indispensable  pre-reqai- 
site  for  the  critic's  office  in  this  depart- 
ment of  literature,  must  feel  so  strong 
a  sympathy  for  the  motives  of  the  writer, 
whose  sincere  design  seems  to  be  to  re- 
commend religion  to  others,  as  to  make 
bim  very  reluctant  to  incur  the  hazard 
of  seeming  to  oppose  the  design,  when 
be  means  only  to  condemn  the  mode  of 
its  execution.  Within  their  own  socie- 
ties, there  is  comparatively  little  danger 
of  such  an  offence  to  the  pious,  when  the 
religions  teacher  attempts  to  correct  what 
is  deemed  an  error  in  the  manner  or  the 
matter  by  which  christian  duty  is  enjoined. 
Outside  of  these  bounds,  however,  where 
the  general  public  can  observe  the  points 
of  debate,  there  is  much  greater  jealousy 
of  such  censure.  And,  indeed,  it  is  most 
natural  that  it  should  be  so.  The  pre- 
sentation of  earnest  piety  to  this  outside 
observation,  either  in  the  actual  present 
life  of  the  religious  man,  or  as  repre- 
sented in  books,  has  so  generally  excited 
scorn  or  hostility  as  to  make  any  other  re- 
ception of  it  almost  a  matter  of  surprise. 
Whoever,  therefore,  takes  the  attitude  of 
opposition  to  any  form  or  detail  of  this 
actual  life,  or  this  representation,  is  apt 
to  be  considered  as  designing  to  aid  the 
scorner  and  the  enemy.  Thus  far,  the 
feeling  which  keeps  the  religious  man 
from  undertaking  what  he  only  can  ade- 
quately perform,  is  chiefly  personal — 
being  a  shrinking  from  the  possibility 
that  he  may  be  considered  an  alien  and 
an  enemy  to  those  with  whose  feelings 
and  principles  he  does  in  fact  deeply 
sympathize.  It  has  another  aspect  how- 
ever, in  which  self  is  not  so  prominent. 
He  fears  that,  however  cautiously  he 
may  measure  his  words,  the  actual  effect 
of  his  criticism  may  be  injurious  to  sin- 
cere religious  feelings,  which  have  been 
derived  from  the  characters  or  the  books 
which  are  the  subjects  of  this  censure. 


"  If  I  say,  I  will  speak  thus ;  behold  I 
should  offend  agunst  the  generation  of 
thy  children,''  is  a  thought  which  should 
and  does  make  him  hesitate. 

But  whatever  are  the  difficulties  in  the 
way,  we  cannot  but  think  with  the  writer 
in  Blackwood,  that  there  does  exist  such 
a  necessity  for  criticism,  at  least  upon  the 
writings  designed  to  illustrate  the  reli- 
gious life,  as  should  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties. The  hands  of  those  who  are  con- 
cerned for  the  integrity  and  beauty  of 
the  building  should  interpose,  to  separate 
with  careful  discrimination  the  wood,  hay 
and  stubble,  from  the  gold,  silver  and 
precious  stones  in  this  structure  of  prao- 
tical  piety,  even  though  they  should  there- 
by offend  the  well-meaning  but  injudi- 
cious builders  ;  and  though  such  separa- 
tion may  make  it  necessary  to  re-arrange 
for  the  edifice,  some  parts  of  the  really 
valuable  materials.  Our  further  remarks 
will  be  directed  by  this  purpose ;  and  if 
we  fail,  it  shall  be  because  the  ability  is 
not  so  good  as  the  intention. 

There  are  minor  points  of  objections  to 
the  book  before  us,  which  we  will  first 
notice.  These  chiefly  affect  its  character 
as  a  literary  performance,  or  its  correct- 
ness and  delicacy  in  matters  of  taste  and 
feeling;  and  would  not  have  been  deemed 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  call  for  the 
reader's  atention,  had  they  not  been  dig- 
nified in  importance,  by  being  found  in 
a  work  undertaking  to  set  forth  an  at- 
tractive exhibition  of  religious  life,  and 
in  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  present- 
ed to  us  as  the  Christian  lady  and  the 
Christian  gentieman.  As  it  is,  we  will 
give  these  points  but  a  slight  and  pass- 
ing notice,  while  presenting  a  rapid,  and 
necessarily  imperfect  summary  of  the 
first  part  of  the  story. 

The  book  opens  abruptly  with  a  quite 
effective  piece  of  narrative,  in  which  the 
two  leading  characters  are  introduced  as 
boy  and  girl,  and  as  parties  in  an  adven- 
ture by  which  the  sympathies  of  the 
readers  are  at  once  and  strongly  excited, 
in  their  favour.  Emma  Thompson  and 
her  cousin  Louise  Lovelace  are  standing, 
with  the  mother  of  the  former,  on  the 
margin  of  a  creek,  the  waters  of  which 
oommonicate  with  a  broader  inlet  and 
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tbence  with  Long  Island  Sound.  Find- 
ing there  a  small  boat,  with  one  end 
resting  on  the  bank,  by  Mrs.  Thompson's 
permission  they  enter  it.  Unfortnnately, 
none  of  the  party  had  perceived  that  the 
boat  was  only  kept  in  position  by  the 
weight  of  the  end  which  rested  on  the 
sand ;  and  as  the  girls  spring  hastily  in, 
it  is  dislodged  from  its  position,  and  with 
the  ebbing  tide,  floats  down  the  creek  to- 
wards the  broader  inlet.  No  effectiye  a&- 
sistance  can  be  obtained,  and  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son is  almost  in  despair,  when  Henry 
Thornton,  a  youth  of  about  fifteen,  who, 
from  a  point  higher  up  the  creek,  had 
witnessed  the  progress  of  the  danger, 
comes  to  the  rescue.  Throwing  off  a 
part  of  his  clothing,  he  hastens,  with 
floundering  effort,  through  the  broad 
marsh  which  borders  the  creek,  and 
when  come  into  deeper  water  presses 
forward  by  swimming.  With  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  he 
reaches  the  boat  and  is  helped  in  by  the 
girls,  who  had  become  greatly  alarmed. 
After  resting  a  while,  his  efforts  are 
hastened  by  a  rising  storm ;  and  using 
their  one  oar  (for  they  had  lost  the  other 
in  the  mud  of  the  marsh)  he  finally  suc- 
ceeds in  bringing  the  boat  back  to  the 
point  whence  it  started.  Henry  Thorn- 
ton is  thus  immediately  enthroned  in  the 
sympathies  of  the  reader  as  the  hero  of 
the  book.  By  a  more  gradual  process, 
Louise  Lovelace  attains  her  elevation  as 
the  heroine.  Emma  Thompson,  the  other 
occupant  of  the  drifting  boat,  though  at 
first  an  equally  prominent  claimant  to 
the  reader's  regard,  soon  subsides  into 
quite  a  subordinate  position  of  interest. 
Th^  author  then  comes  forward  as 
master  (or  mistress?)  of  ceremonies,  and 
gives  the  reader  a  more  formal  introduc- 
tion to  Henry  Thornton.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  delicate  sensibilities,  refined  feel- 
ings and  literary  tastes.  His  father  had 
been  sometime  dead,  and  his  mother  had 
married  a  farmer  of  that  neighbourhood, 
named  Langstaff,  a  widower  with  several 
sons,  who  soon  after  the  marriage  reveals 
himself  in  his  true  character,  which  is 
altogether  sordid  and  base.  This  indis- 
creet marriage  had  made  Henry  and  his 
mother  the  inmates  of  a  most  unconge- 


nial family  circle,  and  had  subjected 
them  to  all  the  hardness  of  rough  work 
and  home  tyranny.  The  wretched  wife, 
who  is  entirely  unsupported  by  the  sym- 
pathy of  her  husband,  gradually  sinks 
under  her  burthen  of  toil  and  care.  At 
her  death,  her  son  is  left  without  re- 
source. He  will  not  continue  to  live 
with  the  harsh  step-father,  who,  by  un- 
loving selfishness  and  cruel  disregard 
of  her  health,  had  brought  his  mother  to 
an  untimely  grave.  The  property  which 
she  had  possessed  at  her  second  marri- 
age, Mr.  Langstaff  had  appropriated  to 
his  own  use,  without  regard  to  the  claims 
of  his  step-son  upon  his  justice  and  hu- 
manity. Henry  must  therefore  make  his 
start  in  life  without  property  or  money, 
except  only  his  clothing,  and  a  few  dol- 
lars given  to  him  in  such  small  sums  as 
her  slender  means  could  afford.  We  are 
thus  brought,  by  a  simple  and  natural 
arrangement  of  events,  and  with  much 
true  pathos  in  the  narrative,  to  perceive 
the  meaning  of  the  alternate  title  adopted 
for  the  book.  Henry  has  been  forced 
from  the  inhospitable  shore  on  which 
duty  alone  could  have  detained  him  until 
now ;  and  is  "  alone  on  the  wide,  wide 
sea ''  of  life. 

The  design  of  our  hero  is,  after  attend- 
ing his  mother's  burial,  to  start  on  foot 
for  the  city  of  New  York.  He  must  first 
take  leave  of  the  Thompson  family,  how- 
ever ;  all  the  members  of  which  had  by 
their  kindness,  found  a  place  in  his  grate- 
ful affection.  Louise  Lovelace  has  be- 
come the  object  of  affection  still  stronger, 
though  as  yet  he  is  not  fully  aware  of 
its  strength.  The  parting  scene  is  gone 
through  with,  almost  silently,  but  with 
much  feeling  on  his  part,  and  with  many 
expressions  of  interest  on  theirs — except 
only,  that  Louise  seemed  under  some 
sudden  reserve,  approaching  to  coldness 
of  manner.  This  parting  over,  Henry 
sets  forth,  first  to  be  present  at  the  buri- 
al, and  then  to  take  his  sad  and  lonely 
way  to  the  big  city,  in  which  he  knows 
not  a  single  soul  who  may  befriend  him. 
Before  going  very  far,  however,  he  is  met 
by  Louise ;  who,  by  at  once  ordering  out 
her  horse  and  riding  rapidly  by  another 
way,  has  gotten  beyond  him,  and  the^* 
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checking  her  horse  into  a  gentle  pace, 
has  turned  back  upon  his  road,  hoping 
thus  to  avoid  the  startling  effect  which 
would  have  been  produced  by  galloping 
after  him  from  behind.  Neither  Louise 
nor  the  author  for  her  seems  to  perceive 
that  the  device  must  be  a  very  trans- 
parent one  to  Henry,  who  had  so  short  a 
while  before,  left  quietly  standing  in  Mr. 
Thompson's  parlour  this  same  young  lady 
now  meeting  him  from  the  opposite  di- 
rection. In  fact,  Henry  is  a  good  deal 
startled  at  the  apparition,  but  he  still  has 
his  wits  sufficiently  about  him  to  help  her 
from  the  horse  when  she  asks  him  to  do 
so ;  and  after  fastening  the  animal  within 
a  copse  of  cedars,  to  lead  Louise  out  of  the 
highway  to  a  spot  more  retired  from  ob- 
servation ;  when,  selecting  a  rock  for  the 
purpose,  he  begs  her  to  be  seated,  and 
then  entreats  her  to  let  him  know  how 
he  can  help  her.  As  the  author  had  be- 
fore expressed  it,  "  Louise  had  resolved 
there  should  be  no  disguise  on  her  part. 
Between  Henry  and  herself  there  should 
be  no  more  reserve.'^  This  determina- 
tion she  now  proceeds  very  effectually  to 
carry  out.  She  begs  him  to  pardon  her 
for  the  coldness  of  her  manner  when  they 
parted,  and  assures  him  that  she  did 
not  then  act  as  she  felt.  She  had  taken 
the  bold  step  of  thus  seeking  an  inter- 
view, to  let  him  know  that  she  was  sensL 
ble  of  the  wrong  done — to  ask  his  for- 
giveness, and  to  beg  him  to  be  to  her  a 
brother,  and  to  allow  her  a  sister's  place. 
But  she  had  another  motive  in  seeking  a 
meeting  with  him:  she  wanted  to  tell 
him  some  things  which  she  must  commit 
to  some  body  on  whose  friendship  she 
could  rely.  She  then  informs  him  that  he 
had  received  wrong  impressions  as  to  her 
relationship  to  the  Thompsons,  and  with 
a  burst  of  rather  broad-spoken  grief  lets 
him  know  that  a  dark  cloud  of  doubt 
rested  over  her  birth.  "  I  have  wealth, 
Henry ;  but,  oh !  you  do  not  know  how 
utterly  worthless  it  is  to  me  I  Tou  feel 
sad,  I  know,  Henry,  that  you  are  left 
without  father  or  mother.  You  are  now 
on  a  sad  journey,  going  to  prepare  a 
place  for  the.  body  of  your  last  parent. 
But,  oh  1  Henry,  if  I  could  be  in  your 
place,  how  gladly  would  I  give  up  all  the 


property  I  may  ever  call  my  own  I  I 
would  willingly  exchange  places  with 
the  meanest  servant  in  the  land,  and 
work  hard  to  the  end  of  my  days,  could  I 
thereby  roll  off  the  dark  cloud  that  hides 
from  me  those  who  gave  me  birth.  My 
fatlier  may  have  been  the  man  who  was 
hung  a  year  ago!  And  my  mother  1 
may  see,  perhaps,  in  the  poor  wretch 
who  is  hooted  at  by  the  boys,  and  finds  a 
shelter  within  a  barn  or  beneath  a  stack 
of  hay  1    Henry,  I  am  a  foundling  V* 

Omitting  a  part  of  the  dialogue  we 
again  quote  from  Louise : 

"  It  was  not  until  the  last  year  that  I 
had  any  clear  knowledge  of  my  true 
situation,  and  then  only  by  accident  I 
saw  the  will  (of  Captain  Lovelace)  by 
which  the  property  I  shall  have  was  be- 
queathed to  me.  I  was  called  his  adopt- 
ed daughter.  That  led  me  to  make  deci- 
ded enquiries,  and  I  have  learned  the 
whole  truth.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
are  only  relatives  in  name !  I  feel  that 
I  am  doomed  to  misery.  I  wish  to  get 
away:  I  care  not  where.  Any  part  of 
the  world  will  be  the  same  to  me." 
The  author  afterwards  lets  us  know 
the  Captain  Lovelace  by  whom  Louise 
was  adopted,  was  a  gentleman  who  had 
accumulated  a  competency  while  follow- 
ing the  sea,  and  afterwards  increased 
this  competency  by  judicious  specula- 
tions, until  he  had  become  a  man  of 
wealth. 

Of  course  Henry  is  very  much  inter- 
ested, and  gives  appropriate  expression 
to  his  interest,  while  this  revelation  is 
making ;  and  of  course  also  he  assures 
Louise  that  his  affection  had  grown  to  as 
great  a  height  as  hers.  He  firmly  de- 
clines the  offer  she  makes  of  her  purse 
to  help  him  in  his  pursuit  of  fortune ; 
and  presses  her  to  revoke  her  determina- 
tion that  their  affection  must  not  seek  a 
closer  union  than  that  of  brother  and 
sister.  "  He  made  an  earnest  appeal  to 
Louise  that  she  would  promise  him,  if  he 
should  succeed  in  his  plans — if  he  should 
gain  a  respectable  station  in  life — she 
would  share  life  with  him."  His  plead- 
ing does  not  change  her  determination. 
She  cannot  be  so  unjust  to  him  as  to 
allow  him  to  cherish  such  a  desire — ^Bnt 
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although  I  can  never  be  to  you  any 
nearer  than  I  am  now,  yet  take  this  little 
token,  and  keep  in  mind  that  you  have 
one  friend,  who  will  ever  be  ready  to 
stand  by  you  to  the  very  last/'  As  she 
spoke  she  took  from  her  finger  a  ring 
made  of  hair,  fastened  witli  a  gold  clasp. 
"  It  is  my  own  haar,  Henry.  And  now, 
good-bye.''  Henry  does  not  wish  to  part 
thus  abruptly,  bat  entreats  her  to  let 
him  know  how  he  can  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  her,  and  assures  her  that  he  will 
do  any  thing  she  requests — meaning  (the 
reader  is  to  presume)  that  he  will  help 
her  to  carry  out  her  expressed  desire  to  get 
away  from  her  present  home,  and  hide 
herself  from  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  the  facts  which  she  has  just 
revealed  to  him.  She  believes  his  as- 
surance, but  declines  the  help.  Strange 
to  say,  she  for  the  first  time  seems  to 
perceive  that  there  would  be  peculiar 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  his  rendering 
such  assistance.  And  thus  they  part. 
The  lover's  hope  has  been  forbidden  a 
place  in  their  hearts  ;  but,  as  it  is  evident 
to  the  reader,  it  has  already  effected  an 
entrance,  and  as  becomes  equally  plain, 
is  thenceforward  consciously  and  fondly 
cherished  by  both. 

"We  have  related  this  interview  at  some 
length,  for  two  reasons.  One  is,  that  it 
gives  us  a  good  place  where  to  despatch 
in  a  few  words  what  we  have  to  say 
about  this  foundling  device.  Having 
been  informed  of  the  cloud  hanging 
over  the  lady's  birth,  we  are  fairly 
started  upon  the  search,  by  the  success- 
ful termination  of  which  the  love  story 
is  to  have  a  happy  end ;  and  it  is  only  as 
the  passive  object  of  this  kind  of  interest 
that  the  lovely  Louise  retains  our  wor- 
ship as  the  heroine  of  the  book.  It  is 
therefbre,  as  we  have  said,  a  fit  place  to 
pronounce  upon  this  part  of  the  author's 
machinery.  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  say 
at  starting  that  "  the  plot  is  a  good  plot" 
Every  novel  reader  must  know,  that  when 
the  writer  of  a  story  presents  us  a  found- 
ling for  a  hero  or  a  heroine,  he  adopts  a 
plan  for  exciting  our  interest  and  curi- 
osity, which  has  lost  all  the  novelty  it 
ever  had,  and  with  its  novelty  of  course 
much  of  its  effect    Let  the  writer  work 


it  as  he  will,  he  cannot  accomplish  much, 
even  by  the  greatest  success  possible  in 
the  case.  But  in  the  instance  under  re- 
view, the  author  has  not  done  the  best 
that  might  have  been  done.  The  materi- 
al was  flimsy  and  threadbare,  but  that 
should  not  excuse  such  a  careless  piece 
of  patch-work  as  is  presented  to  us.  We 
cannot  take  the  time  and  space  to  de- 
scribe the  parties  or  detail  the  means  by 
which  the  infant  is  stolen  away,  and  kept 
hidden  from  the  long-continued  search  of 
its  nearly  heart-broken  parents.  It  must 
suffice  for  us  to  say,  that  the  diabolical 
scheme  was  insufficient  in  motive  and 
absurd  in  plan,  and  was  only  executed  by 
goiug  through  improbabilities  so  strong 
as  to  look  exceedingly  like  impossibili- 
ties. So  much  for  the  very  transparent 
mystery  of  the  story. 

The  other  reason  for  the  more  particu- 
lar detail  of  the  parting  interview  be- 
tween the  lovers  is,  to  show  by  example 
what  we  must  pronounce  a  graver  fault 
in  the  book  before  us.  It  is,  that  in  the 
few  love  passages  which  it  contains,  the 
lady  gives  much  more  direct  and  decided 
expression  to  her  feelings  of  preference 
than  is  either  delicate  or  decorous;  in 
fact,  that  she  gets  quite  ahead  of  her 
lover,  who  is  placed  in  the  false  position 
of  being  the  consenting  rather  than  the 
pleading  party.  The  consequence  is,  and 
must  be,  that  the  reader's  feeling  is  deci- 
dedly tinged  with  disgust  for  the  lady 
and  contempt  for  her  lover.  The  closing 
scene  of  this  kind,  between  Henry  and 
Louise,  is  even  more  remarkable  than  the 
first.  At  this  point  in  the  history,  the 
mystery  of  Louise's  birth  has  been  clear- 
ed up,  Henry  has  attained  the  station 
and  ihe  success  in  business  for  which  he 
had  been  striving,  and  the  book  has 
grown  to  the  required  size.  Things  being 
thus  convenient,  both  the  heroine  and 
the  author  seem  to  get  impatient  at  some 
misconceptions  which  had  hurt  the  hopes 
of  poor  Henry,  and  made  him  rather 
backward  in  speaking  his  mind.  Fortu- 
nately the  lady  of  his  love  is  not  troubled 
with  such  diffidence.  She  unhesitatingly 
takes  the  initiative ;  first  breaks  through 
the  reserve,  and  then  takes  and  keA^« 
the  lead  in  a  courtship  which  mighf 
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model  for  directness  of  fum  and  precision 
of  expression.    But,  though  we  did  not 
at  first  design  to  do  so,  it  is  probably  best 
to  give  the  extract,  to  substantiate  what 
we  have  said :  prefacing  it,  however,  by  a 
a  few  words  to  explain  the  opening  speech 
of  Louise.  Henry  has  purchased  for  Mrs. 
Thompson  the  family  estate,  which,  at 
the  death   of  her   husband,  had  been 
found  so  burthened  with  debt  that  its 
sale  had  become  necessary;  or  rather, 
the  sale  had  been  forced  by  Mr.  Lang- 
staff,  one  of  the  chief  creditors,  who  ex- 
pected, himself,  to  purchase  the  farm  at 
a  price  far  below  its  value.    Henry's 
higher  bid  triumphantly  carried  the  day 
agiunst  that  of  his  hard-hearted  step- 
father;  and  after   visiting   the  family 
whose  distress  had  thus  been  changed 
into  joy,  he  has  retreated  from  the  ex- 
pression of  their  thanks.     Retiring  to 
a  spot   often  visited  by  him  in  com- 
pany with  Louise,  he  has  become  so  ab- 
sorbed in  recollections  of  those  happy 
days  as  to  be  quite  unconscious  of  ap- 
proaching footsteps.    The  footsteps  are 
the   footsteps  of  Louise.     The   author 
would  persuade   us  that  she  too  is  so 
absorbed  in  thought  as  to  be  unconscious 
of  where  she  is  going,  until  she  stops 
within  a  few  feet  of  Henry;  but  the  sub- 
sequent interview  makes  us  very  scepti- 
cal  about  this   self-concentration.    We 
now  quote: 

"Enjoying  all  alone  your  generous 
thoughts  ?'' 

"  My  dear  Louise  ?'' 

''  Henry  had  started  to  his  feet  at  the 
sound  of  a  voice  so  familiar,  but  utterly 
unexpected ;  and  as  he  took  her  offered 
hand,  a  deep  blush  suffused  his  counte- 
nance ;  he  had  evidently  spoken  without 
reflection.  And  perhaps  Louise,  for  it 
was  she,  was  not  quite  prepared  to  be 
thus  addressed  by  him,  for  she  too  had 
more  colour  than  would  naturally  have 
been  caused  by  the  very  moderate  pace 
at  which  she  had  been  walking. 

"  It  would  have  been  in  the  common 
course  of  things  if  Henry  had  asked, 
"where  she  had  come  frbm?"  or  [had 
saidj  "that  her  arrival  was  very  unex- 
pected ;"  but  he  did  not — he  uttered  only 
these  three  words  above  recorded,  and 


then,  confounded  by  his  blunder,  could 
think  of  nothing  but  what  he  should  say 
in  apology. 

"  You  wiU  pardon  me ;  indeed  I  was 
very  much  taicen  by  surprise;  for  the 
time  too,  I  was  completely  lost  in  review- 
ing former  days,  and  " — 

"  Oh  Henry,  you  need  make  no  apolo- 
gy ;  if  yon  spoke  words  which  did  not 
convey  the  meaning  of  your  heart,  it 
must  have  been  by  accident,  and  I  can 
overlook  it;  bat  if  not,  I  hope  yon 
are  not  ashamed  to  have  your  feelings 
known,  at  least  to  me;  I  have  never 
trifled  with  you  Henry." 

"  Never — no  never  I" 

"And  I  have  never  tried  to  conceal 
from  yon  the  fact,  that  I  cared  for  you.'' 

"  No,  you  never  have ;  I  thank  yon  a 
thousand  times  for  it — for  all  your  gener- 
ous treatment  of  me.'' 

"  I  might  have  taken  exception  to  yonr 
somewhat  constrained  and  distant  man- 
ner towards  me  of  late,  but  I  can  now 
account  for  that,  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  been  spared  some  tears  [had  I  un- 
derstood it  sooner ;]  but  that  is  past.  All 
I  ask  now  is,  am  I  as  you  have  just  said, 
•  your  dear  Louise  ?' " 

"  Dearer  than  I  can  find  words  to  ex- 
press— and  ever  have  been." 

"  Here  Henry" — and  Louise  took  from 
her  breast  a  locket,  fastened  by  a  golden 
chain  around  her  neck ;  she  touched  a 
little  spring,  and  one  of  its  golden  lids 
flew  open — "  read  that." 

"Mizpahl  Oh,  have  you  kept  that 
for  so  long  a  time  ?" 

A  word  of  explanation  must  here  be 
given.  Soon  after  Henry  had  arrived  in 
New  York,  and  when  Louise  did  not 
know  where  he  was,  she  had  received  un- 
der an  envelope  addressed  to  her,  a  sheet 
of  paper  which  contained  the  single  word 
"  Mizpah."  As  the  Bible  reader  is  aware, 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  or  rather, 
perhaps,  the  hint  contained  in  it,  is,  "  the 
Lord  watch  between  me  and  thee,  while 
we  are  apart."  Louise  knew  very  well 
from  whom  the  missive  came,  and  had 
therefore  made  it  her  peculiar  treasure. 
We  resume  the  dialogue  with  her  answer 
to  the  rather  simple  quention  asked  by 
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Henry  when  he  saw  the  token,  whether 
she  had  kept  it  until  now. 

''  Tes,  and  that  little  word  has  been  a 
talisman  to  me  more  rich  with  healing 
Tirtae  than  all  that  eastern  fable  ever 
told.  That  word  has  been  repeated 
morning  and  night,  and  when  I  thought 
of  you.  At  length,  when  widely  separa- 
ted, it  became  for  yon  and  me  a  prayer, 
until  my  heart  yielded  np  its  confidence 
and  trust,  and  on  His  forgiving  love 
eould  I  lean  and  find  repose.'' 

"  Henry  was  too  much  overcome  to  make 
immediate  reply,  but,  holding  still  her 
hand,  gased  at  her  beautiful  countenance 
as  she  looked  up  to  him  with  all  a  wo- 
man's trustful  love  beaming  from  it.  At 
length  he  spoke. 

"  Louise,  yon  do  not  doubt  my  true  and 
faithful  love?'' 

"  I  do  not,  and  never  will.  And  now, 
dear  Henry,  in  the  presence  of  Him  who 
is  my  witness  for  the  past  and  my  hope 
for  all  the  future,  I  commit  myself,  and 
all  I  have  and  am,  to  you." 

"  Dear,  dear  Louise !" 

"And  I  do  it  without  one  shade  of 
doubt,  without  one  thought  but,  as  you 
have  ever  proved  yourself,  you  will  be 
*' true  to  (he  last  J* 

This,  surely,  is  a  curious  mixture.  A 
most  business-like  purpose  to  find  out 
whether  Henry  will  have  her  or  no,  and 
then  to  give  herself  away  without  wait- 
ing to  be  asked ;  strong  religious  feel- 
ing; and  "  super-serviceably  sentimen- 
tal" love-talk, — all  finding  eipression 
together  I  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood 
here.  Separated  from  what  certainly 
strikes  us  as  an  indelicate  and  irreverent 
mingling  of  motives,  and  clothed  in  more 
simple  language,  we  should,  in  all  serious- 
ness, consider  the  pious  feeling  of  Louise 
entirely  appropriate  to  the  occasion; 
than  which  there  could  not  be  one  of 
more  importance  to  her  future  happL 
ness.  But  we  should  not  allow  the  mere 
expression  of  proper  religious  feeling, 
however  genuine  it  may  be,  to  blind  us 
to  the  truth  that  there  is,  through  the 
whole  dialogue,  almost  an  utter  absence 
of  that  womanly  delicacy  and  reserve 
which  we  justly  look  for  in  the  conduct 
of  the  true  lady,  and  still  more  justly  in 


that  of  the  Christian  lady.  Nor  must  we 
be  deterred  from  adding  that  this  sort  of 
coarseness  of  handling  certiunly  indi- 
cates a  want  of  true  taste  and  feeling  on 
the  part  of  the  author.  It  cannot  be 
from  mere  carelessness.  If  the  writer 
is,  as  we  suspect,  a  woman,  her  womanly 
instincts,  if  at  all  fostered  by  proper 
training,  should  have  made  her  shrink 
from  such  o£fences  against  maidenly 
modesty  on  the  part  of  the  heroine.  If 
a  man,  the  author  can  hardly  possess 
very  refined  feelings;  else  his  honour 
for  the  sex  would  have  required  in  the 
heroine  an  excess  of  reserve  rather  than 
of  candour.  Whether  man  or  woman 
then,  the  author,  however  sincere  a  Chris- 
tian, can  hardly  be  considered  a  fit  guide 
as  to  the  more  delicate  proprieties  of  lifs. 
We  might,  as  we  had  first  designed, 
point  out  other  defects  afiiecting  the  liter- 
ary character  of  the  work  before  us,  e»> 
pecially  exhibiting  certain  ofiensive  pvo- 
vincialisms  and  crudites  of  language  and 
style ;  but  we  forbear.  In  truth,  we  be- 
gin to  fear  that  our  theme  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  hardly  worth  the  time  and 
pains  bestowed  by  the  writer  or  the  at- 
tention required  of  the  reader.  It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  book, 
as  to  most  of  the  objectionable  points  we 
have  noticed,  has  very  many  equals  among 
those  issued,  issuing  and  to  issue  from 
the  Northern  press ;  and  if  warning  is 
not  given  and  heeded,  those  whose  litera- 
ry taste  and  delicacy  of  feeling  are  not 
fully  formed  and  fixed,  may  be  very  in- 
juriously affected  by  such  publications. 
The  probability  of  such  injury  is  only 
the  greater  when  the  main  design  of  the 
work  having  such  defects  is  to  recom- 
mend religion  ;  for  the  book  is  then  apt 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  young, 
without  further  question,  by  those  who 
can  influence  or  control  their  course  of 
reading ;  thus  acquiring  greater  circula- 
tion and  effect  for  all  its  teachings. 
The  hero  of  this  particular  story,  too,  as 
we  ourselves  know,  has  taken  quite  a 
strong  hold  upon  the  sympathies  of  many 
young  readers,  first  (and  this  is  as  it  should 
be)  by  his  amiable  and  excellent  quali- 
ties, and  afterwards  by  the  more  ques- 
tionable charm  of  his  continued  success 
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in  life.  We  cannot  but  think,  therefore, 
that  if  the  book  stood  alone,  Id  stead  of 
being  one  of  a  large  and  still  increasing 
class  of  literatare,  it  might  still  be  worth 
while  to  point  out  the  defects  we  haye 
noticed.  The  greatest  injury,  however, 
to  be  wrought  by  this  book,  and  such 
others  as  contain  the  same  error,  more  di- 
rectly affects  its  merit  as  a  religious  novel. 
At  the  hazard  of  running  to  too  great 
length,  we  must  bestow  some  pains  upon  the 
pointnow  touched,  which  has  been  design- 
edly kept  apart  for  separate  comment. 

We  tiunk  it  not  unjust  to  say,  that  the 
tendency  of  this  story  is,  to  ^ve  the  im- 
pression, that  oonsistent  religious  princi- 
ple and  conduct  will  secure  what  is  com- 
monly called  success  in  life ;  and  that 
•uoh  success  is  a  prominent  part  of  the 
blessing  and  guidance  promised  to  those 
who,  like  Henry,  have  resolved  to  "com- 
mit their  way  unto  the  Lord.''  As  to 
what  we  have  further  to  urge,  it  is  but 
just  to  state,  that  the  book  upon  which 
we  have  been  commenting,  is  not  more 
oljectionable  than  many  others  of  the 
same  class.  This  offense  (as  we  deem  it) 
against  right  religious  principle  is  com- 
mitted and  repeated  almost  without  excep- 
Uon,  throuj^  the  whole  series  of  reli- 
gious novels  ;  and  we  have  strong  doubt 
whether  this  perpetual  iteration  of  error 
does  not  show  that  it  is  inherent  and 
ineradicable,  and  that  the  whole  class 
should  be  discountenanced  by  the  Chria- 
tian  public.  How  this  may  be  we  are 
not  called  upon  to  decide :  but  we  do  feel 
called  upon  to  protest  earnestly  against 
all  that  has  a  tendency  to  recommend 
this  "Poor  Richard''  philosophy  under 
the  guise  of  religious  principle.  It  is 
easy  to  trace,  in  part  at  least,  tiie  sources 
whence  these  mingled  streams  of  religion 
and  policy  have  come  to  us;  and  in 
tracing  them  we  find  much  to  ex- 
cuse so  prevailing  a  sentiment  of  the 
present  day,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
makes  the  vindication  of  the  true  doc- 
trine more  difficult.  In  the  attempt  to  do 
something  towards  this  vindication,  we 
trust  our  readers  will  find  a  reason  suffi- 
cient to  justify  remarks  more  grave  in 
subject  and  manner  than  would  other? 
wise  be  appropriate. 


We  see  in  the  earlier  historical  records 
of  the  Biblo,  from  the  time  when  Abra- 
ham was  called  away  from  family  and 
friends,  to  seek  anotiier  country  which 
the  Lord  would  show  him,  that  there 
was  a  continuous  and  consistent  policy 
of  separation  pursued  towards  the  people 
of  Qod.  The  early  patriarchs,  while 
they  were  still  wandering  from  place  to 
place,  pilgrims  and  strangers,  seeking, 
but  not  yet  allowed  a  permanent  settle- 
ment, and  still  under  the  influence  oi 
the  teaching  and  the  strong  faith  of 
Abraham,  were  sufficientiy  restrained 
from  mixing  with  the  idolatrous  people 
of  the  land ;  and  during  this  time,  they 
were  blessed  and  Gk)d  honored  by  their 
outward  prosperity.  Their  removal  to 
the  land  of  Egypt,  however,  was  not 
effected  too  soon  to  have  had  reason  in 
the  corrupting  influence  of  those  around 
them.  Being  a  company  of  shepherdsy 
all  the  kindness  of  that  Pharaoh  who 
loved  Joseph,  could  not  overcome  the 
prejudices  of  the  Egyptians  agi^nst  asso- 
ciating with  them  ;  "  for  a  shepherd  is  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians."  They 
were  therefore  given  a  special  posses- 
sion— the  land  of  Goshen — where  to  tend 
their  flocks  in  peace  and  safety,  and 
themselves  to  grow  up  into  a  numerous 
people,  while  still  kept  in  separation. 
Afterward,  during  the  time  of  their 
wretched  slavery,  under  the  Pharaohs 
who  knew  not  Joseph,  they  doubtless  be- 
came dispersed  more  and  more  in  supply- 
ing the  demands  of  labour  for  their  hard 
masters.  This  dispersion  among  an  ex- 
ceedingly idolatrous  people,  and  the  am- 
possibility  of  suffident  moral  and  reli* 
gious  education,  in  their  circumstances 
of  oppression,  had  rendered  them  very 
su9ceptible  of  corrupt  influences.  Igno- 
rance and  superstition  was  rapidly  gain- 
ing full  dominipn  over  them,  and  unless 
some  remedy  were  found,  they  would 
soon  become  as  "  full  of  idols  "  as  the 
Egyptians  themselves.  It  had  already 
become  imperatively  necessary  that  they 
should  be  called  together  into  separate 
organization,  and  again  brought  under 
the  influence  of  tiie  strongest  religious 
sanctions.  "Let  my  people  go;  that 
they  may  serve  me  in  the  wildemessy 
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was  tberefbre  a  message  ftill  of  wisdom 
and  mercy  in  other  respects  than  as  re- 
qnlring  their  relief  from  oppressive  rule. 
It  was  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  a 
pure  worship,  that  the  message  should 
be  obeyed;  and  had  it  been  duly  re- 
gaided,  the  EgyptisDs  would  not  have 
been  so  terribly  smitten  as  they  after- 
wards were  by  the  mighty  hand  of  God. 
The  promise  that  the  people  should  re- 
turn we  may  also  presume  would  have 
been  fulfilled,  and  another  time  and 
mode  taken  to  carry  them  to  the  land  of 
Canaan ;  though  doubtless  when  they 
come  back  to  Egypt  it  would  haye  been 
required  that  they  should  again  have  die 
separate  enjoyment  of  the  land  of  Goshen. 

Throughout  the  scenes  of  this  deliv- 
erance of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  in 
tlieir  after  wanderings,  until  they  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  land  of  promise, 
the  presence  and  pbwer  of  Jehovah  were 
continually  displayed  by  mighty  signs 
and  wonders.  The  Israelites  themselves 
were  in  a  state  of  training,  especially  de- 
signed to  free  them  from  the  idolatrous 
feeling  and  practices  into  which  they 
had  gradually  been  corrupted.  Jehovah 
must  therefore  claim  their  fear  and  rev- 
erence by  exhibitions  of  power  not  only 
more  than  human,  but  of  vaster  effect 
than  any  which  the  heathen  around  them 
sttributei  to  tii^r  gods.  Aflmr  they  had 
acquired  possession  of  their  land,  when 
the  lesson  had  been  fully  taught  to  them 
and  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  that 
the  power  of  Jehovah  was  supreme,  the 
magnificent  scale  of  tiiese  signs  and 
wonders  was  contracted,  and  miracles 
were  more  seldom  wrought  and  for  fewer 
witneesee.  The  other  means  of  separa* 
tion  which  had  been  effectually  used — 
especially  their  isolated  situation — eould 
no  longer  operate.  Bat  the  strong  ten- 
dency of  the  people  te  idolatry  required 
that  the  separation  should  be  maintained 
as  jealously  as  ever ;  and  for  this,  a  sys- 
tem of  ceremonial  observances,  having 
the  sanction  of  divine  law,  became  far 
raoTe'effeetmltimn  the  more  imposing 
but  necessarily  temporary  means  em- 
ployed before. 

The  distinct  exhibition  of  temporal 
blessings  as  marking  Gbd's  favour  to  his 


people,  and  afflictions,  as  showing  his 
anger,  was  also  retained  as  an  important 
part  of  the  same  policy.  The  people  with 
whom  he  was  dealing  could  be  but  grad- 
ually lifted  out  of  their  low  and  sensu- 
ous, or  (to  use  a  New  Testament  word) 
eamal  notions.  Their  ideas  of  earthly 
happiness  were,  it  is  true,  undergoing  a 
refining  process,  and  their  aspirations 
were  not  unfrequentiy  directed  beyond 
this  life,  to  a  heavenly  home.  But  we 
believe  it  is  still  true  that,  for  the  body 
of  the  nation  at  least,  prosperity  or  ad* 
versi^ — unless  specially  interpreted  oth- 
erwise— indicated  the  &vour  or  the 
frown  of  Jehovah.  The  proof  of  this, 
as  well  as  the  evidence  that  the  light 
of  revelation  was  gradually  becoming 
clearer,  we  think  we  find  very  plainly  set 
forth  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets, 
from  the  d^s  of  Job  to  those  of  the 
later  Psalmists.  The  main  lesson  in 
the  history  of  ^ob,  as  we  conceive,  ia 
directed  to  this  very  point,  and  is  effec- 
tual, even  to  this  day,  in  preserving  the 
afflicted  religious  man  from  sinking  un- 
der the  despairing  thought,  that  God  is 
watching  over  him  for  evil.  But  the  oc- 
casion of  this  very  lesson  is,  the  firm 
conviction  expressed  by  the  three  old 
friends  of  Job— evidentiy  pious  men,  too 
— ^that  his  afflictions  showed  the  wrath 
of  God  and  proved  Job  himself  a  hypo* 
crite.  In  tiie  seventy-third  Psalm  the 
same  prevailing  impression  is  shown  and 
the  same  corrective  applied.  The  writer 
of  that  Psalm  gives  us  a  dear  view  into 
his  own  thoughts.  He  tells  us  in  the  be- 
ginning, that  he  had  well  nigh  fallen 
into  grievous  error — "  My  feet  were  al- 
most gone;  my  steps  had  well  nigh 
slipped."  For  when  he  saw  the  wicked 
prospering  ill  their  way,  having  all  that 
heart  could  wish,  thus  continuing  through 
life,  and  even  "  having  no  bands  in  their 
death,''  but  dying  with  composure  and 
decency,  he  was  envious  against  them, 
and  even  doubtful  about  the  goodness 
andjusticeof  God.  The  truly  religious 
seemed  to  receive  very  different  and 
more  unfavourable  treatment ;  and  turn- 
ing his  words  into  an  expression  of  the 
feelings  of  these  afflicted  ones,  the 
Psalmist  adds:   ''And  they  say.  How 
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doth  God  know  ?  and  is  there  knowledge 
in  the  Most  High?  Behold  these  are 
the  ungodly  who  prosper  in  the  world ; 
they  increase  in  riches.  Verily  I  have 
cleansed  my  heart  in  Tain,  and  washed 
my  hands  in  innocency.  For  all  the  day 
long  have  I  been  plagued,  and  chastened 
every  morning."  The  Psalmist  is  great- 
ly perplexed,  and  the  subject  becomes 
too  painful  for  him.  Only  when  he  goes 
into  the  sanctuary  of  God  and  betakes 
himself  to  prayer  can  he  understand  the 
case.  His  thoughts,  then,  evidently  take 
him  to  a  scene  of  future  rewards  and 
punishments,  where  these  seemingly  un- 
equal arrangements  of  Providence  will 
all  be  set  right ;  and  in  these  thoughts 
he  finds  relief. 

But  though  there  are,  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, these  safeguards  agiunst  entirely 
misinterpreting  the  providence  of  Gbd, 
the  clear  light  of  revelation  on  the  sub- 
ject is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  New.  The 
rule  there  is,  that  having  food  and  rai- 
ment we  should  therewith  be  content. 
The  Christian  has  the  promise  of  these 
as  long  as  he  has  need  of  them — that  is, 
as  long  as  his  greater  good  does  not  re- 
quire that  he  should  suffer  privation  even 
as  to  these.  Further  than  this  the  Ohrie- 
tian  has  no  claim  upon  the  promise.  The 
world,  and  the  things  of  the  world,  must 
have  a  very  subordinate  place  in  his  re- 
gard, for  "life  and  immortality  are 
brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,"  and  are 
set  before  him  as  his  proper  reward; 
in  the  training  for  which  the  promised 
guidance  and  blessing  is  found.  In  the 
older  days  this  life  and  immortality  were 
but  dimly  perceived,  and  consequently 
men  often  stumbled  at  the  difficulty  of 
understanding  that  God  by  adversity  was 
weaning  them  from  an  inordinate  attach- 
ment to  this  world  and  preparing  them 
for  a  better.  But  there  is  no  occasion 
of  such  stumbling  in  him  who  lives  in 
theee  days  of  clearer  light.  He  ought 
to  be  able  to  understand  why  it  is,  that 
''whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth, 
and  scourgeth  every  son  whom  he  re- 
ceiveth;"  such  discipline  being  better 
to  them  than  increase  of  goods  or  hon- 
our. "Prosperity,"  says  Bacon,  "is 
the  blessing  of  the  Old  Testament;  ad- 


yenity  is  the  blessing  of  the  New,  which 
oarryeth  the  greater  benediction  and  the 
clearer  evidence  of  God's  favour."  The 
great  philosopher  is  very  bold,  but  baa 
he  not  full  warrant  for  his  words  ? 

It  is  time,  however,  for  us  to  return 
from  what  may  be  deemed  not  suficientr 
ly  connected  with  our  proper  subjeet^ 
To  make  our  moral  more  pointed,  then, 
we  would  say,  that  the  book  which  haa 
been  under  review,  and  very  many  others^ 
its  fellows,  appear  to  be  going  backward, 
in  the  mode  adopted  to  recommend  relir 
gion,  to  an  age  of  greater  darluiess  and 
far  inferior  reli|pous  privilege.  As  be- 
fiwe  intimated,  it  certainly  does  very 
mueh  palliate  the  error  that  a  v«ry  com- 
mon, though  we  think  a  very  unreflect- 
ing use  of  the  first  part  of  our  saered 
writings,  leade  directly  to  this  doctrine 
— that  worldly  prosperity  is  generally 
the  evidence  of  the  favour  of  God  and 
the  means  of  his  blessing.  But  it  is 
surely  lowering  our  standard  of  hope  to 
look  for  our  prcnnised  blewings  in  such 
prosperity.  He  who  is  persuaded  thus 
to  interpret  the  promises  must  fall  into 
grave  error.  He  must  either  enroll 
among  the  pious  numbers  who  give  no 
other  evidence  of  piety  than  their  prosper- 
ity ;  or,  like  the  Psalmist,  he  must  oome 
to  doubt  the  love  and  truth  of  God. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  the  blessing  of 
prosperity  is  generally  conferred  on  a 
Christian  people,  and  in  this  the  true 
Christians  of  the  nation  are,  in  some  de- 
gree, participants.  But  comparing  those 
of  the  same  nation  together,  it  may  be 
said  with  confidence  that  ii  is  not  tru€ 
that  the  most  pious  are  the  most  pros- 
perous, in  any  such  sense  as  implies 
the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  station. 
Those  who  affirm  it  and  think  they  are 
helping  religion  thereby  are,  as  we  believe, 
very  greatly  in  error.  They  are  lower- 
ing both  the  standard  and  the  sanctions 
of  piety ;  and  are  preparing  doubt  and 
trouble  of  heart  for  those  who  are  in- 
fluenced to  think  with  them.  Again  and 
again,  therefore,  do  vre  protest  against 
such  a  doctrine. 

There  is  one  other  characteristic  of  our 
story  which  we  had  designed  noticing — 
the  sudden  and  almost  inrariable  effect 
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of  every  word  ottered  by  Henry  Thorn- 
ton on  the  Bobject  of  religion.  We  are 
yery  sure  that  the  tendency  of  this  is,  to 
make  a  wrong  impression  upon  the 
minds  of  sooh  readers  of  this  book  as 
have  not  tried  to  exercise  this  influence. 
The  words  "  who  hath  believed  our  re- 
port?'' Henry  could  never  have  had 
occasion  to  utter;  but  these  or  similar 
words  are  often  in  the  mind  of  every 
man  who  endeavours  to  urge  the  claims 


of  OhzirtiaDity.  We  will  pursue  the  sub- 
ject no  farther,  however,  having  already 
much  transcended  the  linuts  of  our  origi- 
ns design. 

At  closing,  as  at  beginning,  we  express 
the  hope  that  nothing  in  this  article  can 
in  any  way  injure  the  cause  of  religion. 
In  all  that  we  have  written,  the  design 
has  been  io  guard  against  such  injury, 
though  the  judgment  and  ability  may 
not  have  answered  the  design. 


<■  ••» 


TO  ONE  I  LOVED. 

I  thank  thee  for  that  cold  talute  and  for  that  glance  of  scorn, 
It  nerves  my  fainting  heart  to  wear  the  mask  it  long  has  worn ; 
One  glance  of  kindness  from  that  eye  might  wake  the  rebel  flame 
Which  burned  so  fiercely  in  my  breast  for  one  I  cannot  blame. 

Though  thou  hast  thrown  a  shade  of  gloom  o'er  every  scene  of  life, 
And  torn  my  heart  with  evety  pang  of  hopeless  passion's  strife, 
I  blame  thee  not — ^I  cannot  blame  what  once  I  loved  so  well, 
Though  well  I  know  'twere  folly  now  on  earlier  hopes  to  dwell. 

I  would  thou  knewest — ^but  well  I  know  that  this  can  never  be — 
The  depth  of  pure  afiection  which  my  heart  hast  borne  to  thee, 
How  fondly  I  have  treasured  up  each  careless  word  of  thine. 
And  dwelt  upon  thy  very  smile  as  on  a  thing  divine. 

But  thou  hast  changed — that  early  dream  from  memory  thou  canst  blot 
By  that  stern  glance  of  cold  contempt,  I  know  thou  lovest  me  not  j 
I  will  not  murmur  at  the  wrong  which  thou  hast  done  to  me, 
And  I  may  even  learn  to  bear  contempt  and  scorn  from  thee. 

For  I  have  won  the  fickle  air  of  levity  and  pride 
And  strove  behind  this  idle  mask  a  breaking  heart  to  hide. 
Thou  deemest  me — I  know  thou  dost — a  cold  and  heartless  thing, 
Even  while  the  very  smile  I  wear  but  serves  my  soul  to  wring. 

Farewell,  farewell,  through  diflerent  paths  of  life  our  journey  lies, 
May  thine  be  lighted  by  the  smile  of  bright  and  loving  eyes ; 
May  one  thou  lovest,  more  blest  than  I,  watch  o'er  thy  bed  of  pain, 
And  soothe  thy  soul  to  that  calm  peace  I  scarce  can  know  again. 


Swrry  C.  E^  Virginia. 
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OLD  WILLIAM   AND   MARY. 


The  destruction  by  Are  of  the  Tenerar 
ble  college  of  William  and  Mary  is  one 
of  those  events  wMch  deseire  more  than 
a  passing  comment  in  the  daily  journals. 
More  iras  lost  to  us  than  the  property 
represented  by  the  building  and  its  con- 
tents — a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Com- 
monwealth seems  to  have  been  removed — 
in  many  points  of  view  the  occurrence  is 
a  public  and  irreparable  calamity. 

The  institution  was  worthy  to  be  vene- 
rated, both  for  its  celebrated  associaUons 
and  its  great  age.  The  project  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  seminary  of  learning  origi- 
nated as  early  as  the  year  1619 — a  w<m- 
derful  epoch,  when  the  minds  of  men 
were  expanded,  aroused  and  pnHnpted  to 
a  splendid  activity  and  energy  by  the 
settlement  of  the  new  world,  the  produc- 
tions of  Shakespeare,  and  his  great  aisao- 
daies — and  by  the  triumphant  march 
of  the  Reformation  over  the  debris  and 
rubbish  of  an  overthrown  falsehood  and 
mental  slavery.  It  was  at  this  congenial 
era,  when  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
great  Englishmen  of  the  time  were  set 
upon  elevated  and  worthy  ends — the  foun- 
dation of  new  countries, — the  cultivation 
of  the  human  mind — and  the  civilization 
and  Christianizing  of  far  away  races — 
that  the  enterprise  of  building  a  college 
in  the  "  new-found-land  of  Virginia''  had 
its  origin.  James  I.  issued  letters  to  the 
Bishops  of  his  kingdom,  by  virtue  of 
which  they  collected  iifleen  hundred 
pounds — and  on  the  motion  of  Sir  Edward 
Sandys,  President  of  the  Company,  it 
was  ordered  that  ten  thousand  acres  of 
land  should  be  lidd  off  for  the  projected 
undertaking — a  hundred  men  to  be  sent 
out  as  tenants.  Out  of  the  rents,  which 
were  estimated  at  five  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  the  college  was  to  be  built  and  the 
Faculty  paid  their  salaries.  George 
Thorpe,  of  the  King's  Privy  Council, 
came  over  to  Virginia  to  superintend  the 
college — and  in  1621,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds,  together 
with  five  thousand  acres  of  land,  was 
obtidned  for  the  purpose  of  endowing, 
"at  Charles  City,"  a  collegiate  school, 
termed  The  East  India  School,  where 


scholars  were  to  be  prepared  for  admit- 
tance into  the  main  college,  then  intended 
to  be  erected  "at  Henrico."  The  terrible 
Indian  massacre  of  March  22nd,  1622, 
gave  a  death-blow  to  the  entire  project 
for  that  time.  Three  hundred  of  the 
colonists  fell  victims  to  the  savages — 
among  them  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  tenants  of  the  college 
lands.  The  site  of  Henrico  was  aban- 
doned— or  rather  the  entire  enterprise 
was  given  up:  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  the  college  in  Virginia  until  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary. 

On  the  19th  February,  1693,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  their  reign,  the  united 
sovereigns  chartered  an  institution  "to 
be  denominated  forever,  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  in  Virginia."  This 
charter  was  granted  on  the  petition  of 
the  House  of  Burgesses  of  the  colony  of 
Virginia,  "  to  the  end  that  the  Church  of 
Virginia  might  be  furnished  with  a  Semi- 
nary of  Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
the  youth  might  be  piously  educated  in 
good  letters  and  manners,  and  that  the 
Christian  faith  might  be  propagated 
among  the  Western  Indians  to  the  glory 
of  Almighty  God."  The  institution  waa 
destined  by  its  founders  to  be  "  a  place 
of  Universal  Study,  or  perpetual  College 
of  Divinity,  Philosophy,  Languages,  and 
the  good  arts  and  sciences."  To  the 
Visitors  and  Governors  of  the  college 
were  entrusted  the  fullest  powers  of  regu- 
lating its  interests  and  concerns  general- 
ly— ^the  Virators  always,  however,  to  elect 
a  Chancellor  every  seven  years;  a  dis- 
creet person,  like  "  the  Rev.  Father  in  Gk>d, 
Henry,  by  divine  permission  Bishop  of 
London,"  appointed  by  the  charter.  For 
the  endowment  of  the  oollege,  William 
and  Mary  contributed  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-five  pounds,  fourteen 
shillings  and  ten  pence,  to  be  raised  from 
the  quit  rents  of  the  colony — ^together 
witii  one  penny  per  pound  on  all  tobacco 
exported  from  Virginia  to  Maryland — 
ten  thousand  acres  of  land  on  Black- 
water  Swamp — ^ten  thousand  acres  in 
Pamunkey  Neck,  between  the  Forks  of 
York  river — and  lasUy,  the  office  of  Sur- 
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yeyor  General,  "  with  all  its  fees,  isRues, 
profits,  advantages,  oonvenienoies,  liber- 
ties, places,  priyileges  and  pre-eminenoe 
whatsoever/' 

The  first  boilding,  designed  to  be  a 
square  one,  was  finished  in  1700 — ^but 
five  years  afterwards  was  destroyed  by 
fire.  "  The  Governor,''  we  are  told,  **  and 
all  the  gentlemen  that  were  in  town,  came 
up  to  the  lamentable  spectacle,  many  of 
ihem  getting  oot  of  their  beds.  Bat  the 
^e  had  got  such  power  before  it  was  dis- 
covered, and  was  so  fierce  that  there  was 
no  hope  of  patting  a  stop  to  it,  and  there* 
fore  no  attempts  were  made  to  that  end." 
The  second  bailding  was  soon  afterward 
commenced — but  not  finished  until  1723 — 
jast  a  hundred  years  after  the  entire  de- 
struction of  the  ffenrico  establishment, 
together  with  Mr.  Thorpe  and  the  tenants, 
by  the  Indian  massacre. 

The  college  was  then  fully  established, 
and  the  corporate  rights  were  formally 
conveyed  to  the  Faculty  and  Trustees, 
who  became  ''The  Visitors  and  Gover- 
nors of  the  college  of  William  and  Mary 
in  Yirginia."  The  deed,  we  are  told, 
was  drawn  by  John  Randolph  "  on  four, 
teen  beautifully  illuminated  sheets  of 
parchment" — and  fifty  guineas  was  paid 
that  gentieman  for  his  trouble.  The  col- 
lege was  fairly  endowed  both  by  "sundry 
well-disposed  individuals"  and  by  the 
government — Sir  Robert  Boyle's  execu- 
tors gave  the  fee  simple  of  the  "Manor 
of  Brafferton" — and  the  institution  com- 
menced its  long  and  successful  career  of 
usefulness.  The  annual  value  of  all  the 
duties  laid  for  the  support  of  the  college 
is  stated  to  have  been,  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  about  twenty-three  hundred 
pounds.  Among  the  names  of  the  Visi- 
tors at  this  early  period,  we  perceive 
many  which  are  associated  with  the  good 
old  days,  and  honourably  distinguished  in 
public  affairs : — the  venerable  James  Blair; 
his  Excellency  Governor  Gooch ;  Robert 
Carter:  William  Byrd:  Mann  Page:  Col. 
Biggs:  Peter  Beverley:  John  Robinson: 
John  Grymes:  William  Randolph,  and 
others.  Many  public  spirited  individuals 
made  valuable  donations.  Lady  Gooch 
presented  the  Faculty  with  "  a  gilt  cup" — 
and  the  Earl  of  Barlington  sent  over 


a  portrait  of  his  brother.  Sir  Robert 
Boyle. 

We  shall  not  further  trace  the  history 
of  the  college.  We  have  recalled  its  early 
fortunes  with  a  sad  interest — ^we  might 
almost  say  with  the  sorrowful  feeling  of 
one  who  dwells  upon  the  youthful  and 
palmy  days  of  some  dear  departed  friend, 
who  is  lost  to  ua  forever,  living  only  in 
the  memory  and  the  heart.  Old  William 
and  Mary  exists  no  longer  save  in  the 
fond  recollection  of  many  persons— -or  on 
some  such  idle  page  as  this  which  we 
trace — imperfect,  cold,  unworthy  of  the 
subject,  but  aiming  to  convey  an  impres- 
sion, however  brief  and  faint  it  may  be, 
of  a  worthy  and  celebrated  feature  of  our 
Virginia  past. 

We  need  not  do  more  than  refer  to  the 
particulars  of  the  loss  which  the  com- 
monwealth has  sustained.  The  journals 
of  the  day  have  spoken  of  the  time-hal- 
lowed objects  which  were  swept  away  by 
the  devouring  flame.  There  were  old, 
heavily  bound  volumes  bearing  the  auto- 
graphs and  coats  of  arms  of  celebrated 
men-~of  statesmen,  historians,  men  of 
science,  and  monarohs.  George  III.  gave 
a  Bible — Louis  XVI.  a  fine  copy  of  Buf- 
fon's  *'EtsU>ire  iVflrfttre^fe;"— distinguish- 
ed Virginians  here  deposited  numerous 
volumes  of  rare  and  curious  interest — 
heirlooms,  as  it  were,  but  yesterday,  of 
our  soil  and  its  occupants — living  memo- 
rials of  the  great  race  of  other  days.  In 
addition  to  these,  there  were,  as  we  have 
said,  many  most  valuable  MSS. — but  some 
of  these  have  been  preserved.  All  else 
is  ashes. 

We  turn  from  the  melancholy  picture 
of  the  smoking  ruins,  to  the  former  life 
of  the  institution,  full  of  merriment  and 
gaiety.  From  the  contemplation  of  its 
high  and  palmy  days,  in  far  away  years, 
we  derive  a  pleasure  mixed  with  pain — 
we  indulge  the  "humorous  sadness"  of 
the  melancholy  Jaques.  Those  days,  of 
the  old  colonial  epoch,  at  the  venerable 
college,  were  indeed  joyous  and  pictu- 
resque. They  were  illustrated  and 
adorned  by  much  which  our  own  epoch 
has  discarded — not  without  justice  it  may 
be, — but  to  the  destruction  of  a  large 
portion  of  what  makes  the  life  of  man 
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attractive  and  pleasant  to  the  eje.    The 
old  institution  was  the  centre  and  one  of 
the  main  featares  of  a  social  organiza- 
tion, unlike  any  which  we  find  to-day. 
In  the  old  borough,  now  so  silent  and  sad, 
which  rarely  wakes  up  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  its  existence  in  the  hurrying  and 
hustling  world  of  to-day — in  Williams- 
burg, at  that  &r   away  time,  all  the 
charms  and  pleasures  of  a  splendid  social 
regime,  were  concentrated  and  brought 
to  their  highest  development.    His  Ex- 
cellency, the  royal  Governor,  reigned  at 
the  Palace  in  vice-regal  glory — the  streets 
were  alive  with  chariots  drawn  by  their 
four  or  six  glossy  horses,  and  driven  by 
the  plethoric  black  coachman  in  gold  lace 
and  livery— the  Raleigh  Tavern  was  the 
resort  of  the  gaily-dressed  "bucks''  of 
the  colony—- at  the  frequent  "  assemblies" 
were  gathered  together  all  the  beauty 
and  provoking   loveliness   of  a  people 
famous  even  then  for  the  exquisite  at- 
tractions of  its  ladies.    In  the  Apollo 
Room  of  the  Raleigh — at  the  Palace  of 
his  Excellency — at  the  old  Capitol — here 
were  held  those  balls  of  which  we  still 
hear  stories  handed  down  from  genera- 
tion to    generation,   and   filled  with  a 
strange  memorial  interest.    At  these  as- 
semblies figured  gaily,  in  all  the  strength 
of  youth  and  careless  gaiety,  the  gentle- 
men students  of  the  worshipful  college 
of  William  and  Mary.    Wherever  there 
was  fun  and   frolic,  there  were  these 
youths  to  be  seen — and  they  made  up 
the  great  mass  of  the  splendidly-dressed 
young  gallants  who  whirled  in  the  Vir- 
ginia reel,  or  bowed  grandly  in  the  stately 
movement  of  the  minuet  de  la  cour.    The 
presence  of  so  many  bright  and  careless 
faces,    laughing,  jesting,    catching    the 
blossoms  of  the  fleeting  hours,  as  they 
hurried  by,  added  a  singular  charm  to  the 
seasons   of  festivity  and   mirth.     The 
youths  delighted  in  all  that  appealed  to 
the  jubilant  heart  of  early  manhood. 
They  figured  in  magnificent  waistcoats 
all  covered  with  flowers  in  gold  thread, 
and  reaching  to  their  knees — ^io  coats 
decorated  with  embroidery,  and  splendid 
with  chased  buttons — in  snowy  silk  stock- 
ings, and  hi(^-heeled  shoes — in  queues 
tied  with  gaily-coloured  ribbon,  and  a 


snow-storm  of  powder  on  the  hair.  Thus 
decorated,  they  waited  on  the  little 
beauties  of  the  hour :  made  love-sick  or 
witty  "copies  of  verses"  in  their  honour: 
fell  in  love,  and  courted,  and  were  happy 
or  desperate,  after  the  headlong  manner 
of  young  men  in  general.  When  not 
thinking  of,  or  paying  court  to,  the  fair 
ladies  of  the  place  and  time,  the  gentle- 
men students  were  indulging  in  other  ex- 
citemente,  not  so  refined,  but  equally  to 
their  taste.  They  were  running  horses, 
and  fighting  chickens.  In  vain  did  the 
Faculty  fulminate  resolves  and  by-laws, 
and  threats  and  penalties  at  the  youtiis. 
They  read  them,  or  listened  to  them,  with 
dutiful  attention — and  then  went  on  run- 
ning their  colts  and  fighting  their  cocks. 
Two  of  these  resolves  of  the  irate  Faculty 
have  been  preserved.  It  is  ordered  by 
the  first,  *'Yt  no  scholar  belonging  to 
any  school  in  the  college,  of  what  age, 
rank,  or  quality  soever,  do  keep  any  race 
horse  at  ye  college,  in  ye  town,  or  any- 
where in  ye  neighbourhood.  Tt  they  be 
not  any  way  concerned  in  making  races, 
or  in  backing  or  abetting  those  made  by 
others,  and  yt  all  race  horses  kept  in  ye 
neighbourhood  of  ye  college,  and  belong- 
ing to  any  of  ye  scholars,  be  immedi- 
ately dispatohed  and  sent  off,  and  never 
again  brought  back,  and  all  this  under 
pain  uf  ye  severest  animadversion  and 
punishment."  It  is  again  ordered,  "Yt 
no  scholar  belonging  to  ye  college,  of 
what  age,  rank  or  quality  soever,  or 
wheresoever  residing,  within  or  without 
ye  college,  do  presume  to  appear  playing 
or  betting  at  ye  biUiardt  or  other  gaming 
tables,  or  be  any  way  concerned  in  keep, 
ing  or  fighting  cocks  under  pain  of  ye 
like  severe  animadversions  or  punish, 
ments." 

Alas  1 — "  ye  severe  animadversions  and 
punishmente"  do  not  seem  to  have  with- 
held the  young  men  from  the  yices  of 
betting  on  horses,  "playing  at  ye  bil- 
liard," or  fighting  game  chickens.  The 
resolves  declare  that  whatever  the  age, 
rank  or  quality  of  the  students,  these 
practices  are  forbidden :  but  wre  strongly 
suspect,  and  hare  abundant  traditional 
authority  to  declare,  that  when  a  "  main 
of  cocks"  was  advertised  in  the  Vvrgima 
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GaeeUe  to  be  fought  in  the  precincts  of 
the  venerable  institote  of  learning,  the 
students  of  "rank  and  quality/'  and 
those  not  possessed  of  those  somewhat 
nnrepublioan  adyantages,  attended  in 
oonsiderable  numbers,  and  lost  or  won, 
on  the  chickens  engaged  in  ihe  combat. 
It  was  a  joyous  and  careless  life  which 
they  led— as  any  one  may  see  by  refer- 
ring to  the  early  letters  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  afterwards  President  of  the 
United  States-nlated  '^Devilsbury'''— and 
indulging  in  jests  and  witticisms — emi- 
nently suggestive  of  the  description  of 
social  atmosphere  in  which  the  writer 
lived.  Now  we  read  in  the  merry  and 
jocund  pages  an  account  of  youthful 
escapade — ^with  the  intimation  that  seve- 
ral young  gentlemen,  known  now  to  £ame, 
have  fled  to  escape  "  castigatiou:'' — then 
it  is  a  narrative  of  a  visit  to  some  little 
beauty  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
accident  which  happened  to  his  garters, 
some  new  minuets,  and  his  watch*paper, 
from  the  dripping  of  the  rain  upon  them 
while  he  slept;  a  misfortune  which  he  at- 
tributes directly  to  the  Evil  One: — next 
it  is  an  allusion  to  a  ball  at  the  Raleigh — 
"as  happy  as  music  and  dancing  in  the 
Apollo  could  make  it:" — all  this,  and 
much  more  pleasant  gossip  and  descrip- 
tion, may  be  found  in  the  letters  of  the 
afterwards  celebrated  Tom  Jefferson,  as 
in  other  letters  of  the  period,  written 
from  Williamsburg.  They  present  what 
is  after  all  the  true  desideroHtm  of  the 
social  commentator  or  historian — the 
actual  life  and  personages  of  the  times 
with  which  they  deal.  In  these  old  re- 
cords— tattered,  in  faded  ink,  often  moth- 
eaten  and  half  destroyed — we  see  a 
picture  of  the  merrj  youth  of  men  who 
became  the  leaders  of  revolution, — great 
judges,  statesmen,  and  physicians.  It  is 
assuredly  not  calculated  to  diminish  our 
respect  for  these  great  names,  that  in 
their  early  manhood  they  engaged  in 
the  thoughtless  diversions  of  thoughtless 
youth.  John  Marshall,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, Thomas  Jefferson,  and  a  hundred 
other  celebrated  men,  were,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  merry  boys  only,  there  at 
Williamsburg — with  a  fondness  for  race 
horses  and  game  chickens,  and  cards,  or 
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p1a3ring  at  ye  billiard."  If  we  repre- 
sent them  as  grave  and  silent  youths — 
with  serious,  earnest  souls  even  then,  as 
some  would  do — we  falsify  history.  Their 
mistakes  and  vices  were  discarded  in 
time:  but  they  none  the  less  laughed an^ 
jested,  as  youth  will  in  all  ages  and 
countries. 

We  dwell  too  much  upon  this  picturesque 
"  old  time"  at  the  venerable  institution. 
The  building  was  the  other  day,  however, 
one  of  the  few  surviving  memorials  of  a 
strong  age,  and  a  great  race  of  men — an 
epoch,  the  character  of  which  shaped  and 
moulded  the  character  of  our  own  time— a 
race  of  men  who  made  this  soil  we  stand 
on  free — pledging  to  that  end,  for  them- 
selves and  us,  their  posterity,  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  most  sacred 
honours.  We  love  all  that  tells  of  these 
men — every  spot  which  speaks  of  them 
still,  and  is  informed  with  the  ennobling 
influences  which  attached  to  them  and 
their  characters.  We  never  worshipped 
hero  yet,  but  count  the  man  a  churl  who 
hesitates  to  honout  and  bow  low  to  a 
great  and  noble  soul.  These  men,  who 
passed  their  early  days  at  old  William 
and  Mary,  were  truly  Nature's  noble- 
men— by  God's  patent,  not  the  King's, 
They  shaped  here,  in  the  old  gray  walls, 
in  no  small-  measure,  the  energies  which 
gave  them  strength  to  conquer  in  the 
gladiatorial  struggles  of  the  great  Revo- 
lution and  the  new  Republic.  Here  their 
minds  were  stored  with  sound  informa- 
tion and  important  truths;  and  their 
hearts  aroused  to  noble  emulation  of  the 
mighty  ones  who  had  preceded  them. 
The  ancient  precincts  spoke  to  them  of 
much  loved  ancestors  who  had  played 
upon  the  obscure  and  unknown  arena  of 
the  distant  colony,  the  parts  which 
Hampden  and  Sydney,  and  their  com- 
peers, played  upon  the  conspicuous  thea- 
tre of  England.  The  old  college  was 
forever  associated  ^  their  minds  and 
hearts  with  these  dear  and  venerable 
names — it  told  of  them  and  their  actions — 
it  tells  us  to-day,  even  in  its  ruins,  of 
those  youths,  who  have  long  ago,  grown  to 
manhood  in  their  time,  played  world- 
famous  parts,  and  descended  into  the 
tomb.    It  is  a  noble  catalogue.    Thom<" 
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Jefferson,  Theodorick  Bland,  Peyton  Ran- 
dolph, George  Wythe,  Garter  Braxton, 
John  Page,  Edmund  Randolph,  James 
Monroe,  John  Marshall,  James  Barbour, 
Wm.  B.  Giles,  Watkins  Leigh,  Chapman 
Johnson,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke, — 
all  these,  with  a  hundred  others,  we 
might  say  a  thousand  who  have  become 
famous,  drew  their  early  inspiration  from 
the  fruitful  source  of  the  good  old  insU- 
tation  of  William  and  Mary.  Among 
those  who  still  surrive  of  the  long  and 
illustrious  line,  let  us  point  alone  to  the 
"  greatest  Captain  of  the  age:'' — Winfield 
Scott  belongs  to  the  old  institution. 

We  roust  bring  our  discursive  and  un- 
connected pages  to  a  termination.  We 
have  not  been  able  to'  make  them  more 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
The  thoughts,  and  memories  which  hover 
around  the  ruin  of  the  old  building,  em- 
barrass us,  from  their  number  and  char^ 
acter.  They  throng  upon  us,  and  fill  us, 
as  they  have  doubtless  filled  many  hun- 
dreds of  persons,  in  view  of  the  late 
calamity,  with  a  longing  sadness,  a  tender 
melancholy,  as  it  were.  Something,  we 
feel,  has  passed  away  which  can  scarcely 
be  replaced.  The  walls  will  doubtless 
rise  anew — the  college  will  mount  like  a 
new  Phoenix  from  its  ashes — and  that  it 
may  be  more  useful,  more  famous,  more 
widely  popular  than  ever,  we  devoutly 
pray.  But  it  can  never  be  altogether  the 
same.  You  may  re-build  the  home  of 
your  childhood — ^you  may  replace  the 
little  wooden  dwelling  with  the  honey- 
suckle round  the  portico,  and  the  moss 
on  the  eaves,  by  a  palace  of  brown  stone 
or  marble  filled  with  splendid  decora- 
tions. But  the  new  palace  does  not  fill 
the  place  of  the  old  cottage.  The  well- 
remembered  furniture  is  gone — the  arm- 
chair in  which  your  father  sat — the  por^ 
trait  of  your  mother  or  your  sister — the 


old  family  Bible,  where  births  have  been 
chronicled  with  joy,  and  burials  with 
tears  which  fell  down  and  blotted  the 
sheet — all  these  have  passed  away,  and 
the  new  splendour  is  almost  painful  to  the 
eye.  It  was  the  hallowed  assockuion 
which  made  all  so  dear — and  that  is 
gone. 

But  let  us  not  indulge  our  melancholy 
reflections  too  far.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  banish  them,  and  to  look  upon  the 
venerable  institution  simply  in  the  light 
of  what  it  has  proved  itself  to  be — a 
sound  teacher  of  sound  learning — and 
more  still,  of  the  most  elevated  spiritual 
truth.  If  newly  founded,  as  we  are  sure 
it  may  be,  these  high  avocations  may  be 
pursued  by  its  professors  with  renewed 
strength,  and  greater  faciliUes  than  be- 
fore. The  progress  of  time  works  im- 
provement in  all  things — and  the  gene- 
ration of  to-day  know  more  than  their 
fathers — ^at  least  in  some  things.  We  see 
no  reason  why  William  and  Mary  may 
not  take  a  new  lease  of  a  more  vigorous 
life.  The  old  town  of  Williamsburg  is 
eminently  adapted  to  the  requisitions  of 
a  site  for  the  halls  of  learning.  It  is 
quiet,  sedate,  untouched  by  the  bustle 
and  excitement  of  larger  places — and  of- 
fers few  facilities  to  dissipated  youths, 
such  as  elsewhere  might  draw  them  off 
from  their  studies.  A  refined  and  elegant 
society — associations  with  the  great  names 
of  the  past,  well  calculated  to  expand 
and  ennoble  the  heart  of  youth — a  healthy 
site — these  and  numerous  other  advantages 
point  to  the  old  metropolis  as  a  most 
favourable  situation  still,  for  an  institute 
of  the  highest  character  and  influence. 

That  the  best  hopes  of  its  warmest 
friends  may  be  more  than  realized  in  the 
effort,  now  being  made,  to  found  the  old 
college  anew,  is  the  prayer  of  the  present 
writer. 
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SKETCHES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  ORATORS. 


BT  Om  WHO  HAS  HIAKD  THXH. 


I. 


JOHN  B.  GOUGH. 

Whilst  reading  a  rooming  paper  at 
my  hotel  in  Washington  last  winter,  my 
eye  ran  OTer  a  notice  that  John  B.  Qoagh, 
the  great  Temperance  Advocate,  would 
lectore  at  eight  o'clock,  P.  M.,  in  the 
New  Baptist  Church.  I  at  once  resolved 
to  hear  a  man  who  had  filled  Europe 
and  America  with  his  fame.  Having 
wearied  of  the  somewhat  tedious  notes 
of  Congressional  oratory,  I  longed  to 
have  my  soul  laved  in  those  refreshing 
streams  of  eloquence  which  it  was  said 
poured  irresistibly  from  the  lips  of  this 
''Orator  of  Nature.''  I  was  eager  to 
hear  a  man  who,  having  spent  but  thir^ 
teen  daycr  of  his  life  at  school— who,  pos- 
sessing no  advantages  of  early  mental 
training — who,  having  passed  the  vigour 
of  his  youth  and  the  most  precious  years 
of  his  manhood  in  brutal  dissipation,  yet 
possessed  the  power  of  delighting  and 
fascinating  the  most  cultivated  audiences 
that  ever  assembled  on  this  or  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

I  had  never  known  a  distinguished  or^ 
ator  to  come  up  to  this  reputation,  and  I 
desired  to  see  if  this  remarkable  speaker 
would  prove  an  exception.  Half  an 
hour  before  the  advertised  time,  I  with 
difficulty  obtained  a  seat  in  the  spacious 
church,  which  I  found  filled  with  a  most 
intellectual  and  intelligent  looking  audi- 
ence. It  was  evident  that  the  elite  of 
the  metropolis  and  the  distinguis  of  the 
nation  were  there.  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
Senators,  and  Representatives,  foreign 
Ministers,  and  dashing  belles  were  scat- 
tered here  and  there  in  the  crowd.  Even 
gray-haired  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
had  been  attracted  by  the  fame  of  Qough. 
Doffing  their  ermine  and  abandoning  for 
awhile  their  search  after  **  authorities," 
they  had  come  out  to  feel  the  magio  in- 
fluence of  eloquence.  Near  me  sat  one 
of  the  most  venerable  of  the  bench.  I 
had  seen  him  day  after  day  in  eourt,  and 


meal  afler  meal  at  my  hotel,  but  had 
never  known  him  to  sacrifice  his  judicial 
dignity  so  far  as  to  evince  the  slightest 
susceptibility  to  humour.  He  even  then 
looked  as  if  the  "sponge  of  the  law 
had  absorbed  all  the  natural  juices  of 
his  nature."  As  Grace  Greenwood  would 
say,  he  seemed  an  "epitome  of  prece- 
dents, a  bundle  of  technicalities." 

I  bad  heard  that  Gough  was  a  great 
mimic,  that  he  would  make  you  laugh 
whether  you  wished  or  no^  I  thought 
he  would  now  have  a  test  made  of  his 
powers,  that  if  he  could  excite  the  risi* 
bles  of  my  grave  neighbour  by  his  anec- 
dotes, or  touch  his  passions  by  his  ora- 
tory, he  oould  move  any  body  of  men  and 
women  that  ever  assembled  to  hear  a 
speech.  I  had  determined  to  make  a 
thermometer  of  His  Honour's  face,  con- 
cluding if  the  orator  raised  the  mercury  to 
70°  there  it  would  be  blood  heat  with  the 
rest  of  the  audience.  At  eight  o'clock 
whilst  the  large  crowd  was  on  the  qui 
vive  to  catch  a  first  glimpse  of  the  man 
whose  reputation  had  drawn  them 
through  a  winter's  storm,  ten  or  twelve 
men  stepped  upon  the  platform.  Curi- 
osity was  on  tiptoe.  The  "lion"  was 
in  the  group,  but  seeing  no  mane  and 
hearing  no  roar,  it  was  not  so  easy  to 
distinguish  him  from  the  rest. 

Whilst  some  preliminary  eonversaUon 
was  going  on,  I.  picked  out  a  tall,  well- 
formed,  well-dressed  gentleman,  with 
classic  head,  and  features  just  enough 
tinged  with  melancholy  to  be  poetic,  as 
the  man  who  was  so  wonderfully  endow- 
ed with  the  gifts  of  persuasion,  and  who 
was  soon  to  thrill  us  with  his  peculiar 
eloquence.  My  imagination  had  pictur- 
ed a  sort  of  Apollo,  and  I  selected  that 
one  of  the  group  who  most  resembled 
in  "modesty  and  mien"  this  handsom- 
est of  fabulous  deities.  But  when  I  saw 
a  little,  low,  lean  man,  with  long  nose 
and  small  brow,  dark  eyes  and  sad  ftoe^ 
(dressed  as  if  the  tailor  had  expected 
him  to  grow  two  sises  larger  to  fill  his 
suit,)  all  my  high-flown  notions  and  ro- 
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man  tic  expectations  at  once  ranished  be- 
fore the  stem  realitj.  I  was  about  as 
much  "let  down''  as  the  disappointed 
Englishman,  who,  haying  heard  of  the 
fame  of  our  great  Chief  Jastioe,  first 
saw  this  Nestor  of  the  bench  measuring 

^  in  the  dust  with  his  rival  thrower  of  the 
Quoit. 

The  orator's  manner  in  beginning  his 
speech  was  not  calculated  to  dissipate  the 

,  prejudices  excited  by  his  indifferent  looks. 
Standing  out  in  the  centre  of  the  plat- 
form, (which  was  a  large  one,)  he  cross- 
ed his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  with 
a  husky  voice  and  languid,  timid  air, 
began  to  speak  upon  the  disadvantages 
of  discussing  so  thread-bare  a  subject  as 
temperance.  He  had  proceeded  some 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes  in  a  tnme,  unim- 
passioned  style,  when  becoming  warmed 
by  his  subject,  and  his  voice  having  worn 
away  much  of  its  tendency  to  hoarse- 
ness, he  began  to  move  back  and  forth 
upon  the  platform,  invoking  his  head, 
hands,  arms  and  body  in  the  work  of 
gesticulation,  and  personifying  that  kind 
of  oratorical  power  which  the  great  Athe- 
nian called  action.  Suddenly,  like 
"Pallas  full-armed  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,"  he  burst  forth  in  one  of  his 
grand  passages  of  eloquence  which 
startled  and  delighted  his  audience  no 
less  by  the  sublimity  of  its  thoughts, 
than  the  gorgeous  richness  of  Its  col- 
ouring. It  was  no  vapid  declamation, 
no  school-boy  flight.  He  did  not  shoot 
up  into  the  sky  with  the  fearless  daring 
of  the  eagle  without  its  strong  pinions 
to  sustain  and  direct  his  careering.  But 
like  that  noble  bird  he  rose  on  untiring 
wing  to  sport  in  fearless  majesty  among 
the  Hghtnings  of  heaven  or  soar  towards 
the  sun.  When  he  drew  a  picture  of  the 
human  intellect  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment and  fall  maturity,  when  he  sketch- 
ed its  tremendous  powers  and  God-like 
(^fts,  and  followed  it  with  the  eye  of  his 
imagination  as  it  swept  in  immense  cir- 
cles the  entire  universe  of  thought,  and 
then  painted  with  a  "gloomy  energy," 
as  none  but  a  master  hand  could  paint, 
the  terrific  havoe  made  with  that  gigan- 
tic mind  by  the  demon  of  intemperance, 
the  coldest  heart  in  that   large  crowd 


kindled  with  the  fire  of  his  irresisUble 
eloquence,  and  the  dullest  ear  was  "  al- 
most with  listening  ravished." 

**  His  words  seemed  oracles 
That  pierced  their  bosoms ;  and  each  roan 

vrauld  turn 
And  gaae  in  wonder  on  his  neighbour's 

face, 
Tbat  with  the  like  dumb  wonder  answered 

him, 

You  could  have  heard 
The  beating    of    your    pulses    while  he 

spoke. 


ii 


Th:s  exhibition  of  oratory  proved  the 
speaker  to  possess  that  "  o'er  mastering 
strength  of  mind"  which  rouses  the  sen- 
sibilities of  a  strong  nature,  and  brings 
a  weak  one  into  entire  subjection.  I  felt 
as  did  Burke  when  listening  to  one  of 
Sheridan's  brilliant  efforts,  he  excl»med, 
"That  is  the  true  style;  something  be- 
tween poetry  and  prose,  and  better  than 
either."  The  severer  taste  of  the  critic 
might  dissent  from  my  decision,  as  Fox 
did  from  that  of  Burke,  but  reviewing  a 
speech  in  your  closet  is  one  thing,  and 
hearing  it  delivered  from  the  lips  of  the 
orator,  fervid  with  deep  feeling  and  in- 
tense passion,  is  quite  another.  In  the 
latter  case  you  have  not  time  or  inclina- 
tion to  seek  a  redundancy  of  words,  or 
complain  of  excess  of  deooradon.  You 
prefer  rather  to  follow  with  "swelling 
and  delicious  admiration"  the  flowing  pe- 
riods of  the  orator's  eloquence — ^leaving 
the  cold  work  of  criticism  to  other 
hands. 

Just  as  Mr.  Oough  was  closing  one  of 
his  finest  passages,  I  turned  to  my  grave 
n^ghbour  of  the  Supreme  Court,  expect- 
ing to  be  rebuked  by  the  rigidity  of  his 
emotionless  features  for  the  youthful  en- 
thnsiasm  of  my  feelings.  But  imagine 
my  surprise  when  I  found  that  iron  face 
lit  up  with  a  new  splendour,  and  radiant 
with  an  unwonted  animation.  The  flame 
which  burned  in  the  speaker's  breast  had 
kindle  a  blase  in  his  own.  Turning  to 
a  friend  he  exclaimed,  "That  is  splen- 
did, sir."  I  concluded  this  was  no  small 
triumph  for  the  speaker,  and  felt  in  it  an 
ample  apology  for  my  warmest  admi- 
ration.    The   orator   having   bom«   us 
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along  the  creations  of  a  fancy  whi'.^!i 
seemed  inspired  indeed,  having  delight- 
ed us  with  the  beautiful  and  sublime, 
now  began  to  play  upon  the  humorous 
Tein  of  his  audience.  With  consummate 
skill  and  in  a  moment's  time  he  had  us 
conYulsed  with  uncontrollable  laughter. 
Such  a  genuine  laugh  as  followed  his 
first  anecdote,  I  never  before  heard.  Al- 
though he  has  told  his  anecdotes  a  hun- 
dred times,  yet  he  tells  them  with  the 
gusto  and  freshness  of  a  first  narrative. 
He  was  too  much  for  onr  legal  friend. 
He  not  only  laughed,  but  laughed  im- 
moderately. '*His  Honour*'  was  com- 
pletely metamorphosed  by  the  comic  hu- 
mour of  Gfough. 

For  two  hours  and  a  quarter  this  re- 
markable man  held  twelve  hundred  peo- 
ple enchnindd  by  his  almost  superhuman 
powers.  Now  they  were  fascinated  by 
the  magic  of  his  eloquence,  now  they 
were  captivated  by  the  rich  fertility  of 
his  fancy.  At  ono  moment  they  were 
moved  to  tears  by  the  deep  pathos  of  his 
appeals,  at  the  next  they  were  charmed 
at  the  excellence  of  his  wit.  Indeed,  he 
had  them  as  completely  under  his  control 
as  the  serpent  its  unsuspecting  victim. 
Gough  has  mastered  the  human  heart  as 
Ole  Bull  has  mastered  the  violin,  and  he 
plays  upon  the  feelings  of  the  one  as  the 
musician  does  the  strings  of  the  other. 
Ancient  fable  tells  us  that  if  Apollo  but 
touched  a  stone  with  his  harp  it  became 
melodious  with  the  sweetest  sounds  of 
that  instrument.  With  like  power  this 
orator  imparts  to  the  feelings  of  his  hear- 
ers the  tones  of  his  ovm.  He  excites  in 
their  bosoms  the  same  emotions  that  ani- 
mate his  own  breast.  As  Phillips  says 
of  Curran,  "  you  weep,  you  laugh,  you 
wonder  at  his  bidding.^'  There  is  per- 
haps no  orator  alive  who  can  excite  so 
great  a  number  of  passions  in  such  quick 
succession,  or  who  can  throw  such  inten- 
sity of  feeling  into  a  minute's  time.  In 
telling  one  little  story  he  touched  upon 
almost  every  chord  of  the  human  heart. 
For  the  unfortunate  but  noble  woman 
who  has  been  brought  from  ease  and  af- 
fluence to  misery  and  poverty  by  a 
drunken  husband,  he  excites  your  love, 
sympathy  and  admiration.    For  the  red- 


nosed  "whiskey-seller,'*  who,  not  con- 
tent with  sending  her  husband  to  a 
drunkard's  grave,  persists  in  ruining  her 
only  boy — the  last  light  and  hope  of  her 
wretched  life,  he  provokes  your  abhor* 
ance  and  detestation.  Against  the  "petti- 
fogger," who  defends  in  court  "  the  de- 
mon in  human  shape,"  who  had  violent- 
ly thrust  from  his  door  the  afflicted 
mother,  because  she  begged  him  to  spare 
his  child,  he  stirs  up  the  profoundest 
feelings  of  indignation. 

He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  widow 
an  appeal  which,  for  moving  eloquence 
and  deep  feeling,  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
immortal  prayer  of  the  Hungarian  exile 
in  behalf  of  his  down-trodden  country. 
The  pettifogger,  flushed  with  the  idea  of 
"a  case,"  is  taken  off  with  inimitable 
effect.  His  attitudinizing,  when  rising 
to  address  His  Honour,  the  running  of 
his  hands  through  his  hair  to  look  intel- 
lectual, placing  his  fingers  behind  his 
Test  to  appear  majestic,  the  buttoning 
and  unbuttoning  of  his  coat  to  exhibit 
his  form  in  all  its  symmetrical  propor- 
tions, are  "done  up"  in  a  style  pe- 
culiarly the  orator's  own.  Such  descrip- 
tions so  prolific  in  drollery  and  humour, 
so  withering  in  satire  and  rich  in  narra- 
tive, could  not  fail  to  amuse  and  enchain 
by  turns  his  audience. 

The  orator  assumes  respectively  each 
character,  and  so  perfect  are  his  per- 
sonifications that  you  almost  imagine  the 
actors  of  the  scene  before  you.  Indeed, 
by  a  happy  art  he  transfers  to  the  plat- 
form before  the  audience  the  absent  liv^ 
ing  and  the  dead,  in  all  the  "  vivid  re- 
ality of  personal  presence."  We  have 
seen  it  stated  of  some  modem  orator 
that  so  natural  and  well-drawn  were  his 
characters  that  a  Hogarth  or  Reynolds, 
had  they  been  present,  could  have  paintu 
ed  his  orations  life-like  upon  the  canvass. 
We  are  sure  this  is  true  of  Gough's  ef- 
forts. The  creations  of  his  genius  seem 
tangible  and  material.  His  speeches  are 
a  beautifully  varying  panorama,  passing 
in  review  before  the  audience,  constantiy 
increasing  in  interest  and  effect  to  the 
last  and  closing  scene;  whilst  his  per- 
ceptions of  the  ludicrous  and  humorous 
are  acute  and  his  mimicry  inimi* 
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Qoagh's  great  forte  lies  id  bis  graphic 
and  soul-stirring  descriptions  of  terrific 
and  pathetic  scenes.  It  is  in  the  exhibition 
of  this  power  that  he  rises  to  the  highest 
empyrean  of  impassioned  eloqaence.    It 
is  then  that  the  electric  spark,  the  **  true 
mesmeric  touch''  of  oratory  is  fdt  in  all 
its  witchery  and  fascination.    With  ner- 
Tous  boldness  and  impetuous  feryency  of 
spirit,  an  impassioned  glow  of  feeling, 
and  intensity  of  devotion  to  his  subject^ 
be  bears  down  like  a  mountain  torrent 
upon  his  hearers,   carrying  everything 
with  an  irresistible  impulse  before  him. 
His  pictures  of  the  boy  snatched  from 
the  burning  house,  whilst  an  agonised 
mother  and  assembled  thousands  hold 
their  breath  in  anxious  fear ;  the  devoted 
sister  bathing  the  deep  cut  scar  upon  a 
drunken  brother's  face;    the  wan  and 
broken-hearted  wife  invoking  Heaven's 
blessing  upon  her  once  cruel  but  now 
reformed  husband ;  the  arrival  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  a  shipwrecked  vessel  at  the 
wharf  at  New  York,  and  the  deep  still- 
ness and   death-like  stare   of  the  vast 
multitude  as  they  look  for  some  loved 
friend  amid  the  ill-fated  crew ;  the  infat- 
uated man  who  gives  himself  up  to  the 
rapids  of  Niagara,  and   moves  swiftly 
and  fearfully  on  to  the  whirling  gulf  be- 
low,— ^all  these  are  equal   to  the  best 
touches  of  a  Dickens  or  Scott,  and  are 
presented  wijh  a  dramatic  power  which 
would  have   done   credit   to   a  Talma. 
Madame  de  Stael  said,  after  witnessing 
one  of  the  master  pieces  of  the  distin- 
guished French  tragedian/  *'  He  is  the 
author  himself  come  again  to  realize  by 
his  looks,  his  accents  and  his  manners 
the  person  he  meant  to  present  to  your 
imagination."     So    it  is    with    Gough. 
He  is  the  victim  of  rum  standing  before 
you,  telling  his  sad  story  of  misery  and 
woe.    Through  him  the  drunkard  holds 
up  to  the  startled  view  of  his  audience 
the  truthful  mirror  of  his  wretched  life. 
His  terror  moving  descriptions  of  deli- 
rium tremens,  the  more  thrilling  because 
the  orator  spoke  from  his  own  fearful 
experience,    made   the  hearer  suffer  in 
sympathy  with  the  unfortunate  inebriate. 
He  almost  cries  aloud  in  pity  for  the  un- 
fortunate sufferer,  as  he  sees  him  vainly 


attempting  to  resist  the  serpents  and 
monsters  that  a  diseased  imagination  has 
thickened  about  and  around  him.  Men 
have  declared  themselves  haunted  in 
their  sleep  after  listening  to  this  fearful- 
ly terrific  picture  of  a  drunkard's  suf- 
ferings. 

The  succesi   and    enthusiasm    which 
have  followed  Gough  in  his  discussions 
of  a  trite  and  unpopular  theme,  before 
overflowing  audiences  in  England  and 
America,  attest  the  high  power  of  his 
eloquence.    As  a  platform  speaker,  no 
man  of  this  generation  has  achieved  more 
splendid  triumphs.    Not  even  Prentiss, 
the  Sheridan  of  the  South,  whose  brilli* 
ant  powers  of  oratory  were  the  wonder 
of  his  time,  ever  attracted  so  great  a 
multitude  of  people  as  this  Whitefield  of 
Temperance.     The  halls   is  which  he 
speaks  are  always  too  small  for  his  audi- 
ence.   Such  is  the  anxiety  to  hear  him, 
that  long  before  the  appointed  hour  every 
seat  is  filled.    No  wind  is  too  fierce,  no 
weather  too  bad,  to  keep  back  the  throng. 
All  orders  and  ranks,  all  politics  and 
religions,  come  out  to  the  feast  served  up 
by  this  wonderful  dispenser  of  eloquence. 
After  leaving  Washington  he  spoke  to 
six  thousand  auditors  in  the  Maryland 
Institute,  the  largest  hall  in  Baltimore, 
and  even  then  hundreds  were  unable  to 
get  seats,  although  it  was  the  worst  night 
in  March.    So  delighted  were  his  audi- 
ence, that  they  requested  him  to  deliver 
the  same  lecture  the  following  night.  Not 
only  has  he  electrified  all  classes  of  peo- 
ple in  all  parts  of  his  own  country,  but 
he  has  made  perhaps  a  deeper  impression 
in  foreign  lands.  In  Great  Britain,  where 
popular  or  platform  eloquence  is  ridi- 
culed and  derided  as  suited  only  to  the 
vulgar  taste  of  Republican  masses,  his 
triumph  has  been  tremendous  and  com- 
plete.    His    tour   through    "Old  Eng- 
land" was  rather  like  the  ovations  paid 
by  the  ancients  to  a  returning  hero,  for 
from  every  point,  lords  and  ladies,  pa- 
tricians and  plebeians,  the  llumble  ten- 
ant and  the  landed  nobleman,  rose  up  to 
do  homage  to  his  genius. 

That  the  reader  may  know  that  I  have 
not  over  estimated  the  opinion  entertained 
of  this  American  orator  by  our  critical 
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cousins  across  the  waters,  I  will  quote 
one  or  two  extracts  from  the  many  oom- 
plimentarj  notices  of  him  which  ap- 
peared in  the  English  papers.  "  To  listen 
to  an  unpopular  theme,  Mr.  Gough  has 
attracted  for  seyenty  different  evenings, 
in  the  single  city  of  London,  crowds  of 
auditors  too  vast  to  be  accommodated  in 
the  most  spacious  halls  in  the  metropolis. 
This,  too,  with  a  charge  of  admission.'' 
Another  influential  paper  says:  "No 
orator  has  made  so  great  a  sensation 
among  all  classes  of  the  people  in  Eng- 
land for  many  years  past  as  Mr.  Gough. 
His  brilliancy,  fervour,  humour,  energy, 
his  power  of  imagination,  his  true  poetic 
feeling  without  a  particle  of  affectation, 
his  immense  power  over  the  hearts  of  his 
audience,  and  the  evident  sincerity  which 
pervades  the  whole  man,  are  unsurpassed 
and  in  some  respects  unequalled.  He 
will  be  mosl  heartily  welcomed  whenever 
he  re-visits  Old  England." 

An  American  paper,  distinguished  for 
its  ability  and  judgment,  thus  speaks  of 
Gough  after  his  return  from  Europe: 
"  During  Mr.  Gough's  British  tour,  he 
has  spoken  on  an  average  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours;  has  addressed  nearly  a 
million  of  souls ;  has  attracted  the  most 
distinguished  and  intellectual  to  his  elo- 
quence, and  has  carried  a  knowledge  of 
the  Temperance  movement  up  into  the 
influential  strata  of  English  and  Scotch 
society,"  &c.  The  reader  will  perceive 
from  these  extracts,  (and  hundreds  more 
could  be  given,)  that  the  writer  of  this 
sketch  is  not  alone  in  his  appreciation  of 
Mr.  Gough's  powers  as  an  orator.  That 
none  but  a  man  endowed  with  the  highest 
gifts  of  persuasion  could  achieve  such 
marvels  of  oratory  must  be  admitted  by 
all.  No  mere  declaimer  could  thus  move 
the  multitude  as  the  storm-clould  moves 
the  waters  of  the  sea.  No  mere  charm 
of  delivery,  or  witchery  of  voice,  no  grace 
of  manner,  or  gift  of  language  could  thus 
impress  the  public  mind  and  take  captive 
the  public  heart. 

To  accomplish  so  much,  an  orator  must 
be  endowed  not  only  with  great  natural 
fphs  of  intellect,  but  must  possess  that 
power  which  Goldsmith  says  *'is  indis- 
pensable to  true  eloquence" — "of  trans- 


ferring the  passion  or  sentiment  with 
which  he  is  moved  himself  into  the  breast 
of  his  hearers."  We  have  already  shown 
him,  according  to  this  standard,  to  be  in 
the  highest  degree  elcquent.  His  great 
object  is  to  remove  whatever  prejudices 
his  audiences  may  have  against  Temper- 
ance, and  direct  them  against  intemper. 
ance;  or  in  other  words,  to  convince  them 
of  the  evils  of  the  latter,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  correcting  them.  To  this  end  he 
directs  all  his  arguments,  eloquence, 
humour,  and  ridicule.  For  this  purpose 
he  tells,  as  nobody  else  can  tell,  his  mirth* 
provoking  anecdotes.  To  fasten  this  one 
leading  idea  upon  their  minds,  he  ap- 
peals to  all  that  is  tender,  or  noble,  ele- 
vated or  refined,  in  human  nature.  By 
the  directness  and  fervour  of  his  appeals, 
and  the  force  and  beauty  of  his  illustra- 
tions, he  excites  a  personal  interest  in 
his  subject,  which  brings  home  to  his 
hearers  a  conviction  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  the  evil  he  depicts. 
In  the  lecture  we  heard,  he  spoke  of 
fashionable  drinking  as  one  of  the  most 
prolific  sources  of  drunkenness,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  ladies,  he  besought  them  to 
frown  upon  a  practice  which  was  making 
drunkards  of  their  husbands,  brothers  and 
sons.  Woman,  said  he,  was  the  star  of 
man's  destiny,  causing  the  tide  of  his 
fortunes  to  ebb  and  flow  at  her  bidding. 
With  an  influence  so  potent  for  good,  he 
implored  her  to  exert  it  on  the  side  of 
Temperance  and  humanity,  and  unite 
with  him  in  hastening  the  time  when  the 
clustering  "  grapes,  hanging  in  all  their 
purple  glory  under  trellised  vines,  may 
never  again  be  pressed  into  that  which 
can  debase  and  degrade  mankind."  Seiz- 
ing a  glass  of  water  he  apostrophised,  in 
a  style  too  beautiful  and  eloquent  to  be 
described,  this  pure  liquid  as  it  came 
fresh  and  sparkling  from  Nature's  dis- 
tillery. Never  did  water  seem  so  lovely 
and  attractive  before.  Never  did  it  ap- 
pear so  far  superior  to  all  other  beverages. 
Such  was  the  impression  made  by  this 
episode  of  eloquence  and  fancy,  that 
scores  went  away  that  night  resolved  to 
banish  the  wine  glass  from  their  board, 
and  cease  forever  fashionable  drinkin|;. 
They  and  all  the  audience  retired  to  the? 
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homes  "with  feelingfl  of  wonder  and  de- 
light— but  the  thought  most  deeply  im- 
pressed upon  their  minds,  was  the  enorm- 
ous evil  of  intemperance.  All  the  graphio 
descriptions,  and  sublime  images  of  the 
orator,  all  of  his  yivid  scenes  of  human 
misery  and  eagle  flights  of  imagination, 
were  remembered  as  illustratiye  only  of 
this  one  great  fact. 

The  brilliant  career  of  Mr.  Goug^  is 
the  more  wonderful,  when  we  remember 
that  he  burst  upon  the  public  with  none 
of  the  preparation  which  before  had  been 
deemed  indispensable  to  make  or  sustain 
a  great  reputation.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  great  Athenian  orator  retired  to  a 
cave  on  the  sea  shore,  where  silent  and 
undisturbed  he  prepared,  by  the  light  of 
a  glimmering  lamp,  those  orations  which 
have  been  the  admiration  of  world. 
Whilst  from  the  same  ancient  authority, 
we  learn  that  the  father  of  Roman  elo- 
quence "  applied  himself  with  uncommon 
diligence  and  industry  to  oratory.'^ 

The  most  fervid  and  impassioned  orator 
of  England,  we  are  told  by  his  biogra- 
pher, passed  through  the  same  rigid  and 
minute  discipline  and  study,  before  he 
appeared  as  a  candidate  for  oratorical 
honours.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
Gough.  We  learn  from  bis  autobiogra- 
phy (which  is  as  thrilling  as  a  romance) 
that  he  stepped  upon  the  platform  with 
no  preparation  whatever.  All  his  school- 
ing had  been  embraced  within  a  fortnight. 
Brought  up  to  a  trade,  he  had  lost  his 
situation  on  account  of  his  incessant  dis- 
sipation ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
was  wandering  about  friendless  and  un- 
cared  for,  an  outcast  from  society,  a  vic- 
tim to<  that  worst  of  maladies — delirium 
tremens.  In  this  situation  he  was  found 
by  a  AVashingtonian,  who  spoke  the  first 
word  of  kindness  or  sympathy  he  had 


hoard  for  more  than  a  year.    He  was  in- 
duced to  join  the-  society  in  Worcester, 
and  being  called  upon  after  his  initiation 
to  "make  some  remarks,''  he  gave  in  an 
experience  so  fearfully  eloquent  and  touch- 
ingly  pathetic,  that  he  was  by  common 
consent  pronounced  "Nature's  orator." 
lie  was  invited  to  speak  in  the  Town  Hall 
a  few  nights  after,  and  astonished  his 
second  audience  even  more  than  the  firot 
His  fame  began  to  spread  through  New 
England,  and  soon  he  was  thrilling  as- 
sembled thousands  by  the  electric  touches 
of  his  eloquence.    Such  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  renown  which  now  extends 
over  two  continents.    It  may  seem  in- 
credible, indeed  to  some  impossible,  that 
a  man  with  none  of  the  attainments  of 
the  scholar,  with  but  little  of  the  "wealth 
of  universal  acquisition,"  could  sustain 
himself  upon  a  theme  so  hackneyed  and 
worn.     This  fact  only  proves  the  aston- 
ishing versability  of  the  speaker's  genius. 
It  proves  him  to  possess  that  fertility  of 
invention,    facility  of  illustration,    and 
power  of  imagination,  that  find  in  the 
experiences  of  every  day  life  and  the 
observations  of  extensive  travel,  the  works 
of  Nature  and  the  study  of  man,  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  from  which  to  draw  the 
richest  treasures  of  imagery  and  thought. 
Though  he  may  never  have  unfolded  the 
musty  tomes    of  antiquity,  though    he 
may  not  have  studied    the  maxims  of 
Socrates  or  read  the  theory  of  Plato,  he 
has  opened  wide  the  volume  of  Humanity, 
and  read  from  its  mysterious  pages  the 
deepest  lessons  of  wisdom  and  instruction. 
It  is  this  familiarity  with  the  nature  and 
philosophy  of  the  human  heart,  added  to 
great  natural  powers  of  eloquence,  that 
has  given  him  such  despotic  hold  upon 
his  audiences,  and  raised  him  to  a  place 
among  the  foremost  orators  of  his  time. 
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A  NEW  YEAR'S  WISH. 

I. 

Stem  Time  has  turned  another  page 
In  his  reeord-book  of  human  age — 
^  /  That  chioninle  so  darlc, 

Where  every  Act  upon  Life's  stage — 
Each  footstep  of  our  pilgrimage — 
He  led  some  warning  mark. 

Now,  from  Lifers  tree  another  leaf, 
Bright  with  joy's  hue,  or  dark  with  grie^ 

Has  fluttered  to  the  ground, 
Where  in  a  moment,  sad  and  brief, 
'Twas  gathered  to  his  mighty  sheaf 

In  the  Past's  gamei  bound. 

HE. 

The  year  just  gone  has  spent  its  saBdt, 
Another,  now,  before  thee  stands 

Unread,  anknown  and  vast; 
This  too,  Will  glide  from  youth's  strong  hands 
Away  to  join  the  misty  bands 

Whiob  gather  in  the  past. 

IT. 

And,  as  it  passes  may  it  be 
Flrom  every  care  and  sorrow  free ! 

May  it  be  brighter  (Ear 
Than  tropic  sunset  on  the  sea. 
Than  dreamy  moonlight  on  the  lea^ 

Or  light  of  vesper  star  I 

V. 

« 

In  its  bright  west  may  Hope*e  fair  bow 
In  promise  shed  a  tranquil  glow 

To  'lumine  Life's  swift  tide  ; 
And  in  its  calm  and  happy  flow 
May  sartows  melt  like  falling  snow* 

Upon  the  ocean  wide.  * 

TI. 

And,  as  this  opening  year  drifts  past, 

May  its  last  days  piofasely  east 

Life's  blessings  over  thee. 

As  when  rich  Autumn-leaves  fall  Du^ 

The  brightest  linger  to  the  last, 

Thus  may  this  New  Year  be  I 

J. 


•  "  Or  like  the  snow-fall  in  the  river, 
A  moment  white — then  melts  forever. 


n 
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SELECTIONS  AND  EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  LEE  PAPERS. 


rSOM  THS  LBTTIBS  OF  DB.  WM.  8HIPPIN, 
JE.,  TO  B.  H.  LIB. 

PhOadelphia,  29th  March,  1770. 
Abar  Sib: 

I  always  was  of  opinion  our  brother, 
the  Doctor,  missed  it  in  leaving  Virginia, 
and  am  yery  sorry  fees  oomte  in  so  slow- 
ly, for  he  is  very  clever.  We  are  mach 
^ieved  to  hear  oar  brother  Francis  is  in 
so  bad  a  state  of  health — they  say  oon- 
eamptive.  For  God's  sake  let  him  ride 
all  this  summer  for  his  life,  and  leave  his 
lady  behind.  Pray  inform  us  what  is  his 
true  condition. 


FBOX  THB  SAMB  TO  THB  lAlO. 

FhiloMphia,  25th  Aug.  1770. 
Dbab  Brothbb: 

'Tis  sflSd  this  way  that  the  Virginians 
have  imported  as  much  as  ever,  nor  can 
they  make  any  association  that  will  be  of 
any  efficacy  from  the  nature  of  their  com- 
merce and  the  number  of  Sootch  Facto- 
ries, &o.  I  hope  your  late  resolutions 
will  convince  to  the  contrary.  I  am  afraid 
the  traitorous  New  Yorkers  will  ruin  and 
enslave  us.  I  enclose  Junius'  excellent 
letter  and  a  good  one  from  Albany  to 
York.  Our  Farmer  is  lately  married  to 
Miss  Norris,  an  agreeable  lady  with  about 
60,000,  and  is  now  one  of  the  richest  men 
in  America ;  has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of 
Liberty  ever  since  his  letters  were  well 
received ;  I  mean  he  has  never  exerted 
himself  since,  which  argues — ^but  'tis 
treason  to  say  any  thing  against  the  Far- 
mer. I  love  him  and  his  good  qualities, 
but  am  not  blind  to  his  weaknesses  and 
foibles.  I  have  never  quite  forgiven  his 
stealing  the  Liberty  song  from  Dr.  Lee, 
which  he  did  very  vainly  and  palpably ; 
'twas  a  small  matter,  but  diseoveriad  his 
greediness  for  applause.  I  shall  deliver 
your  message  when  he  comes  io  town. 
All  this  9ub  rosa.  Dr.  Lee's  conduct  is 
singular  and  whimsical : — ^he  is  a  good 
Physician.  Few  have  genius  to  make  a 
figure  in  two  important  characters ; — ^'tis 
true  Garrick  can  laugh  as  well  as  he  can 


ery ;  but  is  he  not  a  rara  avisf  I  sin- 
cerely wish  him  success  and  every  happi- 
ness, for  I  love  him. 

We  are  much  disappointed  in  not  see- 
ing you  here  with  your  son  or  sons  on 
your  way  to  Dr.  Witherspoon's.  Your 
sister  will  be  very  happy  when  that  time 
comes,  and  prays  it  may  be  very  soon.  I 
am  persuaded  there  is  not  such  a  school 
on  tiie  Continent. 


ntOX  TBB  SAlfB  TO  THB  8AXB. 

PhUadelphia,  14tii  Aug.  IHS. 
Dbab  Bbothbb: 

Yours  by  Capt  Cobum  and  the  fueoe 
of  ootton  came  safe  to  hand,  and  gave 
much  satisfaction ; — tis  very  neat  ;•— you 
have  many  thanks.    *    «    * 

Our  brother  is  shining  before  Uie  Live- 
ry of  Loudon  in  much  applauded  speech' 
es,  in  favor  of  Mr.  Sayre  as  Sheriff  of 
Loudon,  and  by  his  eloquence  gained  a 
great  majority  of  hands  in  favor  of  Ste- 
phen Sayre  and  Alderman  Plummer. 
What  strange,  impudent  Americans  I  Do 
you  remember  Sayre  ?  He  was  in  Vir^ 
ginia  some  years  ago  soliciting  tobacco 
commissions,  and  did  not  behave  well, — 
was  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Rardt  Jb  Co. 

Arthur  gained  great  applause,  says  an 
English  paper  of  19th  June. 


FBOX  THB  BAXB  TO  THB  SAXB. 

General  Hospital,  Fhila.     \ 
Feb.  16tii,  1777.  | 
Mt  Dbab  Sib: 

I  am  happy  in  being  able  to  thank  you 
for  the  pain  yon  felt  on  my  account,  when 
you  believed  I  had  settied  my  long  reck- 
oning. We  are  flattered  here  with  a  re- 
port of  your  returning  to  Philadelphia, 
where,  by  all  accounts,  living  is  much 
better,  though  enormously  extravagant. 
Gen.  Washington  has  directed  me  to  have 
all  the  Continental  army  inoculated  im- 
mediately, which  you  may  imagine  will 
keep  my  attention  busy.  Do  send  all 
Virginians  on,  armed   or  unarmed,  to 
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Philadelphia,  where  I  have  proTided  pro- 
per  qoarters,  and  where  they  can  be  at- 
tended more  properly  than  in  country 
plaoee,  and  ander  my  own  eye.  Every 
day  akirmiBhee  happen,  and  always  to  our 
advantage,  in  Jersey.  By  a  yoang  gen- 
tleman of  credit,  who  eame  from  Bruna- 
widL  last  Wednesday,  we  learn  a  Packet 
is  arrived  and  brings  an  account  of  a  war 
being  declared  between  France  and  Eng- 
land.   ******** 

W.  Shipfkn,  Jb. 

K.  B. — Has  tiie  (General  sent  my  plan 
for  your  approbation  T  Some  one  should 
be  adopted  immediately,  as  preparations 
must  be  made  for  the  next  campaign.  Do 
write  me  soon. 


FBOM   THE  8AX1  TO  THE  8A1II. 

EarUan,  15th  April  1779. 
Mt  Dbas  Sib: 

I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  you  intend  to 
leave  the  Congress  so  soon,  and  am  much 
afraid  you  have  your  fears  and  doubts  of 
the  prevalence  of  virtue  and  liberty.  What 
a  pity  after  such  a  struggle,  such  power- 
ful and  honest  exertions  on  your  part  t 
Don't  desert  us  now ;  we  must  at  length 
succeed.  Tis  not  surely  time  yet  for 
Riches  and  Despotism  to  triumph ;  let  our 
Liberty  and  Independence  first  be  estab- 
Ibhed : — after  that  I  trust  there  vnll  be 
many  Brutus's  to  stab  any  Julius  Cassar, 
before  they  have  destroyed  the  liberties 
of  their  country.  If  you  will  go,  God 
bless  you  and  prosper  all  your  undertak- 
ings for  the  public  weal, — for  wherever 
you  go  I  am  sure  you  will  endeavor. 

All  our  love  and  compliments  to  Mrs. 
Lee  and  your  sweet  children.  Write  us 
and  believe  us, 

Y'rs  very  affectionately^ 

W.  Shipfbk,  Jb. 


raOX  THB  SAMB  TO  THB  8AXB. 

PhOadefphia,  Aug.  28th,  1780. 
Ht  Dxab  Sib: 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  safe  arrival  of  your  brother  and 
two  sons  at  Boston  in  |^  Alliance.  Major 
Frazier  of  Virginia,  vHo  came  with  them 


to  Boston,  is  arrived  here  in  a  Boston 
schooner  in  9  days.  I  have  seen  him.  He 
says  they  had  a  fine  passage  of  7  weeks, 
left  L'Orient  the  8th  July ; — no  second 
division  of  French  men  had  sailed ;  we 
expect  letters  from  Mr.  Lee  to-morrow  by 
the  Post.  Fracier  thinks  they  will  come 
on  immediately.  Suppose  you  come  here 
and  meet  them ;  you  will  certainly  be  of 
great  use. 

Major  Fraaier  speaks  highly  of  both 
your  sons,  but  very  highly  of  one  of  them. 

Mr.  laard  and  I  talk  of  going  to  Head- 
quarters on  Wednesday  to  meet  them.  I 
shall  give  all  the  assistance  in  my  power 
to  bring  them  on.  I  wish  they  had  ar- 
rived here ;  however,  thank  Gk)d,  they  are 
safely  arrived. 

Tours  aiFeotiottately, 

W.  Shippbn,  Jb, 


FBOH  THB  SABB  TO  THB  SAXB. 

Frederiektown,  Md.,  25th  March  1781. 
Mr  Dbab  Sib: 

A  false  report  of  Tpm's  being  ill  has 
brought  me  to  this  place.  He  is  well* 
Mr.  Booth's  housekeeper  and  sine  qua  non 
is  dead — his  school  in  great  disorder — 
aU  the  boys  gone  and  going  home. 

Nancy  married  last  week  to  Col.  Living- 
ston, brother  to  the  Chancellor ;  I  hope  it 
will  prove  a  happy  connexion.  Appear* 
ances  are  very  favorable.  She  goes  for 
the  North  River  next  Wednesday,  after  a 
ball  the  minister  gives  her  on  Monday. 

I  am  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  Tom, 
but  am  fully  determined,  I  think,  to  pay 
you  a  visit  with  him  before  I  seriously 
set  down  to  business. 

Isard  and  Mrs.  Sliippen  are  afraid  A. 
Lee  has  wounded  his  right  thumb  and 
finger,  or  some  Virginia  dame  has  wound- 
ed his  heart;  not  a  line  from  him.  The 
Tickets  are  not  marked,  all  are  taken  out 
in  your  name.  Pray  let  Gassius  have  a 
chance.  What  think  you  of  a  Dutch  war  7 
The  Potts  family  all  greet  you  and  yo.nrs. 
Adieu ;  God  bless  you. 

Yours  affectionately  and  sincerely, 

W.  Shippbn,  Jb. 

N.  B. — Have  you  taken  Arnold  and 
Cornwallis  ? 
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nOX  TBI  8AMX  TO  TBI  BAIO. 

Pha.,  Oct.  4th.  1781. 
Mr  Bkar  Sir: 

I  must  write  by  Mrs.  Isard,  if  it  were 
only  to  ask  you  bow  you  all  do,  and  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  liberation  of  Yirginia 
from  George's  plundering  crew.  Where 
must  Comwallis  fall  ?    ♦    ♦    ♦    * 

W.  SHiPPSir,  Jx. 


FBOX   WX.  8BIPPIW,  8R.,  TO  R.  H.   UB. 

PhUadelphia,  June  22d,  1779. 

Drar  Sir:— This  day  I  am  fitvoored 
with  yours  of  the  I3th  inst,  in  which  I 
hoped  to  find  a  confirmaUon  of  our  very 
good  news  from  the  Southward.  I  am 
pleased  with  the  eifectual  measures  taken 
by  your  State  to  raise  so  much  by  taxa- 
tion. It  shows  a  spirit  worthy  of  imita- 
tion. You  will  see  by  the  enclosed  pa- 
pers how  the  reformation  plan,  begun  in 
this  city  before  you  left  us,  is  spreading 
through  this  and  scTeral  other  States.  I 
hope  it  will  produce  great  good.  I  wish  I 
could  give  a  good  prospect  of  some  Talua- 
ble  conclusion  on  our  finances ;  but  so  long 
as  the  power  of  evading,  perplexing  and 
delaying  the  most  patriotic  propositions 
is  allowed  to  a  certain  few,  we  shall  do 
nothing  timely  that  is  fit  and  proper  to 
be  done.  We  have  spent  two  finance 
days  already  without  passing  one  resolu- 
tion to  purpose, — and  for  this  reason 
only,  if  I  am  not  too  suspicious,  that 
certain  words,  containing,  or  that  may 
be  construed  to  contain,  what  may  an- 
swer the  designs  of  a  particular  junto, 
eannot  be  carried.  I  find  your  abeeace 
does  not  entirely  free  you  from  a  squib 
now  and  then — such  as,  *'  if  that  gentle- 
man was  or  had  been  as  well  known  in 
Virginia  as  I  know  him,  he  woold  not 
hare  been  continued  a  Delegate  so  long.'' 
By  the  enclosed  resolutions  you  will  see 
how  very  little  has  been  done;  no  stop  has 
been  put  to  the  Commissions  of  Quarter 
Master  and  Commissary,  &o.,  than  which 
nothing  has  or  possibly  can  occasion  the 
depreciation  of  our  money  more  rapidly. 
Only  think  of  a  two-penny  Jack,  who 
never,  in  his  life,  was  capable  by  any 


bnsiness  he  had  been  engaged  in,  of 
making  a  shilling  more  than  maintained 
his  family,  and  that  but  in  a  very  so-ao 
manner,  shall  now  be  making  40  or  50,- 
000  per  annum,  and  that  by  lowering  the 
Talue  of  our  money,  and  raising  the 
pricet  of  every  article  that  he  pureba- 
sea, — a  truth  acknowledged  by  all,  and 
yet  the  mischief  sofiered  to  go  on  and  in- 
crease, as  though  some  were  afraid  to 
stop  it  least  they  themselves  may  be  in- 
jured in  their  connexions.  W.  Paca  has 
moved  several  times  to  have  a  report  re- 
specting J.  Mitchell  oonsidered,  which  he 
had  delivered  into  Congress  long  ago, 
and  at  last  when  it  vras  agreed  to  be 
taken  up  in  order  to  determine  upon  it^ 
Mr.  Secretary  turned  over  all  the  papers 
in  the  box,  and  could  not  find  the  report, 
and  so  went  upon  other  bnsiness. 

The  only  apology  which  I  shall  make 
for  filling  up  my  paper  with  politics  of 
small  things  is,  that  I  have  none  great 
and  important — ^but  be  assured  upon  the 
first  hint  you  give  me,  that  such  trifles 
are  tiresome,  I  will  desist  until  I  have 
more  interesting  matters  to  communi- 
cate ;  in  the  interim,  believe  me  to  be, 
with  proper  salutations  to  your  lady  and 
family.  Yours  sincerely, 

W.  SaiPPXN. 


PROM  TER  8AXR  TO  TBR  SABR. 

FhHaddphia,  March  20Ui,  1780. 

Drar  Sir  : — I  received  your  favour  of 
19th  February,  enclosing  a  note  for 
Thomas  Payne,  Clerk  of  our  Assembly, 
which  I  delivered.  We  hear  from  Caro- 
lina that  the  troops,  to  the  amount  of 
8000  are  arrived  and  lauded ;  some  on 
John's  Island,  some  on  James'  Island, 
and  some  elsewhere,  a  number  of  their 
ships,  much  shattered,  some  3  foundered, 
all  their  horses  lost  That  164  gun  ship 
and  2  or  3  smaller  appeared  off  the  har- 
bour. Sullivan  says,  *'  that  if  they  delay 
their  motions  two  or  three  weeks,  he 
hopes  to  be  prepared  for  them  ;  that  he 
has  expected  the  Yirginia  troops  18 
months,  not  arrived  the  24th  Feb." 
Mr.  Laurens  waa  In  sail  for  Statia  the 
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next  day.  The  yessel  whioh  John  A^dams 
sailed  in  arrived  at  Gorunna  in  18  days. 
I  wish  I  could  inform  jou  of  the  pros- 
pect of  an  honoural^le  peace,  but  I  guess 
the  fluctuating  state  of  our  finances  will 
encourage  our  obstinate  foes  to  struggle 
hard  to  prolong  the  war.  By  the  en- 
closed imperfect  sketch  of  our  present 
systems,  passed  yesterday,  yon  will  see 
how  unequal  we  are  to  the  work;  the 
credit  of  oar  money  is  so  low  that  it  is 
ftbfiolately  necessary  to  attempt  some- 
thing. 

If  I  have  the  pleasure  to  see  your  sons 
in  Philadelphia,  on  their  way  to  Virgin- 
ia, I  shall  ohierre  your  directions.  I 
have  written  yon  several  times  by  the 
Post,  and  directed  agreeably  to  your 
advice,  but  I  don't  find  you  have  received 
any  of  my  letters.  Enclosed  is  a  letter 
from  Dr,  Soudder.  Young  Madison,  one 
of  your  Delegates,  came  into  Congress 
yesterday.  W.  Sbiffen. 

FBOM  THS  SAM!   TO  THE  SAME. 

January  10th,  1782. 
Dbab  Sir  : — I  took  up  my  pen  with  in- 
tention to  congratulate  yonr  honour  upon 
your  election  to  the  Chair,  but  when  I 
refleoi  upon  yonr  honouring  the  Chair  at 
least  as  much,  I  am  somewhat  pnuled 
whether  to  oongratulate  you,  or  the  Con- 
greee  npon  the  occasion.  But  as  I  am 
now  informed,  you  are  to  become  a  beau 
in  your  new  dress,  I  may  safely,  and 
with  propriety,  present  congratulations 
upon  one  or  other  of  them.  As  I  sin- 
cerely wish  you  all  the  satisfaction  and 
joy  that  can  arise  from  either  or  both,  I 
therefore  conclude  with  wishing  you  a 
happy  new  year,  and  assure  you  that  I 
am  your  very  ready  friend,  and  most 
humble  servant.  W.  Sripfbn. 

P.  S. — I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
our  guardian  President,  J.  Reed,  is  in  a 
dangerous  situation — though  nothing  im- 
mediately threatening. 

mOM  THE  COMMITTEB  OT  N.  TORE  TO 
THAT  OV  BOSTON. 

New  York,  yLoj,  23d,  1774. 
Qentleeen  : 
The  alarming  measures  of  the  British 


Parliament  relative  to  your  ancient  and 
respectable  town,  which  has  so  long  been 
the  seat  of  Freedom,  fills  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  with  inexpressible  concern. 
As  a  sister  Colony  suffering  in  defence 
of  the  rights  of  America,  we  consider 
your  injuries  as  a  common  cause,  to  the 
redress  of  which  it  is  equally  our  duty 
and  our  interest  to  contribute.  But  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  a  situation  so  truly 
critical,  while  it  employs  the  anxious 
thoughts  of  every  generous  mind,  is 
very  hard  to  be  determined.  Our  citi- 
zens have  thought  it  necessary  to  appoint 
a  large  Committee  consisting  of  fifly-one 
persons  to  correspond  with  our  sister 
Colonies  on  this  and  every  other  matter 
of  Public  moment;  and  at  10  o'clock  this 
forenoon,  we  were  first  assembled.  Tour 
letter  enclosing  the  vote  of  the  town  of 
Boston,  and  the  letter  of  your  Commit- 
tee of  Correspondence  were  immediately 
taken  into  consideration.  While  we  think 
you  justly  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  your 
sister  Colonies,  for  asking  their  advice  in 
a  case  of  such  extensive  consequences, 
we  lament  our  inability  to  relieve  your 
anxieties  by  a  decisive  opinion.  The 
cause  is  general  and  concerns  a  whole 
Continent,  who  are  equally  interested 
with  you  and  us; — and  we  foresee  that 
no  remedy  can  be  of  avail,  unless  it  pro- 
ceeds from  the  joint  act  and  approbation 
of  all ;  from  a  virtuous  and  spirited 
union  much  may  be  expected ;  while  the 
feeble  efforts  of  a  few  will  only  be  attend- 
ed with  mischiefs  and  disappointment  to 
themselves  and  triumphs  to  the  adversa- 
ries of  our  liberties.  Upon  these  reasuns 
we  conclude  that  a  Congress  of  deputies, 
from  the  Colonies  in  general,  is  of  the  ut- 
most moment ;  that  it  ought  to  be  assem- 
bled without  delay  and  some  unanimous 
Resolutions  formed  in  the  fatal  emer- 
gency, not  only  respecUng  your  deplora- 
ble circumstances,  but  for  the  security  of 
our  common  rights.  Such  being  our  sen- 
timents, it  must  be  premature  to  pro- 
nounce any  judgment  on  the  expedients 
which  you  have  suggested.  We  beg, 
however,  that  you  will  do  us  the  justice 
to  believe  that  we  shall  continue  to  act 
with  a  firm  and  becoming  regard  to 
American  Freedom,  and  to   co-operate 
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with  our  sister  Colonies  in  every  measure 
Irhich  shall  be  thought  talntarj  and  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good. 

We  have  nothing  to  add»  but  that  we 
sincerely  condole  with  you  in  your  unex- 
ampled distresses;  and  to  request  your 
speedy  opinion  of  the  proposed  Congress, 
that  if  it  should  meet  with  your  approba- 
tion, we  may  exert  our  utmost  endeavours 
to  carry  it  into  execution. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence.   The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy. 

IsAAO  Scabs. 

To  ike  CommUtee  of  Correspondence  for 
the  town  of  Boston, 


BAM  intL  WAftD  or  BHODI   ISLAND^  TO   R.  H. 


Westerly,  14th  Dec.,  1774. 
DiAR  Sir  : 

As  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
every  Colony  should  have  the  earliest 
notice  of  the  hostile  intentions  of  Ad- 
ministration, I  have  enclosed  you  Copies 
of  Lord  Dartmouth's  Letter  and  the  order 
received  with  it.  Our  General  Assembly 
immediately  ordered  Copies  of  them  to 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Cushing  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  Provincial  Congress.  They 
then  ordered  the  Cannon  at  Fort  George 
(which  was  not  tenable)  to  be  sent  to 
Providence,  where  they  will  be  safe  and 
ready  for  service;  200 lbs  of  Powder,  a 
proportionate  quantityof  Lead  and  Flints, 
and  several  pieces  of  brass  Cannon  for 
the  Artillery  Companies,  were  ordered  to 
be  purchased.  A  Miyor  General  (an  officer 
never  before  chosen  in  the  Colony)  was 
appointed,  several  independent  companies 
of  light  Infantry,  Fusileers,  Hunters,  Ac., 
were  formed ;  the  Militia  was  ordered  to 
be  disciplined  and  the  Commanding  Of- 
ficers empowered  to  march  the  troops  to 
the  assistance  of  any  sister  Colony.  The 
Spirit  and  ardour  with  which  Uiis  was 
done,  gave  me  ineffable  pleasure,  and  I 
heartily  wish  that  the  other  Colonies  may 
proceed  in  the  same  spirited  manner,  for 
I  fear  the  last  appeal  to  Heaven  must 


now  be  made,  and  if  we  are  unprepared 
we  must  be  undone.  The  idea  of  taking 
up  arms  against  Great  Britain  is  shock- 
ing, but  if  we  must  become  slaves  or  fly 
to  arms,  I  shall  not  hesitate  one  moment 
which  to  choose;  for  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  and  even  Death  itself  in  every 
shape  is  infinitely  preferable  to  Slavery, 
which  in  one  word  comprehends  every 
species  of  Distress,  Misery,  Infamy  and 
Ruin. 

I  have  enclosed  the  Resolve  of  our  As- 
sembly upon  the  report  of  their  Dele- 
gates; the  polite  notice  taken  of  all  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Congress  I  hope  will 
be  acceptable ;  you  may  rely  upon  a  most 
punctual  adherance  to  the  Association  in 
this  Colony. 

The  other  Copy  contains  the  appoint- 
ment and  Instructions  of  the  new  Dele- 
gates. The  power  of  appointing  time 
and  place  for  holding  a  Congress,  I 
thought  absolutely  necessary;  for  the 
Small  Pox  and  many  other  things  may 
make  it  inconvenient  to  sit  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  power  of  adjourning  is  equally 
necessary,  for  it  will  take  much  time  to 
choose  new  members,  and  in  the  interim 
the  public  may  suffer  the  greatest  mi»- 
ehief,  and  the  trifling  expense  of  meeting 
is  the  only  objection. 

It  was  supposed  by  some  genll«men, 
that  if  our  grievanoee  were  redreosed  this 
winter  there  would  be  no  necessity  of 
another  Congress;  I  am  of  a  diflbrent 
opinion.  Many  new  regulations  of  Com* 
meroo.  Manufactures,  Ac.,  may  be  adopted 
for  the  general  good  of  the  Colonies,  and 
should  the  Ministry  be  inclined  to  make 
any  new  attempts  upon  us,  our  being 
united  and  on  our  guard,  would  be 
the  most  probable  means  of  preventing 
them.  For  these  reasons  I  proposed  an 
annual  Congress.  Upon  the  whole  our 
Powers  are  full,  and  I  wish  all  the  Dele* 
gates  may  have  such,  that  being  free 
from  all  restraints,  we  may  deliberate 
with  freedom,  Resolve  wisely  and  execute 
with  firmness  whatever  the  neoeseities  of 
our  Country  may  require.* 

The  distresses  of  the  town  of  Boston 
increase  greatly.     Many  who  have  till 


*  Well  done,  little  Rhodal 
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lately  snpported  themselves,  are  now 
forced  to  apply  to  the  Public ;  eighteen 
or  twenty  petitions  are  sometimes  re- 
ceired  in  a  day.  May  the  generous  dona- 
tions of  the  Colonies  continue,  until  Qod 
in  mercy  relieves  them. 

Be  kind  enough  to  present  my  most 
respectful  compliments  to  your  worthy 
coUeagne,  to  your  good  lady  and  family, 
and  ever  remember  me  as  one  who  is, 

with  the  greatest  esteem  and  regard. 

Bear  Sir, 

y'r  most  oVt  humble  servant, 

Sam.  Ward. 

Be  kind  enough  to  communicate  the 
order  from  home  to  the  Southern  Colonies. 


Dl.  RUSH  TO  R.  H.  Lll. 

Philadelphia,  Jan.  15th,  1777. 
DbabSib: 

An  account  is  just  now  come  to  towh 
that  General  Mercer  (after  continuing  in 
the  forenoon  of  Saturday  to  appear  per- 
fectly free  of  danger)  was  taken  with  a 
fainting  fit  in  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes  after  it. 
How  is  the  mighty  fallen  !  Alas!  for  his 
family — ^his  friends— and  his  country! 
But  lei  DS  dry  our  eyes.  Let  America 
exalt  in  him,  for  he  was  hers.  Let  human 
nature  triumph  in  him,  for  he  was  a  man. 
Yours  sincerely, 

B.  RvsH. 


JA8.  81ABL1  TO  R.  H.  LRI. 

PkOadelphia,  10th  July,  1779. 
Dear  Sir. 

I  was  highly  gratified  with  the  receipt 
of  your  obliging  letter  of  the  27th  of  last 
month. 

To  deserve  the  esteem  of  all  good  men 
is  the  sapreme  olject  of  my  soul.  Judge 
then.  Sir,  what  my  feelings  must  be, 
when  my  conduct  is  approved  by  Col. 
Lee,  a  gentleman  to  whom  (as  a  grateful 
American)  I  look  up  with  veneration 
and  high  respect  for  the  many,  the  im- 
portant services  he  has  done  my  country. 


I  think  it  a  great  misfortune,  that  at 
this  critical  moment  we  are  deprived  of 
your  advice  and  assistance  in  our  coun- 
cils. We  feel  our  loss  in  you  the  more, 
as  we  are  also  deprived  of  that  great 
Statesman  and  honest  man,  Mr.  Adams, 
who  has  left  us  struggling  with  a  set  of 
men,  some  of  whom,  on  my  conscience  I 
believe,  mean  not  the  good  of  America. 
As  to  the  important  point  under  debate 

when  you  left  us,  the  F ,  the  honest 

men  have  hitherto  kept  its  opposers  at 
bay,  and  I  am  not  without  hopes  its 
friends  will  finally  succeed  in  supporting 
it. 

I  have  great  satisfaction  in  acquainting 
you  that  the  Dean  and  the  Boston  sailed 
from  our  Oapee  the  5th  of  this  month, 
fully  and  well  manned,  with  orders  to 
scour  your  Bay  of  the  little  Piccaroons, 
and  I  persuade  myself  yon  will  have 
heard  of  them  before  this  can  reach  you. 

The  Confederacy  is  now  at  Chester, 
having  met  with  some  damage  to  her 
main  trussle-trees  by  lightning ;  I  hope 
however  she  will  be  at  sea  in  a  few  days, 

unless  Monsieur should  stop  her ; 

but  I  am  of  opinion  this  will  not  be  the 
case,  as  he  does  not  seem  so  very  anxious 
to  be  gone  as  he  was,  and  he  is  mending 
his  health  daily. 

We  are  hourly  expecting  the  Allianoe, 
as  wejiear  she  was  ready  to  sail,  having 
on  board  a  great  number  of  our  poor 
fellows  who  bad  been  prisoners  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  Marine  Committee  have  just  for- 
warded a  list  of  materials  and  stores  for 
the  74  gun  Ship  and  Eight  new  Frigates 
hereafter  to  be  built.  We  have  reason  to 
hope  these  things  will*  be  sent  us  from 
France,  by  order  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  together  with  a  very  large  sup- 
ply for  our  Army,  of  every  necessary  for 
Fifty  thousand  men,  from  a  Brass  Can- 
non to  a  Shoebuckle. 

The  Minister  informed  us  that  he  had 
reason  to  believe  all  these  things  would 
be  sent  us  immediately,  if  applied  for  by 
Congress,  to  be  paid  for  when  peace  was 
established,  in  the  manner  most  conveni- 
ent and  agreeable  to  us.  It  is  in  conse- 
quence of  this  information  that  the  ap- 
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plication  is  made,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of 
the  success  of  it. 

Pray  do  me  the  honour,  gcod  Sir,  to 
continue  your  kind  correspondence,  as 
often  as  your  more  important  conoems 
will  permit  you.  When  you  have  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  your  excellent  Bro- 
ther, Ool.  F.  L.  Lee,  pray  assure  him  of 
my  sincere  regard  and  veneration. 

I  am  very  truly,  Dear  Sir,  your  de- 
Toied  friend  and  servant, 

Jaxss  Ssarlx. 


lALP.  IZARD  TO  R.  H.  LU. 

PhUaddphia,  15th  Oct,  1780. 
Sir: 

I  am  just  returned  to  this  City  from  an 
excursion  of  some  vreeks.and  am  fiivoured 
with  your  letter  of  26th  August.  The 
Parliamentary  Registers  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  A.  Lee  in  France.  He 
is  arrived  in  Ph'a  and  I  dare  say  will  for- 
ward them  to  you  soon.  I  am  perfectly 
of  your  opinion  that  the  political  salva- 
tion of  America  depends  upon  the  re- 
calling uf  Dr.  Franklin.  This  opinion  I 
have  made  publickly  known;  whether 
any  good  effect  will  be  produced  by  it,  a 
litUe  time  will  discover.  Soon  after  my 
arrival  here  I  wrote  to  Congrese  and  in- 
formed them  that  I  was  ready  to  give 
them  any  information  in  my  power  re- 
specting their  affairs  in  Europe.  Mr. 
McKean,  Mr.  Lovell  and  Mr.  Madison 
were  appointed  a  Committee  to  confer 
with  me.  The  report  contained  simply 
an  approbation  of  my  conduct  without 
mentioning  any  .thing  respecting  Dr. 
Franklin.  This  was  done  on  account  of 
your  Bro's  arrival  being  daily  expected, 
and  therefore  I  did  not  press  for  any  ad- 
dition to  the  Report.  He  intends  apply- 
ing soon  to  Congress  for  a  hearing,  and  I 
hope  that  the  changes  which  have  been 
made  in  that  Body  within  the  last  two 
years,  will  appear  not  to  be  for  the  worse. 

Since  my  return  to  America,  I  have 
been  two  or  three  weeks  at  Head  Quar- 
ters. A  more  deplorable  situation  than 
that  of  the  Army  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived;— ^without  clothes  and  pay,  and 


frequently  without  victuals.  While  I  waa 
in  Camp  they  were  sometimes  three  days 
without  tasting  a  morsel  of  meat.  By 
the  beginning  of  January  the  greatest 
part  of  them  will  return  to  their  homeo, 
and  if  Sir  Henry  Clinton  should  prove 
an  officer  of  enterprise,  some  fatal  blow 
may  be  struck.  It  is  to  me  most  aston- 
ishing that  America  should  so  long  suffer 
the  war  to  be  carried  on  by  so  foolish  and 
ruinous  a  system,  as  that  of  enlisting 
soldiers  for  six  mbnths.  Congress  is  now 
employed  is  digesting  a  plan  for  getting 
an  army  for  the  war;  but  I  fear  some 
difficulties  may  arise  from  the  want  of 
money.  If  it  is  the  intention  of  America 
to  continue  the  war,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  she  should  receive  a  subsidy 
from  France.  Mr.  Neckar's  system  of 
Economy  will  make  it  very  difficult  to 
obtain  one:  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  insist  upon  it» 
and  to  represent  to  the  Court  of  France 
the  danger  of  their  being  forced  by  the 
people  at  large  into  an  accomodation  with 
Great  Britain,  should  it  be  refused.  Dr. 
Franklin's  connections  and  Flatterers 
would  deter  him  from  enforcing  such  a 
requisition  with  proper  spirit,  nor.  is  it 
clear  to  me  that  such  a  spirit  exists  in  the 
body  who  ought  to  instruct  him  on  that 
subject. 

Gov.  Rutledge  writes  from  Hills- 
borough, that  the  Enemy  had  advanced 
as  far  as  Charlotte,  and  that  no  Virgi- 
nians had  joined  our  Army.  Tour  State, 
which  at  the  beginning  of  the  contest 
seemed  to  be  the  most  animated,  appears 
to  have  changed  her  sentiments  in  a  very 
extraordinary  manner.  The  number  of 
partizans  which  Mr.  Deane  has  found 
there,  makes  it  very  probable  that  the 
Emissaries  of  Great  Britain  have  not  been 
ineffectually  employed.  I  have  frequently 
heard  that  you  have  made  use  of  every 
exertion  in  your  power  to  recall  your 
Countrymen  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 
Tou  will,  I  hope,  continue  your  endea- 
yours,  and  at  length  prevail.  Tour 
present  Delegates  in  Congress  appear  to 
me  to  be  very  worthy  men.  I  vrisfa  we 
might  expect  that  you  would  be  added  to 
them,  instead  of  Mr.  Merriwether  Smith. 
Accept  my  thanks  for  your  kind  invita- 
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tion.  It  is  not  impossible  but  I  may, 
during  the  course  of  the  winter,  travel 
to  the  Southward,  and  I  shall  certainly 
not  enter  Ya.  without  paying  my  oompli- 
menta  to  you.  I  am,  Sir,  with  great  re- 
gard and  affection. 

Tour  most  ob't  humble  servant, 

Ralf.  Isabd. 

P.  S. — A  vessel  is  just  arrived  from  St 
Eustatia.  Her  news  is  that  the  South* 
hampton  Frigate  had  arrived  at  St.  Kitts. 
She  and  the  Ramillies  of  74  guns,  sailed 
from  England  as  a  convoy  to  a  consider- 
able fleet  of  merchantmen,  and  off  Cape 
Finistere  met  the  Spanish  fleet,  which 
took  fifty  of  them,  among  which  were  five 
or  six  East  Indiamen.  The  letters  from 
St.  Eustatia  mention  this  as  a  fact,  which 
may  be  relied  on.  If  so  it  will  put  the 
Spaniards  into  great  Spirits,  and  will 
probably  produce  some  good  effects. 


BXNKT  LAI7BBNS  TO    R.    H.    LEX. 

Oeorge  Town,  South  Carolina, ) 
10th  Mareh,  1780.     j 

Mr  Dbar  Sir  : 

I  mean  to  pay  my  present  respects  to 
you  by  the  bands  of  the  honourable 
Thos.  Bee,  Esq.,  our  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor, who  has  accepted  of  our  appoint- 
ment by  his  country  to  Congress,  where, 
if  an  honest,  disinterested,  sensible  man 
can  be  useful,  America  will  profit  by  his 
preeenoe.  This  gentleman  has  been  from 
early  life  in  public  service,  always  on 
the  side  of  bis  country,  is  a  man  of 
business  and  fit  for  business.  I  have  in. 
vited  him  with  Mrs.  Bee  and  the  Lady's 
sister.  Miss  Smith,  to  wash  their  feet 
and  eat  bread  one  night  at  Chantilly, 
and  am  confident  that  neither  Mrs.  Lee 
nor  you  will  regret  the  presumption. 
This  is  saying  enough  to  display  my 
Ideas. 

Mr.  Bee  will  inform  you  fully  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  this  quarter,  and  how 
exceedingly  mortified  I  am  by  the  many 
disappointments  I  have  experienced  of 
embarking  earlier  for  Europe  than  the 
10th  March,  1780.    A  prospect  now  pre- 


sents of  beginning  my  voyage  in  five  or 
six  days  from  this  port, — but  how?  In 
an  unarmed  pilot  boat  for  the  West  In- 
dies, in  view  of  horrid  expenses  without 
money  or  credit  (public,)  and  without 
certain  essential  Documents  for  which  I 
had  waited  not  less  that  14  days  in  Phil- 
adelphia, near  the  centre  of  gravity. 
I  have  known  an  instance  of  steady, 
fifiithful  attention  to  public  duty  being  a 
good  foundation  for  calumny  and  abuse ; 
this  may  not  happen  again  in  the  present 
century.  Can  I  believe  that  within  20 
years  there  will  be  collected  such  another 
group  of  Judges  as  you  and  I  have 
known  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  unjust  cen- 
sure will  not  affect  me  half  so  much  as 
I  am  hurt  now,  by  the  effects  of  mere 
casualty  on  one  side  and  neglect  of  bu- 
siness on  another,  when  I  myself  am  in 
no  respect  blam cable — hurt  because  it 
has  not  been  in  my  power  to  attempt  my 
duty  with  that  celerity  which  I  wished 
for,  although  I  may  still  serve  my  coun- 
try as  effectually  as  if  I  had  been  in 
France  three  months  ago.  For  when  I 
come  there,  unless  the  documents  allud- 
ed to  shall  meet  me,  I  shall  exhibit  an 
awkward  figure. 

Mr.  Bee  has  read  the  narrative,  vin- 
dication, and  many  relative  papers,  and 
has  often  conversed  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Hence  I  presume  he  is  qualified  for  mak- 
ing further  investigations  in  a  business 
of  great  public  importance.  The  further 
he  proceeds,  the  more  will  he  be  confirm- 
ed in  his  present  sentiments,  and  I  wish 
him  to  be  fti^lly  informed  of  the  most  mi- 
nute pro  and  con  before  he  gives  a  de- 
finitive sentence.  He  has  too  long  set 
in  the  seat  of  Judgment,  to  be  suspected 
of  doing  this  till  the  proper  moment. 

Accept,  dear  sir,  my  best  wishes  for 
yourself,  Mrs.  Lee,  and  the  young  fam- 
ily. Tell  Mr.  Parker,  the  Col.  and  his 
two  Bros,  were  well  in  Charles  town 
seven  days  since.  They  have  excellent 
barracks  in  the  house  of  a  late  Custom 
house  Officer,  which  I  trust  they  will 
defend  against  the  attempts  of  his  mas- 
ter. 

I  must  now  retire  and  weep  for  the 
distresses  of  my  country ;  although  there 
are  grounds  for  believing  it  will  suocees- 
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fully  resist  the  present  formidable  effort 
of  the  enemy,  it  is  nevertheless  in  de- 
plorable circumstances.  Women  and 
children  scattered  and  wandering,  a  sick- 
ly season  approaching,  disaffected  breth- 
ren committing  murders  and  every  vio- 
lence, negroes  absconding — the  Enemy 
arming  them — Commerce  arrested,  Agri- 
culture greatly  interrupted, — a  scene 
which  melts  such  a  heart  as  mine ;  but 
soft  as  it  is,  and  ready  to  give  up  the 
fragment  of  an  estate  for  the  benefit  of 
my  suffering  fellow-citisens»  I  find  it  too 
stubborn  to  admit  even  a  suggestion  of 
submitting  to  any  terms  dictated  by  our 
Persecutors.  Should  they  make  an  im- 
pression upon  Charles  town  the  ^sonquest 
will  cost  them  much  blood  and  may 
work  their  ruin.  And  yonder  are  the 
mountains — but  where  are  our  Virginia 
friends?  Will  they  not  hasten  their 
steps  to  the  relief  of  a  Virgin  sister  T 
Eighteen  months  have  some  of  them  been 
creeping  400  miles ; — come  they  within 
a  week  and  I  think  we  shall  be  safe. 

Once  more  I  pray  God  to  bless  you, 
and  I  beg  you  will  be  assured  I  continue, 
with  very  sincere  esteem  and  affection, 

Dear  Sir, 
Your  obedient  and  most  humble  servant, 

HSMET  LAUaiMS. 


raOM  THB  SAVB  TO  THB  SAXl. 

Philadelphia,  1st  August,  1783. 
Dear  Sir: 

Had  I  at  any  time  since  my  arrival 
here  been  possessed  of  a  scrap  of  good 
news,  I  should  have  attempted  to  allay 
your  hungering  and  thirsting.  In  the 
31  days  which  I  have  been  sauntering 
away  about  the  City  and  Congress  Cham- 
ber, I  have  heard  nothing  pleasing  to  the 
mind,  seen  nothing  but  melancholy  ac- 
complishments of  the  last  year's  predic- 
tions; such  circumstances  as  I  could 
wish  to  communicate  in  a  shady  retreat, 
but  cannot  venture  to  display  upon  pa- 
per. 

The  body  Politic  is  sick, — sick  indeed : 
The  servants  of  the  House  are  more  and 
more  riotous,  and  unless  relief  be  imme- 


diately administered  by  wise  exertions  of 
the  better  branches  of  the  family,  a  dia- 
solution  or  violent  convulsion  will  infiil- 
libly  be  the  consequence.  What  a  pic- 
ture is  this  I  and  yet  believe  me,  my  dear 
sir,  it  is  not  too  highly  coloured.  What 
an  unhappy  man  must  he  be  who  is  en- 
tering upon  service  in  such  a  family! 
When  at  some  times  I  have  taken  up  tiie 
pen,  intending  to  pay  my  respects  to  my 
worthy  friend  at  Chantilly,  a  damp  cloud 
has  overspread  me,  and  I  have  laid  the 
pen  down  again.  The  last  post  morning, 
maugre  all  reluctance,  I  had  determined 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  oblig- 
ing letter  of  the  lOth  ultimo.  Gov.  Rut- 
lede  came  in  and  demanded  my  atten- 
dance in  a  conversation  respecting  the 
recovery  of  our  Southern  States.  The 
subject  was  interesting  and  detained  me 
till  the  hour  of  writing  was  past.  I  con- 
fess I  felt  a  kind  of  gladness  from  being 
provided  with  so  good  an  excuse,  and  al- 
moet  wish  for  as  good  a  one  in  the  pres- 
ent moment,  but  I  altogether  wish  for  the 
assistance  of  yourself  and  some  other 
men  of  abilities  in  our  great  council. 
We  have  at  present^  as  far  as  I  am  able 
to  pronounce,  an  honest  composition, 
but  chiefly  made  up  of  new  hands,  who, 
from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  things  past, 
are  more  liable  to  mt  in  judgment  by 
confining  their  views  to  the  appearance 
of  the  thing  Immediately  before  them. 
Instances  in  point  have  frequentiy  oc- 
curred within  my  30  days'  experience. 
This  is  an  evil,  but  perhaps  not  the  great- 
est The  wheels  of  the  machine  are 
clogged,  the  proper  means  for  renewing 
their  motion  are  wanting, — and  every 
State  and  every  man  is  praying  to  Jupi- 
ter. He  has  provided  them  with  shoul- 
ders and  will  work  no  miracles  for  such 
Lubbers.  This  pen  itches  to  add — ^we 
have  no  money,  no  credit  on  this  side, 
and  are  running  fast,  if  not  wantonly, 
in  debt  on  the  other,  but  I  will  restrain  it. 
The  French  fleet  under  Monsieur  de 
Ternay  is  blocked  up  at  Rhode  Island, 
by  a  superior  squadron  commanded  by 
Admirals  Graves  and  Arbnthnot,  who 
now  lie  between  that  first  and  an  expect- 
ed second  division,  and  we  are  told  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  is  embarking  9000  troops 
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in  the  Sound,  intending  an  attack  upon 
our  allies  on  the  Island.    The  Chevaljer 

L assures    nae,  the  2d    division  is 

competent  to  defence.  I  wish  it  may  be 
80.  Messrs.  Ternaj  and  Rochambeau 
bold  themseWes  to  be  secure  from  Insult. 
American  troops  are  gathering  fast  to 
join  them. 

The  Commander  in  chief  has,  in  ibis 
oritical  moment,  transmitted  to  those  of- 
ficers his  definitive  plan  of  operations, 
aajs  the  die  is  cast  and  he  rests  upon 
the  States  for  saving  our  arms  from  dis- 
honour and  disgrace  by  making  the  ne- 
cessary provisions.  He  is  not  responsi- 
ble on  this  point. 

The  Quarter-Master-General,  at  a  most 
critical  period,  has  signified  an  inclina- 
tion to  resign — this  morning  will  proba- 
bly produce  an  acceptance,  but  not  with- 
out traits  of  displeasure.  The  present 
conduct  of  that  gentleman  seems  to  give 
much  dissatisfaction  within  doors.  What 
can  have  tempted  him  to  treat  Congress 
with  sneer  and  sarcasm  ?  He  applied  to 
tbem  the  odious  epithet,  'Administra- 
tion,' and  is  eo  fond  of  the  conceit  as  to 
repeat  and  reiterate  his  wit. 

The  General  Officers  in  the  same  un- 
lucky moment  remonstrate  for  means 
which  will  enable  them  to  dress  and  keep 
tables  upon  a  par  with  officers  of  their 
rank  in  the  army  of  our  Ally.  A  friend 
of  yours  says.  Aye,  the  demand  is  rea- 
sonable. A  warrant  moreover,  should 
be  issued,  for  furnishing  them  with 
equipages,  good  breeding  and  education 
equally  with  the  French  nobility,  and 
Officers  "  to  be  accountable.'^  Tliese  are 
cursed  troublesome  Affairs  in  a  curs- 
ed troublesome  conjuncture  of  knotted 
points.  Major  General  MoDougal,  I  am 
told,  is  waiting  an  answer ;  but  we  have 
not  yet  determined,  that  Congress  shall 
be  enabled  to  live  in  splendour  equal  to 
that  of  the  Minister  of  France ;  nor  that 
the  American  minister  at  Versailles  shall 
cut  as  superb  a  figure  as  the  Venetian 
Ambassador.  'Tis  to  be  hoped  the  Gen- 
eral Officers  will  not  insist  upon  taking, 
by  force,  the  right  hand  of  fellowship. 
What  shall  we  conclude  of  the  designs 
)f  gentlemen  who  demand   what   they 


know  cannot   be   granted  T    0  virtue  I 
0  Patriotism  I  whither  are  ye  fied  ? 

Undoubtedly  Mr.  Lovell  has  written 
to  you  respecting  Mr.  A.  Lee  and  Mr- 
Izard ;  therefore  I  shall  say  nothing. 

The  laws  lately  enacted  in  your  State 
appear  all  to  be  salutary,  and  I  hope  the 
good  views  of  the  Legislature  will  be 
fully  accomplished.  I  think  it  most  prob- 
able the  men  raised  in  Va.  will  be  deih 
tined  for  Southern  service.  A  committee 
will  report  on  that  head  to-morrow.  Af- 
ter all  the  want  of  money  and  the  want 
of  virtue — which  comprehends  the  want 
of  every thing-«present  to  my  mind  on 
unfavourable  prospect.  Gov.  Rntledge 
attends  thd  committee  alluded  to,  and 
will  proceed  to  the  army  under  Gen. 
Gates,  when  the  business  in  hand  is 
completed. 

I  have  been  waiting  here  upwards  of 
three  weeks,  in  perfect  readiness  for  em- 
barkation. Congress  having  resolved  that 
it  is  highly  necessary  I  should  proceed 
to  Holland  ;  I  am  not  of  their  opinion, 
but  will  nevertheless  go  whenever  their 
Lordships  of  the  Admiralty  shall  have 
equipped  a  little  Packet  Boat,  which 
Mr.  Laurens  would  have  turned  his  back 
upon.  The  business  might  have  been 
done  in  three  days,  but,  say  they,  we 
want  money ;  we  want — the  wheels  are 
clogged ;  possibly  I  may  be  called  upon 
to-morrow, — perhaps  not  these  ten  days. 
The  suspense  is  painful,  and  if  my  pres- 
ence is  at  all  wanted  yonder  the  delay 
must  be  extremely  detrimental  to  the 
public  interest. 

Enclosed  with  this  you  will  receive 
two  of  Dunlap's  Papers,  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  refer.  I  also  beg  you  to  present 
my  best  compliments  to  Mrs.  Lee  and 
the  families  at  Chantilly  and  Menokin. 
Should  I  go  from  hence  without  paying 
my  duty  to  Col.  F.  Lee,  I  will  certainly 
allow  large  interest  in  transmissions  from 
Europe. 

With  every  good  wish  and  with  the 
highest  esteem  and  regard,  I  conclude, 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Your  affectionate  and  obedient  humble 
serv't, 

HiNRT  LAVUNSe 
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FROV  NICHOLAS  BROWN   AND   OTHERS  OF   R. 
I.   TO  R.    H.   LEE. 

Providence,  May  Ist,  1789. 
Sir: 

Though  we  have  not  the  honour  of  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  yoo,  we  can- 
not doubt,  from  your  well  known  politi- 
cal Abilities,  but  it  must  be  your  wish 
that  the  Union  of  the  Onci  United 
States  should  be  as  general  as  possible, 
and  that  no  onis  of  them  (though  of  small 
importance  compared  with  others)  should 
remain  disconnected  from  the  Qeneral 
Body. 

The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and  ProTi- 
dence  Plantations  is  bounded  about  70 
miles  by  Massachusetts  and  60  miles  by 
Connecticut.  Her  harbours  are  as  com- 
modious for  shipping  of  the  largest  size 
as  any  in  the  world,  and  are  as  easy  of 
access. 

Thus  situated,  how  much  is  it  in  her 
power  to  impede  the  Impost  Revenue  laid 
by  Congress,  by  preventing  a  collection 
of  it  ?  Or  what  could  hinder  her  from 
supplying  New  England  with  all  her 
Foreign  Goods  clear  or  free  of  the  conti- 
nental duty  ? 

We  suppose  abont  two-thirds  of  the 
freemen  of  this  State  are  opposed  to  the 
New  Constitution;  the  General  Assem- 
bly are  against  it  in  the  same  proportion. 
However,  the  Seaport  Towns  are  Federal 
and  desirous  of  joining  the  General 
Government,  viz:  Newport,  Providence, 
Bristol,  Warren  and  Greenwich.  They 
propose,  if  the  General  Assembly  who 
meet  at  New  Port  next  week,  do  not  call 
a  State  Convention,  agreeably  to  the 
mode  prescribed  by  the  Continental  Con- 
vention in  Sept.,  1787,  to  petition  the 
Oongrees  now  assembled  at  New  York  to 
take  them  under  their  protection,  and 
include  them  in  the  Union  with  such 
representation  as  may  be  tliought  just 
and  equitable. 

As  many  of  the  Federalists  of  this 
State  will  not  join  in  an  application  to 


Congress,  until  they  are  assured  by  some 
of  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
members  of  each  House  that  they  will  be 
received  and  protected,  we,  sir,  in  the 
most  pressing  manner  do  request  your 
serious  consideration  of  our  unhappy  sit- 
uation in  this  State,  and  also  pray  you  to 
confer  with  such  gentlemen  in  Congress 
as  you  judge  proper,  and  afterwards  to 
give  us  that  advice  for  our  government 
you  and  they  may  deem  most  eligible. 

The  Commercial  connection  that  has 
subsisted  between  the  State  you  repre- 
sent and  this  was  considerable.  More 
than  1000  Hhds.  of  Tobacco  annually, 
with  an  equal  proportion  of  your  other 
exports,  have  been  shipped  to  Europe 
and  elsewhere  from  your  State  by  the 
merchants  of  this  and  in  their  vessels. 
We  flatter  ourselves,  under  the  kind  in- 
fluence of  the  General  Government 
(should  we  join  it)  and  the  reciprocity  of 
mutual  advantageous  Keguljitions  be- 
tween your  State  and  this,  our  future 
connection  will  be  more  extensive  and 
more  beneficial  than  the  past 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  and  our 
other  worthy  friends  in  Congress  may, 
with  their  advice  and  assistance,  soon 
extricate  us  from  the  wretched  situation 
[to  which]  the  mistaken  Policy  of  our 
Rulers  has  reduced  us.  Being  convinced 
that  our  Paper  Currency,  now  attended 
by  the  Laws  of  Par  for  just  Specie  debts 
though  depreciated  to  18  for  one,  must 
be  entirely  annihilated  on  our  joining 
the  general  Government  and  the  Inhab- 
itants of  this  State  again  become  a  thriv- 
ing and  happy  people. 

From  our  knowledge  of  your  establish- 
ed character,  we  are  satisfied  you  will 
pardon  the  liberty  we  have  taken,  as- 
suring you  we  remain,  honoured  Sir, 

With  the  most  unfeigned  respect, 
Your  most  obedient  and  most  humble 
servants, 

Nicholas  Brown. 

Bbown  &  Francis. 
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GOOD-NIGHT. 

My  dear,  good-night !  the  moon  is  down, 

The  stars  have  brighter  grown  above, 
There's  quiet  in  the  dusky  town, 

And  all  things  slumber,  save  my  love. 
Grood-night !  good-night  I  and  in  thy  dreams 

Go  wander  in  a  pleasant  clime, 
By  greenest  meadows,  singing  streams, 

And  seasons  all  one  summer  time — 

Good-night,  my  dear,  good-night ! 

My  love,  good-night!  let  slumber  steep 

In  poppy-juice  those  melting  eyes. 
Till  morn  shall  wake  thee  from  thy  sleep, 

And  bid  my  spirit's  dawn  arise. 
Good-night!  good-night!  and  as  to  rest 

Upon  thy  couch  thou  liest  down. 
One  throb  for  me  pervade  thy  breast, 

And  then  let  sleep  thy  senses  drown. 

Good-night,  my  love — good  night ! 

Thomas  Dunn  English. 


THE  ANCIENT  BALLADS  OF  PERCY  AND  DOUGLAS,  AND  CHEVY-CHASE. 


Shortly  after  the  publication  of  Bishop 
Percy's  **  Reliqaes  of  Ancient  Romance 
Poetry,"  Dr.  Johnson,  Tvhen  surrounded 
by  a  select  coterie  of  literary  friends, 
embraced  the  occasion  to  express  his  con- 
tempt of  the  "Old  Ballads."  This 
might  have  been  expected  of  an  author 
who,  in  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  had  ig- 
nored the  existence  of  all  who  wrote  in 
•'  immortal  rhyme"  anterior  to  Cowley ; 
for  he  had  thereby  assumed  that  the  more 
modern  writers  were  tjie  only  ones  whose 
names  and  whose  works  deserved  his  no- 
tice, or  were  worthy  of  the  remembrance 
of  posterity.  In  thus  inflicting  a  wound 
upon  the  literature  and  the  glory  of  his 
country,  the  fancied  autocrat  r^ected 
the  common  sentiment  of  his  time.  For 
more  than  a  century  the  polished  and 
mechanioal  style,  introduced  from  the 
French,  had  supplanted  the  pure  and 
rugged  English,  which  from  Chaucer  to 
Spenser, — a  cycle  of  two  hundred  years, 
— ^had  rolled  onward  in  a  stream  of  sim- 


ple and  bold,  and  yet  not  inharmonious 
grandeur.    Not  only  were  these,  the  two 
greatest  of  England's  sons  of  song  next 
to  Shakespeare  and  Milton,  buried  in  the 
froth    and   glitter   of  brilliant  inanity 
which  everywhere  prevailed,  but  many 
others,  of  scarce    inferidir  merit,  were 
consigned    to    an  oblivion  from  which 
there  has  been  no  waking  even  to  this 
day.    It  was  when  this  foreign  school  of 
poetry  had  reached  its  culminating  point 
when  Dryden  and  Pope,  its  noblest  ex- 
emplars, were  still  fresh  in  the  memories 
of  readers  of  every  class  and  of  every 
degree  of  intelligence,  that  Dr.  Percy's 
"  Reliques"  appeared.     Hitherto  those 
grand  "Old  Ballads,"  which  anciently 
had  stirred  the  hearts  alike  of  prinee,  of 
baron,  and  of  peasant,  bad  lain  in  mute 
neglect  on  the  shelves  of  libraries  that 
were  never  read,  or  reposed  undisturb- 
ed, in  the  archives  of  some  utilitarian, 
who,  like  the  relentless  Omar,  gave  them 
no  value  beyond  the  convenience  of  kin'' 
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liDi;  an  occasional  fire  with  their  pre- 
cious leaves.  Now,  however,  that  the 
taste  and  labours  of  the  good  Bishop, 
bad  brought  them  both  into  the  sunshine, 
mankind  wondered  at  the  magnitude  of 
the  treasures  which  had  been  discovered. 
Harsh  and  uncouth  as  was  often-times 
the  dialect  in  which  thej  were  clothed, 
yet  never  before  was  comprehended  the 
vast  depth  and  compass  of  the  genuine 
old  English  language, — its  power  to  ex- 
press passions,  its  capacity  for  melting 
pathos,  its  adaptation  to  rapid  nervous 
action,  and  above  all,  its  ability  to  blend 
the  lovelieet  tints  of  the  beautiful  and 
the  ideal.  It  was  not  long,  therefore,  be- 
fore these  Old  Ballads  became  a  part  of 
the  great  world  of  letters.  A  feeling 
somewhat  akin  to  self-reproach  for  the 
unmerited  neglect  of  ages,  seems  to  have 
ensued.  Explorers  in  this  new  field 
sprung  up  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land. Volume  after  volume  of  ancient 
ballads,  replete  with  black  letter  lore, 
has  been  issued  in  our  day,  and  the  "  cry 
is,  still  they  come."  Ninety-four  years 
have  scarce  passed  since  Dr.  Percy's  un- 
pretending publication  first  appeared ; 
but  such  has  been  the  fervour  they  have  in- 
spired that  a  new,  a  distinct,  and  a  beau- 
tiful literature,  embodying  the  spirit  of 
this  century,  has  been  added  to  the  pa- 
rent stock  by  some  of  the  best  and  sweet, 
est  writers  in  the  language.  Scott  and 
Wordsworth,  and  Mickle,  and  Coleridge, 
and  Tennyson,  and  many  others,  have 
gathered  laurels  as  green  as  any  that 
they  wear,  in  cultivating  the  ballad  min- 
strelsy. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  too,  that  a 
decided  change  became  observable  in  the 
taste  of  the  reading  public  as  soon  as 
the  Old  Ballads  were  properly  under- 
stood. Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare, 
and  Milton,  assumed  their  appropriate 
places,  not  only  as  the  founders  of  new 
ideas,  new  words,  and  now  combinations 
of  both  ;  but  as  the  true  British  classics, 
the  modds  by  which  others  were  to  be 
judged,  ihe  archetypes  which  none  could 
and  itll  should  endeavour  to  fbllow.  This 
result  was  neither  unnatund  nor  sur- 
prising. Men  having  learned  that  there 
was  Tigour  of  thought  and  beauty  of 


language  to  be  found  in  a  plain  and  rug- 
ged style,  as  well  as  the  studied  diction 
and  rounded  periods  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed,  were  not  wanting  in 
incentive  to  turn  to  those  writers  who 
had  been  the  principal  instruments  in 
maintaining  the  purity  of  their  vernacu- 
lar tongue,  and  in  kindling  a  taste  for 
letters.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  mag- 
nificent prospects  opened  to  their  Tiew. 
They  then  learned  that  in  profundity,  in 
originality,  in  forcible  illustration,  in 
brevity  and  perspicuity  of  expression, 
and  in  glowing  and  splendid  imagery, 
the  most  polished  of  the  modems  was  im- 
measurably inferior  to  their  predecessors. 
A  remarkable  fact  in  literature  thus  de- 
velopes  itself.  The  study  of  the  Old 
Ballads  led  to  the  study  of  the  old  au- 
thors,—and  the  study  of  the  old  authors 
in  return  increased  the  zest  with  which 
the  Old  Ballads  were  perused ;  for  their 
impress  was  deeply  graven  on  all  the 
works  of  the  ancient  period.  Shake- 
speare, particularly,  had  a  fondness  and 
appreciation  of  the  chivalric  spirit,  the 
cutting  satire,  the  nervous  energy,  and 
the  plaintive  and  mournful  wailings  that 
abound  in  the  metrical  romances.  In- 
deed, he  has  not  only  referred  to  them 
frequently  in  common  with  others,  but 
he  has  taken  liberties  that  are  scarcely 
pardonable.  Some  of  his  plays,  as  Lear 
and  Titus  Andronicus,  are  borrowed  from 
ballads  bearing  those  names.  His  char- 
acter of  Shy  lock  is  taken  from  the  ballad 
called  **  Gernutus  the  Jew  of  Venice ;'' 
and  he  is  likewise  indebted  to  similar 
sources  for  some  of  his  scenes,  for  much 
of  his  imagery,  and  fur  many  of  his 
songs.  These  last,  which  lie  scattered 
throughout  both  his^comedies  and  trage- 
dies, are  appropriated  without  the  slight- 
est appearance  of  scruple  or  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Nor  did  the  influence  for  good  of  the 
revival  of  the  Old  Ballads  end  here.  An 
interest  was  awakened  and  inquiry  ex- 
cited into  the  times  they  celebrate. 
The  vices,  manners,  customs,  and  civ- 
ilization of  "Merrie  England,''  dur- 
ing a  period  of  near  two  hundred  years, 
from  the  days  of  Richard  the  II.  down 
to  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Elii- 
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abeth,  were  exposed  to  the  scrutiny  of 
posterity.  The  habits  and  modes  of  life 
of  the  minstrels  who  sang  or  recited  the 
ballads,  the  fancies  or  legends,  or  his- 
toric truths,  on  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  founded,  the  characteristics  of  those 
barons  bold,  who,  surrounded  by  their 
gallant  retainers,  defied  the  power  of 
%ings ;  the  fortunes  of  those  noble  dameq 
or  forlorn  damsels  who  encouraged  their 
lords  to  battle,  or  pined  in  solitary  im- 
prisonment; the  auditors  who  listened, 
the  amusements  in  which  they  indulged, 
and  the  very  castles  which  resounded 
with  the  wild  and  wierd  music  which  at- 
tended their  festivities  and  their  lamen- 
tations, have  been  subjected  to  minute 
research,  to  active  criticism,  and  to  learn- 
ed disquisition.  Hence  at  this  day  per- 
haps there  is  no  period  of  English  hii- 
tory,  which  has  been  more  fully  illus- 
trated, or  is  more  accurately  understood 
by  those  who  delight  in  the  antique  or 
curious  in  literature. 

Of  the  merits  of  the  different  ballads 
found  in  Dr.  Percy's  collection,  there  is 
much  inequality.  There  is  a  very  mark- 
ed distinction  observable  between  those 
which  appear  to  be  from  the  North  and 
those  from  the  South  of  England.  Ow- 
ing to  the  contiguity  of  the  former  to 
the  disputed  territory  known  as  the  Bor- 
ders,  where  incessant  feuds,  frequent 
predatory  excursions  and  martial  com- 
bats prevailed  for  centuries,  "  the  North 
Countrie"  became  famous  for  its  warlike 
chieftains,  its  chivalrio  spirit,  and  its 
deeds  of  desperate  and  daring  valour. 
These  circumstances  gave  a  colouring  to 
the  ballads  which  recounted  them,  and 
though  less  smooth  and  flowing  than 
similar  productions  composed  in  the 
Southern  dialect,  they  are  greatly  superi- 
or in  the  main  elements  which  constitute 
good  poetry. 

Of  all  the  English  ballads,  the  one 
which  has  probably  excited  the  highest 
admiration  and  attained  the  most  exten- 
sive celebrity,  is  the  first  in  Dr.  Percy's 
series,  **  Percy  and  Douglas,"  and  its 
more  modern  version,  "Chevy-Chase." 
It  certainly  combines  many  of  the  requi- 
sites of  the  finest  poetry.  It  is  clear, 
simple,  pointed,  vehement,  delicate  and 


dramatic.  Its  words  are  those  which 
convey  ideas,  and  its  ideas  are  those 
which  swell  out  into  life-like  pictures. 
Its  narration  moves  along  as  if  it  had  the 
force  of  a  mountain  river;  its  aim  has 
the  precision  and  the  distinctness  of  those 
'*  swane  feathered*'  arrows  it  so  prettily 
describes;  its  transitions  from  scene  to 
scene  and  from  one  gallant  warrior  to 
another  are  as  natural  and  as  artless  as 
a  child's ;  its  pauses,  its  action,  its  defi- 
ances, its  parleys, — and,  finally,  the  bat- 
tle and  its  terrible  results,  are  as  striking 
and  as  beautiful  as  a  highly  tragic  muse 
can  make  them.  These  beauties  arrest- 
ed the  attention  and  obtained  the  criti- 
cism of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who  combined 
in  his  own  person  all  that  was  chivalrio 
in  the  field  and  elegant  in  letters.  In 
the  "  Defence  of  Poesie,"  he  says : 
"  Certainly  I  must  confess  my  own  bar- 
barousness ;  I  never  heard  the  old  song 
of  Percie  and  Douglas  that  I  found  not 
my  heart  moved  more  than  with  a  trum- 
pet; and  yet  it  is  sung  but  by  some 
blind  crouder,  with  a  rougher  voice 
than  rude  style, — which  being  so  evil 
appareled  in  the  dust  and  cobweb  of 
that  uncivil  age^  what  would  it  work 
trimmed  in  the  gorgeous  eloquence  of 
Pindar  ?" 

The  great  antiquity  of  this  ballad  is 
thus  placed  beyond  cavil,  since  it  has 
been  nearly  three  hundred  years  since 
Sidney  wrote  those  memorable  words. 
It  is  almost  certain  from  its  rugged 
style,  quaint  versification,  antique  or- 
thography, and  use  of  obsolete  words, 
that  it  belongs  to  a  period  not  very  far 
advanced  into  the  fifteenth  century.  Its 
authorship  is  ascribed  by  Hearne,  and 
after  him  by  Bishop  Percy  to  Richard 
Sheale,  on  the  authority  of  a  manuscript 
copy  with  his  name  subjoined.  But  at 
what  period  or  in  what  part  of  England 
he  lived,  what  was  his  avocation,  or 
where  and  under  what  circumstances  he 
eomposed  this  sole  relict  of  his  pen,  and 
indeed  sole  memorial  of  his  existence, 
are  matters  about  which  there  exists  the 
profoundest  ignorance.  It  may  be  well 
questioned  whether  he  is  its  author.  It 
may  rather  be  the  work  of  various  mind' 
A  knowledge  of  the  art  of  writing  ' 
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elericalis)  was  then  almost  en  tire!  j  iim- 
ited  to  the  clergy  ;  and  the  art  of  print- 
ing unknown.  It  was  therefore  circu- 
lated, in  all  probability,  from  person  to 
person  by  memory  alone,  or  transmitted 
from  one  generation  to  another  by  the 
dim  lights  of  tradition.  The  yery  metre 
■bows  that  it  was  intended  for  recitation 
or  song.  Before  it  was  committed  to 
manuscript  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it 
must  have  undergone  important  changes, 
additions,  interpolations,  corruptions.  If 
any  evidence  is  wanting  beyond  what  the 
ballad  ascribed  to  Sheale  affords  that  it 
is  a  sort  of  Mosaic  production,  it  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  another  version, 
under  the  title  of  '*  Uuntis  of  Ghevet," 
is  mentioned  in  a  book  called  the  "  Com- 
plaints of  Scotland,"  published  as  early 
as  1540.  It  was  originally  called  in  Eng- 
land "Hunting  a'  the  Cheviat,"  then 
Percie  and  Douglas,  and  afterwards 
Chevy-Chase ;  all  of  which  mutations  in 
BO  simple  a  matter  as  its  name  evince 
it  had  received  the  impress  of  many 
different  persons. 

But  still  stronger  reasons  remain.  The 
period  which  the  poet  selects  fur  the  mu- 
tiny of  the  hostile  and  rival  chieftains 
among  the  "  hills  of  Cheviot,"  is  laid  in 
some  of  the  stanzas,  when  a  James  fill- 
ed the  Scottish  and  Henry  the  IV.  the 
English  throne.  History  informs  us  that 
no  James  had  worn  the  imperial  crown 
until  the  fourth  Henry  had  been  in  his 
grave  some  years.  Again :  the  poet 
makes  the  battle  of  Hiimbledon  to  spring 
from  the  anger  of  Henry  for  the  slaugh- 
ter of  Percy  and  his  brave  followers, 
when  in  fact  that  battle  was  fought  in 
the  year  1402,  being  more  than  twenty 
years  before  James  the  I.  succeeded  his 
father  Robert  III.  as  king  of  Scotland. 
But  a  still  greater  anachronism  exists  in 
the  verse  which  reads 

"Old  men  that  know  the  ground  full  well, 
Call  it  the  battle  of  Otterburn." 

Now  this  famous  battle  on  the  Bor- 
ders occurred  fourteen  years  before  that 
of  Humbledon,  six  years  before  tho  first 
James  was  born,  and  when  Henry  of 
Bolingbroke  was  only  nineteen,  and  had 


neither  the  prospect  nor  the  hope  of  be- 
ing able  to  usurp  the  throno  of  Richard. 
The  scene  of  the  battle  as  described  by 
the  poet,  is  among  the  hunting  grounds 
of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  the  territories 
of  Scotland,  and  the  baUle  field  of  CMr 
terbarn  is  on  English  soil.  He  also  la- 
ments the  death  of  the  heroic  Percy  by 
the  hand  of  Montgomery, — when,  iit 
truth,  although  it  was  a  common  saying, 
that  no  Percy  ever  died  in  his  bed,  not 
one  of  that  noble  race  was  slain  in  a  con- 
flict with  the  Scotf .  At  Otterburn,  Har- 
ry Percy  ( Hotspur)  was  taken  prisoner 
and  was  in  a  short  time  ransomed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  nearly  all 
these  anachronisms  occur  in  tho  lost 
forty  lines  of  the  ballad, — a  strong  cir- 
cumstance in  support  of  our  hypothesis 
tikit  the  existing  version  has  been  cor- 
rupted. Those  lines  embrace  ten  stanzas. 
They  may  have  been  added  from  time  to 
time  to  suit  the  taste  of  the  particular 
minstrel  who  was  attempting  their  re- 
citation, or  to  adapt  it  to  that  of  his  au- 
ditors. Or  they  may  have  been  the  pro- 
duct of  an  inspiration  which  seized  the 
person  who  first  committed  them  to  pa- 
per. No  matter  by  whom  or  when  com- 
posed, they  display  a  limited  genius  and 
a  vast  ignorance.  They  mar  the  con- 
sistency of  the  story,  have  no  necessary 
connection  with  it,  and  may  be  stricken 
from  it  without  in  the  least  disturbing 
the  narrative  or  detracting  from  the 
power  and  beauty  of  the  poem. 

If  we  are  correct  in  supposing  that 
the  original  ballad  was  not  intended  to 
celebrate  the  battle  of  Otterburn  it  be- 
comes interesting  to  pursue  the  further 
inqni^— to  what  conflict  in  Border  life 
does  it  relate  ?  The  only  battle  knovra 
to  have  taken  place  among  the  Cheviot 
hills,  in  which  a  Percy  and  a  Douglaa 
were  the  rival  leaders  occurred  in  1436. 
According  to  modern  orthography  it  is 
called  Pepperden.  If  this  was,  as  has 
been  maintained  by  some  excellent  au- 
thorities, the  engagement  which  the  poet 
really  intended  to  depict,  it  explains  and 
removes  some  of  the  inconsistencies  to 
which  we  have  adverted.  It  lay  on  the 
Scottish  side  of  the  line  which  runs  over 
the  Cheviot  hills,  thus  dividing  the  two 
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nations ;  and  a  James  and  a  Henry  (VI.] 
were  respectiyelj  on  the  Scottish  and 
English  thrones.  But  it  does  not  explain 
the  double  allusion  to  Otterburn,  and  the 
direct  mention  of  Henrv  the  IV.,  much 
less  does  it  obviate  the  expression  in 
reference  to  the  battle  of  Humbledon, 
which  it  will  be  remembered  was  fought 
thirty-four  years  previous  to  that  of 
Pepperden.  Hence  it  is  apparent  that 
so  long  as  the  last  forty  lines  are  retained 
as  the  true  reading  of  the  text,  there  are 
still  insuperable  objections  to  Pepperden 
as  well  as  to  Otterburn,  as  the  conflict 
which  was  intended  to  be  described.  By, 
however,  regarding  them  as  corrupt,  and 
striking  them  out  as  unworthy  the  place 
they  occupy,  much  of  the  embarrassment 
ends ;  for  the  battle  of  Pepperden  was 
fought  when  "Jamie  our  Scottish  King" 
was  on  the  throne,  and  therefore  Douglas 
might  with  propriety  refer  to  him  in  his 
parley  with  Percy.  But  here  other  dif- 
ficulties spring  up.  The  death  of  Percy 
did  not  take  place  at  Pepperden  any 
more  than  at  Otterburn.  He  fell  at  St. 
Albans,  in  the  memorable  fight  between 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  in 
1455.  Sir  Hugh  Montgomery,  who  is 
particularly  mentioned  as  the  slayer  of 
Percy,  and  then  as  having  been  slain 
himself,  did  actually  lose  his  life  at  Ot- 
terburn. In  that  fierce  encounter,  it  is 
also  certain  that  the  Earl  of  Moray  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  the  Earl  cf  Dou- 
glas perished,  fighting  gallantly.  Nor 
were  the  English  victorious  at  Pepper- 
den,— nor  was  that  engagement  attended 
by  those  tragic  results,  the  destruction 
of  both  armies,  save  a  miserable  rem- 
nant of  each,  which  the  poet  so  graphi- 
cally describes.  Hence  the  conclusion 
seems  almost  irresistible  that  he  intend- 
ed neither  Otterburn  nor  Pepperden. 

Some  light,  however,  may  be  thrown 
upon  these  intricacies  by  a  reference  to 
another  old  ballad,  the  second  in  Dr. 
Percy's  collection,  entitled  the  "Battle 
of  Otterburn."  The  learned  Bishop  in- 
timates the  opinion,  that  this  ballad  must 
have  been  written  subsequent  to  the 
year  1449.  Though  somewhat  inclined 
to  doubt  the  cogency  of  the  reason  which 
he  assigns,  we  shall  not  pause  to  contro- 


vert it.  It  is  not  improbable  at  least, 
whether  he  is  correct  or  not,  that  several 
of  the  stanzas  in  the  present  version  of 
Percy  and  Douglas  have  been  bodily  ap- 
propriated from  that,  whilst  those  which 
formerly  supplied  the  places  that  those 
stanzas  now  occupy  have  been  wholly 
lost.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  for  it 
roust  ever  remain  unsettled  which  ballad 
has  precedence  in  point  of  antiquity, 
which  the  prototype  and  which  the  pla- 
giarism. Both  evidently  belong  to^the 
same  rude  age;  both  are  composed  in 
the  harsh  old  Northern  dialect;  both 
have  the  metrical  arrangement ;  both  dis- 
tinguish as  their  heroes  a  Percy  and  a 
Douglas ;  both  adopt  the  Homeric  plan 
of  using  the  names  and  extolling  the 
prowess  of  particular  leaders;  both  de- 
clare the  English  arms  victorious,  and 
both  draw  the  same  picture  of  the  dis- 
astrous result.  But  the  coincidence  and 
resemblances  are  even  more  striking 
when  some  of  the  verses  are  compared. 
For  instance,  in  Percy  and  Douglas,  the 
meeting  of  the  rival  chieftains  on  the 
battle  field,  hot  and  furious  in  the  pur- 
suit of  each  other,  is  thus  described : 

*'  At  last  the  Douglas  and  the  Percy  met, 
Like  captains  of  might  and  main, — 
They  swapte  together  till  they  both  smat 
With  swords  that  were  of  fine  millin." 

In  the  "Battle  of  Otterburn"  it  is 
written  thus : 

**  The  Percy  and  the  Douglas  met, 

That  either  of  other  was  fain, 

They  schwapped  together  while  that  they 

smat 
With  swords  of  fine  Collayne." 

There  are  other  verses  in  which  the 
variations  are  equally  slight,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  parley,  extending  through 
quite  a  number  of  lines,  between  Percy 
and  Douglas,  preceding  and  pending  the 
combat.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  points  in  orthography,  the  identity 
is  perfect  in  the  following  stanzas.  In 
Percy  and  Douglas  it  reads : 

"  Sir  Charles  a  Murri  in  that  place 
That  never  a  foot  would  fly  j 
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Sir  Hewe  Maxwell  a  Lord  he  was, 
With  Douglas  did  he  die." 

In  the  "  Battle  of  Otterburn"  thus : 

"  Sir  Charles   Moray  in  that  place 
That  never  a  foot  would  fly, 
Sir  Bugh  Maxwell  a  Lord  he  was, 
With  the  Douglas  did  he  die." 

As  these  two  ballads  have  so  mach, 
and  such  various  simllaritj,  as  their  co- 
existence is  unquestionable,  and  as  thej 
were  no  doubt  often  times  recited  by  the 
same  minstrels  and  the  same  auditorp,  it. 
is  not  wonderful  that  they  have  become 
thus  blended.  It  is  now  perhaps  too 
late  to  undertake  the  task  of  separating 
them,  and  of  restoring  the  correct  read- 
ing to  each ;  but  an  emendation  should 
be  made  by  dropping  all  of  the  last  ten 
stanzas  of  Percy  and  Douglas,  except 
the  two  concluding  ones. 

Having  determined,  at  least  to  our 
own  satisfaction,  that  the  author  of  Per- 
cy and  Douglas  has  been,  from  the  causes 
enumerated,  misconceived,  it  remains  to 
ascertain,  as  far  as  may  be,  what  event 
or  conflict  he  really  intended  to  immor- 
talize. Upon  this  point  history  is  silent, 
yet  that  the  circumstances  so  imposingly 
arrayed  in  the  ballad  are  not  wholly  im- 
aginary, is  not  didicult  to  believe.  On 
either  side  of  the  Borders  was  a  tract  of 
country  which  had  long  been  disputed 
territory.  It  was  covered  by  hills  and 
forests,  abounded  in  deer,  was  thinly  in- 
habited, and  was  a  hunting  ground  com- 
mon to  both  nations  on  their  respective 
sides  of  the  dividing  line.  The  Earls  of 
Douglas  and  the  Earls  of  Percy  were 
the  most  powerful  of  the  chieftains  re- 
siding contiguous  thereto.  A  hereditary 
hostility  had-  grown  up  between  these 
noble  familes  which  nothing  could  ap- 
pease. Struggles,  challenges,  and  com- 
bats were  not  unusual  between  the  chiefs 
and  their  retainers.  Each  regarded  every 
attempt  of  the  other  to  cross  the  line  as 
an  injury  and  an  insult.  In  a  warlike 
age  even  slighter  causes  might  kindle 
their  mutual  resentments  into  a  flame. 
Upon  some  such  provocation  as  that  men- 
tioned in  the  ballad,  a  battle  in  which  a 
desperate  struggle  for  victory  was  main- 


tained on  both  sides,  with  bloody  results, 
probably  did  take  place, — though  it  haa 
escaped  the  vigilance  of  historians.  Bat 
even  as  a  fancy  sketch,  it  deserves  all  the 
praises  which  have  been  bestowed  upon  it 
It  gives  us  an  animated  picture  of  the 
olden  time;  of  the  fierce  defiance  and 
generous  courage  of  the  rival  barons ;  of 
the  number  of  their  steel-clad  warriors, 
and  their  almost  princely  power ;  of  the 
hostile  and  martial  feelings  of  their  re- 
spective adherents ;  of  the  restless  and 
aggressive  spirit  of  the  Percy,  and  the 
jealous  and  prompt  defiance  of  the  Doug^ 
las. 

It  has  also  the  rare  beauty  of  a  rigid 
impartiality.  The  bravery  of  the  hostile 
forces,  and  the  gallantry  of  their  leaders, 
are  portrayed  in  terms  which  display 
each  to  the  best  advantage.  The  beauti- 
ful tribute  to  the  chivalry  and  valour  of 
Percy  and  Douglas,  and  the  mutual  de- 
fiance and  admiration  they  are  made  to 
exhibit,  as  the  conflict  advances,  shed  a 
lustre  upon  both,  and  is  alike  creditable 
to  the  poet  and  his  heroes. 

The  bard,  when  he  conceived  this  bal- 
lad, evidently  had  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  actors  who  were  destined  to  figure 
in  his  drama.  He  has  filled  our  idea  of 
those  noble  chieftains.  He  expected,  no 
doubt,  that  this  offspring  of  his  geniw 
would  be  recited  and  sung  on  each  side 
of  the  Borders,  and  by  and  among  the 
friends  and  retainers  of  those  restless 
rivals.  He  was  flattered  with  the  idea 
that  the  Douglas  in  his  invincible  castle 
of  the  Hermitage,  and  the  Percy  amid 
the  towers  of  Warkworth  would  listen  to 
his  words.  He  wished  to  bring  no  blush 
of  shame  to  either,  but  rather  the  flush  of 
pride  to  both.  There  was  heart  and  po- 
etry in  such  an  idea. 

The  origin  of  the  more  modem  bal- 
lad of  Chevy-Chase  is  involved  in  even 
more  obscurity  than  that  of  the  original. 
Its  author  is  unknown.  When  it  was 
composed,  or  when  and  how  it  was  in- 
troduced to  public  attention,  are  like- 
wise involved  in  impenetrable  mystery. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
had  not  seen  it  when  he  spoke  of  the 
'^  old  song  of  Percie  and  Douglas ;"  nor 
had   Ben    Jonson,    pcobably,  when  he 
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used  to  say,  that  "  he  had  rather  be  the 
author  of  CheTy-Chase  than  all  his 
works.''  From  the  easy  flow  of  its 
rhymth,  the  graceful  and  simple  style, 
the  sustained  elevation  by  which  it  is 
distinguished,  and  the  employment  of 
words,  in  vogue,  in  the  comparatively 
polished  times  of  the  first  James  of 
England,  it  has  been  supposed,  probably 
with  truth,  that  it  was  written  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  was  at  least  well  known  when  Butler, 
some  forty  or  fifty  years  later,  published 
his  Hudibras. 

One  of  the  handsomest  tributes  which 
the  admiration  of  posterity  has  elicited 
in  praise  of  this  ballad,  is  from  the  pen 
of  Addison,  in  Nos.  70  and  74  of  the 
Spectator.  In  his  day,  when  the  pre- 
Tailing  taste  was  imbued  with  the  or- 
nate and  pompous  modes  of  writing  both 
poetry  and  prose,  and  when  very  little 
value  was  placed  upon  simplicity  and 
directness,  it  required  a  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beautiful  to  perceive  and  a 
high  independence  of  tl^ought  to  pro- 
claim the  merits  of  this  bnllad.  He  calls 
it  the  old  ballad  of  Chevy-Chase.  It  is 
rather  singular  that  one  so  well  inform- 
ed in  all  that  then  pertained  to  English 
literature,  and  who  was  himself  one  of 
its  greatest  ornaments,  should  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  Percy  and  Douglas.  This 
is  not  80  remarkable,  however,  as  that  Dry- 
den  should  assert  that  "  Shakespeare  was 
the  first  who  invented  that  kind  of  writ- 
ing called  blank  verse."  Had  Addison 
been  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  "  Old 
Song,"  he  would  have  spared  his  fault- 
finding of  the  criticism  of  the  gallant 
Sidney  as  to  the  rude  style  and  evil  ap- 
parel of  this  antiquated  song ;  for  there 
are  several  parts  in  it  where  not  only 
the  thought  but  the  language  is  miyesUc 
and  the  numbers  sonorous.  The  ballad 
which  Addison  so  justly  and  classically 
praises  has  no  claim  to  originality.  It 
is,  in  fact,  with  immaterial  variations  the 
old  song  dressed  up  in  the  more  harmo- 
nious and  pliable  language  of  an  improv- 
ed age.    And  yet  it  admits  of  discussion 


whether  the  improvement  in  this  respect 
has  not  adulterated  the  vigour  of  thought 
and  mirror-like  perspicuity  which  distin- 
guish the  original.  For  instance,  in 
Percy  and  Douglas  we  have : 

"For  Witherington  my  heart  is  wo 
That  ever  he  slain  should  be, 
For  when  both  legs  were  s  mi  ten  in  two, 
Yet  he  knelt  and  fought  on  his  knee." 

This  bold  idea  is  thus  diluted  in  Che- 
vy-Chase : 

"  For  Witherington  wo  needs  must  wail 
As  one  in  doleful  dumps. 
For  when  his  legs  were  smiten  off 
He  fought  upon  his  stumps." 

This  stanza  did  not  escape  the  caustic 
ridicule  of  Hudibras,  for  which  reason 
Addison  apprehends  that  his  "  buffoon 
readers  will  not  be  able  to  take  the  beau- 
ty of  it,"  and  hence  he  "  dare  not  so 
much  as  quote  it."  We  confess  that  we, 
like  those  buffoon  readers,  cannot  admire 
or  even  see  the  **  beauty"  to  which  he 
alludes.  But  whether  they  deserve  the 
satire  of  Hudibras  or  the  praises  of  Ad- 
dison it  would  appear  they  are  borrowed. 
They  owe  their  origin  to  the  following 
inscription  on  the  tomb  of  a  Scottish  he- 
roine, who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Ancrim  Moor  1545 : 

"  Upon  the  English  louns 

She  laid  many  thumps, — 

And  when  her  legs  were  cutted  off 

She  fought  upon  the  stamps." 

We  conclude  oar  notice  of  'Hhis  fa- 
vourite ballad  of  the  common  people  of 
England,"  in  the  words  of  Addison. 
**  An  ordinary  song  or  ballad  that  is  the 
delight  of  the  common  people  cannot 
fail  to  please  all  such  readers  as  are  not 
unqualified  for  the  entertainment  by 
their  affectation  or  ignorance ;  and  the 
reason  is  plain,  because  the  same  paint- 
ings of  nature  which  recommend  it  to 
the  most  ordinary  reader  will  appear 
beautiful  to  the  most  refined." 
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OUR  PRECIOUS  DARLING. 


I. 


MAT  TIYIAlf. 


It  was  in  the  sammer  of  18- 


-  that  I 

first  met  one,  the  story  of  whose  sad 
young  life,  comes  back  to  me  now,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  sorrowful  and  weary 
years.  Her  bright  image  is  painted  on 
my  fancy — her  winning  young  face  and 
all  her  ways  are  treasured  in  my  heart. 
A  lovelier  face  and  form  than  May 
Tiyian's  could  not  have  been  found  then, 
and  where  is  her  equal  now?  Times 
are  changed  indeed,  and  never  do  I  feel 
this  more  deeply  than  when  looking  back 
through  the  dim  vista  of  years  to  the 
days  of  my  early  youth ; — to  the  days  of 
my  girlish  love  for  May  Vivian. 

When  I  first  saw  her,  the  roses  of  six- 
teen summers  had  fallen  on  her  brow. 
She  was  travelling  through  our  region  of 
the  State,  with  her  sister,  who  was  the 
young  wife  of  my  uncle  Brian,  of  the 
"Grange.''  I,  with  my  uncle  Francis, 
had  been  to  the  springs,  and  we  met  in 
a  northern  city.  Of  course  my  two 
uncles  were  delighted  at  meeting,  and 
immediately  went  off  together,  and  thus 
I,  a  girl  of  sixteen,  in  this,  my  first  so- 
journ among  strangers,  was  left  to  make 
acquaintance  with  my  new  aunt,  (whom 
I  had  never  even  seen  before,)  and  her 
young  sister,  who  was  accompanying  her 
on  her  bridal  tour.  Then  and  there,  at 
first  sight  I  loved  May  Vivian.  Her 
youthful  beauty  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  my  mind.  Oh  friend ! 
I  see  her  now,  as  she  stood  beside  her 
sister  and  leaned  lovingly  on  her  shoulder, 
her  long,  brown  curls  mingling  with  the 
lighter  ringlets  of  my  little  aunt.  Her 
large,  soft,  boimy  blue  eyes  were  fixed 
on  me  with  a  timid  look,  as  if  she  would 
say,  "  Let  me  love  you."  Oh,  how  love- 
ly she  was  I  My  heart  warmed  towards 
her,  and  I  took  May  Vivian  into  my 
heart  of  hearts. 

We  were  soon  the  best  friends  imagi- 
nable. I  learned  that  she  was  going 
home  with  her  sister  to  "  the  Grange," 
where  she  would  remain  until  October, 
when  she  would  return  to  her  own  home 


in  the  town  of  E ,    I,  too,  was  to 

spend    August   and  September    at  my 

uncle  Brian's,  and  to  go  to  £ for  the 

winter.  What  plans  we  made,  what  a 
merry  talk  we  had,  that  bright  and 
memorable  evening!  May  told  me  of 
some  of  those  dearest  to  her,  whom  I 
would  meet  at  her  home ;  and  often  say- 
ing what  a  glorious  time  she  was  certun 
I  would  have,  she  exclairaed-- 

*'  Now  Lily,  tell  me  something  about 
your  young  cousins,  at  least  those  that  I 
shall  see  during  my  visit  to  the  moan- 
tains — I  know  you  have  any  number,  for 
brother  Brian  has  told  me  of  some  of 
them." 

"  Oh  1  May,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  glad 
you  put  me  in  mind  of  them.  I  have  one 
cousin  whom  I  know  you  will  like.  Yoa 
cannot  help  it  when  you  see  him.  He  18 
the  handsomest,  dearest,  best  fellow  in 
the  world,  and  when  you  do  see  him, 
why,  all  I've  got  to  say  is,  take  care  of 
yonr  heart  if  you  possess  such  a  com- 
modity, for  Edgar  Travis,  though  only 
eighteen,  is  acknowledged  by  all  the 
damsels  about  our  uplands,  to  be  very 
charming." 

"  And  is  he  reaUy  so  exceedingly  hand- 
some ?"  asked  May. 

"  Wait  'till  you  see  him,  and  then,  if 
you  can,  ask  me  the  same  question,  with 
that  same  bewitchingly  doubtful  air.  Ah ! 
little  May,  your  heart  will  be  in  danger. 
The  boy  is  a  sad  flirt" 

May  drew  up  her  slender  little  fig- 
ure— a  queen  might  have  envied  the 
stately  air  of  that  dainty  head,  as  she 
replied, — 

'<Let  him  flirt,  Lily.  He  will  find 
little  May  not  far  behind  him  in  the  art. 
As  to  my  heart,  dinna  fear !  But  for  a 
little  beating  now  and  then,  I  should  be 
very  much  inclined  to  think  I  have 
none !" 

"  Well,  May,  nous  verrons/*  I  answer- 
ed gaily,  and  my  uncles  entering,  the 
conversation  became  general. 

The  next  morning  we  parted  to  meet 
in  three  weeks  at  the  dear  Grange,  which 
had  been  the  home  of  my  ancestors  for 
two  centuries.    How  I  love  the  grand 
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old  place  t  Every  Doble  tree  on  its  bean- 
tiful  lawn  is  dear  to  my  heart.  Long 
years  have  passed  since  I  beheld  it,  bat 
in  my  memory  it  lives,  and  will  live 
'till  I  am  laid  beneath  the  sod. 


II. 


THE  GRANGE. 

I  will  not  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
wedding  festivities  which  followed  the 
arrival  of  my  aunt  Belle,  at  the  old 
Grange.  All  the  old  houses  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  they  were  not  few, 
were  opened  to  bid  her  welcome  to  her 
new  family  and  home.  Such  a  round  of 
gayety  and  frolic  ensued  that  May  and  I 
vowed,  that 

"  We  must  rett,  or  we  will  die  !" 

We  had  been  at  *'  the  Grange  "  a  fort- 
night, and  I  had  not  yet  had  the  pleasure 
of  showing  Edgar  to  May,  or  May  to  Ed- 
gar, for  he  was  at  our  grandmama's 
house,  in  a  distant  county.  This  was  his 
home,  and  ho  always  spent  his  vacations 
there,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit 
to  "the  Grange/'  and  to  "Woodside,'' 
where  I  lived,  and  kept  house,  for  my 
bachelor  uncle  Frank. 

I  was  crazy  for  him  to  come,  for  away 
off,  in  a  secret  corner  of  my  brain,  I  had 
a  charming  little  romance,  coiled  up, 
wherein  these  two  were  the  chief  actors. 
I  knew  Edgar  could  not  fail  to  be  at- 
tracted by  May,  and  I  had  strong  hopes 
that  my  handsome  cousin  would  succeed 
in  storming  the  citadel  and  gaining  the 
maiden's  heart. 

Alas,  for  me !  Alas,  for  the  short- 
sightedness of  human  nature  1 

I  knew  not  what  a  tide  of  misery  was 
to  overflow  that  young  heart  ere  it 
nestled  in  the  bosom  of  its  Father,  a 
poor,  wounded  lamb ! 

Oh,  my  lost  darling,  I  weep  bitter,  bit- 
ter tears  now,  as  I  have  done  so  often  be. 
fore,  when  I  think  of  the  blight  that  fell 
npon  your  pure  young  life — the  untimely 
chill  that  descended  on  your  heart,  and 
withered  the  bright  and  fragrant  blos- 


soms of  affection  ere  they  ripened  into 
fruit. 

"  Whom  the  gods  love,  die  young."  The 
fairest,  the  noblest,  the  bravest  heart- 
ed— those  so  pure  and  innocent,  those 
who  come  to  bless  us  with  their  youth 
and  freshness, — those  are  taken,  and 
we,  the  old,  the  useless  ones,  we,  are  left 
to  m:;urn,  as  Rachel  for  her  children,  be- 
cause "  they  are  not !" 

Blary  and  myself  had  been  to  the 
spring  and  down  on  the  lawn.  It  was  a 
calm,  beautiful  evening;  the  last  of  sum- 
mer. The  sunset  was  glorious,  and  we 
stood  on  the  piazza  to  watch  the  great 
orb  descend  behind  the  blue  mountains. 

Away  off  in  the  distance  was  the  broad 
river,  and,  nearer,  the  stream  that  held 
its  course  in  the  glen  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  A  holy  quiet  was  spread  over  all ; 
nothing  broke  the  stillness  but  the  hum 
of  insects,  as  they  floated  on  the  air 
around  us ;  and  the  breath  of  sweet 
flowers  came  borne  on  the  breeze.  May 
heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  threw  herself 
down  on  the  marble  steps. 

She  looked  exquisite.  She  was  very 
small,  and  graceful,  and  as  she  leaned 
against  the  balustrade  she  seemed  to  my 
eyes  the  very  perfection  of  youth  and 
beauty.  Her  thin  white  muslin  drapery 
fell  around  her  in  graceful  folds,  and  from 
them  peeped  out  a  tiny  foot,  encased 
in  a  black  satin  slipper,  which  looked 
as  though  it  might  have  been  made 
for  Titania.  Her  long,  loose  sleeves  fell 
back,  almost  to  her  shoulder,  as  she  lay 
with  one  round,  white  arm  thrown  over 
her  head,  the  other  hanging  leisurely 
down,  the  little  hand  playing  with  the 
flowing  ends  of  her  azure  sash.  Her 
brown  curls  half  shaded  her  bright 
cheeks,  and  her  blue  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  sky,  which  lent  an  almost 
unearthly  radiance  to  her  beauty.  Her 
rosy  lips  were  parted  as  if  in  wonder  at 
the  glory  of  the  dying  day,  and  the  little 
pearls  peeped  through. 

"Oh!"  I  thought,  "If  Edgar  could 
only  see  her  now  1" 

Did  I  possess  a  fairy  god-mother?    I 
heard  a  step  behind  me,  a  joyous,  "  Well 
Lily  I"  and  Edgar  stood  beside  roe. 
Where  did  you  come  from  ?"  I  crie^' 
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but  he  did  not  heed  me, — ^May  had 
started  up  on  hearing  his  greeting,  and 
Edgar  was  regarding  her  with  a  look  of 
intense  admiration  in  his  blaok  eyes. 

He  threw  himself  back  in  a  theatiioal 
postnre,  and  exclaimed, — 

"  'Angels,  and  ministers  of  grace,  de- 
fend usl'  'Why  Lily,  you  can  call 
spirits'  not  *  from  the  vastly  deep,'  but 
from  a  much  more  airy  habitation!'" 

He  ran  gaily  down  the  steps,  and 
taking  her  hand,  said, 

"I  know  yon  are  my  cousin.  May, 
and  I  suppose  you  know  that  the  present 
humble  personage  addressing  your  lady- 
ship, is  Edgar  Travis,  at  your  service  I 
And  now  let  me  tell  you  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  with  my  own  eyes  the  little  lady  of 
whom  my  fair  cousin  Lily  has  been  wri- 
ting me  such  poetical  and  glowing  ac- 
counts." 

May  answered  him  in  his  own  strain, 
and  they  talked  away  busily,  scarcely  al- 
lowing me  a  word. 

As  the  twilight  fell,  I  went  away,  into 
the  house,  first  giving  May  a  sly  look, 
which  she  answered  with  a  toss  of  her 
pretty  little  head,  and  a  wicked  glance  of 
her  blue  eyes. 

"  Ah,  young  people,"  said  I  to  myself, 
as  I  passed  throu;:h  the  hall.  "  Am  I 
not  a  true  prophet  ?" 

I  went  to  ask  aunt  Belle  how  Edgar  had 
come,  and  when, — for  I  could  get  nothing 
from  him  on  the  subject. 


III. 


BT-GONB  H0UB8. 

The  next  four  weeks  were  very  joyous 
ones.  The  hours  flew  by,  and  we  knew  it 
not.  The  bright,  beautiful  days  were  so 
delicioosi  and  we  enjoyed  them  to  the  full- 
est extent.  May  and  Edgar  were  always 
together,  and  it  was  well  understood 
among  the  rest  of  us,  that  in  the  boating, 
riding,  or  walking  parties,  nobody  was  to 
interfere  with  them. 

May  was  very  happy.  Her  silvery 
laughter  made  those  old  walls  ring,  and 
her  bird-like  music  was  heard  all  over  the 


house.  The  dim,  oool  parlors  were  the 
noon-tide  retreats  of  the  host  of  young 
cousins  that  were  in  the  house,  but  it  al- 
ways happened  that  our  two  lovers  got  off 
into  the  boudoir,  which  was  behind  the 
south  parlor,  and  opened  into  the  conser- 
vatory. If  they  were  disturbed,  in  their 
retreat,  they  would  betake  themselves  to 
the  flowers,  and  there  they  would  wander 
about  for  hours.  May's  brown  head,  and 
Edgar's  black  curls  were  seen  above  the 
flowering  shrubs  by  those  wicked  ones  of 
our  set,  who  were  of  an  enquiring  turn  of 
mind,  and  wished  to  see  how  lovers  be- 
haved themselves. 

Thus,  my  darling  passed  that,  the  hap- 
piest time  of  her  life,  as  she  said  to  me 
afterward.  We  were  all  ?ery  bright  and 
merry.  How  could  it  be  otherwise !  We 
lived  in  the  present,  and  that  was  all 
joyful  and  beautiful  in  our  eyes.  The 
rosy  mantle  of  youth  was  over  alL  Oh ! 
lost  youth !  Oh,  happy  time !  Return  in 
thy  perfume,  and  music,  and  beauty,  and 
bring  with  thee  the  forms  we  loved  so 
well !  They  are  gone,  gone  forever,  from 
the  homes  they  gladdened  with  their  pre- 
sence, and  never  more  will  they  come 
back  to  cheer  our  mourning  hearts !  But 
it  is  best.  The  memories  of  our  lost  ones 
a'^e  as  golden  threads,  leading  us  to  our 
everlasting  home,  where  they  have  gone 
before  us;  a  little  season  and  we,  too, 
shall  pass  over  the  dark  river  and  find 
rest  and  peace  in  the  heavenly  land  be- 
yond,— ^there  where  parting  never  comes 
and  where  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  for- 
ever flee  away. 

Just  a  week  now  and  we  would  start 
for  the  south.  As  the  time  came  for  me 
to  leave  my  sweet  home,  I  loved  it  more 
and  more.  Uncle  Frank  was  to  escort  us 
down  and  then  return  to  "  Woodftide." 

May  insisted  that  I  should  go  to  her 
home  first,  and  from  there  visit  my  rela- 
tions; ''always,"  she  stipulated,  "coming 
back  to  me." 

She  lived  with  a  married  sister,  Mrs. 
Tere.  The  three  sisters  were  orphans, 
and  had  lost  both  parents  when  May  was 
a  little  baby ;  thus  she  was  the  pet  and 
darling  of  both  sisters,  who  felt  for  her 
almost  a  mother's  love.  Dear  May  I  well 
she  deserved  all  the  love  and  tenderness 
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which  was  showered  apon  her.  Edgar 
was  to  pay  grandmama  a  yisiti  and  the  Ist 

of  November  he  was  to  follow  us  to  E , 

where  he  intended  remaining  for  a  year 
or  two.  We  were  very  happy  in  the  pros- 
pect of  extending  our  present  merriment 
through  the  winter,  and  the  last  week 
of  our  stay  at  the  Grange  was  peculiarly 
cheerful. 

The  day  before  our  departure  I  was  in 
my  room  packing  up  for  my  long  sojourn 
from  home,  and  becoming  very  cross  in- 
deed at  seeing  how  much  I  had  to  do, 
when  the  door  opened  and  May  ran  in, 
rosy,  and  trembling,  and  laughing  nerv- 
ously. 

"  Oh,  Lily,  I  did  not  know  you  were 
here,"  she  exclaimed.  "  Excuse  me  for 
bursting  in  on  you  in  such  a  way,  but — 
Ob,  Lily.  I  am  so  happy*"  And  she 
knelt  down  by  me  and  put  her  arms  about 
my  neck.  I  took  the  dear  little  maiden 
in  my  arms,  and  soon  the  whole  story 
was  confided  to  me.  Edgar  loved  her, 
had  asked  her  to  become  his  wife ;  he  had 
now  gone  to  tell  his  story  to  sister  Belle, 
and  oh !  she  was  so  happy. 

"  I  told  you  so,  "  I  cried  triumphantly. 
"  Never  tell  me  again  that  I  am  not  a 
true  prophet.  Darling  Edgar  is  a  very 
fortunate  boy."  I  kissed  her  brown  curly 
head. 

"  Oh,  Lily,  i  am  a  very  fortunate  girl." 

"  Well.  I  dare  say  you  are  both  as 
well  pleased  as  it  is  possible  for  mortals  to 
be, — BO  allow  me  to  congratulate  you, 
Madam," — and  I  was  so  good  as  to  leave 
her,  packing  and  all,  to  see  how  Edgar 
fared  with  my  aunt  Belle. 

The  next  morning  we  left  the  Grange, 
my  uncle  Frank,  May  and  myself.  There 
was,  no  doubt,  a  tender  parting  between 
the  lovers,  for  they  absented  themselves 
from  our  midst  for  the  space  of  an  hour, 
and  at  last  appeared  on  the  piazza,  where 
we  were  waiting  for  May,  looking  very 
rosy  and  very  wretched.  Aunt  Belle  told 
May  to  cheer  up,  a  month  would  soon 
pass  away,  *'  and  then, — "  and  she  looked 
slyly  at  Edgar  who  was  holding  a  cloak 
to  wrap  May's  dainty  shoulders. 

May  laughed  her  own  little  tinkling, 
merry  laugh,  and  with  many  embraces 
from  aont^  uncle  and  cousins,  she  and  I 


jumped  into  the  carriage  where  uncle 
Frank  already  sat  waiting  for  us,  the  per. 
feet  picture  of  patience,  and  we  whirled 
away  from  the  Grange.  The  last  object  we 
saw  was  Edgar  waving  his  hat  and  kiss- 
ing his  hand  to  his  little  lady-love,  who 
returned  the  signals  'till  he  was  hidden 
by  the  trees  when  she  coiled  herself  up 
in  the  corner  and  cried.  Ah  I  poor  child, 
your  tears  are  sweet  now.  The  day  will 
come  when  those  bright  pearls,  wept  for 
him,  will  be  as  drops  of  blood  wrung  from 
the  tender,  loving  heart. 


IV. 


The  moon  had  silvered  every  leaf,  and 
tree,  and  flower,  with  her  glorious  light 

as  we  drove  into  E ,  three  days  after 

we  left  the  Grange.  Open  carriages 
dashed  past  us,  the  merry  voices  of  their 
youthful  occupants  sounding  loud  and 
clear  in  the  otherwise  perfect  stillness  of 
the  night.  May  looked  eagerly  out  of  the 
window  and  gave  a  little  exclamation  of 
delight  whenever  she  recognized  a  friend 
in  any  of  the  gay  frolickers  who  whirled 
by  us.  We  were  all  very  weary,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  after  we  reached  Mrs, 
Vere's  house  we  retired.  That  night  was 
one  of  perfect  rest,  and  the  next  morning 
May  and  myself  were  as  gay  as  larks. 
She  ran  about  the  house,  showing  me  all 
her  treasures,  and  calling  upon  me  to 
join  her  in  delight  at  seeing  her  own  old 
home.  Her  little  nieces  and  nephews 
were  perfectly  crazy  with  joy  at  behold- 
ing her  once  more,  and  as  she  frolicked 
about,  singing  and  tossing  the  merry 
baby,  I  thought  "  can  Edgar  make  her  as 
happy  as  she  is  here,  in  thn  midst  of  lov- 
ing and  devoted  hearts  ?"  A  week  after, 
when  I  saw  her  raptures  over  a  letter 
from  that  same  Edgar,  I  did  not  need  to 
ask  myself  that  question. 

The  month  of  October  passed  vory 
quickly  for  me,  though  slowly  for  May, 
who  was  looking  forward  to  the  early 
days  of  the  bleak  November  with  as  long- 
ing eyes  as  if  it  was  the  month  of  violets 
and  crocuses.    I  was  roused  out  of  my 
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quiet  enjoyment  of  things  to  be  as  merry 
and  lively  as  May  herself.  Truly  the 
old  town  was  a  glorious  old  place  I  The 
grand  old  gentlemen,  their  noble  dames, 
the  merry,  tender,  loving  young  girls,  and 
the  gallant  youths,  all  formed  a  society 
which  was  truly  delightful  to  those  who 
were  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
it.  Mrs.  Vere  was  universally  beloved, 
and  May,  of  course  was  every  body's 
pet,  BO  I  was  received  most  hospitably.  I 
look  back  now  to  those  days  as  the  hap- 
piest of  my  life.  I  was  young,  gay  and 
light-hearted.  If  sorrow  came  and  laid 
its  icy  finger  on  my  heart,  I  shook  off  the 
chill  and  bade  it  begone.  My  days  flew 
by,  my  hours  were  winged,  I  had  my  dar- 
ling, and  what  wanted  I  beside?  Ah, 
friend !  I  was  happy  then,  and  though  now 
years,  long  sorrowful  years  have  passed, 
the  scenes  of  my  early  youth  come  back 
to  me  as  fresh  and  sweet  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  long  ago.  I  see  my  lost  May 
standing  before  me  in  all  her  youthful 
beauty,  and  purity,  and  innocence.  She 
is  ever  with  me,  ever  before  my  eyes. 
There's  not  an  hour  by  day,  or  in  dream- 
ing night  but  I  am  with  her  ;  there's  not 
a  wind  but  whispers  of  her  name,  not  a 
flower  that  sleeps  beneath  the  moon  but 
in  its  hues  or  fragrance  tells  a  tale  of 
her.  Oh,  darling,  there  is  one  angel  more 
in  heaven,  but  we  are  desolate.  But  were 
the  question  asked  of  me  as  of  the  woman 
of  old,  "Is  it  well  with  thee?  Is  it  well 
with  the  child  ?"  The  response  would  be, 
"  Dear  Lord,  it  is  well !" 


V. 


THE   BALL. 


I  can  but  pause  over  this  happy  pe- 
riod of  my  life.  I  linger  on  each  day, 
each  moment  of  happiness,  but  time 
passes,  and  the  work  I  have  undertaken 
must  be  completed,  the  labour  of  love 
must  be  ended.  The  first  night  of  No- 
vember there  was  to  be  a  public  ball  in 

E .    Of  course  May  and  myself  were 

to  go,  though  it  was  sadly  against  her 
will,  as  Edgar  was  expected  that  night. 
However  her  sister  insisted  upon  it,  and 


she  agreed  to  go.  How  beautiful  she 
was  when  she  went  down  to  the  parlour 
after  dressing  for  the  ball !  She  looked 
like  a  fleecy  cloud  when  the  rosy  tints 
of  the  setting  sun  are  lighting  it  up.  A 
white  Camellia  in  her  bosom,  and  one  or 
two,  with  the  buds,  were  her  sole  orna- 
ments. 

After  leaving  word  with  the  servants 
to  tell  Edgar  to  take  care  of  himself  till 
our  return,  we  departed  for  the  ball. 
When  we  arrived  we  found  a  brilliani 
company  assembled,  and  a  fine  band  play- 
ing. May  and  myself  were  soon  in  the 
midst  of  the  dancers  and  whirling  round 
merrily,  while  everywhere  I  heard  the 
whispered  praises  of  the  pet  and  belle 
of  the  old  town. 

About  midnight,  being  tired  of  the 
dance,  we  stole  off  to  a  curtained  recesSy 
and  threw  ourselves  on  the  velvet  otto- 
mans. We  sat  for  sometime  chatting 
softly  and  looking  at  the  gay  dancers 
tripping  so  gracefully  before  us,  when  a 
low  cry  from  May  made  me  start  and 
look  at  her.  She  was  gazing  toward  the 
door,  and  my  eyes,  following  the  direo- 
tion  of  hers,  beheld  the  object  which  had 
startled  her,  and  brought  such  a  bright 
glow  to  her  cheek. 

There  stood  Edgar. 

"Why,  there's  our  truant!"  I  said 
laughingly,  trying  to  give  her  time  to  re- 
cover herself.  "  He  is  looking  for  some 
one.  May  I   How  handsome  ho  looks  I" 

And,  indeed,  as  Edgar  Travis  stood 
there  in  that  throng'  of  gallant  and  no- 
ble gentlemen,  I  thought,  "  Where  is 
one  that  can  compete  with  him  V*  He 
was  very  tall  and  fine-looking,  with  the 
handsomest  face  I  ever  beheld  in  mortal 
man.  His  eyes,  large  and  black,  seemed 
to  flash  and  beam  down  to  the  very 
depths  of  your  soul;  his  raven  curls, 
short  and  crisp,  lay  on  a  noble  brow, 
pure  and  high  and  broad.  But  his 
mouth, — what  was  it  about  that  beauti- 
ful mouth  that  gave  the  attentive  be- 
holder a  sensation  of  pain?  The  lips, 
so  nervous  and  flexible,  though  wreathed 
with  the  loveliest,  most  winning  smile, 
were  untrue.  It  was  an  undefined  sense 
of  instability,  fickleness,  which  you  felt 
— something  you  could  not  trust,  you 
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hardly  knew  why.  But  his  roaDoers  and 
words  were  so  geotle,  so  courteous,  that 
you  never  thought  of  doubting  him 
when  by  his  side. 

I  turned  to  look  at  May.  Her  eyes 
were  dancing,  and  every  moment  seemed 
to  be  an  hour  to  her.  Her  looks  were 
fixed  upon  Edgar  as  he  fought  his  way 
through  the  crowd  in  search  of  us.  He 
came  nearer  and  nearer,  but  I  knew 
by  his  anxious  looks  that  he  had  not  seen 
us. 

"May,  darling,  he  will  never  see  us 
here,''  I  whispered,  "  let  us  go  out  into 
the  room." 

'*  Oh  I  I  cannot,  I  cannot  meet  him 
there,"  she  replied. 

I  left  her,  and  going  to  Mrs.  Yere,  I 
waited  a  moment  till  Edgar  came  up, 
when  eagerly  seizing  his  extended  hand, 
and  hardly  giving  him  time  to  tell  me, 
I  whispered,  "  May  is  yonder  in  that  re- 
cess," 

He  smiled,  nodded,  gave  me  a  grateful 
look,  and  was  gone. 

Presently  the  music  commenced,  1  was 
led  off  to  the  dance,  and  saw  no  more  of 
them  till  we  went  into  the  supper-room, 
where  I  beheld  May  leaning  on  his  arm 
and  looking  perfectly  happy  and  content. 
The  night  passed  on  delightfully  for  all 
of  as,  and  we  left  the  ball  in  the  *'  wee 
hours." 

May  and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  in 
oar  own  private  retreat  up-stairs,  that 
never  had  we  spent  a  happier  evening. 

So  true  it  is,  that  the  young  cull  flow- 
ers where  the  old  see  thorns  alone. 


VI. 


WINTSSTIMS. 


That  winter  passed  with  us  three  very 
mach  as  the  preceding  summer  had  done. 
Only  in  place  of  boating  excursions,  we 
had  sleigh-rides,  and  these  we  enjoyed 
amazingly,  as  all  lassies  do. 

What  could  be  more  delightful  than  to 
start  off  on  a  glorious  winter's  night, 
with  a  bright  moon  to  light  our  way,  in 
a  large  sleigh,  with  four  or  six  horses, 
covered  with  bells,  a  pleasant  party,  all 


in  the  full  glow  of  youth,  and  health,  and 
spirits,  on  a  splendid  road,  for  a  ten  miles' 
ride  in  the  country ! 

0,  what  fun  we  had  I  It  was  not  gen- 
erally known  that  May  and  Edgar  were 
engaged.  He  did  not  wish  it,  May  said. 
He  was  always  with  us,  and  I  used  to  tell 
him  that  his  studies  must  suffer,  from  his 
constant  attendance  at  Mrs.  Yere's.  He 
spoke  a  great  deal  when  he  first  came  to 
us,  of  a  Miss  Bertha  Moiner,  whom  he 
had  met  in  October.  He  described  her 
as  a  very  reserved,  cold  woman,  of  the 
most  wonderful  and  varied  talent.  She 
was  very  poor,  and  had  recently  come  to 

X county  to  live  with   a  widowed 

mother.  She  seemed  to  possess  a  pecu- 
liar fascination  for  Edgar,  and  May  and 
I  used  to  laugh  at  him  and  tease  him 
about  her.  He  took  our  teasing  very 
well,  and  would  cast  such  loving  looks  at 
May,  that  she  was  forced  to  let  him  alone 
in  spite  of  herself.  So  the  winter  sped, 
and  when  April  came— bright  month  of 
smiles  and  tears,  and  budding  violets — I 
bade  adieu  to  my  pet,  and  was  off  to  the 
uplands. 

My  darling  uncle  was  delighted  to  have 
me  at  home  again,  and  scolded  me  well, 
for  leaving  him  desolate  for  so  long  a 
time.  I  found  my  sweet  home  at  "Wood- 
side"  more  charming  than  ever,  after 
having  been  parted  from  it  so  many 
months,  and  I  never  tired  of  wandering 
around  everywhere,  and  surveying  its 
many  beauties  with  a  loving  eye. 

During  the  spring,  I  went  to  X ,  to 

visit  Grandmamma,  and  there  I  saw  Miss 
Moiner.  I  did  not  wonder  then  that  she 
had  taken  so  strong  a  hold  on  Edgar's 
fancy.  She  was  a  most  remarkable  per- 
son. Her  manners  were  peculiarly  bril- 
liant, but  there  was  a  strange  undercur- 
rent of  gloom  and  mystery  in  her  which 
I  did  not  like.  I  could  not  believe  in  hei^ 
She  was  soft  and  specious,  but  there  was 
no  truth  in  her.  From  the  little  I  saw  of 
her,  I  judged  she  was  very  ambitious,  and 
as  proud  as  Lucifer.    We  did  not  fancy 

each  other,  and  I  left  X ,  thinking 

very  little  about  her,  and  caring  less,  but 
sometimes  the  thought  of  those  big,  wick- 
ed black  eyes,  would  come  across  me,  and 
almost  frighten  me. 
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VII. 

falsi!   faux  I   FALSI  I 

Thus  the  spring  and  early  summer  flit- 
ted by,  and  with  July  came  Edgar.  I 
saw  very  little  of  him  during  that  sum- 
mer. He  spent  his  yacation  at  Grand- 
mamma's. Report  said  he  was  very  at- 
tentive to  Bertha  Moiner,  but  I  laughed 
at  Madam  Rumor,  and  thought  to  my- 
self, "  I  know  better.''  That  summer  was 
not  happy  like  the  one  before.  We  had 
the  same  group  of  young  people,  save 
one,  but  alas!  that  one  was  wanting;  the 
pet  and  darling  of  all.  How  I  missed 
her,  words  cannot  tell.  I  had  one  great 
consolation,  however ;  we  were  to  spend 
the  following  winter  together  in  the  Cap- 
ital. I  was  to  go  down  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber, and  was,  of  course,  looking  forward 
with  much  joy,  to  seeing  May,  and  being 
with  her,  another  happy  winter  like  the 
last. 

One  bright,  beautiful  day,  in  Septem- 
ber, about  a  week  before  I  purposed  leav- 
ing "  Woodside,"  I  was  sitting  on  the  pi- 
azza, reading,  when  Edgar  came  gallop- 
ing up.  I  was  delighted  to  see  him,  as 
it  was  the  first  time  for  many  weeks.  He 
seemed  restless,  and  ill  at  ease ;  told  me 
he  could  not  stay ;  he  had  only  ridden 
down  to  bid  me  "good-bye,"  and  must 
hurry  back;  and  dropped  into  a  chair 
beside  me.  After  a  little  desultory  talk 
I  Haid : 

"  Edgar,  am  I  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  next  week  as  far  as  the 
capital?  I  suppose  you  will  start  for 
B about  that  time." 

"  Why,  I  thought  you  knew  it,"  he 

said.    "  I  am  not  going  back  to  £ 

at  all." 

"Why,  Edgar,  you  astonish  me,"  I 

cried.     "  Not  return  to  E 1    What 

a#e  you  thinking  of?  I  thought  you 
were  perfectly  delighted  with  the  place." 

"  So  I  am ;  but  I  am  not  going  back 
this  year,  at  any  rate." 

"  Ah,  Edgar,"  I  said  playfully.  "  How 
much  has  Bertha  Moiner  to  do  with  this 
determination  ?'' 

I  was  surprised  and  shocked  to  see  a 
deep  flush  overspread  his  face  at  these 
words. 


"  Why  Edgar,"  I  cried,  "  I  did  not 
mean  to  make  you  hoist  your  piratical 
colours.    I  beg  pardon  1" 

I  saw  that  he  was  painfully  embar- 
rassed, and  to  turn  the  subject  I  said : 

"  When  did  you  last  hear  from  May  ?" 

He  turned  perfectly  white,  and  flash- 
ing his  eyes  at  me,  he  muttered  between 
his  teeth : 

"  Never  speak  that  name  to  me  again, 
if  you  do  not  wish  to  drive  me  mad !" 

As  I  looked  at  him  in  speechless  ter- 
ror, and  laid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  as  if 
to  implore  him  to  speak,  and  tell  me 
what  he  meant,  he  broke  from  me,  and 
rushing  down  the  steps,  sprang  on  his 
horse,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  out 
of  sight,  on  the  road  to  X . 

I  sat  down  on  the  rustic  bench  where 
he  had  left  me,  and  tried  to  think. 
What  was  it?  What  had  happened?  I 
asked  myself.  Was  that  woman.  Bertha 
Moiner,  that  tempter,  with  her  madden- 
ing eyes  the  cause  of  all  ? 

**0h!  my  poor  broken-hearted  May! 
Oh !  she  loves  him  so !"  I  wept  bitterly. 
The  force  of  woe  which  was  to  crush  her 
was  on  me,  too,  and  how  could  I  help 
her?  I  could  do  nothing.  Edgar  had 
left  me,  without  a  word  to  lead  or  help 
me.  I  must  hasten  my  departure,  so  as 
to  get  to  May  to  comfort  her,  if  what  I 
feared  were  really  so.  Poor  little  doTe ! 
Oh,  how  could  he,  how  eoitld  he  have  the 
heart  to  do  her  so  I  But  I  must  dp  some- 
thing. I  rushed  into  the  house  to  find 
my  uncle,  to  tell  him  I  must  go  sooner 
than  I  intended,  and  to  beg  that  he  would 
arrange'his  matters  so  us  to  take  me  down 
two  days  from  that  time.  I  did  not  tell 
him  my  reasons  for  going  so  suddenly, 
and  he  did  not  ask,  for  he  had  perfect 
trust  in  his  little  niece,  and  seeing  me 
so  eager,  he  knew  there  was  a  good 
reason  for  this  apparently  strange  con- 
duct. 

Two  days  from  that  time  we  started 
for  the  capital,  and  when  we  got  there, 
I  found  that  May  had  not  arrived.  My 
uncle  was  to  go  back  that  night,  and  as 
it  was  late,  I  bade  him  good-bye,  and  re- 
tired at  once.  Being  told  that  May  was 
expected  the  next  morning  early,  I  re- 
quested the  maid  to  awaken  me  at  a  yery 
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earij  boar,  for  I  wished  to  meet  her  and 
hear  the  worst  at  once.  I  had  no  hope, 
for  during  my  journey,  I  had  called  to 
mind  the  various  things  I  had  heard  of 
Edgar  and  Miss  Moiner,  during  the  past 
summer,  and  also  had  remembered  the 
way  in  which  Edgar  talked  of  her  when 
he  went  to  £ .  I  could  very  well  un- 
derstand why  she  should  wish  to  entangle 
Edgar,  because  she  was  ambitious,  and 
poor,  and  proud,  but  how  he  could  be  led 
away  from  May,  by  her  I 

My  dreams  that  night  were  of  May, 
but  the  fiendish  black  eyes  of  Bertha 
Moinor  seemed  baraing  into  my  heart 
and  brain. 


VIII. 

Towards  dawn  I  fell  into  an  untroubled, 
dreamless  sleep,  and  when  I  awoke  the 
October  sun  was  shining  full  upon  my 
face,  and  there  by  my  bedside,  sat  May. 
I  sprang  up  and  clasped  her  in  «  dose 
embrace. 

Not  a.  word  was  spoken  on  either  side, 
but  I  felt  her  heart  beating  fearfully 
quick,  and  I  thought  how  different  this 
meeting  was  from  that  which  we  had  an- 
ticipated. For  I  knew  it  all  now.  My 
first  glance  at  May  told  me  that  she  was  no 
longer  the  bright,  meiry  bird^  I  had  left 

in  E ,  six  months  before,  and  I  knew 

that  Edgar  had  done  that  which  would 
prey  on  his  spirit  to  the  end  of  his  life, 
and  make  him  a  sorrowful,  remorseful 
man  forever.  I  held  my  darling  close  in 
my  fond  arms,  and  pillowed  her  litUe 
head  on  my  own  pure  heart.  And  as  I 
murmured  loving,  tender  words  in  her 
ear,  the  violent  grief  which  she  had 
been  struggling  to  send  back  to  the  in- 
most recesses  of  her  heart  found  vent  at 
last,  and  burst  forth  with  an  intensity  of 
anguish  that  terrified  me.  It  seemed  as 
if  her  very  heart  were  breaking. 

"  Oh  1  May,  darling,  you  grieve  me-^ 
you  kill  me— when  you  give  way  so. 
Hush,  hush,  darling ;  do  not,  do  not  weep 
•o  terribly.  May,  my  own  little  May, 
look  up,  I  know  your  troubles ;  I  feel  for 


you  with  my  whole  heart.  Oh  I  darlings 
Lily  loves  you  more  than  life.'' 

I  poured  these  incoherent  words  into 
her  ear,  as  she  lay  in  my  arms,  and  as  I 
spoke,  her  sobs  became  less  violent,  and 
she  raised  her  blue  eyes  to  mine,  all  fuU 
of  tears,  and  said  gently,  and  earnestly, 

"  Ob  I  Lily,  why  did  he  write  that 
cruel  letter  ?  What  did  I  do  ?  I  know 
he  loved  me  once,  and,  oh !  Lily,  I  loved 
him  so  1" 

She  hid  her  face  again,  and  wept  soft- 
ly, and  silently,  as  if  she  feared  to  dis- 
tress me. 

"  May,  I  knew  nothing  about  it,  till 
three  days  ago,  and  I  believe,  from 
something  he  said  then,  and  from  other 
things  that  I  have  heard,  that  Ber- 
tha Moiner  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  mat- 
ter ;  and.  May,  though  he  if  my  cousin, 
I  will  say  that  any  man  who  can  desert 
you  for  such  a  woman,  is  not  worthy  to 
approach  you.  Forget  him,  dear  one,  ho 
is  not  worthy." 

*'  Ah,  Lily,  it  is  easy  to  say,  '  Forget 
him,'  but  how  can  I?  For  dimost  two 
years  my  very  heart  has  been  bound  up 
in  him,  and  how  can  I  live,  and  not  love 
him  I  But,  Lily,  no  one  shall  say  I 
grieve  for  him.  No,  though  my  heart 
should  break  in  the  effort,  I  will  bo 
merry  and  gay,  and  no  human  being 
shall  know  of  the  misery  that  gnaws  at 
my  soul.'" 

She  stood  erect  and  drew  her  little 
figure  up  like  a  queen,  as  I  had  seen  her 
do  once  before. 

**  No  one,  Lily,  but  yon  shall  know  of 
the  bitterness  of  death  that  is  bearing  mo 
away.  Oh  1  Lily,  if  sometimes  I  givo 
way,  bear  with  me,  pity  me,  for  I  cannot 
teach  myself  all  at  once  to  grow  cold  and 
strong.  I  am  but  a  young  thing,  Lily, 
and  life  was  very  sweet  to  me  till  now." 

There  was  a  sadness  and  hopelessness 
in  her  voice  which  almost  broke  my 
heart ;  but,  she  shed  no  more  tears,  and 
was  so  quiet  and  composed,  that  I  could 
not  help  being  so  too.  If  I  had  not  been 
a  witness  to  that  overpowering  sorrow,  I 
should  have  believed  her  as  cold  and 
frosen  as  she  seemed.  But  '*  the  heart 
knoweth  its  own  bitterness,"  and  I  knew 
that  when  May  was  laughing  so  merrily, 
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And  Siting  through  the  danoe  so  Itghtl  j, 
that  her  poor  heart  was  bowing  down 
under  the  weight  of  sorrow  laid  upon  it. 
Two  weeks  after  I  got  to  the  capital, 
I  receiTed,  Tery  much  to  surprise,  a  let- 
ter from  Edgar.    It  ran  thus, — 

"  DiAE  Lilt  :— Will  you  oblige  me  by 
asking  Miss  Yivian  to  enclose  to  my  di* 

Taction  at  Z ,  all  my  letters  to  her  ? 

"  Truly  your  oousin. 

'*  Edqar  Trayis.'' 

This  oool  letter  infuriated  me.  At 
that  moment  I  hated  Edgar  Travis,,  and 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  been 
able  to  tell  him  how  I  despised  and 
Boomed  him.  I  was  determined  to  say 
nothing  on  the  subject  to  May,  but  just 
to  give  her  the  letter,  and  let  her  judge 
for  herself.  I  did  this,  and  never  shall  I 
forget  the  scene  that  ensued.  May,  poor 
little  May  I  All  the  coldness  and  reserve 
of  the  past  weeks  melted  away  at  the 
sight  of  the  well  known  handwriting  like 
snow  before  burning  lava.  She  sobbed 
and  moaned  so  piteously  that  it  almost 
drove  me  frantic.  At  last  she  recovered 
speech  enough  to  bid  me  tell  him  that 
she  had  burnt  all  his  former  letters  when 
she  received  his  last.  For  hours  I  tried 
to  comfort  her  and  rouse  her  from  the 
agony  of  despair  that  had  come  over  her, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.  At  last,  however, 
she  rose  up  with  a  violent  eiforty  and 
said, — 

'*  There,  Lily,  I  have  bid  farewell  foi^ 
ever  to  youth,  and  love,  and  hope,  hence- 
forth they  are  dead  words  to  me.  I  have 
taken  up  my  cross  of  sorrow,  and  pain, 
and  despair;  this  is  the  last  time  you 
will  ever  see  me  weep,~it  is  all  over." 

She  put  her  arms  about  my  neck  and 
kissed  me.  My  heart  yearned  towards 
her,  my  poor  stricken  Iambi  Those 
tears  were  the  last  May  Vivian  ever 
shed. 

I  cannot  bear  to  look  back  upon  those 
days.  All  was  unreal ;  a  horrible  mocke- 
ry. In  the  blithest  and  gayest  halls  of 
mirth  and  revelry,  the  skeleton  would 
look  over  my  shoulder.  I  shuddered 
when  I  thought  of  the  life  May  led« 
While  this,  her  first  grief,  had  taken  up 
ito  abode  in  her  heart,  and  was  saying  to 


her  forever,  **  Thou  art  mine  I"  she  wm, 
to  all  seeming,  wild  with  happiness  and 
pleasure.  No  human  eye  knew  what 
scenes  were  enacted  in  the  inmost  reces- 
ses of  her  life.  When  not  in  the  whirl 
of  fashion  and  worldliness,  she  was  shnt 
vp,  alone  in  her  own  chamber.  When- 
ever, by  any  chance  I  saw  her  alone,  I 
felt  as  if  it  were  some  one  else ;  not  my 
merry,  open-hearted,  loving  May.  She 
never  came  to  my  room  for  a  litUe  quiet 
chat  now  at  night,  as  she  used  to  do  in 
days  gone  by.  When  she  returned  late 
from  a  ball,  she  did  not  linger  as  of 
yore  with  me,  but  went  at  once  to  her 
own  room,  and  I  saw  her  no  more  till 
the  gay  life  had  begun  again  the  follow- 
ing day. 

Oh  I  it  was  a  miserable,  wretched  win- 
ter ;  and  long  ago  as  it  was,  I  cannot 
write  of  that  time  now  without  a  feeling 
of  undefined  pain  and  vague  unrest. 

Among  all  May's  admirers  (and  they 
were  many ;)  the  only  one  she  seemed  to 
like  at  all,  was  a  Doctor  Weston.  He 
was  a  very  elegant  looking  man,  tall  and 
commanding ;  but  with  a  sternness  about 
his  face  that  I  thought  would  frighten  a 
gentle  little  thing,  like  May,  but  mich 
was  nut  the  case.  She  seemed  to  have 
changed  as  much  in  character  of  late,  as 
she  had  done  in  manner.  All  the  soft- 
ncRs  of  girlhood  was  gone;  she  was  a 
woman. 

Seeing,  that  of  all  the  crowd  around 
her,  she  could  only  endure  Doctor  Wee- 
ton,  I  was  not  surprised,  when  she  came 
to  me  one  night  in  the  latter  part  of 
February,  only  a  few  weeks  before  we 
were  to  leave  (^e  capital,  and  told  me  as 
calmly  and  composedly  as  if  she  were  in- 
forming me  of  an  engagement  for  a 
dance,  that  she  was  engaged  to  be  mar> 
ried  to  him.  Though  not  surprised  I 
was  a  little  startled  at  the  suddenness  of 
the  communication. 

"  May."  I  cried,  "  is  it  really  so  ?"  A 
flush  overspread  her  usually  pale  face, 
but  soon  fled  again,  and  she  answered 
nothing.  I  knew  that  the  scene  which 
memory  brought  before  my  mental  eyes 
was  present  to  her  too ; — a  room  at  tfaa 
^  Grange ;"  a  girl  bending  over  unpacked 
trunks,  a  little  nudden  flying  in. 
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baming  cheeks,  and  bright  ejet,  KDd 
eager,  nerToas  utteranoe.  This  was  the 
picture  painted  on  our  souls,  and  I  knew 
that  the  Teil  of  ice  was  lifted  in  that 
moment  from  her  heart,  and  she  could 
have  wept  gver  her  lost  happiness  and 
blighted  hopes.  But  the  tears  she  had 
stifled  so  long,  refused  to  come  at  her 
bidding,  and  the  only  sign  of  pain  was 
a  briqf  shadow  on  her  pore  high  brow. 

She  pushed  the  ourls  from  my  fore- 
bead  and  bent  and  kissed  it. 

*'  Don't  speak  to  me  of  it,  Lily,  dear,'' 
she  whispered:  "I  must  tell  you  this. 
He  knows  all,  and  is  willing  to  take  me 
as  I  am.  His  noble  heart  is  a  blessed 
refuge,  to  which  I  long  to  flee.  He  will 
not  be  troubled  with  me  long.  I  am 
passing  away,  and  it  is  well.  This  world 
has  no  joy  or  gladness  for  me ;  all  I 
long  fi>r  is  rest,  everlasting  rest  on  the 
bosom  of  my  Saviour,  in  that  land 
where  there's  no  sin,  nor  any  sighing.'' 

My  tears  flowed  freely — I  could  not 
help  it. 

"  Don't  Lily,  don't  weep  for  me.  "Why 
should  I  wish  to  stay?  The  bitterness 
of  death  has  passed  over  my  soul ;  all 
that  remains  now  is  the  perfect  joy  of 
knowing  that,  in  a  few  short  weeks,  per- 
haps days,  I  shall  have  to  bid  farewell 
to  life  and  all  its  sorrows,  and  shall 
take  my  flight  to  that  blessed  home, 
'  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  where  the  weary  are  at  rest' " 

She  glided  away  from  me  and  was 
gone.'      ^ 


IX. 


THK  LXTTia. 

The  days  dragged  on,  bringing  with 
them  fresh  grief  for  me,  as  I  watched 
May's  cheek  grow  thinner  and  paler,^  «s«- 
cept  when  excitement  called  upa  crimton 
flash.  Her  slender  form  grew  more  slen- 
der still,  her  languid  steps  more  languid. 
My  heart  told  me  that  she  was  fading 
away  like  a  gentle  summer  flower  in  tba 
first  cold  autumn  blasts.  I  never  saw 
anything  like  the  devotion  of  Doctor 
Weston — ^he  watched  each  motion,  each 


glance,  and  strove  to  turn  aside  from  her 
every  care  and  trouble.  When  I  saw  his 
tender  love  for  my  little  May,  I  did  not 
wonder  that  she  had  gladly  found  a 
refuge  in  that  noble  heart. 

The  spring  had  come  and  I  was  stiU  in 
the  oapitaL  My  home  had  been  beekon- 
ing  to  me  for  many  days,  but  I  could  not 
desert  my  darling  when  she  wanted  me. 

I  promised  to  return  to  £ with  her, 

and  stay  till  after  her  marriage,  which 
was  to  take  place  on  the  1st.  of  May*  I 
wrote  to  my  uncle  to  inform  him  of  my 
plans,  and  in  the  letter  that  I  received  in 
answer,  he  communicate^  a  piece  of  in- 
telligence which  at  first  startled  me,  and 
then  made  the  blood  boil  in  my  veina* 

He  said,  **  you  never  told  me  that  the 
engagement  between  May  and  Edgar  wae 
broken  off,  and  I  was  very  much  sar* 
prised,  a  few  days  before  the  arrival  of 
your  last  letter,  to  receive  a  note  from 
Edgar,  in  which  he  formally  announced 
that  he  was  engaged  to  Miss  Bertha 
Moiner,  and  was  to  be  married  to  her  the 
middle  of  April.  I  hear  that  immedi- 
ately after  their  marriage,  they  will  come 

to  live  near  £ .   Edgar  is  very  young 

to  be  taking  a  wife — not  yet  twenty !  I 
wonder  that  he  should  go  away  from  his 
own  people  to  live,  but  I  suppose  he  will 
only  remain  away  till  he  is  of  age,  when 
he  will  come  into  possession  of  his  own 
fine  estate.  I  sincerely  hope  this  aflbir 
may  turn  out  well,  but  I  doubt  It.  If 
you  remain,  as  you  speak  of  doing,  till 
after  the  Ist.  of  May,  you  will  doubtless 
see  them." 

The  rest  of  the  letter  only  contained 
messages  and  congratulations  for  May. 

I  placed  it  in  her  hand  and  left  her.  I 
paced  up  and  down  my  chamber,  fairly 
furtoos  with  Edgar.  That  ambitious, 
proud  woman  had  duped  him,  that  was 
certun^  aMt  aUsr  my  firti  passion  of 
wmgik  bad  passed  away,  I  only  felt  pity 
for  him,  for  I  knew  he  could  not  be  hap- 
py with  the  thought  of  what  he  had 
lost  always  coming  wf  before  him,  and 
haunting'  bin  fbrever. 

**  Pojr  Edgar,"  I  thought,  "  what  has 
he  gotten  in  exchange  fat  peace,  and  hap- 
piness, and  love,  aad  a  good  conscience  ^ 
Thai  woman  does  not  love  him.    T 
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marries  him  for  position,  and  riches,  and 
a  home.  Who  knows,  who  can  tell  whj 
he  marries  her?'' 

It  was  all  a  mystery  to  me,  and  it  is  to 
this  day. 

When  next  I  met  May,  she  was  per- 
fectly calm  and  composed,  nor  was  there 
a  trace  of  tears  on  her  cheek.  She  gare 
me  the  letter,  and  merely  said, 

'*  Thank  yoor  uncle  for  his  kind 
wishes  and  love." 

She  made  no  mention  of  Edgar,  and 
I  dared  not  hreathe  his  name  to  her. 
Her  grief  was  sacred  in  my  eyes.  I 
knew  that  she  loved  me  as  dearly  as  ever, 
and  that  it  was  not  her  fault  that  the 
blight  that  had  fallen  on  her,  had  chilled 
her  and  frosen  up  as  it  were,  all  the  little 
winning,  loving  ways  that  were  so  sweet 
to  me  in  days  gone  by. 


X. 


TBI  riFTH  or  AFKIL. 

We  left  the  capital  early  in  April, 
when  everything  was  fresh  and  green, 
and  as  I  looked  back  upon  its  beautiful 
bills,  I  thought,  "  how  could  I  have  been 
90  miserable  in  the  midst  of  so  much 
loveliness?"  I  left  it  with  no  regret, 
but  rather  with  feelings  of  relief,  for  the 
saddest  hours  of  my  young  life  had  been 
spent  there,  and  I  fondly  hoped  that  all 
would  be  well  again  when  we  were  once 

more  in  dear  old  E ;  that  May  would 

recover  health  and  spirits  in  her  own  na. 
tive  air.    Alas ! 

We  found  Mrs.  Yere  very  anxious 
about  her,  and  so  she  took  her  in  her 
sisterly  arms,  and  wept  over  her.  I  look* 
ed  to  see  tears  in  May's  eyes,  but,  no, 
there  was  no  moisture  in  thi>se  blue 
orbs ;  only  a  strong  calmness  and  compo- 
sure. 

The  weeks  that  ensued  were  busy  ones, 
and  we  all  strove  to  drown  thought  in 
work,  but  the  sight  of  a  little,  slender, 
drooping  figure  that  sat  ever  in  the  same 
spot,  with  hands  folded  on  her  lap,  and 
eyes  steadfastly  fixed  on  the  broad,  laugh- 
ing waters  of  the  river,  would  upset  our 


calmness,  and  the  tears  tcould  rise  in 
spite  of  all  our  efforts. 

She  faded  day  by  day,  but  we  thought 
that  when  the  bustle  of  preparation  was 
over,  and  she  was  quiet  once  more,  she 
would  be  better.  They  were  to  go  South 
to  Doctor  Weston's  plantation,  and  I 
thought  if  there  were  happiness  for 
May  in  this  world,  she  would  find  it 
there,  in  the  sweet  home  of  one  who 
lived  but  to  make  her  happy. 

Days  passed  on  ;  we  tried  to  cheer  her 
and  rouse  her  from  the  languor  and  half 
stupor  into  which  she  had  fallen,  but 
all  our  efforts  were  fruitless.  "  Time,'' 
I  thought,  "is  the  only  cure  for  grief 
such  as  hers,  and  to  time  we  most 
leave  it" 

I  had  heard  from  undo  Frank,  that 
Edgar's  wedding  was  to  be  tiie  fifth  of 
April,  and  that  on  the  first  of  May  he 
and  his  bride  would  arrive  in  E— — * 
"How  very,  very  strange,"  I  thought; 
"he  brings  his  wife  here  on  May's 
wedding  day  I" 

As  usual,  I  gave  her  uncle's  letter, 
whith  she  read  without  remark  or  com- 
ment of  any  sort,  and  then  returned  it 
to  me. 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  of  April 
dawned  bright  and  dear,  but  soon  a 
heavy  shower  fell,  and  decked  leaf  and 
shrub  and  flower  with  pearly  drops. 
Then  the  sunshine  burst  forth  agiun,  and 
aa  I  stood  at  the  vrindow  and  watched 
the  effect  of  the  beams  on  the  raindropo, 
I  prayed  that  such  might  be  May's  dee* 
tiny.  Her  life  began  in  sunshine,  then 
came  the  heavy,  dark  cloud  of  sorrow  to 
overshadow  it,  but  now  the  sunlight  was 
coming  again,  "  and  oh  !"  I  murmured, 
*'Ood  grant  that  the  cloud  be  rolled 
away  forever  1" 

May  remained  in  her  own  room  all 
that  day,  and  would  admit  no  one^  not 
even  Mrs.  Yere. 

We  bad  to  content  ounelves  with 
looking  on  her  dainty  little  bride's 
dotbes.  As  I  sat  there,  sewing  away, 
my  thoughts  would  dwell  on  Edgar 
Travis.  I  felt  sure  that  he  was  not  hap- 
py, and  I  thought  with  horror  of  having 
to  receive,  as  my  cousin,  that  hateful  wo- 
man with  the  bold  black  eyes. 
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Thi8  vras  Edgar's  wedding  daj,  and 
how  different  from  the  one  I  had  pictur- 
ed to  myself,  where  blue  ejes  looked 
loTinglj  on  him,  and  broum  carls  hid  the 
girlish,  rosy  cheek  from  his  fond  gaze. 
Ah,  Edgar  Travis !  did  not  thoughts  of 
those  eyes  and  those  curls  come  between 
you  and  your  vows  that  day  T  When 
you  plighted  your  troth,  was  not  "  I,  Ed- 
ffor,  take  thee^  May/'  spoken  in  your 
heart,  though  the  name  of  Bertha  was 
on  your  lips  Y 

"  The  heart  that  bos  truly  loved,  never 
forgets,"  and  I  know,  that  truly  did 
you  love  May  Vivian. 

The  neit  day  May  was  more  herself 
than  I  had  seen  her  for  many  weeks. 
She  talked,  and  even  laughed  and  jested 
a  little ;  consequently  our  spirits  rose, 
and  we  wore  very  merry  and  hopeful. 

That  day  passed  quickly,  and  the  next, 
and'  the  next,  and  each  day  we  thought 
she  improved  a  little,  mentally  as  well  as 
bodily.  The  work  went  on  briskly  now, 
with  May's  nimble  little  fingers  to  help, 
'*  and  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell." 

A  few  more  days  were  all  that  remain- 
ed of  the  fickle  month  of  April,  and  the 
sweet  May  was  coming  with  crown  of 
flowers,  with  gush  of  waters,  and  with 
song  of  birds ;  but  we  thought  the  faint 
roses  on  the  cheeks  of  our  May,  the 
sweetest,  brightest  things  the  gentle 
spring  could  bring. 

]>r.  Weston  had  come,  and  he  looked 
to  pleased  and  joyful  when  he  found 
May  looking  better,  and  m(»re  cheerful, 
that  my  heart  warmed  towards  him  more 
and  more. 

Those  latter  days  of  April  were  very 
quiet,  sweet  hours  for  May  and  myself. 
I  love  to  look  back  to  them  now,  and 
think  over  all  that  passed  between  us. 
The  curtain  seemed  lifted  away  from  her 
heart,  and  she  was  again  the  loving  lit- 
tle friend  that  she  had  been  in  days  of 
yore.  I  love  to  think  of  her  affection 
for  me,  which  showed  itself  then  in 
many  little  ways  that  belonged  to  May 
alone.  My  precious  child  I  She  would 
come  and  kneel  by  me,  and  lay  her  curly 
head  on  my  shoulder,  and  murmur  lov- 
ing words  in  my  ear.  She  would  whis- 
per how  dear  as  I  was  to  her ;  how  oonld 


she  do  without  her  darling  Lily  ?  She 
was  never  merry,  but  she  was  cheerful 
and  placid.  There  was  a  shadow  of  sor- 
row and  grave  thought  in  her  blue  eyes 
now,  which  had  not  been  there  in  the 
days  of  her  wild  hoppiness,  but  I  loved 
her  even  more  than  I  had  d  >ne  then. 

The  last  day  came.  It  was  one  of  the 
fairest  of  the  blithe  spring-time.  Not  a 
olond  was  to  be  seen,  and  May  and  I  es* 
oaped  from  the  turmoil  in  the  house, 
and  ran  down  to  the  river  banks.  There 
was  one  pretty  little  "zephyr"  floating 
on  the  bright  waters.  We  jumped  in» 
and  were  borne  gently  oot  on  the  broad 
bosom  of  the  river. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  day.  As  I 
looked  up  into  that  infinite  blue,  and 
thought  of  the  sorrow  and  suffering  on 
this  earth,  I  "  longed  for  the  wings  of  a 
dove,  that  I  might  flee  away  and  be  al 
rest."  The  waves  rippled  and  sai&g  un- 
der the  boat ;  the  sky  laughed  above  us ; 
the  wind  rustled  in  the  tender,  green 
leaves  of  the  noble  trees  on  the  sloping 
banks ;  the  birds  almost  burst  their  tiny 
throats,  making  sweet  melody  to  €k>d, 
and  the  little  wild  flowers  blossomed  like 
gems  in  the  shady,  green  grass,  close  to 
the  water's  edge. 

May  lay  on  the  cushioned  seat  with 
her  head  on  my  lap.  The  up-turned  face 
had  a  glorified  look  on  it  that  startled 
me. 

"  May,"  I  whispered. 

**  Don't  speak,"  she  said,^  but  she  took 
my  hand  and  held  it  tightly  in  both  hers, 
and  thus  she  lay  for  hours. 

Memory  brought  back  to  me,  as  we 
fioated  silently  on  that  bright  river,  all 
the  happy  hours  we  had  passed  together, 
and  as  I  pondered,  a  strange  feeling 
came  over  me.  I  knew  within  myself 
that  this  was  the  last  time  that  May 
would  ever  thus  clasp  my  hand, — ^the 
last  time  she  would  ever  lay  that  little 
head  upon  my  knee.  It  did  not  make 
me  feel  sad  at  all.  There  was  even  a 
sensation  of  pleasure  in  my  heart,  as 
if  it  was  whispered  to  me,  that  she 
would  be  happy ;  therefore,  I  could  not 
be  utterly  miserable. 

I  drew  her  closer  to  me,  and  kissed 
her.    A  wondrous  peace  came  upon  mr 
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with  the  touch  of  those  sweat  lips.  I 
knew  she  was  at  rest  I  knew  that  no 
matter  what  happened  now,  May  would 
he  free  from  sorrow  forerer. 

When  the  sun  was  low  in  the  western 
sky  we  put  back  to  shore.  I  thought  as 
we  wandered  on  the  bank  under  the 
trees,  **  A  day  like  this  is  worth  to  the 
soul  more  than  all  the  revels  and  fes- 
tiTities  of  many  years.  It  seems  to  bes* 
tow  a  holy  calm  and  quietude,  and  to  fit 
«s  for  the  toils  and  cares  of  life.'' 

That  night,  the  last  before  her  bridal, 
I  went  to  May's  room*  She  lay  in  the 
moonlight,  looking  like  a  gleam  from 
another  world.  The  meek  face  and 
quiet  eyes  shone  on  me,  as  I  entered 
softly. 

'*Ah,  Lily,  thank  you  for  coming, 
darling.  I  have  been  wanting  you.  There 
is  something  I  must  say  to  you.  I  oould 
not  tell  you  to-day  in  the  bright  snn« 
light,  but  here,  with  the  solemn,  holy 
moon  looking  upon  us,  you  must  listen. 
Sit  by  me  here.  This  is  my  last  mes- 
sage.   Tell  Edgar-r." 

I  started  at  the  name.  She  had  not 
mentioned  him  to  me  since  that  never- 
to-be-forgotten  day  in  the  capital.  With- 
out noticing  my  emotion,  she  contin- 
ued— 

'*Tell  Edgar  that  I  forgive  him  all. 
Tell  him  I  know  now,  that  I  was  a  wsak, 
foolish  little  thing,  and  not  worthy  of 
his  love.  Tell  him  I  pray  he  may  be 
happy  with  the  one  he  has  chosen,  and 
never  think  of  me  save  as  one  who  loved 
him  fondly,  and  valued  his  happiness 
above  her  own.  Will  you  do  this  for  me, 
lily?" 

I  answered  as  clearly  as  I  could,  for 
tears  choaked  my  utterance. 

"Don't  grieve,  Lily.  I  am  at  rest. 
God  bless  you.  You  have  always  been 
good  and  kind  to  poor  little  May.  I 
love  you,  Lily ;  I  have  always  loved  you. 
Do  you  remember  our  first  meeting  7" 

Oh  1  how  well  I  remembered  I  It  was 
then  that  I  first  told  her  of  Edgar,  and 
bade  her  take  care  of  her  heart.  Poor 
heart!  Now  it  was  broken,  withered. 
She  went  on — 

**  You  must  think  of  me  sometimes, 
Lily,  and  above  all,  pray  for  me.    Pray 


that  my  <  faith  iail  not'  And,  Lily,  if 
I  should  die  soon,  will  you  say  to  Harry 
that  'tis  best;  that  I  had  but  a  broken 
heart  to  give  him.  And  comfort  him, 
Lily ;  do  not  let  him  grieve  too  much 
for  me." 

*'  May,  darling,  you  must  not  talk  sor- 
rowfully this  last  night  of  your  maiden 
life.  Look  hopefully  to  the  bright  fu- 
ture^ and  think  of  the  peace  in  store  fn 
you."  I 

'<  No,  Lily,  if  I  live,  my  path  vriO  be 
ever  in  the  shadow.  The  sunshine  is  all 
gone." 

She  shut  her  gentle  eyes,  and  I  bent 
over  her  and  kissed  her.  She  opened 
them  again — 

'« God  bless  you,  Lily  I" 

And  so  I  left  her. 


xn. 


IT  IS  WILL. 


How  shall  I  vmte  it  I  Oh,  friend  1  long 
and  weary  years  have  rolled  on  since  that 
May-day,  but  the  misery  is  fresh  in  my 
heart  I  had  sweet  dreams  that  night  of 
my  little  May,  and  I  awoke  in  the  morn- 
ing as  blithe  as  a  bird.  The  robins  were 
singing  outside  my  window,  and  as  I 
threw  it  open,  and  let  in  the  sweet  May- 
breeze,  I  felt  glad  that  I  was  alive.  I 
thanked  God  for  life,  and  youth,  and 
health.  My  little  robins  and  I  sang 
praises  to  our  Giver  of  all  good,  and  when 
I  was  dressed  I  opened  my  door,  intend- 
ing to  pay  May  a  visit,  and  awaken  her 
with  a  kiss,  on  this  her  bridal  mom,  but 
I  determined  first  to  go  to  the  garden  and 
gather  for  her  some  firesh  rose-buds.  I 
revelled  for  a  while  amid  the  lovely  and 
delicious  blossoms,  and  then  flew  up-stairs 
with  my  hands  full  of  the  beauties,  all 
wet  with  dew.  I  opened  May's  door  soft- 
ly, and  went  in.  I  could  not  see  her  face, 
as  she  lay  turned  away  from  the  window, 
and  I  thought  I  would  creep  up  and  throw 
the  dewy  flowers  over  her,  and  thus  avrft- 
ken  her.  I  did  so,  but  the  sweet  things 
fell  unheeded  round  her;  she  did  not 
move.  I  leant  over  her,  and  peeped  in 
her  £ace  half  hidden  in  the  white  pillow. 
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What  was  it  that  drove  the  life-blood  in 
waves  back  to  my  heart  ?  I  toacbed  her 
little  hand ;  it  was  cold,  cold  as  ice.  I 
screamed,  and  fell,  but  I  remember  no 
more. 

When  I  recovered  my  consciousness,  I 
was  in  my  own  room,  on  the  bed,  and 
May's  maid  stood  by  me  weeping. 

<*  What  is  it  7"  I  cried,  but  I  had  hard- 
ly spoken,  when  it  all  come  over  me  like 
a  flash.  May  was  dead  I  I  had  felt  the 
cold  hand.  I  shuddered  at  the  thought. 
She  was  dead — dead  in  her  youth  and 
beauty,  and  sweetness ;  cut  off  from  all 
who  loved  her  in  this  world  forever  I  But 
as  this  overwhelming  tide  of  agony  came 
over  me,  I  remembered  her  own  words 
spoken  to  me  the  last  night  of  her  life ; 
"  I  am  al  rest  I''  She  was  happy,  why 
should  I  weep  T  But  when  grief  comes 
to  us  in  this  world,  tears  are  the  sweet 
messengers  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  sent 
to  comfort  our  poor  stricken  hearts,  and 
to  bind  us  closer  to  that  Heaven,  where 
"  Grod  Himself  shall  wipe  all  tears  from 
our  eyes.''  As  she  had  said,  if  she  had 
lived,  her  life  "  would  have  been  in  the 
shadow ;  the  sunshine  was  all  gone."  It 
was  best — I  wept  silently  for  some  time, 
and  when  I  had  in  some  measure  recov- 
ered my  composure,  I  asked  Bosa  where 
Mrs.  Vere  was. 

"In  the  parlour,  with  Dr.  Weston,*' 
This  was  the  first  time  the  idea  of  his  an- 
guish had  been  presented  to  my  mind. 

"  Oh  1"  I  cried,  "  who  told  him  ?"  Rosa 
said  that  Mrs.  Vere  had  sent  for  him,  and 
had  been  alone  with  him  ever  since.  In 
the  midst  of  her  own  grief,  she  had 
thought  of  his,  and  was  now  comforting 
him  with  gentle,  tender  words. 

I  must  not  dwell  on  the  sorrows  of 
those  days.  On  the  third  of  May,  our 
little  blossom  was  to  be  laid  among  her 
wild-wood  sisters,  on  the  shores  of  that 
ever-sounding  river,  which  seemed  to 
ohant  a  requiem  for  the  departed  one. 

We  all  seemed  to  be  in  a  stupor.  The 
blow  was  so  sudden  that  we  could  not  re- 
alize it,  and  I  could  not  believe  that  the 
cold,  motionless  form,  in  -that  chamber, 
was  all  that  remained  to  us  of  our  May. 
True  it  had  her  own  sweet  smile,  but 
those  blue  eyes,  that  were  wont  to  beam 


so  brightly  on  me,  were  closed  forever. 
I  could  think  of  her  as  an  angel  in  glory, 
free  from  all  pain  and  sorrow,  and  at  rest^ 
but  when  I  thought  that  I  would  never 
again  on  earth  see  her  merry  face,  my 
tears  almost  blinded  me.  I  lay  on  the 
oouch  during  those  two  days  with  hardly 
the  power  to  move  or  even  speak.  I  could 
not  think,  and  my  tears  at  last  refused  to 
flow.  Mrs,  Vere  would  come  often  to  me, 
and  we  would  talk  of  our  darling,  as  if 
she  were  only  gone  for  a  little  time.  She 
told  me  of  poor  Dr.  Weston.  He  was  al- 
most beside  himself.  He  would  only  re- 
main till  all  was  over,  and  then  he  would 
go  South.  Not  to  that  home  where  he 
had  thought  to  take  a  litUe  bride,  but  to 
a  distant  plantation. 

The  third  day  came.  I  went  early  in 
the  morning,  to  take  a  last  look  at  my 
lost  darling.  She  was  even  more  lovely 
than  when  in  life. 

Her  eyes  were  closed  peacefully,  and 
there  was  a  smile  on  her  lips,  and  a  look 
of  perfect  rest. 

Her  little  hands  were  folded  on  her  bo- 
som, and  white  rosebuds  were  scattered 
over  her. 

"  Oh  I  May,"  I  cried,  "  how  can  I  give 
you  il^  to  the  desolate  tomb  7" 

A  voice  behind  me  answered,  "  not  to 
the  tomb,  but  to  a  home  of  joy  and  peace 
in  Heaven.  Are  you  not  willing  that  she 
should  be  happy,  even  though  we  are  left 
desolate?" 

I  was  softened  at  once,  and  turned  to 
Dr.  Weston.  He  had  altered  fearfully, 
and  his  face  was  haggard.  With  many 
tears  we  stood  together  and  gazed  silent- 
ly and  fondly  on  the  pale  form  of  her  we 
loved  so  well. 


xm. 


THS  LAST  LEAF. 


All  was  ready.  We  had  looked  our 
last  forever  on  all  that  was  mortal  of  May 
Vivian,  and  they  were  bearing  her  to  her 
grave  by  the  river-side.  As  the  proces- 
sion slowly  moved  from  the  house,  a  '^^"^v. 
elling  carriage  dashed  by  very  o 
but  not  before  I  had  seen  that  Bdf 
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iFia  sat  in  it,  and  by  his  tide,  the  who  was 
BOW  his  wife.  I  never,  neoer,  to  mj  dy- 
ing day,  shall  forget  the  look  of  agony 
that  passed  over  his  face,  as  he  saw  the 
eoffin  draped  with  white,  take  its  solemn 
way  from  Mrs.  Yere's  door.  In  that  look 
I  saw  the  anguish  of  his  life.  I  knew 
then  that  his  heart  was  baried  in  that  si- 
lent grave,  under  the  wild  flowers. 

I  dare  not  dwell  on  this  sad  period  of 
my  life.  I  left  Mrs.  Vere's  a  week  after 
May's  foneral,  for  my  moan  tain  home, 
Ibr  whose  quiet  I  longed.  During  that 
week  I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  Edgar  Tra- 
fis,  nor  did  I  wish  to. 

Poor  Dr.  Weston  started  South,  the 
fourth  of  May,  and  we  saw  him  no  more. 
He  lives  on  his  estate,  amongst  his  peo- 
ple, doing  good  to  all,  but  he  is  a  broken- 
hearted man,  and  he  longs  for  his  earthly 
pOgrimage  to  end.  His  noble  aots  will 
meet  their  reward  in  the  "  Land  of  the 
Hereafter.*' 


I  reached  my  home,  and  there  my  re- 
collection ceases.  I  was  ill  for  months 
with  a  brain  fever,  and  when  I  at  last 
grew  better,  the  mountains  were  brilliant 
in  their  autumn  robes. 

I  was  told  that  Mr.  and  Bfrs.  Travis 
had  gone  abroad,  and  I  asked  no  more 
about  them. 

My  friend !  my  labour  of  love  is  at  an 
end.  It  has  been  a  pleasure,  as  well  as 
pain,  to  me,  to  recall  those  bright,  happy 
days  of  my  yodth,  and  the  sorrow  which 
shadowed  my  whole  after  life. 

May  Vivian  still  Kves  in  the  memories 
of  those  who  loved  her,  and  her  sweet 
face  is  engraven  on  their  hearts. 

In  that  bourne  of  everlasting  rest  and 
peace,  for  which  she  longed,  she  sings  the 
song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  and  there 
one  dsy,  we  shall  meet  again,  never  to 
part,  for  we  know  that  she  is  not  lost,  bui 
gone  before. 

God  lovbd  hkb,  and  shb  mid! 


IN  THE  CITY. 

I  am  sick  of  the  joyless  joys, 

Of  the  life  I  am  living  here- 
of the  heartless  smiles,  and  the  gilded  toys. 

And  the  din  that  tortures  the  earl 

I  think  of  my  woodland  ways, 
And  the  sunshine,  merry  and  free— 

Of  the  blooming  flowers  of  my  early  days — 
And  the  oriole  gay,  in  the  tree ! 

I  see  the  old  hall  where  the  hours 

Fled  by  like  a  rosy  dream — 
I  wander  again  'mid  the  dear  sweet  fiowersg 

And  sail  on  the  laughing  stream. 

I  awake — all  around  is  the  din 

Of  the  selfish  and  hurrying  throng — 

The  battle  of  fraud  and  the  taint  of  sin 
As  the  mad  crowd  rushes  along. 

I  flush,  and  my  right  hand  grasps 
At  a  weapon  to  strike  to  my  feet 

The  stealthy  tiger,  the  hissing  asp 
That  crawls  in  the  dust  of  the  street. 
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But  I  mm  irom  the  sickening  sight 

With  soom  for  the  grin  and  the  lies, 
I  see  the  old  scenes  of  a  dead  delight, 

And  the  tears  rush  hot  to  mj  eyes  : 

And  I  sob — O  me  1  for  the  hours 

That  I  spent  in  my  woodland  wild, 
Where  the  grave  of  my  mother  is  happy  \rith  flowers, 

That  smile  on  her  sorrowful  child  I 


DESPAIR.— A  FANTASY. 


Night,  the  Monster  Mother  of  111,  with 
her  Bhidd,  hladc  shield,  broad-spread  be- 
yond the  edges  of  the  world,  hid  me. 
Night  put  aloft  her  shield  opon  her  left 
arm,  high  between  me  and  the  glittering 
eyes,  the  stars;  and  with  her  right  hand 
drew  her  black  cloak  around  the  tell-tale 
winds  and  strangled  them. 

Then  it  was  done  I 

Upon  the  morrow,  the  old  Inqnisitor, 
the  Sun,  rose  haughty  in  the  fiast  to 
ehallenge  me  forth  where  I  lay,  and  had 
not  slept  I  went  out  in  answer  to  his 
call.  But  the  hypocrite,  coward!  he 
smiled  me  welcome,  as  he  smiled  before. 
I  sneered  in  his  shining  sanctimonious 
face,  and  I  got  me  back  to  my  chamber, 
unheeding  the  anthem  that  went  up  unto 
God,  spontaneous  from  the  sinless  chil- 
dren of  the  wood,  and  from  the  waters, 
singing  as  they  ran,  and  from  the  beauti- 
ful ones  whose  voices  are  the  fresh  per- 
fumes of  the  morning. 

I  slept — ^vrithout  a  dream. 

Again  the  wonder.  Day,  was  announced 
under  the  vaulted  skies  and  along  the 
red  borders  of  the  circled  Earth ;  the  Sun 
again  whelmed  the  glad  land  with  rivers 
of  tinted  waves,  down-rolling  from  the 
burnished  hills.  I  went  forth  and  stood 
in  the  untainted  flood,  and  breathed  the 
dew-washed  air  that  giveth  Ufe.  I  held 
up  my  hand — white,  soft,  woman's  hand. 
The  stream  of  light  poured  through  it, 
and  lo  I  it  became  a  five-tongued  flame  of 
blood.     But  it  was   beautiful — for  the 


blood  was  all  mine  own,  all  tn'iftm,  and 
none  upon  the  white  hand. 

I  stood  there.  And  from  unseen  ships 
laden  with  the  sweet  life  of  flowers,  that 
were  floating  past  me,  the  incense  of  Eden 
came.  The  blessedness  of  that  first  hour 
of  the  young  Day  was  heaped  upon  me, 
as,  of  old,  the  lad  Abel  heaped  fruits  upon 
his  rude  and  rocky  altar.  And  a  Zephyr, 
the  tenderest  I  knew  of  all  the  daughters 
of  the  Dawn,  came  to  me,  timidly,  and 
lifted  the  black  locks  (they  had  not  grown 
a-sudden  gray)  from  my  brow,  and  kissed 
me  with  pure,  holy,  maiden  lips. 

When,  by  these  homages  which  Nature's 
mute  vassals  pay  to  Man,  their  Lord,  I 
found  no  transformation  had  been  wrought 
upon  me  outwardly,  I  returned  to  my 
Tower  and  to  my  chamber,  and  scanned 
me  in  the  glass. 

And  I  knew  myself.  There  was  no 
change  there — nay,  not  so  much  as  the 
beginnings  of  those  faint  lines,  mal- 
ourved,  that  tell  quickly  the  story  of  the 
changed  soul  within.  The  eye  that 
quailed  before  naught  but  the  angry  sun, 
still  burned  with  darkness,  as  a  night 
when  great  fires  rage  under  the  horison; 
and  the  mouth  which  scarce  could  quiver 
at  its  master's  bidding,  was  rigid  still, 
and  uninforming  as  Death  itself. 

Soon  I  paced  gravely  the  thorough- 
fares where  all  the  air  was  trembling  with 
the  spying  fbrces  of  human  intuit?'^'' 
intuition  that  of  its  own  bidding 
the  hidden  things  of  the  wicked 
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reads  best  when  most  opposed.  The 
ordeal  was  brief.  Men  did  not  tkmm  me, 
women  did  not  tarn  away  sboddering. 
Tben  I  Ten  tared  into  the  homea  of  the 
innocent.  Children  came  to  my  knees,  to 
prattle  there,  and  dogs  licked  mj  hand — 
the  hand  that  had  blood  in  it,  when  I 
held  it  up  to  the  sun  I 

I  grew  cbeerfal  then. 

Dajs,  weeks,  months,  passed  thus.  The 
•eaeons  returned  after  their  kind,  anfold- 
tbe  old  sweet  miracles  of  the  forest,  the 
farm,  the  orchard  life,  until  the  complete 
Year  had  blessed  me,  as  it  doth  bless  all 
of  human  birth,  and  left  me,  with  the 
rest,  thankless,  and  not  wonder-stricken. 

"  No  spiritual  change  hath  passed  upon 
me.  Can  a  deed  transform  the  soul? 
Then  why  aUers  not  Naiore  in  her  pro. 
cessions,  ordered  as  they  are  by  Him  who 
katoth  Sinr 

Anon  came  Arrogance  to  me,  and  i»* 
habited  my  strong  heart.  Wide  and  far 
and  long  I  searched  to  find  the  thing 
which  oould  fright  me.  In  dead  men's 
eyes,  in  the  charnel  hooses  of  the  mur- 
dered, amid  pestilences  which  men  call 
"  Qod's  avengings,"  I  sought  in  vain.  I 
slept  in  shrouds,  I  wore  the  garments  of 
suicides,  lired  in  haunted  habitations,  in 
tain. 

Some  Sabbath  eyening  bells,  and  the 
intwined  prayers  of  a  young  mother  and 
her  lisping  child,  strove  to  daunt  me — 
strove  in  vain. 

"Menl  fools  I  weakling  fools  1  a  delu- 
sion, forged  by  cunning  priests  upon  the 
idle  stithies  of  their  shallow  brains,  hath 
rendered  you  wicked  in  your  own  seem- 
ing. Te,  whose  eye-lids  have  fallen  parar 
lysed  by  superstitious  fears;  ye,  who  are 
bondsmen  of  the  withered  leaf,  rustling 
before  the  cold  wind ;  ye  who  slink  aghast 
at  shadows — oomCb  I  can  gi?e  yoa  whole* 
some  counseL'^ 

How,  as  to  some  colossal  Idol,  in 
whose  grim  presence  and  for  whose 
honour  the  generations  of  Cannibals 
held  bloody  orgies  in  the  night  of  Time — 
how,  as  at  such  Idol  would  men,  with 
eye-balls  half  unsocketed,  stare  at  me, 
monumental  for  the  horror  of  that  deed 
I  did,  under  the  shield  of  Night,  with 
this  white  hand.    How  would  they  stare, 


if  they  but  knew.  But  I  swd  «  silence!" 
And  my  face  was  dumb.  And  I  com- 
manded the  delusions  of  the  priests  to 
crouch  unto  me,  and  I  spumed  thtf  phan- 
tom life  out  of  them.  '*  There  is  no  re- 
morse and  no  despair — ^it  is  weakness, 
misnamed." 

This  was  Hell's  charity.  I  threw  it 
from  my  window  to  the  listening  Air  and 
to  the  idl-devouring  Dark. 

If  the  bungling  apprenticee  of  Crime — 
the  Assassin,  the  Poisoner,  the  Parricide — 
could  have  appropriated  the  comfort  and 
strength  that  lay  in  these  words,  I,  who 
had  abundantly  to  spare  of  the  latter,  was 
not  unwilling. 

It  chanced  to  me  in  the  latter  days  to 
see  the  siok  sun  weary  in  the  west,  tam- 
ing to  the  crystal  wall  that  he  might  die. 
I  would  go  forth  to  learn  of  him  how  it 
should  be  with  me  when  the  brief  hours 
of  my  strength  were  over.  Whether, 
after  the  sinking  of  this  mortal  frame  to 
earth,  there  would  follow  straightway 
another  rising?  In  what  dime?  And 
unto  what  end? 
ThisI  wouldaskof  the  uckanddyingorb. 

My  stepe  led  me  to  the  Wood. 

Because  the  Wood  was  beautiful,  and 
because  the  trees  grew  statelier  as  my 
steps  adTanced,  I  wandered  far,  unmind- 
ful of  the  Sun,  whieh  lingered  to  be 
questioned  ere  his  setting. 

Statelier  grew  the  trees,  towering  in 
the  blithe  evening  air.  Under  the  shadow 
of  their  multitudinous  leaves,  I  strode 
peacefully  onward.  I  envied  not  them 
that  flitted  homeward  out  of  the  deep 
sky,  nor  them  that  leaped  merrily  along 
the  high  branches.  So  sweet  was  it, 
cool,  and  calm  in  the  shaded  aisles  of  the 
Wood. 

But,  now,  the  trees  which  wen  yonng 
when  first  I  entered  the  Wood,  and 
through  whose  splendid  prime  I  had  bat 
lately  passed — now,  the  trees  were  old, 
old  and  gray. 

Gnarled  were  the  great  roots,  protrud- 
ing in  thick  serpent  curves  out  of  the  dry 
dark  earth.  Contorted  the  mighty  boleSb 
Twisted  and  abraptly  shortened  the  huge 
limbs. 

And  never  a  leaf  stirred  upon  the 
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stantod  tops,  nor  melled  beneath  the  old, 
won  boQ^a*  For  leavee,  aliye  or  deed, 
there  were  none.    And  all  was  still  there. 

And  lol  while  I  gazed,  the  gray  things 
of  this  ancient  forest  took  shapes,  human 
shapes,  shapes  of  agony.  The  story  of 
the  Laocoon,  Niobe,  the  Gladiator,  each 
in  a  thousand  horrid  versions,  was  told 
there.  Hre-forms  from  the  Inferno  were 
there.  The  lost  in  Gehenna.  And  all 
the  ehildren  of  Torture — mis-shapen  be- 
yond the  madness  of  imagination,  yet 
homaa  still,  were  multiplied  near  and  far 
and  wide  in  the  hoary  trunks  of  this 
strange  Wood.    The  sufferers  spake  not. 

And  behold!  when  my  musing  foot* 
Btepe  brought  me  where  the  sky  shone  in 
the  open  space  beyond  the  Wood — be- 
hold! in  Uie  interspaces  between  the 
writhing  forms — forms  now  ebon-black— 
between  these  were  seen  radiant  Angel- 
shapes,  shapes  of  living  light,  placed  in 
all  sweet  attitudes  of  pity,  as  if  sorrow- 
ing fbr  the  black  and  tortured  Forms. 

Methought  it  was  a  pretty  sight. 

Then  same  angry  mutterings.  Faraway. 

I  olimbed  the  full  height  of  that  wooded 
monster  which  seemed  stricken  most  in 
agony,  and  looked  abroad. 

From  wall  to  wall,  stretohed  all  athwart 
the  broadest  scope  of  heaven,  I  saw  the 
savage  and  dark-rolling  elond  whioh  had 
gene  her  full  term  and  was  rife  for  the 
tempest  in  her  womb. 

Pesoending,  I  sat  me  down,  tranquilly 
to  await  the  coming. 

It  came — the  tempest 

Without  prdude  of  big  pattering  drope 
and  lltfnl  winds.  It  fell  suddenly.  It 
bust  down — as  will  burst  the  spheres  on 
that  day  when  God's  anger  shall  omsh 
the  shining  bubbles  of  the  Universe. 

Loud,  load,  and  fiercely —with  light- 
Bittg,  with  wind  and  thunder,  with  htffaed 
and  shrieking  waters — it  fought  in  that 
strange  Wood  of  the  Tortured.  '  Ah!  to 
see  them — the  black  fiend-trunks— • 
through  that  glare  and  fight.  All  dancing 
BOW  in  agony.  Pitying  Angel-shapes  all 
gone.    To  see  them. 

It  was  good,. it  was  good,  it  was  good. 

The  bellowing  blast  answered  back  to 


the  thunder,  roaring  in  the  hollow  skies. 
The  while,  with  violet  rapiers  lunging 
incessantly,  the  lightning  cleft  this  ba^ 
tling  din,  and  stabbed  with  fire  the  gray 
trees,  UU  hot  flames  spouted  unquenoh- 
able  from  their  tops. 

Amid  this  rage^  through  the  hail  of 
huge  limbs  wrenohed  oif  and  hurled  sav- 
agely abroad,  and  amid  the  gnarled  roots, 
hideously  up-torn,  I  paced  nnhurt,  serene. 

I  compared  the  thunder  to  the  mnster- 
drum  of  Hell.  And  the  courage  and  the 
pride  and  the  strength  and  the  very  joy 
of  war,  thrilled  me. 

Of  the  lightning,  I  said  : 

''Thus  shot  Latona's  son  his  death- 
dealing  arrowa  into  the  Achaean  Campb'' 

And  I  smiled.  The  school  had  oome 
to  me  again — ^here— in  this  Wood  of  the 
Agonised,  drenched  with  tempest,  dreneb- 
ed  yet  burning,  oh  I  how  glorioaely.  Glo- 
riously I 

'« Why,  0 1  wind,"  I  eried,  •*  art  then 
so  partial  in  thy  rage?  Why  wrench 
asunder  these  aged  and  inanimate  trees  ? 
Am  I  not  here  V* 

'*  If  thou  wast  bold,  0 !  wind,  thoo 
would'st  crush  me,  and  lift  me  aloft  and 
tie  me  by  my  broken  limbs  to  yonder 
bough,  and  there  leave  me,  a  target  for 
this  swift-fencing  lightning." 

"  But  thou  dreadeet  me— thou,  and  the 
lightning  with  thee." 

I  grew  tired  of  this  noisy  pantomime, 
and  walked  out  of  the  Wood  to  the  open 
space  beyond. 

The  space  was  wide  on  every  side,  save 
one — behind.  It  stretohed  far  out  from 
me.    It  was  not  fertile^ 

But  the  way  was  sloping,  and  I  walked 
onward. 

The  sun  was  set.  Set,  and  I  had  not 
questioned  him.  But  there  vras  a  yellow 
twilight — enough  to  guide  my  slow  foot- 
steps over  the  smooth  way,  that  went 
ever  sloping. 
And  as  I  went  walking.  I  talked  to  myself. 

'*  In  the  storra-tom  Wood  behind  me,  I 
tasted  the  last  of  joy. 

"  How  strong  and  calm  I  was ! 

''The  breath  that  oame  within  and 
went  without  me  there,  had  the  power  not 
the  fiiry  of  the  storm. 
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"  All  haman  joys,  I  sucked  insipid — 
long  ago.  Of  those  delights,  forbidden 
because  tbej  are  named  '  crimes/  I  knew 
more  than  man  hath  known  or  can  know. 

**  I  forefee  that  I  shall  soon  be  weary." 

Thus  thinking  aload,  I  walked  onward, 
downward.  A  long  tame,  I  eo  walked. 
The  way  was  sloping,  smooth. 

Strange,  how  this  twilight  lingers  I 
What  deUins  the  night?    Doth  it^ 
too,  fear  me  and  retreat  before  me?" 

And  now — now,  I  saw  how  sterile  the 
■pace  was.  Of  dark  grey  soil— herbless 
— utterly  without  life.  And  it  stretched 
wide  and  far. 

**  Dark  grey  beneath.  Above,  dull  yel- 
low. It  is  not  doud — ^it  is  not  sky.  Oh  1 
what  is  it  ? 

"  I  hear  no  sound — the  air  is  dead.  I 
■ee  no  living  thing.  It  is  not  good  to  be  here. 

**  I  will  go  back,  I  will  go  back  to  the 
hoary  wood  and  to  the  tempestuous  winds 
•gain.    Tes,  I  will  go  quickly  back." 

Many,  many  leagues  I  returned,  but 
found  not  the  Wood  nor  felt  the  stir  of  the 
living  air.  Wide,  wide,  wide,  the  dark 
grey  desert  reached.  And  that  yellow 
twilight  prevailed  and  canopied  me. 

My  steps  went  busy  then.  North  and 
Sou^  and  East  and  West  they  went,  but 
never  went  they  beyond  tlie  borders  of 
that  dark  grey  soil,  from  out  that  sickly 
twilight. 

Unfatigned,  I  sat  me  down.  I  hunger- 
ed not  nor  thirsted.    I  bowed  my  head. 

And  iime  rolled  on. 

On,  on,  on,  on. 

And  time  rolled  on. 

My  bowed  head  was  raised.  And  a 
wild  voice  did  cry  aloud: 

"  How  many  centuries  have  died  since 
I  sat  me  here  T  Where  is  the  life  with- 
out me— the  life  of  men,  of  beasts,  birds, 
inseots,  flowers,  of  the  breathing,  motion- 
fulair?    There  i0a«  such  life.     Whmf 

JS&wf Was  there  ever  aught  beside 

this  ghastly  cope,  which  bends  not,  as 
bent  Heaven's  blue  arch,  but  lies  flat 
above  me,  and  this  leaden,  measureless 
expanse  ?  Which  is  the  dream,  the  Past, 
or  this  Stagnation  here  V 

And  none  did  answer  the  wild  voioe. 

It  continued : 

"  What  is  it  that  cries  queedons  at  me 


here?  Is  it  some  madman  lost  in  his  own 
mournful  mood  ?  This,  all  this,  is  idiocy 
staring  at  itself— at  its  vacant  soul." 

And  when  the  husky  voice  had  rested 
a  little  space,  it  continued : 

"I  have  been  strong,  even  unto  pa- 
tience. For  I  was  mad  and  dreaming — 
and  hoped.  I  am  better  now.  I  will  no 
more  of  this — I  will  end  it— be  the  end 
what  it  may — the  Hell  priests  prate  about, 
or  worse  than  that 

*'  My  dagger  is  here — here  nestled  at 
my  heart.  I  have  proved  it  I  know  I 
can  trust  it 

**  What  life  is  in  thee,  thou  keen  and 
shining  blade,  I  wot  well.  And  now 
another  life  is  thine.  Ah  I  thou  art  beau- 
tiful, for  thou  art  eloquent  of  Death — 
sweet  Death. 

*'  Thus,  and  thus,  and  IIUis,  I  end  it" 

"Oh I  terrible  and  omnipotent  God, 
have  mercy,  have  mercy  on  me.  Take 
back,  take  back  thy  gift  of  life  which 
thou  gavest  me,  and  I  did  ask  it  Or,  if 
I  must  live,  let  me  live  where  there  is 
other  life.  If,  at  last,  I  pale  before  thee, 
I  will  not  lie — will  not  flout  thee  with 
forced  and  feigned  repentance.  Demon  I 
was  from  the  womb,  and  demon  I  will  re- 
mun.  I  wish  it  Let  me  go  hence,  and 
I  will  purchase  eternal  torture  such  as 
man  nor  devil  ever  earned.  Let  me  go 
henoe,  for  this  dead  waste  doth  fright  me. 

"  Oh  God  1  the  world  which  in  my  mad 
dream  existed,  was  not  too  good  for  me. 
Assassins  are  there,  and  poisoners,  and 
murderers  of  babes,  and  cannibals,  and 
worse  than  these — hypocrites,  who  wor- 
ship sin  in  thy  name.  It  were  sweet  to 
be  with  these,  and  to  exoel  them  all,  as  I 
have  excelled.  Oh  1  let  me  go  back  to 
them. 

"  Thou  wilt  not. 

"  Then  send  me  here  scorpions  for  my 
friends.  Give  but  a  vulture  to  fly  under 
this  yellow  pall,  and  eye  me  with  hungry 
hate.  Let  a  single  poisonous  weed  spring 
up  beside  me,  to  cheer  me  with  its  noi- 
some presence.    Let — 

^  Alas !  my  plaining  will  never  reach 
Him. 

*'  Coward  that  I  am,  why  are  not  my 
prayers  curses.    Curses  they  are  to  Him 
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— blaspbemy  to  Him.  Yefc  of  what  ayail 
are  prajera  or  curses  here  !  This  is  some 
unformed  or  blasted  planet,  wbich  even 
Omni^ience  hatb  forgotten. 

"  I  will  not  yield." 

So  I  rose  and  stood  npon  mj  ieet,  and 
looked  once  more  to  find  the  Wood,  tbe 
storm  J  Wood,  the  blessed  Wood»  wherein 
life,  life  of  warring  elements,  was. 

"  Mine  ejesaredim — too  dim  to  search 
this  terrible  expanse. 

'*  Bat — what»  oh  I  what  are  those  on- 
even  oatlines  far,  far  off  upon  the  dreary 
horison?  What  can  they  be  but — ah! 
no — I  deceive  myself.  Tet,  yes,  yes,  yes, 
Uiey  are,  they  must  be  the  tops  of  the 
Wood— the  hoary  Wood  I" 

Along  the  dark  grey  plain  I  sped,  as 
speed  the  comets  on  their  inward  courses. 
The  wood  is  distant,  but  I  am  on  the 
wings  of  eagles — ^young  eagles,  swoop- 
ing to  their  prey.  The  wood  is  distant, 
hot  I  am  speeding;  and  now—'*  how  could 
I  have  mistaken  them.  Those  summits 
are  not  the  tops  of  trees — they  are  the 
pinnacles  of  mountains— of  great  moun- 
tains, that  give  birth  to  streams — streams 
thai  leap  and  dance  in  all  the  joy  of 
life,  of  living  motion." 

My  feet  are  shod  with  lightning  at  the 
sight — but — alas  I  alasl  my  swifb  feet 
have  brought  me  all  too  near. 
*  '*  There  is  no  verdure  on  these  moun- 
tains. They  are  dark— darker  than  the 
dark  grey  sand  whereon  I  tread.  And  no 
white  cloud  floats  peacefully  above  these 
mountains :  only  this  dead  yellow  pall  of 
Dameless  woof  lies  over  them.  But  the 
streams  are  there — they  must  be  there, 
and  it  were  bliss  unspeakable  to  hear  the 
liquid  tinkle  of  the  tiniest  rivulet. 

I  am  in  the  mountains.  They  are  dus- 
ky rocks,  splintered  but  unworn,  heaped 
and  piled,  enormous,  where  chaos  in  his 
frensy  hurled  them.  Here  no  moisture 
ever  came. 

"  It  should  make  me  sad  and  weak  to 
see  what  I  here  behold.  But  I  have  no 
sinking  heart,  nor  pain,  nor  any  expecta- 
tion. I  have  a  restlessness  to  climb  these 
jagged  peaks." 

I  stand  upon  the  highest  summit  of 
them  all.  An  immensity  of  desolation 
outspreads  beneath  me.    I  scan  it  with 


deliberation — scan  it  narrowly.  At  its  far- 
thest limit,  I  descry  a  black  and  level  line. 

*<  It  is  the  sea,"  I  say  calmly,  **  the 
mighty  sea,  from  whose  depths  life  first 
came,  and  will  ever  come.  It  is  the  sea, 
and  if  the  sun  shone  above  it,  the  sheen 
of  its  waters  would  reach  to  me  on  this 
dark  and  shattered  pinnacle. 

I  walked  slowly  toward  this  seal 

•*  It  was  deeper  once,"  said  I,  "  than  it 
now  is.  For  I  have  passed  its  ancient 
margin  and  am  descending  to  its  bed. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  this  sea  was  deep,  was  very 
deep." 

And  when  I  oame  to  its  waters,  they 
were  as  ink. 

I  threw  myself  down,  prone  on  my 
breast,  that  I  might  lave  my  hands  and 
brow  in  those  ink-black  waters,  albeit 
they  were  not  fevered,  and  needed  not  to 
be  laved. 

Oh  God  I  Oh  terrible  God  I 

Lo  I  how  this  hand  sinks  in  this  water, 
and  is  not  cooled  nor  made  wet. 

It  is  dry  water!  It  is  the  ashes  of  water! 
And  this  is  the  constimed  sea! ! 

Goo !  thon  art,  and  thou  avengest! 

Tbe  dark  beach  of  this  sea  of  inky  ash- 
es is  not  bestrevm  with  weeds  or  shells. 
It  is  an  unobstructed  beeah,  whrreon  far 
ages  I  shall  walk  until  I  have  made,  with- 
out baste,  the  circuit  of  this  sea. 

I  shall  rest  then. 

Not  because  I  shall  then  be  wearied. 

And  they  shall  bring  devils  untamed 
from  Hades,  and  rebellious  angels  they 
shall  bring  from  stars  that  lie  on  the  ut- 
termost verges  of  space. 

They  shall  come  to  this  accursed  plan- 
et. They  shall  tear  apart  its  shroud  of 
yellow  twilight.  And  the  untamed  devils, 
and  the  rebellious  angels,  with  their  keep- 
ers, they  shall  come,  and  they  shall  look 
upon  the  man  that  lies  fallen  upon  the 
beach  beside  the  ashes  of  the  consumed 
sea,  and  they  shall  be  tamed,  and  they 
shall  rebel  no  more. 

And  he — though  his  face  look  upward 
and  his  eyes  be  open — he  shall  not  see 
them  that  look  upon  him  fallen. 

The  dull  life,  flickering  low  within  him, 
shall  be  his,  and  beyond  this  there  shall 
be  to  him — ^nothing. 

And  this  shall  be  forever  I 
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The  street  is  drear.    The  lain  is  drifting 

Wildly  towards  the  sea, 
Which  boometh  far,  its  strong  Toice  lifting 

Like  d«ep  artillery. 


II. 


No  foot  is  on  the  pave — ^bnt  knicUy 

Drives  the  windy  rain. 
The  sycamore  looms  very  proudly, 

And  taps  against  the  pane. 

III. 

The  street-lamps  cast  a  pale,  vague  glimmer 

On  torrents  brawling  down, 
And  o*er  the  way,  a  sickly  shimmer 

On  maid  with  hair  of  brown. 


ly. 


She  sitteth  at  her  window,  dreaming, 

Her  web  doth  noteless  sleep. 
But  well  I  know  the  hot  blood's  streaming 

Like  floods  down  hillsides  steep. 


T, 


This  mom  her  sweet  Canary^s  singing 
Thrilled  all  her  heart  with  pain, 

She  oped  the  casement — sent  him  winging 
O'er  hills  gray-streaked  with  rain. 


TI. 


I  heard  her  say :  "  My  heart  is  burning. 

The  bird — it  was  his  gift. 
Let  Love  and  gift  go,  ne'er  returning, 

Drenched  by  the  ruthless  drift.** 

m. 

Lo  1  something  flnttereth  'gainst  the  easement. 

The  door  shrieks  with  alarms, 
She  takes  the  bird,  and  (sweet  debasement) 

Sinks  in  her  Lovtr*s  arms. 
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CATHERINE   OF  RUSSIA.* 

[from  THS  LONDON  TIMES.] 


A  single  glance  at  the  autobiography 
of  Catherine  now  published  bj  Alexan- 
der Herzen  is  quite  sufficient  to  explain 
why  the  manascript  has  not  before  seen 
the  light  of  day.  The  facta  which  it  re- 
veals are  so  little  to  the  honour  of  the 
house  of  Romanoff  that  it  was  a  State 
necessity  to  keep  thorn  a  dead  secret. 
The  secret  divulged  would  be  meat  and 
drink  to  those  who  sneer  at  the  political 
doctrine  of  legitimacy ;  it  would  be  the 
wine  of  joy  and  the  oil  of  gladness  to 
those  who,  besides  repudiating  the  doc- 
trine of  legitimacy,  bear  a  special  grudge 
to  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia.  M. 
Herzen  an  exile  from  Russia  and  an  ene- 
my of  the  Court,  is  in  ecstacies.  We  can 
hear  him  chuckling  with  delight  in  every 
page  of  the  preface.  He  has  seized  upon 
a  treasure  of  scandal  which  does  not 
often  bless  the  eyes  of  the  seeker,  which 
Catherine  probably  intended  only  for  the 
use  of  her  son  Paul,  and  which  the  Im- 
perial family  have  hitherto  concealed 
from  the  public  with  the  most  jealous 
care.  That  these  extraordinary  memoirs 
are  genuine  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt. 
The  internal  evidence  is  strong.  In  that 
Qermnn-French  which  is  always  vigorous 
and  clear,  if  not  always  classical ;  in  a 
certain  precision  of  statement  and  force 
of  reasoning ;  and  in  the  revelation  of 
curious  details,  which  can  scarcely  be  the 
product  of  imagination,  we  see  before  us 
the  Empress  herself,  the  greatest  of 
Sovereigns,  and  of-— we  need  not  say 
what  else.  M.  Herzen's  acconnt  also,  of 
the  history  of  the  manuscript  is  by  no 
means  improbable.  It  was  found  after 
Catherine's  death  among  her  most  secret 
papers.  It  was  under  a  cover  directed  to 
her  well  beloved  son,  the  Cesarewitch 
Paul,  the  future  Emperor.  Paul  kept 
the  knowledge  of  it  entirely  to  himself— 
breaking  silence  to  but  one  friend,  the 
companion  of  his  childhood,  the  Prince 
Alexander  Komakine,  who,  however,  was 


allowed  to  take  a  copy,  which,  after  the 
death  of  Paul,  became  the  source  of 
other  copies.  When  Nicholas  came  to 
the  throne,  he  gave  orders  to  the  secret 
police  that  all  these  should  be  destroyed, 
and  destroyed  they  were,  in  so  far  as  we 
know.  The  present  copy  was  obtained 
af^r  the  reigning  Czar  ascended  the 
throne.  He  was  carious  about  these 
memoirs,  and  requested  them  to  be 
brought  to  him  for  perusal.  They  were 
brought  to  him,  and  one  or  two  copies 
were  taken,  which  were  circulated  be- 
tween Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  How 
M.  Herzen  obtained  a  transcript  we  are 
not  informed,  and  we  could  not  expect  to 
be  informed.  That  he  has  acted  in  good 
faith  we  believe,  although  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  Russian  authorities  will 
endeavour  to  cast  discredit  on  his  publi- 
cation. It  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  partially  succeed ;  errors  may  be 
proved,  discrepancies  may  be  detected,  it 
may  be  assaulted  in  detail.  All  this, 
however,  cannot  avail.  If  M.  Herzen's 
edition  of  these  memoirs  be  impugned  as 
spurious,  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to 
publish  the  genuine  edition.  In  the 
meantime,  and  until  the  Russian  (Govern- 
ment succeed  in  upsetting  the  authority 
of  M.  Herzen's  manuscript^  we  accept 
this  surreptitious  copy,  and  proceed  to  in- 
troduce our  readers  to  the  Russian  Court 
in  the  days  of  the  Great  Empress  Eliza- 
beth, when  as  yet  Catherine  was  only  a 
Qrand  Duchess,  with  no  prospect  of 
reigning  in  her  own  right.  We  cannot 
follow  M.  Herzen  in  his  view  of  Cathe- 
rine's character,  as  exhibited  in  the  pre^ 
face.  He  makes  out  that  she  was  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning.  Possibly 
he  is  right.  But  does  not  every  autobiog- 
raphy lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion? 
Is  it  not  the  unoonfessed  object  of  every 
diarist,  every  autobiographer,  to  show 
that  he  was  forced  into  his  bad  actions, 
while  his  good  ones  were  perfectly  spon- 
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taneous  ?  We  take  CotberiDe  as  we  find 
her  in  these  memoin.  Let  her  condoet 
Bpeak  for  itself. 

Along  with  her  mother  she  arrived  at 
Moscow  on  the  9th  of  February,  1744, 
a  poor  German  princess,  whose  entire 
linen,  as  she  informs  us,  consisted  of  a 
a  dozen  chemises,  who  was  compelled, 
having  no  sheets  of  her  own,  to  use  those 
of  her  mother,  and  who  brought  an  as- 
tonishing wardrobe  of  three  or  four 
dresses  to  a  Court  where  thej  had  to 
change  their  dresses  at  least  three  times 
a  day.  She  arrived  as  the  expectant 
bride  of  her  cousin  Charles  Frederic, 
Duke  of  HolsteiD  Oottorp,  who  was  a 
grandson  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was 
selected  by  the  Empress  Elisabeth  as  her 
successor,  and  who,  in  adopting  the 
Greek  communion,  took  the  name  of 
Peter.  The  life  of  a  Court  presents  little 
that  is  attractive  to  ordinary  mortals; 
and  the  life  of  the  Russian  Court  was 
peculiarly  dismal.  Its  formality  was  op- 
pressive, its  espionage  was  frightful,  and 
there  was  nothing  but  intrigue  and  drink 
to  relieve  the  stately  tedium  of  daily 
duties.  It  removed  from  the  winter 
palace  to  the  summer  palace,  and  back 
again  from  the  summer  palace  to  the 
winter  palace,  reminding  us  on  a  large 
scale  of  what  Dr.  Primrose  says  were  the 
most  important  incidents  in  the  history 
of  his  family  at  Wakefield — the  migra- 
tion from  the  blue  room  to  the  red  room 
and  back  again  from  the  red  room  to  the 
blue  room.  In  this  stagnation  of  life, 
this  Siberian  ice,  love  was  impossible  and 
hatred  took  its  place.  Universal  selfish- 
ness, universal  suspicion,  universal  plot- 
ting and  counter-plotting  were  the  order 
of  the  day.  We  might  add — universal 
tipple,  seeing  that  even  ladies  of  the 
bedchamber  could  get  drunk.  And  no 
blame  to  the  courtiers  if  they  did  drink 
largely.  When  they  were  surrounded 
with  spies,  when  their  letters  were  regu- 
larly opened  and  deciphered,  when  they 
knew  not  who  next  would  be  arrested, 
when  the  dreary  jest  passed  from  lip  to 
lip  that  the  Empress  had  said  at  dinner 
of  a  lady  who  vras  thin,  ugly,  and  long 
necked, — "  Cau  long  n'eH  bon  que  pour 
la  pendaiton*' — drinking  was  decided- 


ly a  resource.  Intrigue,  however,  bad 
still  greater  attractions.  They  sometimes 
found  means  of  eluding  the  spies.  What 
a  wonderful  assistant  they  had  in  the  jew- 
eller, Bernard  1  The  faithful  fellow  would 
come  to  exhibit  a  bracelet,  and  he  would 
go  away  with  a  billet-doux.  He  deliver- 
ed his  letters  with  great  rapidity,  and  he 
was  like  our  own  dear  Frail,  safe,  perfect- 
ly safe — till  he  was  caught  Then  there 
was  that  fiddler  in  the  orchestra.  The 
lady — Catherine  herself— would  walk  up 
to  him  with  the  most  unconscious  air  in 
the  intervals  of  the  concert  Clown  that 
he  was,  he  was  ignorant  uf  her  approach. 
Thinking  only  of  his  nose  that  was  so 
full  of  snuff,  he  took  out  his  pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and  by  the, merest  accident  he 
left  his  pocket  agape.  Tempting  letter- 
box— a  letter  dropped  in.  When  that 
snuffy  fiddler  put  his  handkerchief  back 
he  felt  a  billet  there  which  was  not  there 
before.  Sometimes,  also,  a  &ther  con- 
fessor was  a  useful  friend  in  this  way, 
but  he  was  most  useful  of  all  in  coun- 
ter-plotting for  the  benefit  of  the  Em- 
press, who  would  send  him  to  worm 
out  the  secrets  of  her  courtiers,  Catbe* 
rine  among  others.  All  was  illusion  and 
deceit  Almost  the  first  present  that 
the  Empress  made  to  Catherine  newly 
arrived  at  the  Court,  and  scarcely  15 
years  of  age  was  a  rouge-pot  It  was 
characteristic.  The  Court  was  made  up 
of  painted  faces  and  whited  sepulchres. 
The  Empress  had  the  cholio.  The  Court, 
by  the  way,  was  continually  troubled 
with  the  cholic,  and  the  Empress  on  this 
occasion  was  very  ill  indeed  for  several 
days.  Nobody  dared  speak  of  it  for  fear 
of  banishment — not  even  Catherine.  It 
was  a  delusion  to  suppose  that  the  £m^ 
press  could  be  ill,  and  on  another  occa> 
sion,  when  Her  Majesty  fell  down  in  a 
fit,  it  was  considered  the  worst  part  of 
the  calamity  that  it  occurred  in  public. 
Neither  Catherine  nor  her  husband  could 
leave  the  palace  without  permission  of 
the  Empress, — another  illusion,  for  they 
left  it  by  stealth.  The  former  bagged  an 
audience  of  Her  Miyesty ;  being  out  of 
favour  the  audience  was  not  granted  for 
eight  months,  at  the  end  of  whieh  time 
when  Catherine  bad  quite  Ibigotten  hn 
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request,  she  was  invited  to  go  to  the  Em- 
press. **  I  hear  you  wanted  to  speak  to 
me,"  said  Elizabeth.  Is  this  mode  of 
treating  a  space  of  eight  months  as  if  it 
were  but  yesterday  a  proof  of  divinity  ? 
Or  was  it  courtly  illusion?  All  was 
trickery  and  secresy,  paint  and  show. 
The  principal  amusement  of  the  Court 
was  in  keeping  with  everything  else.  It 
was  masquerading.  The  men  dressed 
in  won^en's  clothes,  and  the  women  in 
men's,  the  Empress  herself  setting  the 
example.  The  men  did  not  much  relish 
it,  as  female  garments  are  rather  un- 
wieldy; the  ladies  did  not  like  it  at 
all,  for  they  appeared  as  scrubby  little 
boys,  many  of  them  with  limbs  awfully 
thick  and  short ;  bi^  ^e  Empress  willed 
it  as  she  had  something  to  show.  By 
the  time  that  Catherine  came  to  write 
these  memoirs  she  was  a  pretty  good 
judge  of  legs,  and  she  observes  that  mas- 
culine attire  became  the  Empress,  who 
had  the  finest  pair  of  legs  she  ever  saw 
in  any  man. 

It  was  into  this  sort  of  society  that  the 
German  Princess  was  introduced  at  the 
age  of  fifteen ;  and  until  her  marriage 
she  was  to  enjoy  the  protection  of  her 
mother,  who  would  then  be  free  to  return 
home.  The  portrait  of  her  mother  drawn 
by  Catherine  is  that  of  a  selfish  woman, 
an  intriguing  wife,  an  unfeeling  mother, 
robbing  her  daughter  of  the  presents 
she  received,  envious  of  her  precedence, 
foolish,  fidgetty,  loving  none,  and  hated 
by  all.  It  was  pleasant  to  escape  from 
such  a  guardian  even  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Grand  Duke  Peter.  Three 
years  older  than  Catherine,  Peter  was 
a  stupid,  good-natured  sort  of  fellow — a 
sot,  a  simpleton,  and  sickly.  He  was  a 
drunkard  from  the  age  of  10.  He  would 
get  drunk  sitting  at  dinner  with  the  Em- 
press. He  was  great  in  English  beer; 
he  was  terrible  in  English  oysters.  He 
had  a  passion  for  dogs  and  maids  of 
honour.  He  hated  church  ;  he  hated  les- 
sons ;  the  only  sort  of  reading  that  he 
cared  for  was  of  the  Ifewgaie  Calendar 
description — the  lives  and  the  trials  of 
highway  robbers.  And  yet  the  lad  lived 
an  ideal  life  in  a  ideal  world.  He  had  a 
genius  for  puppet  shows.    It  was  his 


mission,  which  he  cultivated  to  the  last 
He  did  his  worst  with  the  beer ;  he  did 
his  best  with  the  maids  of  honour.  Bat 
his  real  mission  was  training  dogs  and 
arranging  puppets.  He  played  and  the 
dogs  danced.  It  is  true  that  he  did  not 
know  a  note  of  music,  and  to  his  wife's 
continual  torment,  acted  on  the  principle 
that  music  consists  in  noise,  and  the 
louder  the  noise,  the  finer  the  strain ;  but 
what  of  that  I  the  dogs  did  not  know  it- 
He  kept  a  pack  of  them  behind  his  wife's 
bed,  and  trained  them  day  by  day  in  his 
room,  alternating  the  music  of  the  violin 
with  the  howling  of  his  pack,  produced 
by  liberally  laying  on  the  lash.  As  for 
the  puppets,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
soldiers — some  of  wood,  some  of  lead, 
some  of  wax,  some  of  amadou.  From 
morning  to  night,  he  would  drill  them' 
and  order  them  about.  They  must  take 
their  turns  of  mounting  guard.  Salutes 
must  be  fired  on  the  proper  days. 
Nothing  must  be  omitted.  The  puppets 
must  go  through  the  whole  routine  of 
garrison  life.  On  stated  occasions  he 
presented  himself  in  full  uniform  before 
his  army,  all  booted  and  spurred,  to  see 
the  various  evolutions  performed.  A 
pretty  life  of  it  his  domestics  had,  while 
assisting  him  in  the  command  of  these 
mimic  forces.  On  one  occasion,  a  rat  in- 
vaded his  fortress  in  the  night,  climbed 
the  ramparts,  and  ate  two  sentinels. 
The  deed  must  be  avenged.  The  order 
was  given  to  apprehend  the  rat.  The 
rat  was  apprehended  and  tried  by  court- 
martial.  It  was  pronounced  guilty,  then 
sentenced  to  be  hung  by  the  neck,  and  to 
be  exposed  to  the  public  view  of  the  for- 
tress as  an  example  to  others.  This  was 
all  done  with  the  most  perfect  seriousness. 
Sometimes  Peter  would  summon  the 
whole  of  his  Court  to  take  the  places  of 
his  puppets,  and  would  drill  them  for  an 
entire  day.  Then,  after  he  had  gone  to 
bed,  he  would  have  his  toys  brought  to 
him  by  Madame  Krowze,  and  play  with 
them  until  it  was  far  on  in  the  night, 
while  he  kept  his  wife  awake  by  his  side, 
compelling  her  to  take  an  interest  in 
his  dolls.  Then  again  he'  would  have 
masques — another  kind  of  puppet  show — 
in  her  bedchamber.    During  one  winter 
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he  was  entirely  oooapied  with  the  project 
of  bailding  a  eonyent  of  Capachins  at 
Oranienbanm,  where  his  Court  woald 
epend  a  part  of  every  year  in  the  Capa- 
ehin  dreea.  Or  if  not  engaged  in  these 
amnsementa  he  was  occupied  with  some- 
thing equally  childish.  One  day  he  was 
arranging  a  theatre  of  marionettes  in 
one  of  his  own  apartments.  He  heard 
Toices  in  the  next  apartment,  which  was 
vaed  by  the  Bmpress,  and  which  was 
fitted  up  with  a  table  that  dropt  through 
the  floor,  so  that  a  dinner  could  be  served 
without  the  presence  of  servants.  Peter 
bored  a  hole  in  the  door  and  surveyed 
the  Empress  and  her  friends  in  this  se- 
cret chamber.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  bored  a  number  of  peepholes,  and 
then  went  through  the  palace  to  collect 
every  person  he  could,  his  wife,  her 
ladies,  whoever  was  near  to  see  a  sight 
How  the  Empress  blew  him  up  for  it 
afterwards  I  He  did  not  know  that  he 
had  been  doing  wrong.  Poor  Peter, 
Qrand  Duke  though  he  was,  regarded 
the  whole  affair  as  but  a  harmless 
amusement;  only  another  form  of  peep- 
show.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  a 
character  so  simple  and  so  absorbed  in 
dreams  that  the  veriest  puppet  could  en- 
gage it,  was  utterly  intractable — irre- 
deemably bad— beyond  the  influence  of 
the  paragon  of  wives  whom  Heaven  had 
all  too  generously  bestowed  upon  him. 
But  of  course  we  must  believe  Catherine. 
He  was  a  wretch,  without  heart,  without 
head,  without  taste,  fierce  as  one  of  his 
dogs,  stupid  as  one  of  bis  puppets,  vile 
as  one  of  his  rats.  To  crown  all,  he  was 
hideous  after  the  smallpox. 

Peter  received  his  future  bride  and  her 
mother  with  great  delight.  He  was  not 
bappy,  he  had  not  companions  that  he 
cared  for,  and  he  gave  a  hearty  welcome 
to  Catherine.  She,  however,  was  by  no 
means  pleased  with  her  reception.  The 
Qrand  Duke  had  not  the  power  of  con- 
cealment ;  he  was  frank  to  a  degree ;  and 
firom  the  first  moment  when  he  saw  her 
he  confided  in  Catherine  with  the  most 
perfect  simplicity.  He  told  her  every- 
thing— even  told  her  that  he  wae  in  love 
with  one  of  the  muds  of  honour  who  had 
been  banished  to  Siberia^  and  that  he 


would  have  married  her  if  he  conld. 
Catherine  was  veiy  far  from  feeling  grat* 
ified  by  this  avowal,  but  she  held  her 
peace,  and  determined  to  turn  it  to  ao- 
count.  Of  course  it  was  impoesible  to  do 
anything  with  the  simple  fellow  who  came 
to  her  with  such  an  awkward  confession. 
His  friends,  in  view  of  his  approaching 
marriage,  gave  him  abundant  advice  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  taming  wives  in  gen- 
eral, and  as  to  the  bearing  which  he  ou^t 
to  assume  towards  the  Grand  Duchess  in 
particular.  With  the  most  artless  confi- 
dence he  told  every  word  to  his  betrothed 
and  asked  her  opinion.  Even  after  mar- 
riage he  had  no  secrets  from  her,  who 
tells  us  that  when  but  a  fortnight  of  their 
honeymoon  had  elalpeed  he  confided  to 
her  ear  the  secret  of  his  attachment  to  a 
Mademoiselle  Carr,  a  maid  of  honour 
whom  he  had  declared  to  his  chamberlain 
to  be  infinitely  superior  to  his  dachees. 
Then  he  fell  in  love  with  the  Princess  of 
Courland,  and  rolling  into  his  bedroom 
drunk,  would  sound  the  praises  of  the 
Princess  to  Catherine.  Catherine,  who 
hears  every  word,  is  sound  asleep.  Peter 
speaks  louder;  she  sleeps  all  the  sounder. 
At  length  Peter  tumbles  into  bed ;  punch- 
es his  wife's  ribs,  and  turns  over  to  snore. 
The  sweet  creature  who  lay  by  by  his 
nde,  never  stirred,  in  silence  she  wept  all 
night ;  and  in  the  morning  she  arose  as 
if  nothing  had  occurred,  or  as  if  she  had 
been  perfectly  unconscious.  Christiaa 
resignation:  yet  she  confesses  that  her 
endurance  was  actuated  not  by  affeetioa 
for  Peter  but  by  hopes  of  the  Imperial 
diadem.  From  the  first  she  saw  that  P>e» 
ter  did  not  care  for  her,  and  that  she  could 
make  nothing  of  the  savage.  **  For  me," 
she  adds,  "  I  did  not  care  for  him,  bnt  I 
did  care  for  the  Russian  crown.''  Tlia 
strange  part  of  the  affair  was  that  Peter 
had  the  most  extraordinary  respect  fhr 
his  wife.  He  consulted  her  on  every  oc- 
casion; he  had  perfect  faith  In  her;  he 
would  fiy  to  her  for  advice ;  he  ceiled  her 
*'  Madame  la  Resource."  After  10  years 
of  married  life  we  find  him  dashing  into 
her  presence  with  the  letter  of  his  ladj* 
love.  Madame  Teploff  was  the  name  of 
his  flame  this  time,  and  had  written  to 
him  a  letter  of  four  pages.    In  a  state  of 
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ludicrons  perplexity  he  rushed  to  hie  wife 
— "  Imagines  yoos,  elle  m'fecritune  lettre 
de  quatre  pages  enti^res^  et  elle  pretend 
que  je  dois  lire  cela,  et  qui  plus  est,  lui 
r^pondre !  Je  lui  ferai  dire  tout  net  que 
je  n'ai  pas  le  temps,  et  si  elle  se  f)&che,  je 
me  brouille  avec  elle  jusqu'i  Thiver." 
"  The  shortest  way/'  said  Catherioe,  who 
had  by  this  time  lovers  of  her  own  to  look 
after.  Whether  the  youth  who  could  act 
in  this  fashion  and  who  reposed  so  much 
on  the  intelligence  of  his  wife  was  irre- 
claimable or  not,  certain  it  is  that  the  du- 
cal pair  became  gradually  estranged. 
Very  soon  after  their  mafriage  Catherine 
complains  that  her  apartments  are  too  near 
to  those  of  the  Duke.  Do  not  harshly 
misjudge  an  injured  wife.  The  reason  is 
very  innocent,  very  pardonable:  the  lady 
cannot  endure  the  smell  and  the  howling 
of  dog^.  She  is  to  her  great  content  fur- 
ther and  further  separated  from  the  Duke. 
They  squabble.  She  complains  of  his  stu- 
pidity, faithlessness,  and  tyranny.  He  is 
loud  in  his  complaints  of  her  pride,  per- 
Tersity,  and  spite.  One  day  she  deter- 
mines to  be  very  ill— dying.  Peter  sei- 
ses the  opportunity  to  promise  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour  that  if  his  wife  dies  he 
will  marry  her.  Catherine  bears  it,  and 
registers  a  tow  in  heaven,  which  heaven 
afterwards  blessed  her  with  the  permis- 
sion to' fulfil. 

If  we  may  trust  her  own  account  there 
never  wa»  such  an  angel  as  this  Cathe- 
rine. Doves,  lambs,  and  babes — these 
are  the  only  terrestrial  eziiftences  to 
which  we  can  compare  her.  If  we  liken 
her  to  a  serpent  it  is  only  in  the  Scrip* 
toral  sense.  Innocent  as  a  babe,  gentle 
as  a  lamb,  timid  as  a  dove,  she  was  wise 
as  serpents.  From  the  moment  of  her 
appearance  at  the  Russian  Court  she 
knew  that  she  had  to  make  a  position ; 
she  saw  in  herself  the  future  Empress, 
and  she  determined  to  work  for  that 
proud  pre-eminence.  How  earnestly  she 
watched  everything!  how  hard  she 
studied  to  please!  how  meekly  she  en- 
dured a  thousand  grievances!  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  she  wrote  out  her  own 
character,  entHSog  the  portrait,  "  Um 
j^kOotophe  de  quinxe  ans"  and  many 
years  afterwards  she  was  struck  with  the 


penetration  whieh  thia  analysis  displays 
ed — the  perfect  comprehension  of  her 
position  and  of  her  resources.  "  L'am- 
bition  seule  me  soutenait,''  she  says; 
"  j'avais  au  fond  de  mon  eocur  un  je  ne 
sais  quoi  qui  ne  m'a  jamais  laiss^  douter 
nn  seul  moment  que  tdt  ou  tard  je  par- 
viendrais  k  devenir  impdratrice  souve- 
raine  de  Russie  de  mon  chef.''  But  it 
was  a  secret  ambition,  and  she  worked 
for  it  in  secret.  She  had  an  extraordi- 
nary faculty  for  seoresy — oh,  call  it  not 
cunning.  She  would  hear  everything, 
and  say  nothing.  She  had  a  pretty 
childish  humour  of  pretending  to  be 
asleep  and  listening  to  aU  the  whis- 
pers around  her.  Dear  girl  I  her  gen- 
tle spirit  was  often  wounded  in  this  way 
by  overhearing  things  which  were  never 
intended  for  her  ears.  Yet  she  re- 
sented nothing.  She  was  all  Christiani- 
ty and  forgiveness.  Up  to  the  limits  of 
her  income  she  did  her  best  to  please 
everybody.  '*  I  showed  great  respect  to 
my  mother,  unlimited  obedience  to  the 
Empress,  the  most  profound  considera- 
tion for  my  husband,  the  utmost  desire 
to  win  the  public  affection.''  At  a  time 
when  her  income  was  but  30,000  roubles 
she  would  spend  half  on  a  single  ftU  in 
order  to  astonish  her  husband  and  to 
please  the  public.  What  a  strong  sense 
of  duty  she  had,  and  how  lovingly  she 
strove  to  sooth  '*  Monsieur  mon  eponz," 
and  gratify  her  dear  mother  1  But  the 
Empress  was  first  of  all  in  her  eyes* 
She  vrould  do  anything  to  please  the 
Empress.  It  waa  for  this  olgect  that  she 
robbed  herself  of  sleep  night  after  nighl 
in  studying  Russian.  She  was  amply 
rewarded  when  she  received  the  praise 
of  Elisabeth.  It  was  for  this  object  thai 
being  fond  of  riding,  but  especially  fond 
of  riding  astraddle,  after  the  fashion  of 
men,  she  on  hearing  that  the  Empress 
liked  the  English  fiishion  of  the  side- 
saddle better,  instantly  got  a  side-saddle 
—only  she  fitted  it  with  a  cmtoh  which 
ooold  easily  be  removed,  so  ihat»  mount- 
ing her  bene  in  the  style  of  English  la- 
dies Ibr  the  Empress  to  see^  tfiaeoiild  re- 
turn to  the  old  style  of  riding  astraddle 
when  she  was  beyond  such  angnst  oh- 
•erfaim.    Hew  deUg^al  it  waa  to  re- 
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oei?e  the  smiles  of  the  Empress!     It 
was  for  this  object  that  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty   appeared    before    her    Court   in 
breeches  Catherine  was  the  first  to  ex- 
press her  admiration,  and  she  said  that 
to  see  saoh  beauty,  auoh  limbs,  were  it 
only  in  a  picture,  was  enough  to  inflame 
the  imagination  of  any  woman.    Who 
would  not  have  paid  such  a  compliment 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  the  reply — 
"  And  I,  if  I  were  a  man,  would  first  of 
all  pay  my  addresses  to  you  V*    It  was 
for  this  object,  also,  that  she  grew  won- 
derfully attached  to  the   Greek   faith. 
Her  piety  was  unbounded.    The  Qrand 
Duke  could  not'  send  to  her  during  Lent, 
but  his  messenger  would  find  her  and 
her  maidens  either  praying  or  singing 
psalmSf    A  messenger  from  the  Empress 
would  find  her  weeping  over  a  small 
prayer-book,  which  sorely  tried  her  eyes. 
It  was  sweet  to  receive  the  next  day  the 
gift  of  (^  prayer-book  in  large  print  from 
Her    Majesty.     During   one    season  of 
Lent  this  pious  Grand  Duchess  fasted  for 
a  whole  week.    The  Empress  expressed 
her  pleasure,  and  suggested  another  week 
of  it.    "  I  pray  your  Majesty's  permis- 
sion to  fast  during  the  whole  of  Lent," 
•aid  Catherine,  feeling  that  she  derived 
infinite  good  from  the  austerity.    Per- 
mission was  kindly  bestowed,  and  Cath- 
erine's soul  received  further  good.    The 
effect  on  her  character  was  very  lovely. 
One  day  her  mother  wanted  to  rob  her 
of  a  beautiful  dressrpiece — blue  and  sil- 
ver ;  she  gave  it  up  without  a  murmur ; 
she  pri&ed  the  piece  much  ;  it  was  hard 
to  port  with  the  treasure ;  but  the  pain 
which  was  felt  was  not  in  parting  with 
the  dress — it  was  in  parting  with  a  gift 
which  she  had  received  from  the  brother 
of  her  dear  papa.    When  her  mother  has 
a  quarrel  with  the  Grand  Duke,  and  both 
appeal  to  her,  she  finds  it  impossible  to 
take  part  with  either ;  she  dares  not  dis^ 
obey  the  one,  dares  not  displease  the. 
other;  she  remains  silent  and  weeps — 
how  dutifully  she  weeps  I  When  she  bids 
farewell  to   the  mother  whom  she  de- 
scribes to  us  in  all  her  rapacity,  selfish- 
ness, untenderness,  she  weeps — the  gen- 
Ue-hearted   girl   weeps.     The  husband 
that  has  used  her  so  cruelly,  and  for 


whom  she  cares  not  a  straw,  is  ill,  and 
she  is  found  weeping  like  a  faithful  wife. 
Her  father  dies;  she  weeps  for  him  a 
whole  week ;  and  is  so  overcome  that  the 
Empress  takes  notice  of  it, — begs  to  re- 
mind her  that  her  paternal  parent  was 
not  a  Ring,  that  he  should  be  lamented 
for  so  long  as  a  week.  The  tender  heart, 
having  wept  her  father  to  the  edification 
of  the  Court,  next  weeps  a  little  King 
Charles.  She  cannot  bear  to  see  suffer- 
ing in  the  meanest  thing  that  breathes. 
Her  attendants  are  removed  from  her  by 
order  of  the  Empress  as  soon  as  she 
comes  to  like  them.  She  weeps  her  at- 
tendants. She  is  attached  to  her  maid 
of  honour.  Mademoiselle  Joukoff.  Made- 
moiselle Joukoff  is  removed,  and  she 
weeps  la  pauvre  Joukoff.  A  duenna 
named  Tchoglokoff  is  placed  over  her. 
She  hates  Tchoglokoff.  Tchoglokoff  is 
removed ;  she  weeps  Tchoglokoff.  Poor 
dear  thing — they  laugh  at  her  in  the 
Court  for  her  softness,  they  wonder  at 
her  helise,  they  pity  her  innocence. 
Amid  all  these  trials  she  has  one  resource 
in  her  books.  She  studies  hard.  She 
read  Plutarch,  Cicero,  Montesquieu,  de 
Sevign6,  Voltaire,  Pierre  Bayle.  She 
can  endure  all  trials  but  one.  She  is 
threatened  with  pimples.  Who  ever 
heard  of  a  pimply  Empress  ?  Pimples 
would  upset  all  her  plans.  She  is  mis- 
erable till  she  exiles .  the  pimples,  at  all 
events  from  her  face.  Fortunately,  in 
spite  of  pimples,  she  preserves  her  ap- 
pearance, and  in  spite  of  blood-letting — 
in  one  sickness  she  was  bled  sixteen 
times — she  preserves  her  strength. 

It  is  sad  to  be  obliged  to  say  that  a 
nature  so  beautiful  was  led  into  error. 
Catherine  fell — yet  how  could  she  help 
it?  No  blame  to  her — it  was  all  owing 
to  Peter  and  circumstances.  She  had  no 
children  by  Peter;  she  was  miserable; 
she  was  in  the  midst  of  a  Court  which 
indulged  in  the  utmost  license;  she  was 
surrounded  hy  gallant  young  courtiers, 
who  sighed  for  her,  who  worshipped  her; 
she  had  the  infidelities  of  Peter  before 
her  eyes.  What  was  a  young  woman  to 
do  with  a  heart  so  tender  as  hers  and  so 
little  capable  of  refusing  a  favour?  There 
are  the  Czernicheffs — friends  of  her  hus- 
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band,  his  beloved  friends.  She  loyes 
them  because  they  are  her  dear  husband's 
friends — especially  she  loves  Andrew 
Gzernicheff.  She  is  caught  secretly  flirt- 
ing with  Andrew.  Andrew  begs  admis- 
sion into  her  apartment.  "  C'est  ce  que 
je  ne  ferai  pas.''  She  turns  round  her 
bead  and  finds  that  she  is  observed. 
Next  day  the  three  Czernicheffs  are  sent 
off  to  regiments  far  away.  After  dinner 
Tchoglokoff  comes  to  take  up  her  post  as 
guardian  of  the  young  duchess's  morals; 
and  soon  also  the  father  confessor  pays 
Catherine  a  visit,  anxious  to  know  the 
state  of  her  soul.  Tchoglokoff  is  placed 
beside  Catherine  not  merely  as  a  sheep- 
dog to  guard  an  innocent  lamb,  but  also 
as  a  model  wife  whose  example  cannot 
fail  to  have  the  most  happy  influence. 
Tchoglokoff  is  austere,  terribly  virtuous, 
the  mother  of  a  family,  an  injured  wife — 
for  the  male  Tchoglokoff  is  unfaithful, 
and  tries  her  severely;  at  least,  such  is 
the  character  which  Tchoglokoff  bears  in 
the  Court.  In  the  course  of  time  Cathe- 
rine discovers  that  the  rigid  Tchoglokoff 
is  made  of  very  different  metal.  She, 
too,  has  her  lovers;  she,  too,  must  own 
the  soft  impeachment.  Only  Catherine 
never  finds  this  out  in  Tchoglokoff  until 
she  has  succeeded  in  eluding  the  duenna, 
in  making  her  feel  that  vigilance  is  of  no 
avail,  and  in  letting  her  feel  that  it  would 
be  better  and  easier  for  both  to  unbosom 
to  each  other  than  to  assume  a  position 
of  eternal  antagonism  and  suspicion. 

Catherine  is  left  to  bewail  the  fate  of 
Andrew  Czernicheff,  but  there  is  a  void 
in  that  warm  heart  of  hers  for  another  to 
fill.  Who  should  fill  it  but  Serge  Solti- 
koff?  Serge  Soltikoff  is  a  married  man, 
but  his  wife  is  stupid ;  he  has  extensive 
sympathies  and  takes  large  views  of  the 
the  nature  of  things.  During  Lent,  that 
blessed  season,  in  which  Catherine  had 
so  often  previously  found  advantage  in 
fasting  and  prayer.  Serge  Soltikoff  lays 
siege  to  the  desolate  duchess.  He  has 
his  friend  L^on  Narichkine  with  him, 
and  they  amuse  her  mightily;  they  get 
into  the  good  graces  of  Madame  Tchoglo- 
koff; they  flatter  the  male  Tchoglokoff  by 
asking  him  to  vrrite  another  of  those 
beautiful  sonnets.    The  siege  advances: 


Serge  Soltikoff,  without  more  ado,  pro- 
poses a  capitulation ;  the  good  Catherine 
reasons  with  him  and  pities  him — pities 
him,  and  yields.  How  could  she  resist? 
Serge  Soltikoff  is  beautiful  as  the  day, 
she  says,  and  the  very  devil  for  intrigue. 
Henceforth  Serge  Soltikoff  is  all  in  all. 
Qui  va  U?  Serge  Soltikoff.  Who  speaks? 
Serge  Soltikoff.  Who  is  her  thought  by 
day  and  her  dream  by  night?  Serge 
Soltikoff.  In  December,  1752,  the  Court 
proceeds  to  Moscow.  Catherine  has  ah 
accident  by  the  way,  to  which  women  are 
sometimes  liable.  She  is  very  ill.  She 
cannot  see  Serge  Soltikoff.  She  gets 
better,  and  Serge  Soltikoff  comes  again 
and  again.  The  Tchoglokoff  begins  to 
suspect.  Catherine  has  been  eight  years 
married  without  children  ;  she  has  these 
two  fellows.  Serge  Soltikoff  and  Leon 
Narichkine,  continually  coming  about 
her;  and  she  has  the  accident.  Tchoglo- 
koff is  convinced,  and  determines  to  take 
advantage  of  the  position.  "  £ooutez,  il 
faut  que  je  vous  parle  bi^n  sinc^rement.'^ 
She  points  out  that  it  is  a  State  necessity 
for  Catherine  to  have  children ;  she  ob- 
serves that  necessity  is  above  law ;  and 
she. adds,-^"  Vous  aJlez  voir  si  j'aime  ma 
patrie  et  combien  je  suis  sincere ;  je  ne 
doute  pas  que  vous  n'ayez  jet6  un  coup 
d'oeil  de  pr^fi&rence  sur  quelqu'un;  je 
vous  laisse  k  choisir  entre  Serge  Soltikoff 
et  L6on  Narichkine ;  si  je  ne  me  trompe 
pas,  c'est  le  dernier."  "  Non,  non,  pas 
du  tout,"  says  Catherine.  And  the  cun- 
ning Tchoglokoff  replies: — "£h  bien,  si 
ce  n'est  pas  lui,  c'est  I'autre  sans  faute." 
Catherine  plays  the  prude,  but  from  this 
moment  the  ice  is  broken,  there  ar(x  no 
more  difficulties,  Tchoglokoff  unbosoms 
herself,  and  Serge  Soltikoff  has  free  scope. 
In  May,  1753,  Catherine  has  another  mis- 
hap of  the  kind  that  awoke  the  suspicion 
of  Tchoglokoff.  Finally,  about  a  year 
afterwards  she  presents  her  husband  with 
a  son — the  Emperor  Paul.  The  Empress 
is  delighted;  Peter  is  gratified;  the  Court 
resounds  with  congratulations.  In  testi- 
mony of  her  delight  the  Empress  pre- 
sents Catherine  with  100,000  roubles  on 
a  golden  salver.  Peter  is  indignant  that 
his  share  in  the  transaction  has  not  been 
equally   acknowledged,    and   so   moves 
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haayen  and  eartii  that  he>  too,  gets  100,- 
000  roablet.  In  tiie  meantinie  what  ii 
Uie  reward  of  Serge  Soltikoff?  He  is 
sent  to  oonyey  intolligenoe  of  the  birth  of 
Paul  to  the  Court  of  Sweden.  Sic  vo$ 
non  vobig.  Catherine  wept  her  absent 
swain,  and  took  oomfort  in  his  friend 
XSon  Nariohkine.  What  else  oould  she 
do  T  The  Empress  had  taken  possession 
of  the  little  Paul,  and,  though  it  was  a 
bitter  pang  for  the  tender  mother  to  part 
with  her  ohild,  yet  she  r^oiced  to  know 
that  he  was  in  suoh  good  hands,  and  she 
was  proud  to  forget  the  mother  in  the 
Bussian  Princess.  She  thought  no  more 
of  her  son.  Evident! j,  therefore,  there 
was  a  yaonum  for  L6on  to  fill,  even  as 
Serge  had  filled  the  void  created  by  the 
banishment  of  Andrew  Czemicheff.  L6on 
Narichkine,  a  young  man,  witty,  thought* 
less,  full  of  spirits,  bent  on  mischief,  was 
nothing  loth;  and  especially  was  he  wor- 
thy of  this  honour,  inasmuch  as  when 
Serge  Soltikoff  returned  to  Russia  he 
showed  no  anxiety  to  renew  his  atten- 
tions to  the  Grand  Duchess.  One  night 
she  sat  up  for  him  till  3  in  the  morning, 
but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance,  de- 
tained at  a  lodge  of  freemasons.  Nay,  if 
report  spoke  true,  he  had  been  heard  to 
boast  of  his  amatory  successes.  All  this 
was  too  much.  Serge  Soltikoff  is  forgot- 
ten, and  L6on  Narichkine  reigns  in  his 
stead.  L6on  has  a  friend,  the  Count 
Poniatowski,  destined  afterwards  to  share 
with  him  the  honour  of  the  Duchess's 
fityour.  When  L6on  falls  ill  Poniatowski 
is  the  amanuensis  who  writes  for  him  the 
tender  missives  which  are  meant  for 
Catherine.  When  he  gete  well,  he  has 
only  to  go  to  the  apartments  of  his  lady- 
loye,  mew  at  the  door  like  a  cat,  and, 
when  the  lady  gives. the  signal,  enter. 
Gradually  the  lovers  get  very  bold. 
Catherine  finds  Narichkine  waiting  for 
her  in  her  apartments.  On  one  occasion 
he  is  lying  on  the  sofa,  rolling  out  his 
drinking  song.  The  Duchess  determines 
to  teach  him  a  lesson,  goes  for  his  sister- 
in-law,  procures  a  lot  of  nettles,  and  both 
return  to  the  chamber,  where  L6on  is 
found  as  before.  They  thrash  him  with 
the  nettles  all  over  the  fiice  an4  hands, 
to  make  him  repent  of  his  conduct.  Then, 


night  after,  the  Duchess  goes  out  to  see 
him  and  his  sisters,  disguised  in  men's 
clothes.     Occasionally  Poniatowski    di- 
yersifies.the  scene.    Count  Home  comes 
from  Sweden  to  visit  the  Russian  CourL 
Poniatowski  takes  him  to  see  Catherine 
in  her  cabinet,  where  she  sits  with  a  little 
dog  by  her  side.    The  little  beast  sets  up 
a  furious  barking  at  Count  Home,  but  is 
mad  with  delight  when  Poniatowski  fol- 
lowed.   When  the  pair  leave  the  pret- 
ence of  the  Grand  Duchess  Count  Home 
has  a  remark  to  make: — ''Mon  ami,  il 
n'y  a  rien  d'aussi  terrible  qu'un  petit 
chien  de  Bologne;  la  premise  chose  que 
j'ai  tonjours  faite  avec  les  femmes  que 
j'ai  aim^es,  c'est  de  leur  en  donner  un,  et 
o'est  par  eux  que  j'ai  tonjours  reconnu 
s'il  y  avait  quelqu'un  de  plus  favoris^  que 
moi."    The  Count  Home  ought  to  know, 
for  they  say  of  him  that  he  is  always  in 
love  with  three  women  at  once.    How- 
ever, he  assures  Poniatowski,  "  Ne  craig- 
nes  rien ;  vous  aves  k  friire  k  un  homme 
discret."    In  the  midst  of  this  kind  of  life 
it  is  announced  that  the  Grand  Duchess 
is,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Court  Cir^ 
etdar,  in  an  interesUng  situation.    Peter 
cries  out,  *'  Dieu  sait  ot  ma  femme  prend 
ses  grossesses ;  je  ne  sals  pas  trop  si  cet 
enfant  est  k  moi,  et  s'il  faut  que  je  le 
prenne  sur  mon  compte.''    Perhaps  L6on 
Narichkine,  in  whose  presence  this  re- 
mark is  made,  is  the  man  most  likely 
to  explain    the  mystery  to  the  Grand 
Duke,  whose   suspicions,  however,  are 
soon  set  at  rest    He  is  delighted  at  the 
birth  of  a  daughter.    On  receiving  the 
announcement  he  clothes  himself  in  the 
Holstein  uniform,  booted  and  spurred, 
scarf  on  his  person,  and  an  enormous 
sword  by  his  side.  Why  in  that  costume? 
Why  ?    Because  his  Duchess  is  in  dan- 
ger ;  it  is  his  duty  to  defend  the  ducal 
house  against  all  enemies ;  and  here  he 
is  to  offer  his  assistance.    He  is  not  jest- 
ing, he  is  perfectly  serious — only  a  littla 
drunk.    He  receives  a  present  of  60,000 
roubles  for  a  daughter;   and  Catherine 
receives  another  60,000.    L^n  Narich* 
kine  must  rest  satisfied  in  the  eonseione- 
nees  that  rirtue  is  its  own  reward. 

Haring  done  so  much  to  consolidate  the 
fortunes  of  the  house  of  Romanoff  and 
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to  perpetuate  its  reign,  Gatherine  begins 
to  be  a  Kttle  more  bold,  to  feel  her  power* 
and  to  nse  it.  We  haTe  already  ailuded 
to  the  resoWe  to  which  she  came  regard- 
ing her  husband.  She  could  not  live  with 
him;  they  quarrel  dreadfully;  it  would 
be  impossible  to  reign  with  him,  and  she 
determines  to  reign  without  him.  She 
intrigues  to  that  effect;  she  lays  her 
trains ;  there  is  a  tremendous  hubbub  at 
Court,  and  just  then  the  interest  is  at  its 
highest,  when  the  issue  appears  most 
doubtful,  down  falls  the  curtain,  and  the 
memoir  is  concluded  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there 
was  some  sort  of  continuation,  which 
may  have  been  burnt,  and  which  would 
bring  the  narrative  down  to  her  seizure 
of  the  throne  three  years  afterwards  and 
to  the  assassination  of  Peter.  The  object 
of  the  history  eyidentiy  is  to  justify  the 
position  which  she  assumed  towards  the 


Grand  Duke,  and  to  inform  her  son  Paul 
of  his  real  relationship  to  the  murdered 
Peter.  How  it  must  haye  edified  the 
well-beloved  Paul,  and  especially  when 
in  the  same  collection  of  secret  papers  ho 
found  the  now  celebrated  letter  of  Alexis 
Orloff,  announcing  to  the  Empress  in  a 
cynical  tone  the  assassination  of  her  hus* 
band  I  From  first  to  last  the  story  is  verr 
horrible ;  but  mixed  with  the  tragedy  is 
a  comic  element,  which  is  the  most  promi* 
nent  feature  of  these  memoirs.  Here  is 
pomp  rolled  in  the  mud.  Sovereignty  her 
fooled.  Divine  right  transformed,  as  bjr 
the  wand  of  harlequin,  into  it  knows  no| 
what,  the  most  pretentious  Monarchy  in 
Europe  the  toy  of  rakes  and  the  property 
of  panders.  The  scene  passes  away,  and 
there  needs  but  Falconbridge  to  solilo- 
quise—'*  Mad  world !  Mad  Kings  1  Mad 
composition  V* 


>  ■  ■  ■» 


WOMAN'S  GRACE. 


John  Keats  has  sung :  "  'tis  the  eternal  law 
That  first  in  heaaty  should  be  first  in  might*'* 
I  never  read  this  lesson  quite  aright 

Until  in  Woman's  life  the  truth  I  saw. 

I  never  knew  the  strange,  ensceptred  power 
That  dwells  in  Beauty,  though  I  saw  the  leaf 
Fluttering  its  gold  amid  the  Autumn's  sheaf. 

Or  found  within  the  woods  Spring's  earliest  flower; 

Until  I  saw,  not  only  in  the  iace 
Of  woman,  nor  in  eyes  alone,  nor  form, 
But  in  her  holy  soul  great  Beauty's  norm — 

The  all>enthralling  power  possessed  by  grace ; 

Grace  two-fold.    Mary  in  her  nature  sweet. 

And  sweeter  Mary  at  her  Saviour's  feet. 


^2 
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It  has  been  our  good  or  eyil  fortune  to  be 
visited  with  many  and  various  animadver- 
sions in  the  editorial  management  of  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger.  One  kind 
iViend  has  suggested  that  the  work  was  too 
didactic,  which  invariably  means  to  uncriti- 
cal  ears,  dull. — another  has  declared  it  al- 
together too  frivolous ;  the  articles,  accord- 
ing to  one  caviller,  are  too  long,  while  ano- 
ther complains  that  we  never  allow  a  con- 
tributor to  exhaust  a  subject;  now  we  oc- 
eupy  too  much  space  with  the  defence  of 
slavery,  and  again  we  do  not  stand  up,  as 
we  should  for  Southern  institutions ;  there 
is  not  enough  editorial  matter,  we  are  told, 
which  demonstrates  the  editor's  laziness, 
and  very  soon  afler  we  hear  there  is  a  too- 
much-ness  of  the  same,  which  manifests 
the  editor's  conceit  ]  it  is  alleged  by  some 
that  our  criticisms  are  too  lenient  (judex 
damnatiir  cum  nocens  absolvitor)  and  by 
others  that  they  are  unduly  harsh  ;  typo- 
graphical blunders  in  the  use  of  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  show  our  igno- 
rance of  these  languages,  while  it  is  clear 
that  we  have  no  correct  acquaintance 
with  our  own ;  we  do  not  write  accurate 
English,  we  have  not  profited  by  Home 
Tooke  or  Beacon  Trench,  we  cannot  even 
spell — all  these  pleasant  little  objections 
have  been  urged  against  us  to  our  heart's 
content.  Let  us  express  our  thanks  for  the 
kindly  intentions  of  the  objectors.  But  up 
to  January  1859,  with  one  single  exception, 
we  have  never  been  accused  of  literary 
thefl.  The  contributions,  good  or  bad, 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Messenger  as 
original,  have  not  been  claimed  as  the 
property  of  any  one  else  than  those  who 
supplied  them,  while  the  Editor  could  say 
with  Touchstone,  of  his  individual  efforts 
— ^  a  poor  thing,  Sir,  but  mine  own."  Our 
surprise,  then,  was  great  to  find  in  so  respec- 
table a  journal  as  the  Charleston  Courier  a 
charge  of  plagiarism  brought  against  us, 
based  upon  a  poem  published  in  the  Janu- 
ary number,  and  our  indignation  was  great- 
er, when  upon  inquiry  into  the  facts,  we 
discovered  the  charge  to  be  well  sustained. 

Let  us  therefore  explain.     The  case  is  a 
very  simple  one. 


Two  or  three  months  ago,  we  received 
through  the  Post  Office  a  letter,  bearing  the 
post-mark  of  Luray,  in  Page  county,  Vir- 
ginia, in  which  was  enclosed  a  very  beau- 
tiful poem,  entitled  ^'Sunset  at  Rome." 
The  rhythm  was  musical — the  local  allu- 
sions were  happy — the  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  was  just  that  which  hangs  over  the 
Pincian  on  a  bright  October  evening.  A 
note  accompanying  the  MS.  gave  the  au- 
thor's name  as  C.  Holmes  Clark,  whom  we 
supposed  to  be  a  responsible  person,  and 
accordingly  we  handed  the  piece  to  the 
printer  and  it  came  out  as  original  in  the 
Messenger  ibr  3^anuary.  It  now  appears 
tliat  the  poem  was  really  written  as  long 
ago  as  1845,  perhaps  earlier,  by  a  gentle- 
man of  Charleston,  S.  C. — Mr.  A.  A.  Mul- 
ler,  and  was  embodied  in  the  Charleston 
Book,  a  work  composed  wholly  of  articles 
from  natives  or  residents  of  that  city,  and 
published  there  in  the  year  just  mentioned. 
The  accusation  is  fully  borne  out.  All  we 
can  say  is  that  we  have  been  shamefully 
imposed  upon.  If  "  C.  Holmes  Clark"  is 
a  man  of  straw,  if  some  unknown  individ- 
ual, with  loose  perceptions  of  honorable 
dealing,  has  assumed  the  name  to  betray 
us  into  the  perpetration  of  a  fraud,  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  envy  him  the  credit  which 
attaches  to  the  performance ;  but  if  there 
be  such  a  person,  indeed,  we  rejoice  in  the 
opportunity  of  stripping  the  jackdaw  of  the 
borrowed  plumage  in  which  he  has  so  com- 
placently strutted  before  the  public.  There 
is  no  meanness  more  despicable  than  this. 
Our  acknowledgments  are  due  to  the  Edi- 
tors of  ^e  Courier  for  enabling  us  to  bring 
the  matter  properly  to  our  readers'  notice. 

We  had  hoped,  before  making  up  the 
present  number  of  our  magazine,  to  receive 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  noble  Ode  pronoun- 
ced at  the  recent  Anniversary  of  the  Caro- 
lina Art  Association,  by  Paul  H.  Hayne. 
But  it  has  not  reached  us,  and  we  can  only 
judge  of  it,  by  the  fragments  which  have 
been  published  in  the  Charleston  papers — 
fragments  so  beautiful  that  two  or  three 
must  be  transferred  to  our  Table.    Surely 

IS  is  a  fine  opening  strain: 


1859.]  Editar'a  TMe.  ^ 

There  are  two  worlds  wherein  our  souls  may  dwell, 
Two  mighty  worlds  by  eager  spirits  sought, 
One,  the  loud  mart  wherein  men  buy  and  sell. 
The  haunt  of  grovelling  Moods  and  shapes  of  Hell, 
The  other ;  that  immaculate  realm  of  Thought, 
In  whose  bright  Calm  the  master-workmen  wrought, 

Where  Genius  lives  on  light. 

And  faith  is  lost  in  sight, 
Where  the  full  tides  of  perfect  music  swell 
Up  to  the  heavens  that  never  held  a  cloud. 
And  'round  great  altars  worshipping  hosts  are  bow'd; 
Altars  upreared  to  Love  that  cannot  die — 
To  Beauty  that  forever  keeps  its  youth. 
To  kingly  grandeur,  and  to  virginal  Truth, 

To  all  things  great  and  pure — 
Whereof  our  God  hath  said — "  endure !  #ndure  1 

Ye  are  but  parts  of  me ! 
The  Hath  Been,  and  the  ever-more  To  Be, 

Of  my  supremest  Immortality !'' 

In  the  following  lines,  we  have  an  earn-      which  is  rendered  the  material  to  the  ne- 

est  and  lofty  protest  against  the  mammon-      gleet  of  the  spiritual — 

worship  of  the  age,  the  universal  homage 

• 
The  Present  binds  us;  there  is  no  Bitovd, 
No  glorious  Future  to  the  soul  content, 
With  the  poor  husks  and  garbage  of  this  world ; 
And  are,  indeed,  the  wings  of  Worship  furled 
Forevermore :  is  no  evangel  blent — 
No  sweet  evangel — with  the  hiss  and  hum   • 
O'  th'  Century's  wheels  of  progress — Sciincb  delves 
Down  to  the  earth's  hot  vitals,  and  explores 
Realms  Arctic,  and  antartic — the  strange  shores. 
Of  remote  8ea»-  or,  with  raised  vision  stands 
All  undismay'd  amidst  the  starry  lands  : 

Man,  too,  material  man — our  baser  selves — 
She  hath  unmask'd  even  to  the  source  of  being ; 

She  seems  almost  a  God. 
Deep  searching,  and  far-seeing: 
And  yet  how  oil  like  to  a  funeral — 
Which  goes  before  the  burial  of  our  hopes. 
Emerging  from  the  starry -blazoned  copes 
Of  highest  firmaments,  of  darkest  gloom — 
O'  th'  nether  earth,  or  from  the  burdened  air 
Of  chambers  where  this  moral  frame  Ifes  bare. 
Probed  to  the  core—* her  mournful  accents  come. 

In  a  subsequent  portion  of  the  Ode,  the  to  her  beauteous  sister  Science,  and  invites 
poet  introduces  *^  Eternal  Art,"  grandly  im-  to  the  wide  realm  of  the  Beautiful  extend- 
personated,  who  answers  in  high  converse      ing  through  all  time  and  space.    She  sings 

**  Come  !  let  us  enter  in ! 

Behold  !  the  portal  gates  stand  open  wide ; 

Only,  from  off  thy  spirit  shake  the  dust 

Of  any  thought  of  sin, 
Or  sordid  pride — 

For  sacred  is  the  kingdom  of  my  trust, 

By  Mind  and  Strength,  and  Beauty  sanctified!" 
She  spoke  I  and  o'er  the  threshold  of  a  sphere. 
A  marvellous  sphere  they  passed  ; 

From  the  deep  bosom  of  the  purpling  Air, 

A  lambent  glory  broke  along  the  vast 

Horizon  line,  whence  clouds  like  incense  roll'd 
Athwart  a  firmamental  arc  of  gold 

And  sapphire — clouds,  not  vapor  born. 

But  clasping  each,  the  radiant  seeds  of  morn, 
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Which,  tnddMi,  the  ole»r  senitb  heightf  »tUuii*d 

Burst  into  light,  unfolding  lika  a  flower 

From  out  whose  quivering  heart  e  mystic  shower 
Of  splendor  rained : 
A  spell  was  ber's  to  oonqner  time  and  space. 

For,  from  the  desert  grendeur  of  that  place, 
A  hundred  temples  rise  I 
Tht  marbU  poem$  of  tju  Bwrdi  of  M 

Whereon  *twere  well  to  look  with  reverent  eyes. 

Because  they  body  noblest  aspirations, 

Ethereal  Hopes,  and  winged  imaginations — 
Whether  to  fabled  Jove  their  Mralls  were  reised, 

Or,  on  their  inner  altars  offerings  biased 

To  wise  Athene— or  in  Christian  Rome, 

Beneath  St.  Peter*s  mighty  •circling  dome, 

A  second  Heayen — the  silver  censers  swing, 

The  clear-toned  choirs  their  hymn  of  rapture  sing. 

Then,  evolved  fiom  the  resplendent  im-  sic  to  which  these  august  shades  move  on, 

agination  of  the  poet,  there  came  in  length-  solemn  and  swelling  as  a  march  played  for 

eaed  line  the  great  masters  upon  whom  Art  a  C^ronatioa  in  eatbedral  aiales,  and  ead 

bids  us  look.    The  Ode  peals  forth  the  ma*  ing  in  this  borst  of  harmony— 

They  passM,  and  thousands  more  passM  by  with  them  I 
Again  Art's  genius  spake :  **  Lo !  these  are  they 

Who  thro"  stern  tribulations, 
Have  raised  to  right  and  truth  the  subject  nations ; 

Lo  I  these  are  they 
Who,  were  the  whole  bright  concourse  swept  away— 
Their  fame's  last  barrier  built  the  tide  to  stem 
Of  chaos  and  oblivion — whelm'd  beneath 

The  pitiless  torrent  of  Eternal  Death, 
Would  yet  bequeath  to  races  unbegot 
The  precepu  of  a  laith  which  dieth  not; 
Pointing  from  troublous  toils  of  time  and  sense, 
From  bootless  struggles,  born  of  impotence — 

To  tliat  £ur  realm  of  thought, 
In  whose  bright  calm,  these  master- workmen  wrought, 
Where  the  full  tides  of  perfect  music  swell 

Up  to  the  heavens. 


From  the  extracts  we  have  given,  it  will 
appear  that  Mr.  Hayne  has  produced  an 
Ode  worthy  of  his  poetic  fame  and  his  ex- 
uberant genius.  We  hope  to  find  it  at 
length  in  the  next  number  of  Jtusff^Ts  Mag- 
axitu. 

jSpropot  of  our  Southern  coadjutor,  we 
should  have  announced  last  w  nth  the  ac- 


cession to  the  editorial  force  of  this  excel- 
lent monthly,  of  Mr.  Gaoacw  C.  Hublidt, 
His  labours  commenced  with  the  number 
for  December.  Russell  has  never  lacked 
grace  or  ability  in  the  Editor's  department, 
and  Mr.  Hurlbut's  scholarship  and  taste 
will  render  the  monthly  **  Table"  of  the 
work  yet  more  attractive. 


It  was  a  mournful  coincidence  that 
while  America  was  freshly  lamenting  the 
death  of  Presoott,  England  was  called 
upon  to  weep  over  the  loss  of  one  of  her 
greatest  historians  in  the  decease  of  Henry 
flallam.  The  following  sketch  of  his  life 
and  labours  we  find  in  the  Jjondoti 


**  The  constellation  of  writers  who  shed 
a  radiance  on  the  early  part  of  the  pres- 
ent century  is  fast  vanishing  away.  Not 
the  least  remarkable  of  these,  the  histo- 


rian of  the  Middle  Ages,  of  the  Revival 
of  Letters,  and  of  the  English  Constitu- 
tion, Henry  Hallam,  died  on  Saturday, 
Jan.  32,  at  the  great  age  'of  81.  He  has 
left  but  few  of  his  companions  behind 
him,  and,  more  than  this,  it  was  his  bitter 
fiite  to  outlive  those  who  should  have  come 
after  him,  to  see  two  sons  of  rare  promise, 
who  should  have  preserved  his  name,  go 
before  him,  the  pride  of  his  life  snatched 
from  his  eyes,  the  delight  of  his  old  age 
laid  low  in  the  dust  of  death.  One  of 
these  was  that  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  who 
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died  in  1833,  and  to  whom  Tennyson  ded* 
Seated    the    remarkable  series  of  poems 
whieh  have  been  published  under  the  title 
of  ^  In  Memoriam.'    The  bereaved  father 
was  broken-hearted  for  his  son,  aud  spoke 
of  his  hopes  on  this  side  the  tomb  being 
struck  down  forever.    A  year  'or  two  af- 
terwards, when  he  produced  the  *  Intro- 
duction to  the  Literature  of  Europe,*  there 
appeared  a  roost  afleeting  passage  in  the 
preface,  which  to  those  who  knew  him, 
suggested  the  hidden  grief  that  was  prey- 
ing on  his  mind.    He  referred  to  the  im- 
perfection of  his  work,  to  the  impossibili- 
ty of  rendering  it  complete  under  any  cii^ 
cumstances,  and  the  especial  impossibility 
of  his  doing  so.    '  I  have  other  warnings,' 
he  said,  *  to  bind  up  my  sheaves  while  I 
may — my  own  advancing  years  and  the 
gathering  in  the    heavens.'     His  hopes, 
however,  revived  as  his  younger  son  grew 
up  to  manhood,  and  seemed  |o  promise  not 
less  than  the  accomplished  youth  whom 
his  fitther  had  regarded,  and  not  without 
reason,  as  an  only  one  without  a  fellow. 
But  this  son,  also,  Henry  Fitzmaurice  Hal- 
lam,  was  taken  from  him  shortly  after  be 
had  been  called  to  the  bar  in  1850,  and 
the  poor  bereaved  father  buried  him  in 
Clevedon  Church,  in  Somersetshire,  by  the 
side  of  his  brother,  and  his  sister,  and  his 
mother. 

**  There  are  few  literary  men  who  have 
reached  an  eminence  to  be  compared  with 
that  of  Mr.  Hallam  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory so  little  is  known  to  the  great  public. 
That  he  was  born  in  or  about  1778,  that 
he  was  educated  at*  Eton,  that  from  Eton 
he  passed  to  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and 
that  at  this  University  he  took  his  degree 
in  1799,  are  almost  all  the  facts  of  his 
early    life  which    have  been  published. 
After  leaving  the  University  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  London,  joined  himself  to 
the  Whigs,  and  acquired  his  first  reputa- 
tion as  a  contributor  to   the  great  Whig 
Review  established  in  the   northern  me- 
tropolis.   It  was  on  account  of  his  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  *  Edinburg  Re- 
view' that  he  incurred  the  wrath  of  Byron, 
who,  in  that  satire  in  which  he  first  of  all 
showed  his  power,    referred  in   ironical 
terms  to  'the  classic   Hallam,  much   re- 
Downed  lor  Greek.'    Greek,  however,  was 
not  the  peculiar   study  of  our  historian, 
who  set  himself  the  task  of  learning  all 
the  European  languages  of  importance  as 
the  stepping-stone  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the   state  of  Europe  during  the  Middle 
Ages.     He  quietly  settled    down  to  his 
work,  marrying  in  the  mean  time,  and  in 
1811   rejoicing  in  the  birth  of  his   little 
Arthur,  who  was  such  a  marvel  of  a  child 
that  at  the  age  of  seven  he  learned  to  read 
Latin  with  fluency  in  a  year.   It  was  amid 
this  domestic  happiness  and  the  repose 
which  it  provided  that,  tn  1818,  he  at 


length  gave  to  the  world  the  first,  and* 
perhaps  the  greatest,  of   his  works,  the 
^Viewof  the  state  of  Europe  during  the 
Middle    Ages' — a  work  which,  although 
somewhat  expensive  and  by   no  means 
adapted  to  the  popular    taste,  has  gone 
through  a  dozen  editions.    In  every  page 
of  this  history  we  are  struck   with   the 
enormous  industry  and  the  conscientions- 
ness  of  the  writer,  which  in  union  with 
his  sagacity  of  thought  and  pith  of  com- 
position have  rendered  every   work  pro- 
duced by  him  standard  of  its  kind.    He 
waited  nine  years  and  then   gave  to  the 
world  his  *  Constitutional  History  of  Eng- 
land from  the  Accession  of  Henry  VII.  to 
the  death  of  George  II.'    Nothing  can  be 
more  masterly  than  the  manner  in  which 
he    has    here   traced  the   history  of    the 
English  Constitution  from  its  first  faint  be- 
ginnings to  its  perfect  development.    It  is 
a  vast  treasury  of  political  thought — an 
armory    of  political    facts;   in  itself  the 
Magna  Chartaof  our  liberty  and  our  n^l^ts, 
which  bears  the  sign-manual,  not  of  Kings 
or  their  Ministers,  but  of  the  Muse  of  His- 
tory.   After  these  publications,  Mr.  Hal- 
lam turned  from  political  to  literary  his- 
tory, preparing  to  write  a  iiiU  account  of 
the  revival  of  letters  ai^d  the  various  steps 
by  which  a  literature  came  to  be  cultiva- 
ted in  the  vernacular  languages  of  Europe. 
It  was  while  engaged  in  this  work,  and 
while  his  heart  was  full  of  joy  in  the  ac- 
quirements of  his  elder  son,  who  had  just 
left  College,  and  who,  under  his  father's 
eye,  was  now  studying  the   InHitutti  of 
Justinian  and  the  Commentariei  of  Black- 
atone,  now  writing  short  papers  for  vari- 
ous works,  reviews  of  Tennyson  for  a 
magazine,  biographies  of  Burke  and  Vol- 
taire for  the  Portrait  Gallery  of  the  Useful 
Knowledge  Society,  that  the  great  affliction 
came  which  seemed  for  a  time  to  prostrate 
the  historian,  and  which  certainly  gave  a 
mellowness  to  his  habits  of  thought  as 
well  as  a  depth  of  feeling  to  his  whole 
character  that  had  the  happiest  influence 
on  his  critical  disquisitions." 


Tliat  must  have  been  at  once  a  sad  and 
a  joyous  celebration  which  was  held  by  the 
Alumni  of  William  and  Mary  College  on 
the  19th  of  February.  That  day  was  the 
106th  Anniversary  of  their  Alma  Mater,  and 
it  had  been  designed  to  hold  high  festal 
rites,  graced  by  oratory  and  song,  at  the  an- 
cient Capital  of  Virginia,  in  honour  of  the 
venerable  institution  which  connected  by 
a  bright  chain  of  memories  the  sovereign 
State  of  the  present  with  the  Colony  of  the 
past.    But  within  a  few  days  of  the  anti- 
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cipated  festivities,  the  old  College  building, 
endeared  by  so  many  tender  associations  to 
evtjy  Alumnus,  and  prized  by  the  antiqua- 
rian as  a  relic  of  the  age  of  Anne,  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  sad  intelligence 
was  carried  far  and  wide,  and,  though  it 
was  quickly  announced  that  the  Anniver- 
sary would  be  observed  as  if  no  such  un- 
happy accident  had  occurred,  the  effect 
was  to  prevent  the  assembling  together  of 
that  numerous  band  of  foster-children,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  >\  hich  would 
otherwise  have  been  gathered  at  the  old 
seat  of  learning.  Yet  many,  impelled  by 
that  strong  affection  which  remains  the 
isame  in  the  hour  of  distress  as  in  the  hour 
of  gratulation,  did  repair  to  the  quiet  city 
to  look  upon  the  ruins  of  the  college  and  to 
exchange  their  regrets  over  the  disaster  and 
their  views  as  to  the  best  means  of  repair- 
ing it.  Before  them  were  the  blackened 
walls  and  the  smouldering  ashes  of  old 
William  and  Mary,  on  which  they  looked 
as  a  devotee  might  look  upon  the  fragments 
of  a  precious  cup  broken  at  some  holy 
shrine,  but  from  each  other's  faces,  they 
caught  the  assurance  that  the  college  would 
be  rebuilt,  that  Williamsburg  should  not 
cease  to  attract  the  youth  of  the  State  to 
an  Academus  whose  walks  and  bowers 
were  fragrant  of  Revolutionary  renown, 
and,  with  heart  of  hope,  they  mingled  their 
regrets  with  resolves  which  the  fire  of  elo- 
quence and  the  passion  of  poetry  contri- 
buted to  incite  to  action.  Committees  were 
appointed  to  solicit  from  the  Alumni  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union,  and  from  the  citizens 
of  Virginia  generally,  subscriptions  for  a 
new  College  edifice,  and  these  committees 
have  already  entered  upon  their  duties  with 
a  zeal  which  gives  promise  of  success. 

The  poem  of  St.  George  Tucker,  recited 
at  the  meeting  on  the  19th  of  February,  is 
before  us  in  the  columns  of  the  Norfolk 
Jirgus,  Like  all  Mr.  Tucker's  writings  in 
verse,  it  is  distinguished  by  grace  and  mel- 
ody, felicity  of  expression  and  elevation  of 
thought.  It  is  entitled  ''  An  Epic  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  College^"  and  herein  we 
discover  the  only  fault,  if  it  be  such,  we 
shall  have  to  allege  in  the  composition. 
An  Epic  it  is  not,  except  in  so  far  as  it  is 
narrative,  for  it  refers  not  to  a  single  epos 
or  action  and  wants  the  unity  which  prop- 
'■irly  belongs  to  this  kind  of  poetical  wri- 


ting. It  is  a  series  of  animated  pictures, 
beautifully  finished,  following  upon  each 
other  in  rapid  and  brilliant  succession  and 
relieved  by  passages  of  tender  and  lofty 
imaginings^;  the  whole  concluding  with  a 
pathetic  appeal  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
college.  Such  is  the  poem  as  originally 
prepared,  in  the  heroic  measure,  before  the 
fire  had  consumed  the  venerated  structure 
built  after  the  designs  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren.  To  this  is  appended  a  few  stanzas, 
in  the  Spenserian  measure,  suggested  by 
the  conflagration.  Our  limits  will  admit  of 
our  taking  only  two  or  three  extracts  from 
this  fine  effort. 

In  alluding  to  the  great  men  of  a  by- 
gone age  whose  collegiate  course  had  been 
passed  within  the  walls  of  William  and 
Mary,  Mr.  Tucker  is  brought  to  speak  of 
his  father  and  uncle,  the  lamented  Henry 
Su  George,  and  Beverly  Tucker,  int  hese 
beautiful  lines : 

If,  in  this  picture  gallery  of  song, 
Two  I  select,  from  that  illustrious  throng, 
And  with  affection's  pencil,  ever  warm, 
Touch  the  dim  canvas  of  each  honored 

form — 
If,  rapt  and  pensive,  here  too  long  I  halt 
To  mourn  their  loss,  forgive  the  filial  fault. 
The  stream,  that  glides  along  its  murmur^ 

ing  course, 
Remembers  piously  its  parent  source, 
And  when,  exhaled,  it  soft  ascends  to  hea- 
ven 
And  trembling  hangs  upon  the  cloud  of 

even, 
'Twill  often  fall  in  gentle  dews  and  rain 
Like  pious  drops,  upon  its  fount  again. 
Brothers  they  were,  of  pure  and  ancient 

blood. 
Gifted,  and  brave,  and  generous,  and  good; 
In  life's  arena,  steadfast,  bold  and  calm, 
Without  the  dust,  they  bore  the  victor's  palm 
Resigned  the  volume  of  their  lives  to  clasp, 
The  world  at  length  falls  from  their  slack- 
ening giasp. 
And  they,  whom  cruel  death  could  ne'er 

divide. 
Sleep  in  Virginia's  valley  side  by  side. 
Past  is  their  day,  and  if  beyond  their  lives, 
The  precious  influence  of  their  deeds  sur- 
vives, 
'Tis  but  the  glow,  which  though  the  sun  be 

set. 
Lingers  in  western  clouds  and  gilds  them 
yet. 

The  local  traditions  of  Williamsburg  are 
most  happily  wrought  into  the  poet's  tapes- 
try, and  the  old  Virginia  gentleman,  of  the 
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stock  that  fought  the  fight  with  England  is 
thus  boldly  drawn — 

Where  the  old  Raleigh,  which  for  many 
a- year, 
"Welcomed  the  traveller  witli  its  bounteous 

cheer, 
Now,  seeks  like  some  old  landlord  to  re- 
gale 
The  curious  guest  with  legend's  pleasing 

tale, 
Around  the  simple  hearth  which  blazes  yet 
The  simple  planters  of  Virginia  met, 
Discussed  the  news,  and  cursed  in  equal 

,  terms 
The  odious  stamp  act  and  tobacco  worms. 
There  was  an  air  of  plain  but  manly  grace 
That  lit  the  planter's  noble  form  and  face. 
And  spoke  him  (not  of  high  and  ancient 

blood) 
A  Knight  by  nature,  patented  of  God. 

His  broad  and  manly  brow,  serene  and 

bland. 

Told  of  the  liberal  heart  and  open  hand — 

What  though  in  his  un weeded  nature  grew 

Foibles  and  frail  lies?     Virtues  flourished 

too— 
If  from  his  lips  the  unbidden  oath  would 

burst, 
His  soul  was  blessing  even  while  he  nur- 
sed— 
If  to  his  cheek  the  ready  blood  would  start 
In  sudden  ire,  he  had  a  noble  heart  ] 
Gentle  and  just,  yet  chivalrous  and  brave 
Bold  he  resented,  generous  he  forgave. 

His  views  of  government  are  rude  and 
quaint 
He   loves  to  serve,  yet  serve  without  re- 
straint, 
Proud  to  the  customs  of  his  sires  to  cling. 
His  highest  freedom  is  to  love  his  King. 
Not  prone  the  evidence  of  truth  to  search, 
A  protestant  and  faithful  to  the  church, 
E'en  here  his  pious  creed  its  colour  gains 
From  British  blood  still  flowing  in  his  veins; 
He  thinks  religion  fs  a  useful  thing 
A  duty  that  a  subject  owes  a  King, 
And  draws  the  forms,  in  which  his  soul  de- 
lights, 
From  Magna  Charta  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"  Blest  with  content,  he  cares  not  far  to 
roam 

Reyond  the  quiet  precincts  of  his  home. 

Where  crowned  with  honour,  he  has  learn- 
ed to  reign 

The  undisputed  Lord  of  his  domain — 

Here,  while  around  his  hearth  harmonious 
move 

The  three  fair  sisters.  Plenty,  Peace,  and 
Love, 

With  separate  blessings  weave  the  blended 
woof 

Of  bright  content  beneath  his  happy  roof. 


Screened  from  the  world,  a  stranger  to  its 
strife 

He  learns  the  lessons  of  his  simple  life. 

To  those  below  him,  firm  and  just  and 
kind, 

To  equals  bland,  and  liberal  and  refined. 

And  though  his  spirit  never  brooked  con- 
trol, 

To  those  above  him  loyal  to  the  soul. 

Thus  passed  his  tranquil  life,  with  scarce 
a  wave. 

Till  sinking  gently  to  the  quiet  grave. 

He  left  a  lesson,  brief  but  eloquent, 

How  blest  the  life  of  virtuous  content. 

"  'Tis  men  like  these,  whose  iron  natures 

wrought 
With    love    of    independence     best    are 

taught 
With  ready   hand   a   freeman's  sword  to 

draw. 
To  assert  their  rights — yet  to  maintain  the 

law. 
'Tis  thus  our  pristine  crest — ^the  rattlesnake 
Slumbers  innoxious  in  his  native  brake. 
Till  roused  to  wrath,  he  springs  from  fatal 

coil 
To  strike  with  death    the   invader  of  his 

soil. 
— With   souls  of  honour,  pure    and   free 

from  stain. 
Slow  to  resist  but  dreadful  to  maintain 
Their  valour  flashes  brightly  through  the 

gloom, 
And  they  who  raised  the  storm,  the  storm 

illume. 
So  in  the  tempest  when  the  thunder  loud. 
In  rattling   echoes  bounds  from  cloud  to 

cloud, 
While  the  fierce  lightnings  fiash   athwart 

the  heaven 
Bright  rents   amid   the  pall   of  darkness 

riven, 
The  timid  heart  finds  in  their  vivid  form 
The   cause,   and   yet    the    solace   of   the 


»> 


storm. 

The  following  invocation  in  behalf  of 
the  College  was  the  termination  of  the 
poem  proper — 

"  Then  by  the  memory  of  their   early 
sires, 
By  all  the  pride  that  memory  still  inspires, 
By  Freedom's  self  who  lit  her  torch  divine 
From  the  pure  fire  that  burns  on  Learn- 
ing's shrine, 
And  by  the  consecrated  dust  of  those 
Who  in  your  ruins  undisturbed  repose — 
Our  Alma  Mater  prays  each  filial  son 
To  keep  her  name  unsullied  as  his  own- 
Resplendent  gems  of  science  glitters  now 
On  ihe  tiara  round  Virginia's  brow ; 
Her  University  with  radiance  bright 
Scatters  abroad  her  Kohinoor  of  light. 
And  lesser  jewels  shed  their  milder  rays, 
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Pore  as  the  ruby  or  the  sapphire's  blaze — 
Tet  let  us  not  amid  their  light  forget 
This  pristine  stone,  whose  lustre  sparkles 

But    while    their    brilliancy  we  proudly 

scan, 
Untarnished  keep  this  ancient  taliimanJ'^ 

A  noble  conclusion  surely,  and  would 
that  there  had  been  no  need  of  writing 
another  line,  yet  the  stanzas  which  are 
appended  are  equally  feeling  in  their  re- 
ference to  the  destruction  of  the  building, 
and  inspiring  in  their  augury  of  future 
usefulness  for  the  institution— 

"  But  what  is  man  1    And  what  his  fond- 
est hope  I 
The  shifting  racks  that  grace  the  evening 

sky — 
The  fleeting  forms  of  the  Kaleidoscope 
That  glitter  but  to  cheat  the  expectant  eye, 
These  are  the  emblems  of  his  destiny ! 
Like  thoughtless  children  e*en  on  ruin^s 

verge. 
We  careless  chase  hope's  gilded  butter- 

flr- 

Yet  all  our  joys  in  dark  afflictions  merge, 
And  our  triumphant  lay  becomes  a  funeral 
dirge. 

"Brief    days    are    passed    away — nay 

scarcely  hours — 
Since  first  your  minstrel  turned  his  rugged 

rhyme 
Into  a  simple  wreath  of  modest  flowers 


Culled  in  our  own  Virginia's  genial  clime, 
To  lay  upon  the  tomb  of  ancient  Time. 
Tet  scarcely  were  his  filial  labours  ended 
Than  the  old  college  e'en  in  death  snb- 

time. 
While  round  her  form  the  shroud  of  flame 

ascended, 
The  ashes  of  our  sires  with  her  own  ashes 

blended. 

*'  It  Rmy  be  fancy,  but  it  seemed  to  him 
As  though  our  ancient  mother  could  not 

stay 
When  far  in  Eld  she  saw  the  spectres  dim 
Of  early  kindred  beckon  her  away. 
In  preparation  of  her  natal  day* 
fAh  little  did  we  think  it  was  her  last) 
She  raised  the  spirits  she  could  not  allay. 
Then  on  her  sons  one  tender  gaze  she  cast 
And  calm  and  tranquil  joined  the  irrevoca- 

ble  past. 

**Tet  no!  she    cannot  die!    amid  the 

flame. 
Which  like  a  death  shxoud  binds  her  in  its 

fold. 
Her  spirit  walks  serene  in  deathless  fiune 
Like  to  the  martyred  Israelites  of  old* 
The  flre  but  purifies  the  virgin  gold 
Frees  the  rough  ore,  and  bums  away  the 

rust- 
Then  ere  the  burnished  metal  waxes  cold. 
With  pious  reverent  hearts  her  cfaiidren 

must 
Renew  her  aaeient  impress  ''Wia 

TmomjunJwnV* 
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La  Plata,  thb  AsaiHTiira  Coxvidkeatioh 
A>D  Pasaouat  ;  Beinjg  a  Narratwe  of  tht 
Exploration  of  the  TrUnUarie$  of  tht  Kioer 
La  Plata  ana  jSdjacent  Qmntriei,  daring 
thM  years  1853,  '54,  '55  and  *56,  under  the 
orders  of  the  United  States  Government. 
By  Tho8.  J.  Pagz,  U.  S.  N.,  Commander  of 
the  Expedition.  With  map  and  numerous 
engravings.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street. 

A  highly  interesting  volume  in  which 
are   embodied  the  results  of  the  United 


States  Expedition  to  the  River  La  Plata 
and  the  countries  adjoining,  in  the  yeaia 
1853— '56.  Captain  Page,  it  will  be  reool- 
lected,  was  in  command  of  the  Expeditkm 
and  was  in  company  with  the  Water 
Witch  at  the  time  this  vessel  was  fired 
into  by  the  authorities  of  Paraguay,  which 
outrage  is  the  subject  of  the  present  difli- 
culty  between  our  own  country  and  th«t 
distant  South  American  Republic.  The 
book  he  has  given  us  is  in  the  highest  de> 
gree  creditable  to  him  as  an  accurate  ob- 
server, and  it  goes  to  show  the  literary 


*  The  college  vras  founded  8th  February,  1693,  Old  Style,  and  was  destroyed  by  fire 
Wetk  February,  1859,  New  Style. 
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cnltare  which  marks  in  general  the  officers 
of  the  American  Navy*  We  should  like 
to  lay  before  our  readers  such  extracts 
ftom  the  N|irTatiye,  as  would  enable  them 
to  follow  the  gallant  captain  in  his  wan- 
derings  among  the  Paraguayans,  but  our 
limits  forbid,  and  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  presenting  a  single  passage  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style,  and  advising  them 
to  procure  the  work. 

The  following  is  a  lively  picture  of  so- 
ciety at  Asuncion — 

**  The  better  class  of  society  in  Asuncion 
consists  of  a  few  families  of  Spanish 
origin,  among  whom  there  are  not  many 
individuals  who  could  meet,  according  to 
oar  ideas,  a  good  educational  standard, 
though  the  men  possess  a  vast  deal  of 
wmamUr  in  modo,  and  the  women  are  grace- 
fill  and  talk  amazingly  well.  They  have 
much  talent  for  narration,  and  will  give 
jaguar  and  Indian  stories  with  infinite 
•pint 

**  Madam  Lopez  resided  at  a  quinta 
abont  six  miles  from  the  town.  The  dis- 
tance afforded  a  pleasant  ride,  and  we 
were  always  kindly  received  by  the 
Senora  and  her  fair  daughters,  who  have 
all  the  ease  of  manner  and  tact  which  is 
■o  attractive  in  the  Spanish- American  wo- 
men. In  the  half  dozen  families  of  the 
city  that  formed  the  circle  of  our  acquaint- 
Vioe  we  were  always  hospitably  received, 
and  with  several  of  them  our  social  in- 
tercourse was  truly  agreeable.  Foreign 
articles  of  female  attire  are  replacing  the 
primitive  fabrics,  which  the  arbitrary  de- 
crees of  Franoia  obliged  all  to  use.  The 
laces  of  France  and  Belgium  are  super- 
seding the  elaborate  domestic  cotton  pro- 
dnctions  of  earlier  days,  which  are  now 
only  used  as  trimmings  for  bed  furniture, 
or  are  bought  by  foreigners  as  curious 
specimens  of  female  handicraft  In  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy  at  Asuncion,  the 
house-linen  is  tasteiUlly  decorated  with 
these  domestic  laces. 

'*  At  the  capital,  and  indeed  at  all  the 
river  towns  of  La  Plata,  a  pretty  custom 
prevails  among  the  Senoritas,  of  present- 
ing every  visitor  with  flowers.  Their  gar- 
detis  may  not  display  a  large  collection. 
but  if  they  produce  but  a  single  sprig  of 
sweet  odour  it  is  given  to  the  first  comer. 
In  calling  at  different  bouses  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  the  visitor  would  accumu- 
late quite  a  number  of  bouquets,  did  he 
not  learn  from  experience  that,  to  save 
himself  from  a  broadside  of  graceful  re- 
pioache»,  it  would  be  advisable  to  con- 
eeal  or  part  with  the  flowers  of  Senorita 
Maria  before  entering  the  presence  of 
Senorita  Th^rAsa.  Each  lady  must  sup- 
pose that  she  is  the  sole  object  of  the  after- 
noon's homage. 


"We  were  invariably  offered  refreshments, 
either  mat6  or  English  ale,  which  is  very 
popular  among  the  Paraguajrans,  and 
throughout  th*e  river  towns — or  die  panaU§, 
a  very  refreshing  domestic  drink,  made  of 
the  white  of  eggs  and  sugar  beaten  togeth- 
er, and  formed  into  cakes  of  a  cylindrical 
shape,  looking  like  a  delicate  honeycomb. 
A  little  negro  presents  the  visitor  with  a 
plate  of  these,  always  with  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter; the  panales  immersed  in  the  water 
dissolves  immediately,  and  affords  a  sim- 
ple but  delicious  beverage.  The  servant 
after  offering  this  goes  out,  but  soon  returns 
with  the  6rasfro-— a  small  brass  vessel  con- 
taining a  few  coals  of  fire — and. a  plate  of 
cigars.  This  last  hospitality  is  offered  in 
every  house,  however  humble  its  preten- 
sions in  other  respects ;  and  all  men,  wo- 
men and  children— delicate,  refined  girls, 
and  young  masters  who  would  not  with  us 
be  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  pantaloons — 
smoke  with  a  gravity  and  gusto  that  is  ir- 
resistibly ludicrous  to  a  foreigner.  My  son 
sometimes  accompanied  me  in  these  visits, 
and  was  always  greatly  embarrassed  by  the 
pressing  offer  of  cigars.  I  made  his  excu- 
ses by  saying,  *  Smoking  is  a  practice  we 
consider  injurious  for  children.'  *  Si,  se- 
nor,*  the  Paraguayan  would  reply,  *  with 
all  other  tobacco,  but  not  with  that  of  Par- 
aguay.* 

**0n  no  occasion,  while  in  Asuncion,  were 
we  invited  to  *  dine  out,'  or  take  tea ;  and 
dinners  by  invitation,  or  meals  taken  social- 
ly with  other  families,  are  unknown.  I  had 
frequently  visitors  while  at  breakfast,  but 
never  could  prevail  on  one  to  join  me  at 
table.  The  Paraguayans  rise  early,  take 
matA  and  cigars,  then  visit  or  transact  bu- 
siness during  the  cool  of  the  morning.  At 
midday  they  dine,  then  retire  for  a  iicsfa, 
during  which  the  streets  are  deserted,  every 
store  and  dwelling  closed,  and  a  pfofbnnd 
stillness  reigns  through  the  town.  After  a 
few  hours  the  housea  are  reopened,  cigars 
and  mat6  are  again  served,  and  each  one 
goes  to  his  daily  vocation.  Riding,  visit- 
ing, or  walking  occupies  the  time  from  son- 
down  till  9  o'clock,  when  supper  finishes 
the  labors  and  enjoymenu  of  the  day." 


Thi  Ljldt'b  Manual  or  Nudlb  Work, 
&o.,  &c.  By  Mrs.  Pullah,  (Aiguillette.) 
New  York:  Dick  &  Fitzgerald,  Publish- 
ers. 1859.  [From  6.  M.  West,  145  Main 
Street. 

We  have  not  given  the  titlepage  of  this 
little  volume  in  full,  because  to  do  so  would 
have  left  us  no  space  whatever  to  say  any- 
thing of  the  merits  of  the  manual.  The 
names  of  not  less  than  twenty-six  different 
kinds  of  fancy-work  are  given  as  baing 
embraced  in  its  teachings,  while  Mrs.  Pul- 
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Nctiut  of  New  W&rki. 


[Masch,  1859. 


•  Ian  appends  to  her  nom  de  plume  of  **  Aiguil- 
lette"  the  authorship  of  ever  so  many 
works  on  the  sstbetics  of  dress  and  the 
titles  of  numerous  journals  of  higli  repute 
in  the  world  of  fashion  to  which  she  has 
been  a  contributor.  Distrusting  our  own 
qualifications  to  decide  upon  the  excellence 
of  a  treatise  on  subjects  of  which  our  mas- 
culine nature  is  necessarily  ignorant,  we 
placed  the  book  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
lady  of  great  ingenuity  and  skill  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  female  handicraft,  and  she 
has  assured  us  that  we  may  safety  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  the  sex.  In  jus- 
tice to  the  publishers  it  must  he  said  that 
they  have  spared  no  expense  in  bringing 
out  the  Manual  in  proper  style.  It  is  abun- 
dantly illustrated  with  diagrams,  designs 
beautifully  wrought  in  colours,  and  engra- 
vings, of  which  there  are  not  less  than 
three  hundred  altogether.  A  charming 
present  for  a  young  lady. 


Thi  Old  Plantatioh,  and  What  I  Gather- 
ed there  in  the  Autumn  Month.  By  Jas. 
Hungerford,  of  Maryland.  1  vol.,  12mo., 
pp.  375.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street 

This  is  a  most  agreeable  story  of  South- 
em  country  life.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Ma- 
ryland, but  the  descriptions  will  apply  al- 
most equally  well  to  other  slave-holding 
communities.  The  characters  arc  well- 
drawn  and  the  narrative  is  charmingly  sim- 
ple and  natural.  Mr.  Hungerford  has  per- 
formed a  good  office  for  his  State  in  writing 
such  a  book,  for  its  merits  ensure  its  popu- 
larity and  truthful  representations  of  South- 
ern society,  like  this,  will  do  more  than 
laboured  treatises  to  vindicate  us  before 
the  world  against  the  charges  of  malignant 
fanatics. 


Blind  Bartimiitb  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Sight- 
le$s  Sinner  and  His  Great  Phyririan,  By 
Rev.  William  J.  Hoob,  Professor  in  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Prince  Ed- 
ward, Virginia.  New  York :  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  &  Co.     1859. 

Whoever  has  heard  the  Rev.  William  J. 
Hoge  preach,  will  need  no  persuasion  to 
procure  this  modest  little  volume  and  read 
it,  when  the  fact  is  stated  that  it  is  made  up 


of  a  series  of  discourses  based  upon  the 
affecting  story  of  Bartimeus  in  the  New 
Testament.  We  think  no  one  can  careful- 
ly examine  it  without  being  impressed  with 
a  high  respect  for  the  author's  iiftelleci  and 
heart.  Unlike  many  works  of  a  similar 
character,  it  is  distinguished  by  a  style  at 
once  elegant  and  simple,  every  page  be- 
trays the  scholar  as  well  as  the  dialectician, 
and  the  whole  breathes  a  spirit  of  the  most 
exalted  piety.  It  cannot  fail,  we  think,  of 
a  kindly  reception  at  the  hands  of  all  Chris- 
tians, who  W^U  receive  its  teachings  and 
consolations  with  gratitude. 


Thi  Laird  ov  Norlaw.  By  the  author  of 
"  Margaret  Maitland,''  etc.  1  vol.,  12mo, 
pp.  369.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  new  work  by  the  author  of  "  Margaret 
Maitland"  is  sure  to  be  read,  and  that  lady 
has  written  nothing  more  interesting  than 
"  Tlie  Laird  of  Norlaw."  Some  of  the  in- 
cidents are  too  painful  to  be  pleasing,  the 
opening  one  is  full  of  horror,  but  the  read- 
er is  placed  by  it  at  once  under  the  spell  of 
the  author's  genius  and  forced,  as  it  were, 
to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  family  introdu- 
ced to  the  close  of  the  volume.  The  sketch- 
es of  Scottish  life  and  character  impress  us 
as  being  truthful  and  a  genuine  humanity 
pervades  the  story.  It  may  be  safely  set 
down  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  fiction 
recently  issued  in  this  country. 


ECHOBS  OF  MbMORT  AND  EmOTKW* 
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Sketch- 


Such  are  the  titles  of  two  little  works 
by  the  Rev.  Ralph  Hoyt,  which  have  been 
published  in  handsome  but  cheap  form  in 
aid  of  rebuilding  the  church  of  the  Crood 
Shepherd,  destroyed  by  fire  some  months 
ago  in  New  York.  We  need  say  nothing 
of  Mr.  Hoyt  as  a  poet,  his  verses  are  well 
known,  and  one  of  his  lyrics,  "  The  World 
for  Sale,"  has  attained  a  very  wide  popu- 
larity. But  apart  from  the  intrinsic  merits 
of  these  modest  volumes,  the  cause  w^hich 
their  sale  is  designed  to  assist,  commends 
them  to  the  benevolent  everywhere.  Miss 
Hoyt,  a  niece  of  the  author,  is  now  on  a 
tour  through  the  South,  endeavouring  to 
dispose  of  them  and  we  hope  she  will  meet 
with  abundant  success. 


AYER'S    SARSAPARILLA    , 

For  SGKOFTTLA,  or  KING  S  EVIL, 

Is  a  con^titutionnl^dispnfe,  a  rorrnption  of  iho  blood,  b3'  which  ihis  fliiid  liecoines  viiiatiMl,  weak, 
and  poor.  Being  in  ihe  circiilniioi),  it  pervades  llie  wbole  body,  and  may  buret  out  in  disteaee  on 
any  pnrt  of  it.  No  oitjun  is  free  from  its  nltuckp,  nor  is  there  owe  which  it  may  not  destroy.  The 
Bcrouiious  tnint  is  variously  caused  by  mercurial  difwaRe,  low  living,  disordered  or  unhealthy  food, 
impure  air,  fitih  and  filthy  habits,  thedepresisinfi:  vicep,  and  above  ail,  by  the  venereal  infection. — 
Whatever  be  ua  origin,  I't  ie  hereditary  in  the  cnnetitution,  def^:endin^  '^froni  pureniB  to  children 
unto  I  he  third  and  fourth  generation ;"  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  rod  of  Him  who  says  :  "  I  will 
visit  the  iiiiquiliea  of  the  faihe'H  upon  their  children." 

Its  efl'ecis  commence  by  depusiiion  from  the  blood  or  corrupt  or  ulcerous  matter,  which,  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  nnd  internal  organs, is  termed  tuboicles ;  in  the  glonds,  swellings  ;  aad  on  the  surface, 
eruptions  or  sores.  This  foul  cirrup»'on,  which  penders  in  the  blood,  depresses  the  energies  of 
life,  Fo  thut  scrofulous  constitutions  not  only  suffer  from  scrofulous  complaints,  but  they  have  far 
less  power  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  other  diseases;  consequently,  vast  numbers  perish  by  dis- 
orders which,  alfhoiigh  not  i<crofulous  in  their  nature,  are  still  rendered  fatal  by  this  taint  in  the 
system.  Most  of  the  consumption  which  decimates  the  human  family  has  its  origin  dircctlj^  in  this 
scrofulous  contamination  ;  and  many  de^iiructive  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  organs,  arise  from  or  are  ngginvaied  by  the  same  cnuse. 

One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous  ;  their  persons  ore  invaded  by  this  lurking  infec- 
tion, and  their  health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  frrm  the  system  we  must  renovate  the 
blood  hy  an  alterative  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  heal  by  food  and  exercise.  Such  a  medicine 
we  supply  in 

Ayer's  Compound  Extract  of  SarsapariUa, 

The  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  can  devise  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
vailing and  fatal  malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  remeaials  that  have  been  discover- 
p.d  for  the  expurgation  of  this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
destructive  consequences.  Hence  it  should  be  employe(j  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula, but  aUo 
lliose  other  affections  which  arise  from  it, such  as  Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases,  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
Rose,  or  Erysipelai?,  Pimples.  Pustules,  Blotches,  Blains  and  Boils.  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rhe- 
liin,  Scald  Ueadi  Ringworm,  Rheumali8m,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Diseases,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
Debility,  and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief 
in  "  impurilif  of  the  b^ood^*  \s  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
particular  purpt)Be  and  virtue  of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  with- 
out which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 
Prepared  by  DB.  J.  G.  AYEB,  FracHcal  and  Analytical  Chemist^  Lowell,  Mass, 

AND  SOLD  BY 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  Richmoud ;  and  by  all  Dealers  everywhere. 
MarIdh  1859. 


MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON 
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BOOK,  JOB  AND  ORNAMENTAL  PRINTERS, 

RiCHMoisrr),  v^.. 

Have  removed  their  office  from  the'  Law  Building, 
to  the  house  recently  fitted  up  for  them  on  the 

Comer  of  Bank  and  12th  Streets, 

where  they  will  be  pleased  to  see  their  former  friends 
and  patrons,  and  all  others  who  may  wish  to  have 
printing  dane  in  the  Best  and  Cheapest  style. 

They  now  publish  monthly  the  following  works  : 
The  SOUTHERN  LITERARY  MESSENGER,  Mac- 
farlanC)  Fergusson  &  Co.,  Proprietors. 
-  The  SOUTHERN   PLANTER,  August  &  Williams, 
Proprietors. 
The  HOME  AND  FOREIGN  JOURNAL,  a  Baptist 
Missionary  paper. 
The  COMMISSION,  published  by  the  Southern  Baptist  Convention. 
The  QUARTERLY  LAW  JOURNAL,  published  by  J.  W.  Randolph. 


The  manner  in  which  they  are  printed  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  their 
capacity  to  execute  any  work  entrusted  to  them. 

MACFARLANE  &  FERGUSSON, 
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CROVER  &,  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 
i  M^CHIINES. 

^  HEW  BTTLES— Prioei  from  t60  to  |12fi.      Ez- 

\^  trft  ehai^  of  16  for  Hemmert. 

^  ThiB  MiehiiiA  »•>■  rrani  I»o   rpooli,  an  purchmaed  (nun  Ibe 

=1  Man.  requiring  do  re'windjnp  of  ihread-     It  btmi,  fetU,  (mthcr* 

^  *nd  •(iiclira  jti  a  tuperior  slyla,  finishing  audi  aeam  Lv  iw  <>•■ 

-  -   ^»w  I  \,y  olbf  r  inacbinea.     It  will  do  briier  and  cheaper  MwiDg  Itiaa  a 

teumnlma  can,  avrn  if  ibr  work*  for  aw  ant  an  Hoar. 

495  BroadwBv.  Nuw  York-  111  Ballimore  Si ,  Bahintora.  Iron  H*I1,3I8  PfnnBTlTania  Ato- 
nu<^,  Wathington,  D.  C.  Mi-chanic'a  Hnli.  Richmond.  333  King  »i..  CheriinHon.  ^3i.  Frmnck 
Si.,  Mubilp.  II  Camp  Si ,  fint  Orirant>.  S7  Pounh  Sx-,  Loniovilln.  4  Kigiina'  Block,  Lrxiae- 
toB.     58  Wen  Fourth  St.,  Cineinnatii.     154j  Siiperioriit,  ClevtluiJ.     87  Fonnfa  Si,  til.  Loaia. 

"I  lake  pleaouie  in  aB^Ing,  that  iho  Grover  &  Bakar  &«*!»(  Hacliinva  haia  inom  ihan  busiud- 
ed  my  riprctaliDn.  AFirr  trying  and  relnniiiig  oiherB,  I  have  tlirce  or  ihem  in  operation  in  m^ 
diHeiFni  pIsceB,  and  aflcr  four  vears'  trial,  liava  DO  fault  lu  liad."-~y.  H.  Himm»iid.  Semabir  if 
SanA  Caialiiia. 

*■  Mjr  wife  iHia  bad  onr  of  Grorer  &.  Baker'a  Familj'  Sawing  Haehioea  lor  aome  liine,  uid  I  am 
aaliaiied  ii  iaooe  o(  ihr  liert  labor-BBving  DucbiDeH  Ihal  han  been  in*Fnled.  I  take  mucti  nIeaaurE 
in  leconimendng  il  lo  Ibe  pul.lic."-y.  O.  Harrit.  OMumor  of  Tetnatee. 

"  I  ibink  it  by  far  the  lient  poirnl  in  use.  Thia  Machiu^  oaii  be  adnpled  froni  ihe  Enaai  cambric 
10  tha  hesiieai  cufiiiinrrE.  li  bcw*  atronger,  burr,  and  inerv  beauiiftUly  than  one  can  imaitiBd.  If 
mine  cimkl  nul  be  n-platerf.  monev  could  iiol  buy  ii."— J/r*  /.  G.  »-«fB,  JVaikeilli,  Tm. 

"  ll  i»  tpeedy,  lery  hcdI,  and  durable  in  ila  work;  i«  raaily  undrr^Hond  and  kepi  in  repair.  I 
eameiily  rrcoDimeod  iliia  Hacbine  to  all  my  aequainlnnEas  and  mhirt.^—Mrt.U.A.  FtrrcM, 
Memphi,,  7V»n.  ' 

"  We  lind  thi«  Mnchine  lo  work  lo  our  8ali>faclion.  and  wilb  pleoaure  rerummend  it  lo  the  public, 
aa  we  lieliava  ihe  Grovei  ^  Baker  lo  be  the  beet  Siting  Machine  in  u^'-^Dtarw  BrtOarM,  AlU- 
nmia.  TeRm. 

"  If  lined  exchisively  far  fnmilr  purponea.  wilh  orriinarv  cue,  I  will  wager  they  will  last  ooa 
•  ibree  score  veara  and  len.'  and  neier  get  oui  of  &i."—JeliB  Ertkime,  f/otinUe,  Ten. 

"I  have  had  your  HacJiiae  fut  aereral  Heekg.  and  am  pcrieoilt  aatiafird  Ihat  tba  work  it  doaa  ia 
Ibe  beat  and  moat  beautiful  Ihni  erer  waa  mtie."— Margie  AwntoH,  NaakvUle,  Tem 

■*  I  uiie  my  Hachinr  upon  foiib,  dreia-inakiDg,  and  fine  linap  aiiiching,  and  Ihe  work  i*  adniin' 
bla — far  belter  than  the  baai  faand-aewing,  ur  any  otlier  madhine  1  bave  ever  aeen." — Luai  B. 
TlumpMOB,  fl/oMkrille,  Taut.  T 

"  I  find  the  work  Ihe  sirongeal  and  moat  beautUul  I  haTe  eT*r  seen,  made  either  by  hand  nr  ■■• 
chine,  and  rrgard  ihe  Giover  Be.  Baker  Machine  aa  one  of  iha  freateal  bleBtinga  lo  our  aei." — Mri, 
Taylor.  Nailiville,  Teii. 

-1  bate  one  of  Grover  It,  Baker'a  Sewing  Hachinea  in  aae  io  luj  bunN  and  Snd  it  invaluable. 
I  aan  confidenily  recomiDend  il  to  all  persona  in  want  of  a  uiBcbtDe."— G-'T*.  Tluniuom,Natkviiti, 
Ttmi. 

"1  would  be  unwilling  lo  diapose  of  my  GroTBr  k  B^er  Hacbine  for  a  large  amount,  eonUt  I 
not  replace  it  Bgaitt  al  pleaanre."— Jfrs.  H.  G.  Seotel,  NaMkeiile.  7nu. 

"  1  take  pleasure  in  cenifving  to  the  utility  of  the  Graver  &   Baker  Sewing  Hachiner.     I  hais 

every  reaped  than  work  done  by  hand."— Jfra^'a^JV. '(vLe/er,  N^llllt' Tn" "  ° 

"Out  IW"  Machinea,  purobaaed  from  you,  do  the  work  of  iwenty  young  ladies.  We  with  ple>ia- 
ur«  reramtiMnd  the  Grover  &,  Baker  Sewing  Machine  to  be  the  best  in  uae."— AT.  Stittaaaa  i  Ct„ 
Memphi;   Vena. 

"  The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  wurka  admirably.  I  think  the  stilch  and  work  bi  au- 
peiior  lo  ihal  of  any  Hewinn  Machine  I  ever  aaw.  On  fine  work,  I  think  ibe  Macbioe  would  be 
hard  10  beat,"—  W.  J.  Davit,  Memfhu.  Ttm. 

"i  find  tba  Machine  easilv  UMuaged,  very  durable,  and  lakn  plaaanre  in  racommendiDg  itioall 
wbo  wish  convenience,  economy,  nod  nieaaure."— ifri.  F.  Tilv;  Mempkit,  Tenii. 

-'The  Grover  it.  Baker  Sewing  MachincB  have  eiveu  sucb  saiiafactioc  Ihat  we  cbeeHullr  lecom- 
mend  iben  to  all  whe  wi«)i  a  good  and  Bubataoiial  Sewing  Machine  It  eiecuiea  work  with  macta 
care  and  speed,  and  more  linely  tban  any  other  machine  lliave  seen  "—Mr:  R.  B.  MiMelL  Mem- 
phU,  Tern. 

*- 1  am  happy  to  give  my  leatimooy  in  favor  of  Grover  &  Bnker'a  Sewing   Mocbinea,  and  of  the 

nrfect  aaiialiicUon  it  gives  in  everjr  reapect.     Il  bcwb  oeally.  and  is  bv  no  meana  complicaleil,  and 
ireliar  il  to  all  othem  I  have  aten."—/Urt,  Bryan,  mfe  of  Rtr.  A.  A.  Bripn,  Jfraaptiv.  TVias, 
''■Il  aObrda  me  much  pleaaura  to  >ay,  ihat  the  Mac  bine  works  well^  end  1  do  oai  besitat*   lo  n- 
cnrnmend  it  aa  posaessing  all  Ihe  advanlagea  you  claim  for  it.     My  wife  ia  very  much  pleaaod  wjtt 
it,  and  we  take  pleaanre  in  certifying  to  l>iia  eSecl."— R.  C.  BritJUrp,  Mcmpkit,  Tern. 

"  ll  gives  me  pleasure  lo  find  the  Grover  &,  Baker  Sewing  Machine  giving  so  much  aatiabetioa. 
I  have  il  in  cnnBlanl  use.  and  find  il  all  that  could  be  desired,  ll  ia  Ibe  most  simple  and  duiablt 
machine  in  use.  and  I  heartily  recommend  \i."—F.  M.   Whiit,  Mempku,  Tt<a. 

••  Having  seen,  eiamined,  and  uaed  many  oiher  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines,  I  trel  frae  to  aay  ibtl 
Ibe  Grovpr  jc  Baker  Nacbinea  are  for  superior  to  all  olben  in  use  "— JT.  FraiKoU  8ettr,HmA- 
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Wabhinoton 


,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  ) 
Feb.  — ,  2029.     J 


Mr  Dear  Mart: 

The  end  of  my  last  letter  found  ns  in 
tbe  middle  of  an  analysis  of  Congress, 
in  which  we  were  considering  the  mem- 
bers as  sabjects  of  Natural  History,  and 
specimens  of  the  genus'  homo.  This  is  a 
stand-point  from  which  they  are  not 
often  examined  or  noticed  by  publicists. 
To  us  women-kind,  it  is  perhaps  the  best 
point  of  yiew.  For  I  believe  all  admit 
that  the  worth  and  dignity  of  one  sex  can 
only  be  fully  estimated  by  the  other. 
I  will  therefore,  if  you  permit  me, 
continue  the  analysis  a  little  farther. 
Having  characterized  the  first  class,  the 
debaters,  as  men  of  dominant  personal 
influence,  familiar  with  the  rules  of  busi- 
ness, who  eschew  long  speeches  and  are 
contented  to  stand  as  exemplars  and  pa- 
trons rather  than  expounders  of  impor- 
tant measures :  I  proceed  to  consider  the 
second  class,  the  workers.  These  men  oc- 
cupy in  the  National  Assembly,  the  place 
which  in  the  older  communities  of  En- 
rope  was  filled  by  the  gentry ;  the  bur- 
gesses; the  people  of  good,  an  order 
which  among  us  is  usually  denominated 
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the  middle  class.  This  order  whereyer 
it  exists — and  it  is  a  necessary  compo- 
nent of  all  healthful  organisations — ex- 
ercises a  constant  and  powerful  influence 
upon  all  its  correlatives :  acting  silently 
in  ordinary  affairs,  it  becomes  visible  only 
where  its  effect  is  required  to  be  supreme. 

**Neo  Deus  intersit,  nisi  dignns  vindice 
nodus." 

Like  the  atmosphere  of  our  planet, 
pressing  us  always  with  a  weight,  at 
once  constant,  and  oonsidexable  but  un- 
felt;  ministering  to  our  most  essential 
wants  and  comforts,  yet  whose  full  power 
is  only  unfolded  when  it  vrinds  itself  in 
the  whirlwind  or  careers  in  the  storm. 
When  the  mutterings  of  this  agent  are 
heard  either  among  a  people  or  their 
representatives,  there  is  no  need  for  the 
rulers  to  ask  if  it  be  thunder. 

In  our  Congress  it  is  this  class  who 
assimilate  and  digest  the  immense  mass 
of  information  which  comes  before  the 
Legislature,  and  direct  and  apply  it  to 
the  control  or  improvement  of  the  differ- 
ent administrative  bureaus.  Their  first 
influence  is  felt  in  the  Committees,  but 
in  all  public  ^scussions,  either  in  the 
chambers  or  in  the  country,  it  is  from 
their  reports,  and  investigations  alone 
that  certain  and  practicable  infonnation 
can  be  obtained.  Whenever  to  a  high 
capacity  for  analysis  and  investigation, 
these  members   add  personal  influence 
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and  a  Ulent  for  speaking,  they  become 
masters  of  the  chamber  in  which  they 
move:  and  if  they  be  not  tempted  to 
ipeak  too  often,  and  thus  lose  themselves 
among  the  mere  formalists  and  debaters, 
they  soon  come  to  have  dominant  authori- 
ty in  all  publio  matters.  When  public 
opinion  divides  upon  great  questions  of 
policy,  as  to  revenue,  commerce,  currency 
or  internal  improvement,  such  men  fall 
naturally  into  the  place  of  leaders,  and 
possess  from  their  previous  culture  and 
exercise,  the  magisterium  of  knovring 
and  feeling  their  subject;  a  quality  in 
which  the  mere  debaters — the  fuglemen 
in  all  ordinary  discussions — are  very  apt 
to  be  deficient  A  representative  of  this 
character  sometimes  in  a  single  session 
reaches  a  position  from  which  his  course 
to  the  highest  honour  lies  full  before  him, 
and  there  have  been  several  instances 
where  a  transition  from  the  lower  house 
to  the  Presidency  has  been  effected  with- 
out passing  through  the  Senate.  The 
workers  too  have  always  given  the  most 
signal  examples  of  true  eloquence.  I 
told  you  in  a  former  letter  that  this 
power  is  no  longer  of  any  use  among 
men ;  that  it  has  the  same  function  in 
the  Senate  as  in  the  play-house ;  is  an 
excitement  and  a  pleasure  merely.  Tet 
it  is  a  healthful  exercise,  even  if  it 
ohange  no  vote,  to  bear  now  and  then  a 
gifted  speaker,  standing  above  the  low 
atmosphere  of  personal  politics,  with 
which  all  ordinary  legislation  is  more  or 
less  beclouded,  and  presenting  from  this 
elevation  true  and  comprehensive  repre- 
sentations of  great  national  interests, 
accompanied  by  earnest  appeals  to  natu- 
ral and  patriotic  feelings  in  their  support. 
These  speeches,  unfrequent  though  they 
be,  not  only  purify  the  atmosphere,  but 
they  refresh  and  strengthen  the  language 
itself.  In  an  age  of  such  rapid  progress 
as  that  in  which  we  live,  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  to  technicality  of  expression, 
almost  amounting  to  slang ;  and  this  pe- 
culiarity is  no  where  more  visible  than 
in  the  Senate.  There  are  a  set  of  speak- 
ers who  cannot  call  things  by  their  right 


names ;  or,  who  would  make  all  nouns 
proper.  With  them  a  thing  cannot  be 
begun,  it  must  be  iniliated  or  inavgUrct- 
ted ;  or  finished,  it  must  be  a  JinalUy, 
Lands  cannot  be  given  to  a  road  or  a  col- 
lege, they  must  be  donated.  A  house 
cannot  be  firedt  it  must  be  ignited ;  nor 
burned,  it  must  be  conflagrated,  A  man 
cannot  differ  in  opinion,  he  must  take 
issue — nor  hear  an  opinion,  he  musteii^- 
tain  it.  A  rich  grandfaiher  is  an  ant^ 
cedent ;  and  9k  poor  cousin  a  consang%nnity, 
A  quit-claim  is  a  muniment  of  title,  A 
community  of  interest  is  a  solidarity ;  and 
recently  for  the  good  old  Saxon  word, 
heavy,  which  sounds  as  if  it  had  some 
weight  in  it — there  has  been  so  constant 
a  substitution  of  the  Roman  adjective 
grave,  that  even  State  papers  and  judi- 
cial opinions  are  so  full  of  grave  qoes- 
tions,  grave  reasons  and  grave  considera- 
tions, as  to  gravel  an  ordinary  person's 
judgment,  or  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
homelier  word  of  the  same  orthography, 
signifying  that  final  tenement  which  we 
must  all  occupy.  Words  are  chosen 
without  even  Costard's  reason  in  the 
play.*  "  Pray  you,  sir,  how  much  carna- 
tion-ribbon may  a  man  buy  for  a  remu- 
neration." Among  such  wordiness  it  is 
comfortable  to  hear  true  men  put  lan- 
guage to  its  right  use,  avoiding  slang 
and  cant,  and  thus  giving  to  their  sen- 
timents at  the  same  time  plainness  and 
dignity.  Such  honesty  is  always  appre- 
ciated. So  when  a  working  member,  the 
the  other  day,  designated  a  certain  trick- 
sy politician,  who  has  for  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  years  sustained  himself  before  the 
public,  by  aid  of  very  middling  talents 
coupled  with  an  entire  lack  of  principle, 
as  a  clever  man,  the  hit  was  at  once  felt 
and  palpable.  The  adjectiye  is,  you 
know,  of  equivocal  and  uncertain  deriva- 
tion, but  here  it  did  wonders. 

The  character  and  office  of  those  whom 
I  have  designated  as  Toters,  has  also  in 
it  something  peculiar,  and  comprehends 
more  than  their  simple  answer  in  divis- 
ions of  the  house.  The  voters  are  always 
men  of  ripe  age  and  experience ;  usually 
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men  of  fortune  and  influence,  and  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  interests 
and  feel  logs  of  the  districts  which 
they  represent.  It  is  a  part — and  no 
small  part  either — of  the  duties  of  a 
member  of  Congress  to  be  the  agent 
and  lawyer  of  his  constituents'  of  all 
classes  at  the  seat  of  government,  and 
proper  attention  in  this  respect  is  a  very 
valid  recoqimendation.  This  class  of 
members  usually  come  from  the  oldest 
and  most  populous  districts,  where  fami- 
ly influence  has  had  time  to  operate  and 
give  value  to  names  merely.  They  are 
also  sometimes  from  the  large  cities,  in 
which  case  they  may  be  either  chosen 
from  the  magnates,  or  as  more  frequent- 
ly happens,  be  new  men,  successful  mer- 
chants, manufacturers  or  bankers.  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  the  voters, 
including  those  who  make  one  or  two  set 
speeches  in  a  Session,  constitute  about 
three  fifths  of  the  chamber,  the  re- 
mainder being  composed  in  about  equal 
parts  of  working  men  and  debaters.  In 
the  Senate  the  division  is  more  unequal 
and  less  susceptible  of  analysis.  In  both 
chambers,  however,  the  leading  mem- 
bers, those  destined  to  be  rulers  of  the 
people,  come  from  the  middle  and  rural 
districts,  where  the  original  man  is  pro- 
duced in  greater  strength  and  perfection, 
nurtured  among  purer  and  holier  asso- 
ciations, and  sheltered  from,  the  vices 
and  dissipations  of  crowded  cities,  until 
he  have  acquired  the  ability  to  contend 
with  and  overcome  them.  In  this  way 
the  older  States  come  often  to  have  the 
weakest  representatives. 

This  reminds  me  of  an  enquiry  in  one 
of  your  former  letters.  Why  the  admis- 
sion of  the  new  State  of  Oonaloshka  was 
a  matter  of  so  much  importance,  and 
why  the  Senators  from  the  new  States 
are  generally,  if  not  always,  rather  above 
than  under  the  ordinary  standard  of 
ability.  The  latter  case,  as  you  say,  is 
not  universal,  but  frequent,  for  reasons 
which  I  will  tell  you,  as  I  have  heard  them 
myself.  The  admission  of  a  new  State 
has,  at  all  stages  of  the  government, 
been  a  matter  of  much  importance,  not 
only  because  it  adds  immediately  to  the 
patronage  of  the  general  government, 


but  brings  at  once  two  new  members  to 
the  most  permanent  branch  of  the  Legis- 
lature. When  this  body  is  nearly  equally 
divided  on  some  cardinal  point  of  policy, 
and  becomes  recusant  or  refractory,  it 
weakens,  agitates  and  makes  uncertain 
the  whole  action  of  an  administration. 
In  such  emergency,  adding  two  or  tbreo 
new  States  to  the  Union,  is  as  efficient  a 
corrective  as  the  creation  of  a  batch  of 
new  peers  in  the  British  house  of  Lords — . 
an  expedient  I  believe  first  resorted 
to,  by  that  most  profligate  of  ministers, 
Sir  Robert  Walpole— only  in  our  case  the 
thing  cannot  be  done  as  readily,  but  re- 
quires forethought  and  management  as 
well  as  co-operation. 

You  know  that  in  the  creation  of  the 
new  States,  there  has  always  been  an  in- 
choate government  or  prefecture  as  a  ter- 
ritory. And  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
Republic,  this  pseliminary  territ^jrial 
government  had  always  a  duration  of 
several  years.  The  hordes  of  snperna- 
merary  population  from  the  old  world 
had  not  yet  been  stirred  up  into  those 
strong  currents  which  were  at  a  later 
period  projected  upon  the  shores  of  this 
continent, — the  territories  were  there- 
fore populated  slowly  and  continued  for 
a  long  time  in  a  state  of  tutelage.  They 
were  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  having  a  governor  and  judges 
appointed  by  the  President ;  a  territorial 
Legislature  and  a  delegate  to  Congress, 
chosen  by  themselves,  who  was  the  cura- 
tor of  their  interests  at  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment, having  a  seat  but  no  vote  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  In  this  state 
they  continued,  becoming  gradually  more 
familiar  with  the  customary  forms  of 
representative  government,  until  a  cer- 
tain prescribed  amount  of  population 
had  been  reached,  when,  on  their  appli- 
cation, a  law  was  passed  by  CongresSp 
called  technically  an  enabling  act,  by 
which  they  were  authorized  in  their  pri- 
mary assemblies  to  form  a  State  Constitu- 
tion under  which,  if  consonant  with  the 
constitutions  of  the  other  States,  or  in 
other  words,  republican  and  representa- 
tive in  its  character,  and  when  the  proceed- 
ings had  been  properly  authenticated  by 
Congress,  they  were  admitted  into  the 
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ooDfederaoy  as  a  free  and  independent 
State. 

For  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  this 
process  went  on  orderly  and  qnietly, 
"but  after  the  bounds  of  the  country  had 
been  enlarged  by  purchase  and  conquest; 
when  sectional  differences  and  interests 
began  to  make  their  appearance;  and, 
worst  of  all,  when  the  question  of  slavery 
arose,  the  North  arraying  and  banding 
itself  against  the  SouUi,  in  reference  to 
this  domestic  institution  as  it  was  called — 
the  process  of  giving  birth  to  a  new  State 
intended  by  the  founders  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  be  an  easy,  natural  and  ordinary 
proceeding,  became  a  most  difficult  and 
dangerous  species  of  parturition,  threat- 
ening death  and  dismemberment  to  the 
body  politic.  From  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase of  Louisiana  in  1804,  this  germ  of 
discord  became  gradually  apparent,  and 
when  Florida  had  been  added  to  our 
domain,  the  line  of  party  on  this  subject 
had  become  definite  and  distinct  The 
question  originally  had  been  a  fair  one, 
existing  between  two  rival  interests; 
between  planter  and  manufacturer — ^be- 
tween land-owner  and  ship-owner ;  be- 
tween cotton  and  cloth ;  tobacco  and  pipe; 
between  producer  and  consumer. 

As  such  it  was  an  important,  and  cer- 
tainly a  proper  subject  for  legislation, 
and  did  not  connect  itself  with  the  pecu- 
liarities or  domestic  institutions  of  either 
of  the  contesting  parties.  The  North  hod 
as  little  concern  with  the  swart  labourers 
in  the  cotton  fields  of  the  Carolinas  as 
the  South  had  with  the  pale  faces  who 
minister  at  the  spindles  and  looms  of 
Manchester  and  Lowell — unless  indeed, 
they  meant  (a  thing  by  the  way,  not 
altogether  unlikely  to  happen  in  the  end) 
to  substitute  steam  and  iron  men,  for 
tiiat  peculiar  form  of  humanity  which 
has  hitherto  been  found  the  only  one 
fitted  for  agricultural  labour  in  the  torrid 
sone.  But  as  the  contest,  originally 
one  of  interest,  waxed  warm,  bye-words 
and  party  cries  became  necessary — ^these 
were  chosen,  as  they  always  will  be, 
from  the  most  offensive  and  opposite  pe- 
oaliarities,  and  hence  arose  the  appro- 
briouB  epithets  of  slavery  and  anti- 
■lavery — ^tin-pedlar  and  negro  driver — 


Yankee  and  Southerner  until  the  halls 
of  the  Capitol  were  filled  with  slang 
and  personality,  and  the  controversy  it- 
self changed  its  character,  and  instead 
of  being  one  of  interest  and  policy,  be- 
came one  of  habits  and  morals — a  sort  of 
controversy  always  rancorous,  illiberal 
and  bitter.  Even  when  the  slave  ques- 
tion was  at  its  height,  all  reflecting  per. 
sons  saw  that  it  was  accident  or  pretence 
merely.  At  the  very  time  when  the  pul- 
pits of  the  North  were  thundering  thmr 
most  terrible  anathemas  against  the  slave 
power  as  it  was  called,  the  United  States 
Marshal  found  it  difficult  to  prevent 
slave-ships  fVom  being  fitted  out  in  the 
port  of  New  York ;  and  the  South,  while 
vindicating  their  domestic  institution  as 
of  divine  permission,  if  not  appointment^ 
were  well  aware  that  it  was  leaving  a 
remnant  of  free  black  population  among 
them  which,  for  some  considerable  period 
at  least,  must  be  a  burden  and  a  plague. 
Nor  was  the  pretended  character  of  this 
slave  agitation  apparent  only  on  this  con- 
tinent. At  this  time  also,  when  British 
philanthropists  were  crying  out  loud- 
est ;  when  English  squires  refused  West 
India  sugar  for  their  punch,  and  English 
ladies  rejected  it  for  their  tea;  when 
the  combined  fleets  of  France  and  Eng- 
land were  cruizing  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
to  prevent  the  slave-ships  from  plying 
their  traffic,  British  merchant  vessels 
were  importing  coolies  by  thousands  into 
the  West  Indies — a  species  of  merchan- 
dise more  detestable  and  inhuman  than 
that  for  whose  suppression  their  govern- 
ment had  been  so  long  and  so  absolutely 
pledged. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  two  sections  were  to  be  thus 
complicated  with  a  question  of  morals, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  difficul- 
ty by  an  amicable  agreement,  in  which 
it  was  provided  that  hereafter,  no  slave 
State  should  be  admitted  north  of  the  par- 
allel of  SG*"  4(K  of  north  latitude  or  the 
southern  boundary  of  Missouri,  while 
in  all  territory  south  of  that  parallel, 
slavery  was  permitted  as  before.  This 
compact  vms  sanctioned  by  a  law  of 
Congress  in  1820, — the  act  itself  con- 
taining the  gross  anomaly  of  creating  a 
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slave  State  north  of  the  boundary,  by 
which  slavery  was  hereafter  to  be  limi- 
ted. This  law,  known  in  those  times  as 
the  Missouri  Compromise,  was  evidently 
an  agreement  merely,  not  recognized  or 
supported  by  any  constitutional  provis- 
ion, and  binding  only  in  honour  upon  the 
contracting  parties.  It  had  the  unhappy 
effect  of  recognizing  and  making  palpa- 
ble a  geographical  division,  and  marshal- 
ling upon  it  the  two  great  conflicting  in* 
terests  and  prejudices  against  each  other. 
The  only  object  thought  of  in  1820  seems 
to  have  been  to  divide  the  public  domain 
equally  between  the  two  parties,  and 
let  them  demonstrate  which  was  the 
strongest.  From  this  time  forth  you 
may  conceive  that  the  admission  of  a 
new  State  would  t)ecome  a  matter  of  the 
very  highest  importance. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  in  1845,  and 
the  extension  of  the  Republic  by  con- 
quest and  purchase  in  the  three  succeed- 
ing years,  unsettled  the  basis  of  the  com- 
pact of  1820,  and  produced  an  increased 
agitation  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which 
the  politicians  of  the  day  attempted  to 
quiet  and  educate  by  another  agreement 
made  in  1850.  This  latter  arrangement 
had  but  little  effect  upon  the  existing  dis- 
turbanco  which,  as  I  said  before,  had 
been  merged  in  a  question  of  morals- 
The  pulpit  and  the  press  had  both  used 
it  as  a  proper  subject  for  irritation.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  to-wit:  in  1854,  a 
law  was  passed  creating  two  new  terri- 
tories, Kansas  and  Nebraska,  both  of 
which,  by  the  agreement  of  1820  were 
to  be  free  States,  and  good  faith  would 
seem  to  have  made  it  obligatory  on  both 
parties  to  admit  them  as  such.  Unfortu- 
nately at  this  conjuncture  there  were  in- 
terests of  another  character  mingling  in 
the  general  commotion,  and  a  proviso 
was  added  to  the  law  creating  the  two 
new  territories,  advancing  the  principle 
that  every  State  had  absolute  sovereign- 
ty over  its  own  domestic  institutions, 
and  therefore  that  the  two  new  territo- 
ries after  they  had  attained  the  requisite 
amount  of  population,  might  be  admitted 
as  free  or  slave  States  at  their  own  elec- 
tion. The  rhodomontades  written  and 
uttered  about  this  time  concerning  sover- 


ei^ty,  organic  laws,  inalienable  rights^ 
delegated  powers, — the  logomachic  at- 
tempts to  settle  a  practical  question  by 
discoursing 

"  What  majesty  should  be — what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day— night,  night,  and  time 
is  time," 

will  continue  at  least  for  a  period  to 
be  curiosities  in  the  way  of  political 
literature  as  voluminous  as  they  are 
worthless.  The  effect  of  this  piece  of 
diplomacy  (and  it  was  well  foreseen  at 
the  time)  was  to  convert  Kansas — the 
most  southern  of  the  two  territories,  into 
a  battle-field  for  the  two  great  partiea^ 
to  fight  out  their  quarrel.  Associations 
were  formed  immediately  afler  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  in  the  North  Eastern 
States  to  force  population  from  that  sec- 
tion into  the  new  territory,  while  parties 
of  the  opposite  or  southern  interest  were 
forced  in  through  the  Adjoining  slave 
States  of  Missouri.  The  consequence 
was  fire  raising,  murder,  fighting  on  a 
small  scale, — stuffed  ballolrboxes  and 
forged'  lists  of  the  polls,  and  as  near  an 
approach  to  insurrection  and  civil  war 
as  can  ever  be  made  among  an  intelli* 
gent  people  who  have  no  actual  cause  of 
quarrel. 
»         »         »         #         »         «         # 

During  all  this  turmoil,  the  men  wbo 
were  candidates  to  represent  the  new 
State  in  Congress,  were  leaders  in  tha 
preliminary  contests,  heading  mobSr burn- 
ing houses,  breaking  types  (the  new  order 
of  iconoclasts)  uttering  manifestoes  and 
bearing  throughout  the  country  soubri- 
quets signifying  insurrection  and  rebel* 
lion.  This  history,  which  has  carried 
me  further  than  I  intend^,  will  serve 
for  answer  to  your  query,  why  SenatorB 
from  the  new  States  are  in  general  under 
favourable  circumstances,  rather  above 
than  under  the  ordinary  standard  of 
ability.  They  are,  almost  in  every  in- 
stance, men  educated'  in- older  communi- 
ties, who  have  followed  the  high  tides  of 
emigration,,  and  thus  been  borne  up- 
ward to  places  of  trust  and  eminence 
without  having  passed  through  the  lower 
and  intermediate  grades  of  office.  They 
have  therefore  more  freshness,  force  and 
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monaentnm,  than  the  smooth  and  rounded 
martinets  coining  from  the  older  States. 
In  truth  they  may  be  considered  as  prsd- 
tors  and  pro-consuls,  who  having  extend- 
ed the  area  of  the  Republic,  return  to  the 
Capitol  in  triumph  to  give  an  account 
of  their  doings — bringing  with  them 
neither  treasure  nor  captives;  but  new 
ores  and  minerals,  precious  stones,  fruits 
and  animals  of  different  climates,  mate- 
rials for  future  industry  and  enterprise, 
and  pledges  of  future  wealth  and  pro- 
gress. 

I  have  made,  I  think,  some  progress  in 
my  catechism,  and  I  hope  you  will  give 
me  some  credit  for  it.    Adieu. 

J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  X. 

*WA8HnrGT0W,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
Feb.  — th,  A.  D.  2029.     j 

Mr  DiAR  Mart  : 

The  city  is  beginning  to  give  decided 
symptoms  of  the  approach  of  the  great 
ceremonial.  The  streets  are  more  popu- 
lous :  the  churcbes  and  theatres  full. 
There  are  gaudier  and  fresher  liveries 
and  equipages  of  greater  splendour. 
The  merchant  princesses  are  here  in 
gules,  or  and  argent,  ermine  and  mini- 
Ter,  assiduously  courted  by  the  retainers 
and  dependents  of  mammon,  point-device 
in  dress,  noisy  in  speech,  and  peremptory 
in  manners.  The  dames  of  the  interior 
are  also  here  in  force  with  finer  faces, 
fuller  and  more  perfect  forms  than  their 
city  rivals :  true  mothers  of  the  country, 
with  stalwart  sons  and  merry  maidens, 
the  real  humanities  of  this  great  nation. 
Here  is  in  fact  a  specimen  of  every  class 
of  society,  from  the  pick-pocket  to  the 
millionaire :  from  the  nymph  of  the  pave 
to  the  lady  patroness  of  the  Magdalen 
Asylum.  Nor  is  it  difficult  in  the  grand 
melde  to  pick  out  provincialisms  and  setUe 
the  nativities  of  individuals,  seen  for  the 
first  time.  The  whole  population  may 
be  separated  into  three  grand  divisions. 
North,  South  and  West,  the  latter  hav- 
ing the  most  marked  and  original  char- 
acter.   The  physique  of  the  Weet  is  de- 


cidedly better  than  that  of  the  other  two 
sections.  There  is  a  greater  length  of 
fore-arm  in  the  individual  and  a  more  ex- 
tensive stride  (as  they  say  on  the  turf.) 
lie  has  also  a  kind  of  sweeping  gait  in- 
dicating an  acquaintance  with  distance 
in  large  measures,  which,  like  Master 
Blender's  familiarity,  has  grown  into  con- 
tempt. The  features  are  also  bold :  the 
complexion  swart:  the  eyes  generally 
small  and  keen,  and  the  hair  straight 
and  dark-coloured.  They  are  also  for  the 
most  part  broad-chested,  with  healthy 
and  resonant  lungs ;  fond  of  air  and  an- 
imals ;  kind,  hearty  and  hospitable  ;  and 
when  not  defiled  by  tobacco,  up  to  any- 
thing human.  Between  the  North  and 
South  proper,  I  mean  those  occupying 
the  Atlantic  coast,  who  may  be  consid- 
ered the  progenitors  of  the  race  we  hare 
just  mentioned,  there  is  the  distinction  of 
bulk  and  complexion,  the  South  prepon- 
derating in  material,  and  being  generally 
darker  of  hue.  A  difference  of  manner 
is  also  immediately  perceptible  between 
the  two.  The  open  dwellings,  large 
plantations  and  peculiar  domestic  insti- 
tution of  the  South  have  given  to  its  people 
an  air  of  mosterdom  visible  even  in  the 
meanest,  which  imparts  to  their  bearing 
and  conversation  a  frank,  open  and  be- 
nevolent character,  while  their  compat- 
riots of  the  North,  to  whom  the  elements 
have  ministered  less  benignantly,  and 
rather  as  tutors  than  nurses,  carry  about 
them  an  air  of  prevention  and  fore- 
thonght  which  makes  them  more  staid 
and  less  loudly-breathed  in  their  inter- 
course, and  less  social  and  dependent 
upon  others.  Tou  will  readily  conceire 
that  the  western  natives,  being  an  ad- 
mixture of  these  two  parent  races,  may 
unite  the  better  qualities  of  both. 

There  are  innumerable  shades  of  pa- 
tois and  idiom  in  the  language  of  the 
districts,  the  difference  being  always 
less  than  between  Northumberland  and 
Cornwall  or  Paris  and  Besancon,  but 
still  plain  enough  for  distinction.  A 
brogue  between  that  of  Ayrshire  in  Scot- 
land and  Londonderry  in  Ireland  lingers 
in  Pennsylvania,  particularly  on  the 
trans- All e;;hany  side  of  the  State,  and 
carries  with  it  some  words  which  are  ob» 
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solete  elsewhere.  The  VirgiDians  have 
a  mortal  aversion  to  all  the  r's  in  the 
language,  except  where  the  letter  begins 
a  word.  With  them  it  is  a  vowel,  or 
rather  an  accent,  converting  star  into 
staw,  forty  into  fawty,  or  more  nearly 
into  faulty,  as  that  word  is  usually  pro- 
nounced by  Irishmen  who  have  been  in 
France.  They  have  also  a  perfectly 
original  and  rifle  bore  way  of  pronounc- 
ing g  and  k,  and  the  consonants  which 
become  equivalent  to  them.  This  pecu* 
liarity  offends  at  first,  but  is  upon  the 
whole  an  improvement, — and  it  extends, 
with  slight  modification.  Westward  and 
Northward  among  the  Virginia  deriva- 
tives along  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
This  mighty  river,  my  dear  M.,  has  ex- 
ercised upon  our  nation  a  most  beneficial 
and  genial  influence  in  being  the  real 
and  permanent  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  great  interests  of  the  continent. 
Stretching  its  capacious  arms  from  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Alleghanies,  and 
from  the  arctic  to  the  tropical  region, 
it  has  presented  constantly  to  the  coun- 
try a  natural  tie  connecting  the  North 
and  the  South:  an  ever  present  warn- 
ing and  memento  to  party  and  faction, 
that  here  at  least  was  a  connexion  which 
would  resist  to  the  last.  It  was  the 
rapid  assimilation  of  population  from 
the  different  parts  of  the  Union  along 
this  great  artery,  that  contributed  more 
than  any  other  caase  to  allay  the  dis- 
contents which  arose  in  the  century  be- 
fore the  last  and  to  corroborate  the 
Uoion.  He  was  a  great  statesman  who 
said,  during  the  excitements  of  1850, 
that  in  a  half  a  century  the  whole  con- 
tinent would  be  in  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  long  before  that  time  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled.  Great  nationali- 
ties have  only  been  preserved  along  the 
course  of  mighty  rivers  where  the  mouths 
and  the  sources  chanced  to  have  been 
held  by  the  same  people.  In  this  case, 
from  the  time  of  the  first  white  settle- 
ments till  now,  there  has  constantly  pre- 
vailed a  feeling  of  amity,  good  will  and 
reciprocal  dependence  at  once  conciliat- 
ing and  conservatory,  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance, from  the  merchant  at  New  Orleans 
to  the  trapper  above  St.  Peters.    This 


reflection  brings  to  my  recollection  the 
inchoate  physiological  system  of  which 
I  spoke  to  you  sometime  since.  For  the 
present  Revenons  nons  k  nos  moutons. 

The  North  has  also  its  peculiarities  of 
idiom  and  pronunciation,  but  they  are 
changeable  and  dependent  upon  the 
modes  of  language  which  may  be  from 
time  to  time  introduced  in  the  mother 
country  and  in  Europe.  Boston  and  New 
York  are  the  entre-pots  into  which  the 
last  new  Anglicisms  and  Gallicisms  are 
imported  as  regularly  as  the  newest  prints 
of  calico  or  patterns  of  silk :  and  the 
importation  I  think  rather  increases  than 
diminishes,  and  will  continue  until  the 
incorporation  and  admixture  of  all  lan- 
guages shall  produce  an  universal  tongue 
understood  by  all  men, — a  miracle  oppo- 
site to  that  produced  in  earlier  times 
upon  the  plains  of  Shinar.  Indeed  since 
writing  became  a  trade,  as  it  has  now 
been  for  many  years,  new  words  have 
been  coined  and  clipped  so  rapidly,  that 
there  is  now  always  in  vogue  some  new 
term  of  art,  or  quirk  in  construction, 
by  which  one  can  distinguish  the  expert, 
learned  and  travelled  man  of  the  world 
from  hb  homely  and  provincial  fellow- 
citizen.  The  pronunciation  of  the  lan- 
guage is,  I  think,  also  less  distinct  and 
clear  at  the  North  than  at  the  South. 
So  that  in  any  coterie  of  people  from  the 
North  you  will  hear  more  interjections 
of  the  character.  Ha?  indicating  im- 
perfect hearing:  more  repetitions,  cor- 
rections and  expletives  than  among  their 
Southern  rivals.  This  is  perhaps  mainly, 
if  not  solely  due  to  difference  of  climate. 
The  greater  play  and  expansion  of  lungs 
acquired  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  mild 
region  which  we  know  to  have  given 
character  and  expression  to  the  languages 
of  different  nations,  must  necessarily 
modify  the  same  tongue  in  different  sec- 
tions of  so  large  an  empire  as  this.  So 
that,  in  time,  we  may  have  of  the  same 
English  both  the  opposites  which  the 
poet  so  peevishly  specifies — 

— "  that  soft  bastard  Latin 
Which  melts  like  kisses  ixom  a  female 

mouth, 
And  sounds  as  though  it  should  be  writ 

on  satin 
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With  syllables  which  breathe  of  the  sweet 

South, 
And  gentle  liquids  gliding  all  so  pat  in, 
That  not  a  single  accent  seems  uncouth, 
Like  our  harsh  northern  whistling,  grunt- 
ing guttural 
Which  weVe  obliged  to  hiss  and  spit  and 
sputter  all/' 

Another  peouliaritj  of  atterance  which 
obtains  mostly  at  the  North,  and  is  indeed 
an  anglicism  or  rather,  as  I  believe,  a 
cockneyism,  consists  in  ayoiding  the 
eonnd  of  the  terminating  g  in  the  present 
participles.  This  is  a  disagreeable  pecu- 
liarity. It  deadens  the  music  of  the 
language,  depriving  it  of  a  class  of 
•onnds  which  are  both  ringing  and  me- 
lodious. 

If  the  church  had  continued  to  enforce 
the  rigours  and  abstinence  of  Lent,  as 
literally  as  was  the  custom  during  the 
supremacy  of  the  holy  Roman  estab- 
lishment, the  inauguration  of  a  Presi- 
dent falling  as  it  does  usually  about  the 
middle  of  the  fast,  must  have  been  a 
less  joyous  and  jubilant  festival  than  it 
now  is.  This,  happily  is  not  the  case  at 
present :  for  though  the  church  has  not 
in  the  least  relaxed  her  rule  in  this  re- 
spect, she  has  enlarged  most  liberally  the 
dispensations:  so  that  there  is,  as  I 
think,  no  pastime  or  enjoyment  which 
may  not  be  practised,  con  amore,  with- 
out danger  either  of  excommunication 
or' penance. 

The  gaieties  attending  the  accession  of 
a  new  President  are  also  facilitated  by  a 
change  in  the  hour  of  meeting  of  Con- 
gress. At  the  commencement  of  every 
session  this  body  assembles  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  thus  giving  time 
during  the  day  to  arrange  and  elaborate 
the  business  referred  to  the  various  com- 
mittees. As  the  dilferent  projects  ripen 
and  are  ready  for  action  in  the  chambers, 
the  hour  of  meeting  is  advanced  into  the 
afternoon,  and  finally  into  the  forenoon 
of  each  day,  leaving  the  evening  for  re- 
laxation and  amusement  The  present 
custom  is,  in  this  respect  directly  the  re- 
verse of  that  which  obtained  in  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Republic.  Then  the 
chambers,    from  the   beginning  of  the 


session,  mot  every  day  at  noon.  The 
debates  became  at  once  general,  and  four 
or  five  months  of  each  session  were  wast- 
ed in  discussing  questions  of  .party  poli- 
tics, belonging  properly  to  the  press  or 
debating  societies,  and  not  to  the  na- 
tional counoil.  At  this  period,  and  ap 
to  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  oentn- 
ry,  it  was  customary  to  have  one  of  the 
appropriation  bills  nominally  before  a 
chamber,  while  all  the  speeches  made  for 
months  together  were  directed  to  some 
dominant  political  question,  and  were 
spoken  "after  the  prompter"  to  define 
the  position  of  the  speaking  member,  a 
species  of  rhetoric  belonging  rather  to 
the  hustings  than  to  the  capitol.  To 
cut  o£f  such  perfectiy  useless  debate, 
which  at  last  became  offensive,  divert 
expedients  were  resorted  to.  Limiting 
the  speeches  to  an  hour  or  to  ten  minr 
utes,  thus  converting  the  presiding  offi- 
oer  into  a  bell-man  or  time-keeper  :  and 
as  a  last  resort  they  set  apart  certain  por- 
tions of  the  day  for  disorderly  sessions, 
like  the  play-time  at  school,  in  which 
general  speaking  was  to  be  gone  through 
without  any  regard  whatever  to  the  pub- 
lic business.  At  this  time  when  a  cham- 
ber was  nearly  divided  upon  an  impor- 
tant measure  speeches  were  made  often 
for  weeks  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
crastination :  or  to  allow  the  machinery 
of  intrigue  and  corruption  to  operate 
upon  the  weak,  wavering  and  unprinci- 
pled. This  was  presisted  in  until  there 
was  an  ascertained  majority  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  when  the  dominant  side 
would  determine  to  sit  out  the  question. 
At  this  momentous  epoch  the  committee* 
rooms  were  victualled  with  cold  tongue^ 
boned-turkeys,  ham,  punch  and  cham- 
pagne, and  the  sitting  became  perma- 
nent, until  a  final  vote  had  been  taken. 
These  days  have  long  been  over.  The 
very  disagreeable  but  necessary  and  effi- 
cient process  of  coughing  a  mem- 
ber down  who  is  dull,  disagreeable  or 
has  nothing  to  say,  has  cured  the  cham- 
bers of  all  such  vices — shortened  more 
than  one  half  the  length  of  the  session, 
and  improved  vastly  the  health  and  con- 
sciences of  the  members  and  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  debates. 
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There  is  nothing  peonliar  in  the  fes- 
tiTities  or  entertftinments  here  -which  can 
serye  to  distingaish  them  from  the  han- 
qnets  and  hospitalities  of  other  places. 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the 
enstom  to  celebrate  the  occurrence  or 
return  of  happy  events  by  eating  and 
drinking  in  public ;  by  song,  dance,  ath- 
letic sp<»t8  and  games:  the  godls  were 
piously  remembered  at  these  celebra- 
tions ;  libations  were  poured  out  to  them, 
and  choice  pieces  of  the  flesh  of  the  vic- 
tims were  burnt  for  incense  to  their  di- 
Tinities.  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to 
suppose,  (which  I  hope  one  may  do  with* 
out  incurring  the  charge  of  impiety,) 
that  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the 
sweet-breads  and  tid-bits  thus  offered, 
and  the  preliminary  libations  of  wine 
poured  out  upon  the  ground,  may  have 
been  intended  by  wise  and  pious  legisla- 
tors to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
honouring  the  gods  and  limiting  the  ra- 
tion. All  our  animal  propensities  are 
"  linked  to  some  radiant  angeP'  or  other, 
by  which  connection  their  grossness  is 
alleviated  and  improved :  and  I  presume 
the  only  way  to  render  eating  and  drink- 
ing intellectual  is  to  have  it  done  in  com- 
pany. It  was  for  this  reason  probably 
that  kings  and  princes,  condemned  by 
ceremony  and  habit  to  solitary  meals, 
used  often  to  dine  in  public ;  and  that 
the  good  citizens  of  Paris  were  enabled 
to  see  how  skilfully  the  Grand  Monarque 
could  knock  off  the  ends  of  his  boiled 
eggs.  It  is  at  least  pretty  evident  that 
with  slight  changes  of  provender  and 
ceremonial  public  banquets  will  continue 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Our  festal 
habits  in  this  country  were  all  derived 
from  our  English  ancestry,  whose  mighty 
potations  in  clear  home-brewed  and  sher- 
ris,  up  te  heavy  ale  and  crusty  port,  have 
been  as  much  celebrated  as  tiieir  deeds 
in  arms.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  an  English  or  American 
dinner  lasted  usually  four  hours, — at 
least  half  of  that  interval  being  devoted 
to  the  circulation  of  the  bottle.  In  those 
days  the  vices  of  gluttony  and  intemper- 
ance thus  patronized  if  not  practised, 
oould  only  be  avoided  by  the  cultivation 
of  a  nice  taste  in  material  and  a  judi- 


cious arrangement  and  rotation  in  its 
use.  It  was  indispensable  to  educate  the 
palate  and  keep  the  stomach  and  its 
main  avenues  in  perfect  communication, 
else  all  high-feeders  would  be  pudding- 
heads  at  first  and  paralytic  at  last: 
while  the  kindred  and  more  genial  vice 
must  necessarily  lead  its  votaries  to  po- 
dagra and  tremors. 

At  about  this  time  the  knowledge  of 
chemistry  had  become  so  perfect  and  the 
elementary  components  of  every  sub- 
stance been  so  accurately  determined, 
that  all  wines  and  strong  liquors  could 
be  successfully  imitated.  So  far  as  the 
sugar  and  alcohol  are  concerned  this  was 
an  easy  matter,  but  the  more  delicate 
traits  which  give  to  different  wines  their 
tinct,  aroma  and  flavour,  could  not  be  so 
readily  induced :  ^ind  were  generally  at- 
tempted by  the  introduction  of  common 
and  almost  always  poisonous  ingredients. 
Thus  it  came  to  be  known  that  strych- 
nine, litharge,  log-wood,  sulphuric  and 
nitric  acids,  were  freely  used  in  these 
counterfeit  compositions,  and  indulgence 
became  surrounded  with  invisible  and 
manifold  dangers.  At  this  same  period 
the  insurance  of  lives  became  a  general 
custom,  and  was  used  like  all  other 
stocks  and  securities  as  a  new  and  pro- 
fitable system  of  gambling.  Men  had 
the  lives  of  their  relatives,  servants,  and 
any  of  their  acquaintances,  insured,  and 
earned  the  insurance  by  poisoning  their 
victims — a  species  of  crime  for  which 
drugged  liquors  afforded  a  convenient 
specific.  Philosophers  soon  began  to 
conjecture  that,  unless  morals  improved 
in  a  proportion  having  some  relation  to 
the  progress  of  art,  the  world  might  be* 
come  more  wicked  than  it  had  ever  been 
before :  that  the  increase  of  knowledge 
would  only  produce  an  increase  of  crime 
— a  termination  which,  though  frequent- 
ly announced  in  holy  writ,  and  made 
palpable  in  the  first  recorded  examples, 
had  been  long  overlooked,  forgotten, 
and  even  oontradicted  by  writers  on 
morals. 

But  if  analysis  had  enabled  the  man- 
ufacturer to  effect  cheap  and  poisonous 
imitations,  of  the  genial  juices  it  had 
also  furnished  the  public  vrith  the  mep 
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of  detection.  There  had  existed  for  a 
long  time  in  France  a  code  relative  to 
the  mixture  and  adulteration  of  wines 
which  had  extended  its  rcBtrictions  and 
preventions  in  proportion  to  the  increas- 
ed facilities  in  producing  impure  and 
poisonous  liquors :  and  about  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century  similar  provisions 
were  commenced  and  perfected  in  this 
country.  A  board  of  excise  was  created, 
who  were  authorized  to  inspect  and  an- 
alyze the  wares  used  and  the  products 
vended  by  distillers  and  wine  merchants : 
to  define  and  publish  the  different  coun- 
terfeit and  poisonous  compounds,  and  to 
discover  and  prescribe  simple  and  prac- 
tical tests  to  be  used  in  their  detection. 
The  crime  of  counterfeiting  wines  and 
liquors  was  made  infamous,  and  punish- 
ed by  confiscation  and  imprisonment  in 
the  penitentiary.  In  this  way,  the  pedi- 
gree of  all  genial  drinks  was  kept  clear, 
and  men  knew  at  least  what  kind  of  a 
"  good  familiar"  they  were  dealing  with : 
whether  "a  spirit  of  health  or  goblin 
damned."  Previous  to  the  enactment  of 
this  sanitary  provision,  the  native  grape 
had  been  successfully  cultivated,  and 
large  districts  of  the  West  had  been  cov- 
ered with  vineyards.  Drunkenness,  for 
a  long  time  a  terrible  and  desolating  vice, 
began  to  disappear.  For  the  preceding 
three  centuries — that  is,  from  the  time 
of  Ben  Jonson  up  to  that  of  Burns  and 
Moore — Bacchanalian  songs  in  praise  of 
wine  and  strong  drink  had  become  at 
once  common  and  classic,  and  excesses 
in  this  respect  were  rather  cultivated  than 
condemned.  We  cannot  wonder  that 
indulgence  of  this  kind  should  grow 
upon  all  classes  when  the  favourite  and 
most  winning  poet  of  his  time  has  verses 
like  these : 

"  Lese  me  on  drink  it  gies  us  mair 
Than  either  school  or  college : 
It  kindles  wit,  it  wakens  lear, 
It  pangs  us  fu'  o*  knowledge." 

Debaucheries  of  this  kind  had  become 
BO  abhorrent,  that  public  opinion  was 
obliged  to  turn  strongly  against  them, 
and  was  at  length  successful  in  staying 
the  vice.     Ordinary  family  meals  last 


now  scarcely  half  an  hour,  and  if  the 
more  elaborate  and  official  entertainments 
occupy  still  a  much  longer  time,  it  is  at 
less  expense  of  health  and  wine  than 
formerly.  A  singular  feature  in  regard 
to  this  matter  of  conviviality  is,  that 
as  wine  became  honest  and  its  flavour 
more  delectable,  the  goblets  and  cups  in- 
creased in  size,  and  the  quantity  of  wine 
consumed  diminished-^all  about  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  drinking  vessels 
of  the  nineteenth  century  had  diminish- 
ed to  the  size  of  a  thimble,  as  if  the 
liquids  had  been  of  aconite  or  hellebore, 
to  which  indeed  they  were  sometimes 
nearly  equivalent.  They  were  always 
made  of  glass  malformed,  graceless  and 
vulgar :  whereas  now  the  cups  and  vases 
are  usually  of  met-al,  often  of  gold,  rich- 
ly chased,  capacious  and  classic,  of  which 
Ganymede  or  Hebe  might  be  fitting  bear- 
ers. By  the  way,  my  dear  Miss  Mary 
B.,  you  residents  of  the  happy  valley  can 
have  no  idea  (or  at  least  I  had  none  till 
I  saw  it)  of  the  cost,  splendour  or  qual- 
ity of  household  equipage  used  by 
wealthy  citizens  of  this  great  city,  and, 
in  general,  in  the  more  ancient  cities  of 
the  Atlantic  coast.  In  richness  of  ma- 
terial, in  design,  and  in  finish,  this  age 
has  gone  far  beyond  the  earlier  age  of 
**  barbaric  pearl  and  gold," — an  age 
when  art  was  in  its  infancy,  labour 
cheap  and  slavish,  and  value  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  the  rarity  of  the  material. 
In  this  respect  the  progress  from  simplio- 
ity  to  luxury  and  splendour  has  been  as- 
tonishing. It  is  said  that  a  principal 
charge  brought  against  the  sixth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States — the  second 
Adams — was,  that  he  had  among  the  offi- 
cial presidential  plate  a  single  gold 
spoon — a  salt-spoon.  How  the  unfor- 
tunate spoon  came  there  it  defied  the  ef- 
forts of  a  committee  of  Congress  to  dis- 
cover :  but,  at  the  time  it  was  accounted 
such  an  unprecedented  and  unwarrant- 
able luxury  as  to  threaten  immediate 
danger  to  the  Republic.  Fifty  years  af- 
ter the  exhibition  of  this  specimen  of 
austere  virtue  on  the  part  of  the  Legis- 
lature, a  family  who  had  not  one  hun- 
dred pounds  in  weight  of  gold  plate  were 
accounted  too  plebeian  for  notice,  and  it 
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was  essential  to  the  securitj  both  of  po- 
sition and  cbaracter,  that  this  part  of  the 
family  possession,  with  its  inscriptions 
and  blazonry,  should  be  exhibited  on  all 
pablic  occasions.  Sabsequently  taste 
took  another  direction,  and  underwent 
considerable  reformation  and  improye- 
ment :  but  I  am  too  near  the  end  of  my 
sheet  to  begin  a  new  subject.    For  the 

present  adieu. 

J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  XI. 

Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
Feb.  — ,  A.  D.,  2029.     J 
Mt  Dbab  Mart: 

I  said  to  you  in  my  last  tiiat  the  sump- 
tuous equipages  and  furniture  in  use, 
among  opulent  citizens,  between  the 
Misaissippi  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  were 
altogether  beyond  the  comprehension  of 
the  more  recent  civilization  of  the  west- 
ern cities ;  and  that  you  of  the  happy 
valley  could  scarce  form  an  idea  of  its 
cost,  magnificence  or  variety.  This  spe- 
cies of  luxury  became  inordinate  soon 
after  the  acquisition  of  California  when 
all  household  stuff  was  turned  as  if  by 
magic  into  gold  or  gilding.  The  thick 
and  thin  of  the  same  metal  making  all 
the  distinction  between  rich  and  poor, 
great  and  vile.  The  rooms  were  walled 
with  mirrors  in  heavy  carved  frames 
richly  gilded.  Good  pictures  were  spoiled 
and  deadened  by  the  glare  of  their  set- 
ting. Tho  cornices  of  the  windows,  and 
often  of  the  rooms,  glittered  with  the 
same  glorious  metal.  Tables  and  other 
furniture,  wherever  practicable,  were  in- 
laid with  gold  or  made  entirely  of  this 
material,  and  it  glowed  in  the  harness  of 
the  horses — in  bridle,  stirrup,  whip,  spur, 
and  foot-cloth.  At  the  time  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gold  regions  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific,  the  art  of  the  goldsmith 
and  jeweller  had  very  much  declined, 
and  had  for  more  than  two  centuries 
been  confined  to  the  execution  and  em- 
bellishment of  coins,  medals,  and  ordi- 
nary ornamental  gear.  When,  therefore, 
the  new  repositories  Of  the  rich  metal 
were  opened,  there  came  at  once  into  the 


world  more  material  than  there  was  art 
to  elaborate.  There  was  the  treasure  of 
the  Eastern  fables  without  the  genii. 
The  artist  was  not  sufficiently  master  of 
the  substance  upon  which  his  labour  was 
to  be  expended.  His  forms  and  combi- 
nations soon  became  common  and  un- 
pleasant, and  the  universal  yellow,  with 
which  the  world  had  for  a  time  been  be- 
dizened, gradually  paled,  faded,  became 
tawny  and  disappeared.  It  still  held  its 
place  in  vase,  goblet  and  candelabra,  but 
even  here  its  continuance  required  fur- 
ther support  and  embellishment.  These 
discoveries,  while  they  cheapened  gold* 
re-endowed  the  Arts,  reproducing  the 
efiect  which  had  attended  the  first  dis- 
covery of  Mexico  and  Peru.  This  neces- 
sity for  elaborating  the  precious  metals 
into  forms  of  beauty,  brought  out  and 
renovated  sculpture  and  the  kindred  arts, 
and  gave  them  new  aims,  requiring  from 
them  new  creations  and  the  embodiment 
of  new  ideas.  The  different  processes  of 
modelling,  casting  and  coining,  under- 
went much  improvement  until  there  arose 
a  new  school  both  in  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing, altogether  independent  of  the  old 
mythological  boundary,  within  which  the 
creations  of  this  kind  had  been  so  long 
confined.  The  discoveries  of  the  im- 
mense stores  of  precious  minerals :  dia- 
mond, topaz,  carnelia,  chalcedony,  and 
their  relatives:  the  onyx  cum  prol^  of 
the  19th  and  20th  centuries,  which  were 
made  both  in  the  northern  and  southern 
continents:  and  the  increased  facilities 
for  disintegrating  such  mineral  products 
derived  from  machinery  of  greater  power 
and  more  perfect  adaptation, produced  and 
educated  a' class  of  goldsmiths  and  lapi- 
daries surpassing  all  their  predecessors 
in  these  arts.  It  was  in  fact  a  renewal 
of  those  miracles  which  had  been  wrought 
six  centuries  before  on  the  discovery  of 
America,  when  the  plundered  wealth  of 
the  new  continent — 

*^  Crowns  by  Caciques  :  Aigrettes  hy  Omris 

worn, 
Wrought  with  rare  gems,  but  broken,  rent 

and  foul; 
Idols  of  gold  from  heathen  temples  torn, 
Bedabbrd  all  with  blood,"— 
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had  been  tronsmnted  by  the  toueh  of 
genioB  into  ecclesiastical  decorations.  An 
operation  which  brought  forth  a  race  of 
architects,  sculptors,  and  painters,  whose 
productions  continued  for  ages  to  be  the 
models  for  all  subsequent  effort,  and  haye 
never  yet  been  surpassed.  At  this  later 
period,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
or  about  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  a  similar  revival  took  place, 
which  acting  upon  a  greater  body  of 
knowledge,  and  an  improved  civilisi^on, 
took  a  wider  range  and  illuminated  a  more 
extensive  region. 

At  this  second  period,  the  first  labours 
of  the  artist  were  applied  to  household 
ttaS,  and  were  limited  to  embossing,  oat- 
ting  and  ohasiifg  household  articles, 
which  could  be  made  of  precious  metals, 
but  in  process  of  time  the  most  elaborate 
and  tasteful  productions  of  this  kind  be- 
came common.  The  goldsmith  allied 
himself  with  the  lapidary,  and  inlaid 
his  chalicee,  salvers  and  vases  with  topas, 
agate  and  even  diamond.  There  are  still 
to  be  found  among  the  relics  of  the  20th 
oentury,  many  articles  of  this  description, 
of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  very  great 
value.  And  this  phase  of  art  subsists 
still,  but  among  the  more  opulent  classes 
it  has  been'  supplanted  by  one  of  still 
greater  luxury  and  splendour.  There 
are  now  teble  services  complete  of  agate 
and  chalcedony,  each  piece  being  carved 
and  polished  with  tiie  most  exquisite 
skill  and  taste.  Qentiewomen  drink  tea 
from  cups  of  topaz,  and  there  are  fruit 
and  dessert  services,  of  the  hardest  con- 
glomeratest  and  of  the  most  beautiful 
colours*!  Stoupe  and  vases  are  sometimes 
seen  of  these  materials,  whose  natural 
tinte  surpass  those  of  the  finest  porce- 
lain. 

But  all  art  is  necessarily  spiritual  and 
progressive,  and  cannot  long  remain  a 
minister  to  mere  luxury.  Its  first  exer- 
cise on  subjects  of  this  character  serves 
only  to  perfect  the  implements  and 
methods  of  working,  (the  handicraft  of 
genius,)  to  fertilize  the  imagination  of  its 
votaries,  and  render  them  capable  to  re- 
ceive higher  conceptions,  and  to  embody 
and  perpetuate  them  for  the  future.  Un- 
til the  twentieth  century  sculptors  had, 


for  the  most  part,  contented  themselves 
with  executing,  in  marble  or  in  bronze, 
representetions  of  their  distinguished 
contemporaries ;  or  in  copying  the  Apollos 
and  Laocoons,  the  Hercules,  and  Niobes  of 
the  great  masters  of  antiquity.  The 
art  of  the  sculptor,  thus  limited,  became 
extremely  productive.  Buste  and  stetuee 
became  nearly  as  plenty  as  grave-stonee 
in  a  burial-ground ;  while  the  public  halls 
and  squares  were  peopled  with  the  dead 
in  stone  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
living  in  flesh.  It  began  to  appear  that 
a  higher  strain  of  art  must  be  sought  for, 
and  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  the  embodi- 
ment of  general  ideas ;  in  the  represen- 
tetion  of  those  similitudes  and  analogies, 
from  the  contemplation  of  which,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  written  language,  had 
arisen  the  gods  and  heroes  of  the  old 
mythology.  This  system  had  long  faded 
out  of  belief;  but  ito  beautiful  imperson- 
ations still  remained  in  productions  which 
might  be  imitated,  but  could  never  be 
surpassed. 

This  want — the  want  of  subjects — had 
been  felt  on  the  first  revival  of  art,  at 
the  time  of  the  discovery  of  the  New 
Continent,  when  a  similar  influx  of  the 
precious  metals  had  presented  ite  trea- 
sures to  the  plastic  hand  of  genius.  The 
field  was  then  filled  with  the  gods  and 
heroes  of  Greece  and  Rome,  upon  repre- 
sentations of  whom,  all  the  powers  of 
creative  fancy  had  been  expended.  Leav- 
ing these  pagan  themes  the  artists  of  that 
day  turned  naturally  to  the  divine  inspi- 
rations of  our  own  most  holy  religion, 
and  bent  themselves  to  delineate  the 
principal  evento  of  its  miraculous  history. 
Such  subjecte,  however,  were  found  to  be 
more  adapted  to  the  painter  than  to  the 
sculptor.  And  while  the  principal  inci- 
dents of  our  Saviour's  ministration,  sac- 
rifice and  atonement,  as  well  as  the  suf- 
ferings, martyrdoms,  of  his  apostles 
were  represented  on  canvass  in  tableaux, 
that  will  survive  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  last,  the  sculptor  recoiled  from  such 
subjects  with  religious  dread.  It  would 
seem  as  if  representetions  of  this  class, 
though  permitted  to  the  painter,  were 
forbidden  or  impossible  to  the  chisel. 
The  aposties  and  fathers  of  the  Church 
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hod,  it  is  true,  their  niches  in  the  temples, 
and  the  heavenly  host  of  cherubim  and 
seraphim  were  represented  frequently  in 
the  adornments  of  the  sanctuary,  winged 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  ministrant  in  acts  of 
charity  or  adoration;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  here  and  there  an  altar  piece, 
there  were  no  sculptured  representations 
of  any  great  act  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. 

The  sculptors  of  that  day,  interdicted 
as* they  thought  from  such  themes,  turned 
their  powers  in  another  direction,  and  as 
they  dared  not  to  labour  at  the  altar,  set 
themselves  to  adorn  the  shrine.  And 
from  their  labours  arose  an  order  of  eccle- 
siastical architecture  grand  and  simple, 
solemn  and  ornate — expressive  at  once  of 
the  lofty  purity  of  the  true  faith,  and 
the  sincerity  and  heartiness  of  its  wor- 
shippers. Thus  at  the  last  endowment 
of  art,  (or,  the  second  development  of 
the  riches  of  the  new  continent,)  three  of 
its  provinces  had  been  completely  filled. 
1st.  The  gods,  heroes,  and  principal  per- 
sonages of  the  old  mythology  had  been 
wrought  out  and  breathed  upon  by  sculp- 
tors, who  lived  while  a  worship  of  the 
beautiful  myths  which  they  represented, 
yet  mingled  with  the  expiring  faith  in 
their  divinity.  2nd.  The  great  acts  of 
the  Christian  dispensation,  so  far  as  hu- 
man art  can  represent  them,  had  been 
bodied  forth  in  the  deathless  pictures  of 
Angelo,  Raphael,  Rubens,  and  Murillo, 
and  thirdly,  a  new  style  of  ecclesiastical 
and  palatial  architecture  had  been  crea- 
ted and  elaborated  by  sculptors  and  ar- 
chitects, contemporaries  of  this  last  school 
of  painters.  There  seemed  no  space  left 
vacant  for  modem  art  among  the  old 
forms.  It  was  necessary  to  begin  again 
to  originate  a  new  set  of  personifications, 
producing  a  Jove  or  Apollo,  a  Venus, 
Mars  or  Mercury,  consistent  with  the 
age  of  Napoleon,  Mendelssohn  and  Ra- 
chel, of  Watt,  Whitney,  and  Daguerre, 
creating  fresh  idealities,  such  as  Homer 
or  Hesiod  would  have  wrote  and  sung  of, 
had  they  lived  in  the  age  of  steam  and 
gun-powder,  of  railroads  and  oceanic 
cables. 

An  attempt  to  modernize  the  antique 


similar  to  the  effect  in  portraiture,  which 
I  mentioned  in  a  former  letter,  as  having 
converted  into  Hebes  and  Dianas  the 
Portsmouths  and  Hamiltons  of  the  courts 
of  Charles  the  Second  and  George  the 
Third,  had  been  instituted  at  both  the 
revivals  of  art.  But  these  attempts  were, 
for  general  purposes, ,  unnatural,  and 
failed.  It  was  in  this  yein  that  the 
French,  at  the  beginning  of  their  first 
Empire,  robed  and  garlanded  the  great 
Napoleon,  converting  the  modern  Cap* 
tain  into  an  ancient  Csesar,  A  little 
while  after  the  English  transformed  the 
Iron  Duke  into  a  bronze  Achilles,  mount- 
ing him,  without  saddle  or  stirrup,  upon 
a  war-horse,  in  the  principal  square  of 
London.  In  our  own  country  the  same 
design  of  embodying  the  idea  of  a  great 
modern  personage  in  an  antique  or  naked 
figure,  regardless  of  the  costume  in  which 
they  had  lived,  was  made  more  percepti- 
ble in  the  statue  of  Washington  by 
Greenough.  This  work  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  at  all  appreciated  among  the 
contemporary  sculpture,  though  it  has 
doubtless  great  merit  in  the  conception. 
The  figure  is  fine,  and  the  face  would  at 
once  be  known  as  that  of  the  Father  of 
his  country ;  the  fault  is  that  the  attitude 
is  not  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  artisf  s 
purpose,  and  leaves  a  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory impression  upon  the  spectator. 
It  has,  nevertheless,  the  merit  of  showing 
distinctly  the  quo  animo  of  the  sculptor, 
the  idea  which  had  made  the  first  gods 
and  demi-gods,  that  is  to  exhibit  soul, 
by  feature  and  limb,  irrespective  of 
any  mortal  habiliment.  This  sculptor 
(Greenough)  died  young.  His  next  and 
last  piece,  execated  for  the  front  of  the 
old  capitol,  was  a  generalization  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  represented  in  a  group 
of  four  figures,  clad  in  the  costume  of  the 
day,  the  combat  between  civilization  and 
barbarism.  The  unfavorable  criticisms 
made  on  his  Washington,  had  probably 
led  him  to  distrust  the  promptings  of  his 
own  genius,  and  entertain  a  more  com- 
mon idea.  In  the  opinion  of  his  own 
age  his  last  piece  was  as  unsuccessful  as 
his  first.  The  world  of  that  time  could 
not  conceive  a  Washington  without  his 
queue  and  continentals ;  or  that  any  ab- 
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stract  and  dominant  qoalities  of  the  An- 
glo-Saxon race  could  be  reprenented  by  a 
hunter  in  a  coon-skin  cap,  armed  with 
axe,  knife  and  rifle. 

In  ibis  transition  stage  of  art,  when 
its  votaries  were  passing  from  old  forms 
to  new,  the  chief  and  most  original  at- 
tempts at  generalization  were  made  in 
the  representaticfns  of  nationalities  ;  and, 
in  doing  this  among  the  new  nations,  the 
lay  figure  or  original,  was  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  taken  from  the  old  Pantheon. 
Nearly  three  centuries  before  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  had  appro- 
priated this  personification  to  represent 
the  genius  of  their  confederacy,  seating 
her  with  a  shield  at  her  knee,  while  she 
supported  with  one  hand  a  spear,  on  the 
top  of  which  was  placed  a  man's  hat  as 
the  symbol  of  freedom  or  of  sovereignty. 
At  the  first  French  revolution,  the  leaders 
of  that  movement  adopted  the  same  figure 
as  a  representation  of  the  new  France, 
snrmounting  the  spear  with  a  cap,  in- 
stead of  a  hat,  which  might  be  held 
either  as  the  pileus  of  the  Roman  freed- 
man,  or  the  bonnet-rouge  of  the  agitators 
of  that  terrible  epoch.  The  head  of  this 
figure,  or  a  female  head  with  the  word 
"Liberty"  written  across  the  forehead, 
and  having  altogether  a  most  meretricious 
appearance  had  been  the  device  used  on 
all  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  till 
about  the  year  1850,  when  its  place  was 
supplied  by  the  entire  figure,  as  we  have 
already  described  it;  but  this  represen- 
tation had  not  received  any  definite  and 
direct  application  to  American  nationali- 
ty till  Crawford  placed  it  among  other 
allegorical  figures  in  one  of  the  tympans 
of  the  west  Capitol.  This  figure  is  a 
female,  clad  in  a  starry  and  very  capa- 
cious robe  or  mantle,  a  loose  zone,  with 
the  subject  animals  of  the  continent 
couched  at  her  feet,  and  the  national  bird 
ready  to  obey  her  summons.  She  is 
placed  as  the  central  and  principal  figure 
of  a  series  of  lesser  figures  and  gronps, 
representing  on  the  one  hand  the  wrecks 
of  the  simple  and  primitive  rule  of  the 
aborigines,  the  Hittites  and  Jebusites  of 
the  continent;  and  on  the  other,  the 
powers  and  trophies  of  knowledge  and  of 
dvilization.    I  do  not  admire  either  the 


principal  figure  or  its  accompaniments. 
The  whole  piece,  however,  is  worthy  of 
remark,  as  being  independent  entirely  of 
mythological  relations,  and  indicative  of 
the  new  world  of  art  which  was  even 
then  approaching. 

The  first  creation  of  the  new  order,  or 
the  representation  of  an  idea,  indepen- 
dent and  separate  from  all  older  associa- 
tions, appeared  in  the  Statue  of  Light, 
produced  in  the  beginning  of  the  20th 
century,  by  him,  who  has  not  unaptly 
been  called  the  Benevennto  of  America. 
I  need  not  describe  it  to  one  so  familiar 
with  its  beauties  as  yourself.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  amid  its  effulgence  all  the  old 
myths  growing  out  of  this  element,  even 
to 

"  The  God  of  the  unerring  bow, 
The  Lord  of  life,  and  light,  and  poesy,*' 

paled  before  it,  and  a  new  day  dawned 
upon  this  branch  of  art,  whose  noon  has 
not  yet  passed. 

I  have  certainly  been  careering  with  a 
very  loose  rein  during  the  writing  of  the 
present  epistle — having  at  short  notice 
ran  from  the  single  gold  salt-spoon  of 
President  Adams,  through  all  the  plate, 
jewelry  and  statues  of  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries,  without  ever  stopping  to  take 
breath,  or  remembering  that  there  are 
many  other  matters  passing  here,  of 
mnch  greater  interest  to  a  staid  and 
philosophic  person  like  yourself,  and  con- 
cerning which  you  have  recently  intimsr 
ted  a  wish  to  be  informed.  I  promise  to 
be  more  sedate  and  well  governed  for  the 
future. 

I  said  before  that  the  city  was  giving 
instances  of  increased  hilarity,  and  I  re- 
cently witnessed  a  species  of  entertain- 
ment entirely  new  to  me,  and  which  I 
doubt  not  will  be  the  same  to  yourselfl 
The  fetes  of  which  I  am  going  to  speak, 
are,  I  understand,  less  frequent  now  than 
they  used  to  be  in  former  years ;  occur- 
ring not  oftener  than  twenty  times  in  a 
winter.  They  are  said  to  be  a  relic  of 
the  aboriginal  period  of  the  country,  kept 
up  at  present,  as  the  passover  among  the 
Jews,  as  a  remembrance  of  earlier  times 
and  escaped  dangers.  They  are  called 
saladinesy  and  are  given  by  official  per- 
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sons  or  oitizens  of  wealth  and  position, 
acting  as  a  species  of  sluice  or  waste 
weir,  through  which  the  exuberance  of 
fortune  may  gush  out  and  fertilize  the 
commoner  orders  of  the  community.  The 
guests  comprehend  all  the  notabilities,  in 
whateyer  field  their  special  distinction 
may  have  been  achieved,  and  as  many 
others  of  all  classes  as  may  be  necessary 
to  cement  and  solidify  the  collection. 
The  number  of  guests  to  be  invited  de- 
pends  in  the  saladine,  as  in  other  enter- 
tainments, upon  the  size  of  the  apart- 
ments in  which  it  is  to  be  given,  but  is 
not  settled  by  the  same  rule.  If  the 
apartments  can  hold  a  thousand  persons, 
then  the  least  number  to  invite  is  settled 
at  two  thousand  five  hundred.  If  the 
capacity  is  limited  to  three  hundred,  then 
twelve  hundred  should  be  asked,  and  so 
downward.  The  ratio  increasing  as  the 
capacity  diminishes — and  that  fete  being 
accounted  the  most  grand,  ultra  and  ex- 
cellent in  which  there  is  the  greatest 
crowd,  the  least  comfort,  and  the  most 
noise. 

The  preliminaries  being  thus  arranged, 
on  the  evening  appointed  the  company 
begins  to  assemble  about  10  o'clock,  and 
dancing  commences  as  soon  as  there  are 
enough  to  make  a  set ;  an  exercise  which 
is  kept  up,  without  intermission,  to  the 
end  of  the  entertainment.  This  pastime, 
as  the  rooms  fill,  becomes  very  much  like 
swimming  in  a  medium  of  odoriferous 
silk  and  lace,  and  is  said  to  excite  sensa- 
tions of  the  most  delicious  and  Asiatic 
character.  For  it  being  impossible  to 
preserve  any  vacant  space  in  which  the 
dancers  may  have  freedom  of  motion, 
they  whirl  themselves  round  among  the 
crowd,  heaving  it  about  in  all  manner  of 
waves  and  eddies,  so  that  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  look  down  upon  the  assemblage, 
it  would  resemble  a  huge  cauldron  in 
which  silk  and  plumes  were  being  mixed 
and  frothed  up  together  as  housewives 
beat  up  the  ingredients  necessary  to  make 
trifles  and  syllabubs.  The  accompanying 
music  is  also  of  a  singular  order,  and  is 
said  to  be  of  aboriginal  derivation.  The 
pieces  I  should  think  never  exceed  three 
bars  in  length,  and  are  all  of  that  high- 
diddle  character  which  can  be  best  played 


as  solos  on  the  drum.  The  charm  of  the 
dance  is  doubtless  due  to  the  friction 
transmitted  throughout  the  whole  mass, 
ruffling  the  laces  and  bringing  out  the 
odours ;  and  if  it  were  possible  to  pre- 
serve any  reasonable  temperature  in  the 
room  it  might  be  considered  as  really  a 
healthful  exercise,  as  the  non-combatants 
are  nearly  as  much  agitated  as  those  who 
perform  by  volition. 

"totamque  infusa  per  artus 
Mens  agitat  molem,  et  magno  se  corpore 
miscet." 

Though  between  the  two,  the  active  and 
the  passive  performers,  there  is  as  much 
difference  of  exertion  as  that  between  the 
arms  of  a  wind-mill  and  the  air  which 
they  beat. 

The  saladine  exhibits  commotion  of  a 
somewhat  different  character,  when  at 
its  high  flood  some  noted  official,  distin- 
guished or  popular  personage  presents 
himself  in  the  living  whirlpool.  Such  a 
one,  straightway  becomes  the  nucleus  of 
an  envelope  which  extends  itself  gradu- 
ally, and  with  little  change  of  personnel, 
winds  itself  about  him,  so  as  to  monopo- 
lize as  much  as  possible  of  his  presence, 
and  prevent  any  interchange  of  greeting 
with  the  outsiders — enveloped  in  the  at- 
mosphere, he  rolls  himself  among  the 
crowd ;  and,  if  a  tall  person,  resembles  a 
projecting  rock  peering  above  the  surges 
which  foam  round  its  base.  If  the  dis- 
tingue should,  on  the  contrary,  happen 
to  be  of  small  stature,  nothing  is  left  for 
him  but  to  corner  as  soon  as  possible, 
where  he  will  have  the  wall  against  him 
on  two  sides,  and  if,  in  executing  this 
movement,  he  should  succeed  in  getting 
near  a  window,  his  happiness  and  safety 
is  secure  for  the  evening.  When  the 
crowd  becomes  very  great,  a  fire-engine 
is  kept  in  readiness,  for  should  the  light- 
est spark  get  among  this  living  bale  of 
draperies,  nothing  but  an  unmitigated 
drenching  would  save  the  whole  set  from 
martyrdom. 

About  midnight  there  is  a  perceptible 
lull  in  the  assemblage,  as  if  in  expecta- 
tion of  some  important  event,  till  a  slight 
fanfaron  of  the  music  gives  signal  that  a 
breach  has  been  made  in  the  defences  of 
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the  supper-room.  As  this  apartment  has 
preTiously  been  reconnoitered  and  be- 
sieged in  form,  it  is  immediately  stormed 
by  the  advance  parties,  and  then  "  en- 
sues a  scene,  the  like  of  which'' — ^it 
would  be  a  sin  to  quote  farther  I  Upon 
such  occasions,  the  viands  and  wines  are 
of  the  most  rare  and  costly  quality,  and 
set  forth  with  bouquets  and  all  manner 
of  artistic  embellishment  In  an  instant 
this  floral  oroature  has  been  torn  into 
pieces — ^mighty  pyramids  of  confectiona- 
ry have  toppled  to  their  bases — huge 
sphinxes  and  griffins  of  jelly  have  van- 
ished into  the  multifarious  stomach  which 
gabbles  as  it  feeds.  In  the  course  of  the 
onslaught  and  carnage,  dresses  suffer, 
the  skirt  of  some  elderly  lady,  unhap- 
pily surrounded,  has  been  separated  from 
the  boddice,  leaving  the  upper  part  d 
la  MaiiUenon  and  the  lower  en  gruette. 
Some  old  gentleman  has  dropped  his  wig 
in  a  tureen  of  soup  or  a  vase  of  sherbet. 
A  saucer  of  ice  has  fallen  between  the 
ooUar  and  spine  of  a  young  exquisite 
who  is  thus  driven  for  the  first  time  into 
a  series  of  natural  contortions.  The  em- 
broidery of  some  other  superlative  has 
received  a  dash  of  gravy,  and  on  the 
back  of  this  military  caparison,  is  the 
representation  of  a  fortified  town  etched 
into  the  material  with  oyster  soup.  In 
this  mel6e  the  ladies,  particularly  those 
of  a  certain  age,  are  as  much  distin- 
guished as  the  other  sex,  and  are  said  to 
store  away  in  the  pocket  as  well  as  the 
stomach.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  old 
gentlewoman  who  had  thus  set  apart  the 
cantle  of  a  pat^  Perigord  for  her  private 
devotions,  was  some  time  a^r  obliged  to 
make  confession  and  restitution,  not  to  a 
priest  or  a  police  officer,  but  to  her  fami- 
ly physician.  These  festivals  take  their 
name  from  the  preparation  of  a  certain 
dish  once  accounted  a  supreme  luxury — 
and  consisting  of  a  peculiar  kind  of 
talad. 

It  is  strange  that  such  orgies  should  be 
tolerated  in  a  city  where  the  proprieties 
and  courtesies  of  life  are  so  well  under- 
stood, and  on  other  occasions  so  liber- 
ally practised.  It  can  only  be  accounted 
for  as  the  relic  of  an  aboriginal  and 
savage  custom,  for  which  there  may  have 


been  formerly  some  reason,  or  on  tbe 

principle  that 

^  Malta  sunt  oonsuctudine — ^multa  sine  ra- 
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with  which  refreshing  quotation  I  mast, 
for  this  time,  bid  you  farewell. 

J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  Xn. 

Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
February     th,  A.  D.  2029.     J 

Bbar  Mart: 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  — d. 
And  so  you  are  half  a  mind  to  think  me 
pedant,  for  my  two  or  three  scraps  of 
Latin  and  French,  as  if  I  had  been  at  "  a 
feast  of  languages  and  stolen  the  scraps." 
I  do  not  agree  with  you  that  quotations 
of  the  classics  are  unnecessary,  or  that 
even  among  ladies  they  are  evidence 
either  of  conceit  or  pedantry.  A  quota- 
tion from  a  good  autiior  gives  weight  to  a 
sentiment,  which  it  might  not  derive  from 
the  person  uttering  it.  And  I  have  al- 
ways thought  the  study  of  language  in 
early  youth,  and  particularly  among  young 
women,  to  be  a  most  important  branch  of 
school  learning.  One  cannot  be  employ- 
ed for  any  length  of  time  in  the  transla- 
tion of  a  great  writer — finding  equiva- 
lents for  his  ideas  and  paraphrasing  his 
modes  of  thought  without  acquiring  in- 
creased facility  both  of  thinking  and 
speaking.  We  become  more  intensely 
acquainted  with  the  subjecte  treated  of, 
more  susceptible  to  force  and  felicity  of 
expression.  For  this  reason  I  believe  that 
all  students^are  prone  to  overprize  foreign 
literature,  and  to  learn  more  from  it  than 
from  that  of  their  ovm  nation.  To  be 
sure,  our  studies  in  this  field  to  be  useful 
must  be  thorough.  We  should  never  find 
ourselves  in  the  case  of  Chaucer's  nun. 

"And  Frenche  she  spake  fiiL  fiiyre  and 

fetisly, 
After  the  socle  of  Stratford  atte  bowe 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe." 

With  this  quotation  which  you  will  allow 
is  perfect  English,  we  wiU  tarn  to  the 
matters  in  hand. 
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In  mj  discursive  descriptions  of  this 
great  city,  I  have  as  jet  said  little  of  the 
poblio  buildings,  thinking  you  would  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  them  by  the  prints 
and  small  models  which  I  have  had 
prepared  and  will  send  to  you.  But 
though  these  will  indeed  enable  you  to 
form  an  idea  of  their  external  appearance 
and  proportions, — and  in  buildings  inten« 
ded  for  a  simple  or  single  purpose  this  is 
perhaps  enough;  yet  in  extensive  and 
oomplicated  constructions,  whore  the  in- 
terior is  important  both  in  regard  to  taste 
and  history,  representation  and  model 
will  both  be  found  inadequate,  or  at  least 
will  be  much  aided  by  written  descrip- 
tion. This  condition  applies  particularly 
to  such  buildings  as  the  capitol,  both  on 
account  of  its  magnitude,  its  varied  ar- 
chitecture and  numerous  associations. 
This  immense  pile  fills  three  sides  (North, 
South  and  West)  of  a  quadrangle  800  feet 
by  700  feet  in  dimensions.  I  have  in  a 
former  letter  described  to  you  the  princi- 
pal hall  of  the  North  Capitol.  The  whole 
building  will  be  best  understood  by  a  his- 
tory of  the  construction  of  its  different 
parts,  and  in  style  and  execution  it  is,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  an  exponent  or 
index  to  the  progress  of  architecture  in 
the  country. 

The  original  edifice  or  germ,  about 
which  the  present  capitol  has  grown,  is 
now  the  central  part  of  the  Western  side 
and  fronts  Eastward  into  the  main  court 
of  the  building.  The  corps  du  logis  was 
at  first  a  copy  of  a  Roman  church,  the 
dome  being  nearly  that  of  the  Pantheon, 
without  the  statues ;  or,  as  the  building 
had  been  left  after  the  sack  of  the  city  in 
1365.  To  this  main  body  the  architect 
added  wings  of  the  same  elevation  as  the 
base  of  the  dome,  and  of  nearly  the  Fame 
length  as  the  central  part.  The  portico, 
which  resembles  that  of  the  Pantheon,  is 
raised  one  third  of  the  whole  height  of 
the  building,  and  is  reached  by  a  broad 
flight  of  steps  spanning  the  whole  colon- 
nade. For  many  of  the  first  years  of  the 
republic,  it  was  on  this  platform,  at  the 
head  of  this  staircase  that  the  President 
took,  before  the  assembled  people,  the 
oath  to  support  the  constitution,  and  made 
a  promissory  or  inaugural  exposition  of 


what  was  to  be  the  principal  features  of 
his  administration.  At  present  this  ad- 
dress is  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  oath  is  administered  on 
the  balcony  which  opens  frotti  the  north 
front,  overlooking  nearly  the  whole  city. 
So  that  the  ceremony  of  an  inauguration, 
though  of  different  import,  is  as  solemn 
and  more  impressive  than  that  of  the  Pa- 
pal benediction,  orbi  et  urbe,  delivered  at 
Rome,  on  Easter  Sunday,  from  the  ea- 
pola  of  St  Peters.  It  would  have  been 
a  decided  improvement  if  the  principal 
front  of  the  western  side  had  faced  to- 
wards the  west.  It  was  probably  turned 
eastward  according  to  the  old  formula,  or 
because  as  all  art  and  civilisation  were 
expected  to  come  from  the  eastward,  the 
doors  in  that  direction  should  therefore 
be  kept  open  for  their  reception.  The 
western  side  is  more  elevated  and  looks 
aslant  over  the  main  city  and  down  its 
principal  street,  and  has  even  without 
either  portico  or  colonnade,  a  more  impo- 
sing aspect  than  the  front  proper.  Another 
consequence  of  this  position  was,  that  the 
capitol,  except  upon  great  occasions,  was 
always  entered  by  the  back  doors,  which 
is  an  indecent  and  ominous  mode  of  ap- 
proach to  any  public  building  and  may 
have  had  some  effect  upon  the  morals 
both  of  its  inmates  and  visitors.  The 
same  peculiarity  applied  in  earlier  times 
to  several  other  of  the  public  buildings, 
and  for  many  years  the  official  and  cus- 
tomary entrance  to  the  President's  house, 
was  from  the  rear,  and  through  a  most 
ungdnly  portico  supported  by  lean  and 
ill  spaced  columns. 

The  primal,  or  white  capitol,  as  it  is 
now  called,  was  a  light  and  airy  building 
designed  after  pure  models  and  of  fine 
proportions.  The  broad  spherical  dome, 
covering  the  whole  of  the  central  portion, 
gave  it  an  appearance  of  streugth  and 
solMity,  while  the  elevation  of  the  por- 
tico, which  meets  the  building  at  about 
one  third  of  its  height  from  the  pave, 
enabled  the  architect  to  shorten  the  col- 
umns of  the  portico  itself,  as  well  as  the 
pilasters  and  corresponding  decorations 
of  the  exterior,  thus  giving  to  the  whole 
facade  a  light  and  graceful  character. 
This  feature,  the  elevation  of  the  portico, 
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eonstitoies  the  principal  difference  be- 
tween two  of  the  greatest  of  christian 
temples,  St.  Peters,  at  Rome,  and  St. 
P^nls,  at  London,  and  though  these  two 
great  works  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
crideism  and  difference  of  opinion  in  re- 
spect to  this  peculiarit/,  yet  the  weight 
of  public  sentiment  seems  in  favor  of  the 
rused  portico  of  the  English  artist,  rather 
than  the  more  lofty  one  of  the  Italian. 
The  adoption  of  this  plan  in  the  Ameri- 
(Mm  capitol  occasioned,  however,  the  loss 
for  any  useful  purpose  of  the  whole  base- 
ment of  the  central  part  of  the  building. 
The  portico  opens  into  a  lofty  circular 
hall  under  the  dome,  and  lighted  from  it. 
The  walls  of  this  apartment  are  decora- 
ted with  sculpture,  in  demi-relief,  repre- 
senting principal  events  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  the  oontinentf  and  having  panels 
for  the  reception  of  paintings  of  similar 
import,  which  have  been  filled  and  chan- 
ged, from  time  to  time :  the  earlier  pieces 
being  superseded  by  more  perfect  ones, 
aoeording  to  the  progress  of  art  and  the 
increased  patronage  of  the  government. 
This  room  is  fitted,  perhaps,  was  intend- 
ed, for  nothing  but  exhibition.  It  is  filled 
oonstantly  with  a  succession  of  echoes, 
propagated  from  all  parts  of  the  building, 
and  resembling  the  noise  of  many  waters, 
or  of  a  distant  tumult.  The  floor  of  this 
hall  (called  the  Rotunda)  is  supported  by 
a  combination  of  open  arch  ways,  which 
might  be  separated  into  vaults,  cells  or 
sepulchres,  but  are  of  no  use  for  any 
other  purpose  whatever — and  indeed  are 
so  little  frequented,  that  some  years  since 
a  quantity  of  stolen  property  was  secre- 
ted there  until  it  could  be  conveniently 
abstracted.  The  main  body  of  the  build- 
ing being  thus  wholly  appropriated,  the 
upper  part  to  the  noisy  Rotunda,  and  the 
lower  part  to  these  useless  and  silent 
vaults — the  only  room  available  for  pub- 
lic purposes  is  in  the  two  wings,  and  of 
this  so  much  has  been  lost  in  dark  stair- 
cases, corridors  and  galleries  that  the  ac- 
tual capacity  of  the  building  is  said  to  be 
not  quite  a  third  of  the  enclosure.  This 
is  a  great  defect  in  any  public  edifice, 
and,  in  this  case,  probably  indicates  less 
the  incapacity  of  the  architect,  than  a 
disbelief  or  ignorance  of  the  high  destiny 


of  his  work.  Had  he  been  able  to  fore- 
see the  long  line  of  successful  and  glori- 
ous government  which  was  to  originate 
and  be  perpetuated  in  these  halls — the 
very  thought  would  have  given  warmth 
and  amplitude  to  his  imagination,  and 
made  his  creations  more  worthy  of  him- 
self and  of  his  country.  As  it  was,  he 
displayed  a  better  and  a  purer  taste  than 
any  of  his  immediate  successors. 

Of  the  two  wings  of  the  original  capi- 
tol, the  principal  part  was  occupied  by 
chambers  for  the  Senate  and  Representa- 
tives, so  that  for  many  years  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  held  in  a  low  square 
room  in  the  basement  of  the  building. 
These  two  Legislative  Halls,  occupying 
the  central  portion  of  each  wing,  were 
covered  each  with  a  dome,  or  vaulted  roof^ 
from  the  top  of  which  light  was  admitted. 
They  were  surrounded  by  a  system  of 
galleries  and  ante-chambers,  connected  by 
intricate  corridors  and  stair-cases,  some 
of  which  were  obliged  to  be  lighted  arti- 
ficially even  in  the  day  time.  From  what 
I  have  said  of  the  main  hall,  or  rotunda 
of  the  building,  you  will  readily  conceive 
that  the  science  of  acoustics  was  not 
much  consulted  in  the  shape  or  construc- 
tion of  any  of  the  apartments,  and  that 
the  eye  was  the  only  organ  whose  grati- 
fication had  been  attempted.  The  semi- 
circular shape  of  the  chambers,  of  both 
the  Senate  and  Representatives,  with  the 
sides  broken  by  galleries,  and  covered  by 
a  high  and  vaulted  roof,  was  the  worst 
possible  construction  for  the  uses  of  a  de- 
liberative assembly — and  is  another  proof 
that  the  architect  did  not  fully  appreciate 
the  future  destinies  of  his  work.  As  the 
population  increased,  the  capacity  of  the 
galleries  was  found  too  small  to  accom- 
modate the  audience,  while  the  lobbies 
and  withdrawing  rooms  were  equally  in- 
sufficient for  the  crowds  of  officers,  suitors, 
candidates,  claimants  and  idlers,  who 
throng  to  Washington  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Legislature.  These  inconveni- 
ences had  been  borne  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  when,  in  1850,  two  additional 
wings  were  added  to  the  same  front 
These  projected  eastward  to  the  line  of 
the  portico,  and  were  of  the  same  order 
and  elevation  as  the  original  building. 
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They  were  oonneoted  with  it  by  oorrldors, 
making  a  continued  front  of  about  seven 
hundred  feet,  and  filling  the  whole  west- 
em  side  of  the  square.    This  extension 
of  the  front,  without  increasing  its  ele- 
vation, was  inconsistent  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  order  chosen  in  the  first 
instance.    Even  the  raised  portico,  which 
I  have  mentioned  as  an  excellence  in  the 
original  design,  enabling  the  architect  to 
lighten  his  decorations,  became  a  defect 
after  this    elongation    of  the  building. 
Seen  from  the  east  or  west,  or  from  any 
point  commanding  a  view  of  the  whole 
front,  it  has  the  appearance  of  a  long 
white  line,  rather  a  street  than  a  single 
edifice.    The  condition  in  all  works  of 
art,  that  there  should  be  a  consonance  or 
agreement  between  the  different  dimen- 
sions, was  here  altogether  disregarded 
and  unfortunately  the  defect  was  remedi- 
less.   The  remedy  attempted,  was  to  re- 
move the  original  spherical  dome,  and 
substitute  the  present  lofty  iron  one ;  by 
this  it  was  doubtless  intended  to  give  the 
eye  some  prominent  mass  to  rest  upon, 
when  the  building  was  viewed  from  the 
city  or  from  a  distance.    Indeed,  seen 
from  the  eastward,  the  roof  does  not  rise 
above  the  neighbouring  trees.  The  dome  is 
truly  of  fine  proportiops,  but  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  rest  of  the  structure,  and 
seems  rather  suited  to  a  Bourse,  or  Town- 
hall,  than  for  the  Legislature  of  a  great 
Republic.     It  dwarfs  the  long  line  of 
roof  over  which  it  presides,  thus  increas- 
ing the  defect  which  it  was  intended  to 
conceal.    The  intention  of  domes   and 
spires,  regarded  irrespective  of  their  uses, 
(in  which  I  presume  they  are  closely  re. 
lated  to  the  gnomon  or  obelisk  of  an- 
tiquity,) was  to  relieve  and  enliven  heavy 
masses  of  building,  by  breaking  the  dull- 
ness and  uniformity  of  outline,  and  con- 
necting them  with  the  upper  air.    The 
saying  of  the  immortal  Angelo  in  this 
respect  is  an  exposition  of  the  theory,  as 
brief  as  it  is  beautiful.    The  first  impres- 
sion received  in  looking  at  the  West  Capi- 
tol, is  that  the  dome  is  no  kin  to  the  rest 
of  the  edifice.    The  design  of  the  first 
architect  would  seem  to  have  been  to  pro- 
duce a  bright  and  graceful  facade,  an  ef- 
fect to  which  the  whiteness  of  the  walls 


has  greatly  contributed.  The  additions 
of  1850  were  planned  in  consonance 
with  this  original  plan,  but  with  all  this 
the  dome,  which  would  seem  to  have  been 
an  after-thought,  has  no  perceptible  agree- 
ment or  affinity,  and  does  not  seem  a  part 
of  the  same  idea.  The  exuberance  of 
decoration  gives  it  a  pine-apple  appear- 
ance, and  contributes  to  amplify  its  ap- 
parent dimension,  thus  extinguishing  all 
the  more  delicate  beauties  that  lie  beneath. 
Such  at  least  are  my  poor  thoughts  con- 
cerning this  part  of  the  edifice,  which  is 
nevertheless  much  admired.  The  con- 
struction of  spires  and  domes  is  doubt- 
less the  most  difficult  part  of  the  archi- 
tect's metier.  Even  in  contemplating  the 
works  of  the  greatest  masters,  anomalies 
will  present  themselves  where  the  artist 
has  failed  in  producing  the  effect  whioh 
he  designed.  Thus,  to  my  mind,  there  is 
something  which  offends  in  the  domes, 
both  of  the  Pantheon  and  of  the  Inva- 
lides ;  and  though  the  defect  is  opposite 
in  each,  it  seems  in  both  to  arise  from  the 
want  of  agreement  between  the  dimen- 
sion of  the  building  and  the  domtf  which 
it  supports.  Do  not  think,  my  dear  M.» 
that  I  am  presumptuous  or  vain  in  mak- 
ing such  criticisms,  they  are  but  my  own 
thinkings  about  great  works,  in  which 
the  whole  nation  has  a  property:  and 
after  all,  what  are  they, 

"  Fragments  of  stone,  reared  by  creatures 
of  clay  1" 

The  second  dome  of  the  West  Capitol 
was  constructed  of  iron  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  said,  of  saving  weight  The  part  of 
the  building  upon  which  it  stands,  has 
walls  of  brown  sandstone,  painted  white. 
The  internal  vruUs  and  walls  being  of 
brick.  It  is  ami-masonic  therefore  in 
having  the  heaviest  material  uppermost, 
and  may  in  this  respect  be  considered  to 
resemble  the  image  in  the  prophecy, 
whose  legs  were  of  iron  and  his  feet  of 
clay.  It  has  thus  far,  however,  been 
strong  and  steadfast — may  it  be  as  dura* 
ble  as  the  government  to  which  it  belongs. 

As  with  the  wings  of  the  original  oapi- 
tol,  so  with  the  additions  of  1850.  The 
main  and  central  part  of  each  wing  was 
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appropriated  for  chambers  for  the  sittings 
of  the  Senate  and  Representatives.  And, 
as  the  first  architect  had  sinned  against 
acoustics  in  making  his  roofs  spherical, 
so  his  successor  somewhat  more  judicious- 
ly, and  profiting  a  little  bj  experience, 
made  all  his  apartments  rectilineal,  rec* 
tangular  and  flat,  leaving  to  the  arch  no- 
thing but  its  original  and  primitive  fiinc- 
tion  of  supporting  roof  and  floor.  Both 
these  legislative  halls  are  oblong,  lighted 
from  the  roof — each  being  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  wing  and  surrounded  by 
wide  and  lofty  corridors,  which  have  be- 
tween them  and  the  outside  walls,  a  se- 
ries of  smaller  apartments  appropriated 
for  offices,  committee-rooms  and  official 
refectories.  The  corridors  or  galleries 
themselves  receiving  no  daylight,  except 
from  the  ends,  are  lighted  constantly  by 
gas.  The  only  provision  visible  in  these 
apartments,  in  aid  of  hearing,  is  that  the 
presiding  officer  is  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  longest  side  of  the  chamber.  This 
is  certainly  an  advimtnge  to  him,  putting 
the  whole  assembly  at  the  shortest  aver- 
age distance  from  him,  but  this  advantage 
to  the  chairman  is  procured  at  an  incon- 
venience to  the  members.  In  such  as- 
semblies there  will  always  be  two  parties, 
that  of  the  administration  and  that  of  the 
opposition,  who  will  necessarily  take  op- 
posite sides  of  the  chamber,  so  that  the 
leaders  may  have  their  adherents  in  their 
neighbourhood — by  this  arrangement, 
these  leaders  are  placed  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  each  other,  and  speak  across 
the  whole  chamber.  Now  in  all  such  bo- 
dies, it  is  much  more  important  that  the 
debaters  should  hear  each  other,  than  that 
the  President  or  Speaker  should  hear 
them.  For  with  him  the  points  for  con- 
sideration are,  for  the  most  part,  brief  and 
formal,  referring  to  order  and  precedence, 
but  with  them  the  whole  body  of  the 
speech  is  of  equal  consequence.  In  other 
legislative  halls,  even  where  the  audito- 
rial properties  have  been  carefully  elabo- 
rated, the  seats  are  placed  across  the  long- 
est diameter  of  the  chamber,  leaving  a 
wide  passage  in  the  centre.  The  princi- 
pal and  leading  members  of  each  party 
take  opposite  sides  and  have  thus  their 
respective  adherents  at  their  backs.    By 


such  an  arrangement  the  conveniences 
and  proprieties  of  deliberation  are  better 
preserved  than  in  this  case,  where  the 
seats  are  arranged  in  circular  rows,  as- 
signed by  lot,  and  where  the  distinguish- 
ed representative  from  New  Mexico  or 
Mississippi,  in  replying  to  him  of  Oregon 
or  Maine  may  be  so  placed,  as  to  require 
the  application  of  considerable  extra  pow- 
er to  lip  and  lung. 

Tou  ^ill  readily  conceive,  in  an  inte- 
rior like  the  one  I  have  been  describing 
to  you,  where  the  principal  rooms  are 
placed  like  tubs,  inside  of  all  Uie  corri- 
durs»  and  connecting  with^  the  upper  air 
only  through  the  sky-light,  that  it  must 
be  no  easy  problem  to  contrive  for  them 
any  tolerable  ventilation.  This  was  to  be 
done  by  means  of  currents  of  hot  and 
cold  air  so  contrived  as  to  be  admitted  at 
pleasure.  For  a  long  time  (nearly  a  cen- 
tury) before  this  portion  of  the  capitol 
had  been  built,  public  places  had  been 
warmed  in  winter  by  currents  of  hot  air 
admitted  at  certain  registering  apertures, 
at  which  the  supply  could  be  regulated, 
but  the  apartments  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing were  the  firsts  in  this  country  certain- 
ly, and  perhaps  in  the  world,  where  the 
opposite  feat  had  been  attempted,  and  the 
temperature  and  ventilation  regulated  by 
means  of  currents  of  cold  air.  To  effect 
this,  a  series  of  air  cells  are  constructed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  building,  which 
communicate  by  pipes  and  numerous  ori- 
fices opening  into  the  floor  and  sides  of 
the  room,  whose  temperature  is  to  be  man- 
aged. These  cells  are  kept  constantly 
full  of  air  at  a  temperature  of  35^,  and 
under  a  heavy  artificial  pressure.  By 
means  of  this  mechanism  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  room  upon  which  it  acts  can 
be  demonstrated  at  pleasure,  and  in  con- 
nection with  another  system  of  pipes  con- 
veying heated  air,  can  be  maintained  at 
any  desirable  point. 

The  interior  of  these  legislative  apart- 
ments, which  though  somewhat  changed 
since  their  completion  in  1860,  still  pre- 
serves much  of  their  original  character, 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  but  little  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  bodies  convened  within  them. 
Their  straight  sides  and  plain  flat  walls, 
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left  no  room  for  decoratioa  except  upon 
the  cornices  and  ceiling — and  here  the 
artist  has  expended  his  skill  in  minatise 
merely — in  thin  gilded  borders  of  a  gro- 
tesque but  common  pattern,  not  rich 
enough  to  be  luxurious  or  arabesque,  but 
rather  akin  to  the  CM  des  Milles  Col- 
lonnes,  and  reminding  one  of  dance  and 
refection  rather  than  of  documents  and 
debates.  The  walls  below  the  galleries 
are  wrought  into  panels  for  the  recep- 
tion of  pictures  on  national  subjects, 
which  are  filled,  removed  and  replaced 
from  time  to  time  as  artists  arise  of  great- 
er or  less  genius  or  influence.  Some  of 
these  pieces  will  retain  their  places  for- 
ever :  but  a  great  number  of  tableaux, 
which  have  been  exhibited  here  to  claim 
a  passing  and  mercenary  attention,  have 
already  long  been  dissolved  into  their 
eonstituent  elements.  Indeed  this  class 
of  pictures  have  acquired  among  connois- 
seurs, the  designation  of  dissolving  views. 
A  screen  of  stained  glass,  ornamented 
in  the  same  style  as  the  cornices,  spans 
the  centre  part  of  the  ceiling  of  eooh 
chamber,  modifying  the  intensity  both  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  light  which  is 
admitted  from  above.  As  if  to  increase 
the  parti-colored  appearance  of  the  inte- 
rior, the  dark  carved  wood  of  which  the 
seats,  tables  and  other  furniture,  has  been 
constructed,  is  mingled  with  cushions  and 
draperies  of  green  and  red,  colors  neither 
agreeing  nor  contrasting  with  the  rest  of 


the  appareil — amid  which,  in  pure  white 
marble,  (like  a  ghost  in  a  flower-garden,) 
rises  the  haut  pas  upon  which  are  seated 
the  presiding  officer  and  his  subordinate 
officials. 

The  stained  glass  screen,  through  which 
the  light  falls,  may  have  been  intended 
to  act  as  a  sounding-board  and  increase 
the  auditorial  properties  of  the  chamber. 
But  the  general  character  and  ornature 
of  both  halls,  seems  to  me  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  august  character  of  the  as- 
semblies who  are  convened  to  deliberate 
in  them.  The  interior  of  such  apart- 
ments should  be  severe,  massive  and 
plain :  not  tending  to  distract  and  dissi- 
pate, but  to  strengthen  and  compose.  In 
them  gilding,  colouring  and  tinsel  is  out 
of  place,  and  if  pictures  be  admissble, 
(which  for  my  own  part  I  question,)  there 
should  be  one  principal  piece  to  which 
all  the  others  should  be  dependent  and 
auxiliary.  A  picture-gallery,  even  when 
we  are  familiar  with  its  contents,  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  place  for  important  deliberor 
tion. 

These  halls  were  doubtless  held,  as  chef- 
d'oeuvres  at  the  time  of  their  construc- 
tion. At  present,  like  the  wigs  and  wool- 
sacks of  the  English  chancellors,  they  are 
only  tolerated  for  their  antiquity  and  as- 
sociations with  the  past. 

In  my  next,  I  will  take  you  into  the 
more  modern  part  of  the  building. 

Adieu.  J.  D.  P. 
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LETTEB  AND  POEM   FROM  AMIS. 

Dbab  Mibsihgkb: 

I  marvel  this  Spring  morn, — 

(Tbe  C^lfiadar  says  ^'  Spring," — oU  strange  misnomer  0 
If,  through  the  lapse  of  wintry  months  just  gone, 

You  knew  I  had  been  mute  as  grand,  dead  Homer? 
Yet  are  they  dead,  whose  voices  silent  long 
Fill  centuries  with  echoes  of  sweet  songi 

Perchance  you  have  not  missed  me — nay,  nor  should! 

I  grant  my  notes  are  easy  of  supplanting — 
And  wlio  bead*  one  n^ute  robin  in  a  wood 

Where  nightingales  prolong  their  raptarous  chanting? 
Yet  it  is  sweet  to  feel,  while  swiA  thoughts  spring, 
That  some  trae  hearts  will  love  their  blossoming. 

When  Summer  vanished,  I  was  like  a  flower 
That  keeps  its  heart  fresh  while  its  hues  are  dying ; 

Disease,  though  mild, — just  as  an  autumn  shower 
Is  gentle  to  a  tempest, — seemed  defying 

The  spells  of  rosy  health,  as  day  by  day, 

£arth^s  beauty  waned  through  splendour  to  decay. 

But  soon  the  tempest  broke  oVr  some  I  love  1 

Death  seemed  to  beckon  through  the  lessening  distance. 

The  while,  for  them,  the  dear  Immortals  strove 
To  ope  the  doorways  of  a  new  existence. 

And  thus,  in  weary  hours  of  sun  and  shade, 

We  watched,  and  ministered,  and  wept,  and  prayed. 

That  storm  is  past — now  to  the  sombre  cloud, 

Hope,  like  a  rainbow,  leads  its  beauteous  presence; 

Within  our  hearts  what  fond  emotions  crowd. 

Guarding  the  dear  ones  through  slow  convalescence. 

The  Islessed  angels  shut  Heaven's  opening  door — 

Mother  and  sister  smile  for  us  once  more ! 

Oh,  thronging  multitudes  of  hopes  and  fears  t 

Alas !  ^*  if  time  is  counted  by  sensations," 
For  these  brief  months  I  must  have  counted  years. 

Mocking  the  growth  of  common  computations  ; — 
Were  emotion  ponderable  as  it  flows. 
We  should  bend.  Atlas-like,  beneath  some  woes. 

Beguiling  my  own  weary  hours,  I  roved 

With  the  dear  "  nymphs  of  old  Parnassus-mountain" — 

Yet  while  disease  assailed  the  forms  beloved, 
I  filled  no  chalice  at  Castalia's  fountain — 
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Like  Metnnon,  waiting  for  mc^rii's  ruddy  flame, 
I  kept  aad  silenoe  till  the  sanshine  came. 

A  gCDtle  friend,  who  loyed  me  as  few  love, 

Has  passed  from  earthly  grief  and  shade  before  me ; 

And  so  I  have  one  angel  more  above — 

One  more  whom  death  some  sweet  mom  shall  restore  me. 

Her  grave  was  made  when  sere  leaves  filled  the  blast ; 

There  winter  scattered  snowdrops  as  he  passed. 

Her  death  was  a  sad  sunset — but  it  brought 

A  gloom  which  comes  not  with  each  day*8  declining ; 

Tet  grief  grows  patient  at  this  hallowed  thought, 
That  somewhere  still  the  blessed  sun  is  shining ;-« 

Though  lost  to  sight  behind  the  Sacred  hill, 

It  beams  with  beauty  and  effulgence  still. 

I  think  there  is  no  real  loss,  nor  death — 

In  silence,  one  by  one,  earth's  bonds  dissever ; 
"We  drop  this  dust — we  yield  our  mortal  breath — 

And  still  the  soul  lives  on  and  on  forever  I 
So  shunning  doubts,  pursuing  hopes  sublime, 
I  live  between  Eternity  and  Time. 


I  send  a  poem,  with  a  brief  farewell — 

Of  these  dark  hours  it  bears  no  sign,  nor  token, 
More  than  a  blossom  Crom  a  grave  can  tell 

The  agony  of  hearts  bereaved  and  broken. 
Its  imperfections,  doubtless,  would  betray  me, 
Without  the  name  of 

Yours  sincereljt, 

Ami. 
March  12th,  1850. 


PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  FUTURE. 


The  Past  is  dead.    Bury  thy  dead ! 
No  stone  at  foot  or  head, 
To  guard  its  ashes  give  it — 

If  it  were  sweet  as  Summer  flowers 
After  the  low-voiced  showers. 
Some  fragrance  will  outlive  it! 
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Rainbows  are  budding  in  the  sky — 

What  though  one  bloom  and  die  ? 

Another  soon  uncloses ! 
When  this  year's  flowers  began  to  blow. 

What  recked  we  that  the  snow 

Followed  the  dead  yearns  roses? 
The  Past  is  dead — ^bury  thy  dead — 
•  No  stone  at  foot  or  head, 

To  mark  where  it  reposes  I 


II. 

The  Future  hath  not  dawned  fi>r  th#o— 

God  holds  its  secret  key — 

His  Wisdom  guards  the  gateway. 
Why  should  we  sow  frail,  earthly  hopes, 

When  Heaven^s  amaranth  slopes 

We  may,  perchance,  reap  straightway ! 
No  title-deeds  of  Time  we  hold, 

By  bribery  nor  gold, — 

No  lease  of  one  to-morrow. 
Why  should  we  from  one  sweet  draught  torn, 

Lest  in  the  Future's  urn 

Are  gathering  dregs  of  sorrow! 
The  Future  is  not  yet  for  thee — 

From  God's  great  treasury, 

How  may  His  creatures  borrow  ? 


III. 

The  Present  lives.    Its  dropping  sands 
Garnered  by  eager  hands, 
Hay  torn  to  pearls  imnnortaL 

When  God*e  sweet  angels  shut  the  door 
Of  that  which  is  no  more, 
Why  linger  at  its  portal  1 

Why  question  the  unanswering  years 
If  joys  shall  outweigh  tears, 
Or  waitings  drown  onr  laughter  ? 

Each  generous  deed  a  beauty  hath 
To  light  the  darkest  path, 
And  draw  sweet  blessings  after. 

The  Present  lives— each  noble  hour 
With  bliss  the  soul  shall  dower, 
In  the  divine  Hereafter. 
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ORESNWAT  COURT ;  OR,  THE  BLOODT  GROUND. 
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THB  VHBH  TRATBLLBR8. 

On  an  aftaraoon  of  the  montb  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1748,  two 
men,  coning  from  tbe  £aet»  paeeed 
tiirongfa  the  Bine  Ridge  at  AsbbyB  Gafs 
and  fording  the  waters  of  the  Shenan* 
doah,  entered  the  great  Valley  of  Yiiw 
ginia. 

Tbe  lofty  pines  and  oaks  gave  forth  a 
hollow  ranrmur ;  the  mighty  sycamores, 
extending  their  mottled  arms  aboYe  the 
flowing  water,  resembled  giant  warders 
of  some  enchanted  land ;  every  trait  and 
detail  of  the  scenery  was  wild  and  pio- 
toresque  with  the  untouched  beauty  of 
the  wilderness. 

One  of  the  trayellers  was  a  boy  of  six- 
teen or  seyenteen,  with  curling  hair,  and 
an  open,  ingenuous  countenance,  indica- 
tive of  truth  and  resolution.  He  was 
clad  as  a  gentleman  of  the  sea-board,  and 
carried  in  his  hand  a  short  rifle.  His 
companion  was  a  roughly-clad  soldier, 
approaching  middle  age,  of  great  stature, 
powerful  muscular  development,  and 
careless  carriage — as  of  one  who  has 
looked  all  perils  in  the  face,  and  troubles 
himself  little  on  the  subject  The  boy 
rode  a  light,  blooded  sorrel ;  the  man  a 
huge  black  charger,  whom  he  frequently 
addressed  in  a  friendly  tone  as  "  Injun- 
bater." 

As  they  entered  the  forest,  the  young 
man  suddenly  nnslung  his  rifle,  and 
cooked  it 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  youngster  V 
said  his  companion  in  a  deep,  rough 
Toice. 

"A  bear  I  look!  on  that  log  in  the 
nver  yonder— there,  he  is  swimming !" 

And  the  boy  levelled  his  rifle.  The 
hand  of  the  other  arrested  him. 

"There  you  are  with  your  young 
blood,  my  friend,"  said  the  elder,  with  a 
sarcastic  grunt;  "Fm  not  sure  we're  not 
now  in  the  midst  of  Injuns — the  black 
devils  I  Never  shoot,  friend  George,  until 
yon  know  your  ground,  and  I  swear  I'm 


not  certain  here.    Come,  let  us  push  on, 
the  sun 's  getting  low." 

And  taking  the  lead,  he  who  had  thus 
spoken,  penetrated  tbe  glade  of  the 
woods,  anxious  apparently  to  emerge 
from  them  before  the  sun  sank.  His 
companion  seemed  more  intent,  however, 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  than  the 
chances  of  supper  and  lodging. 

"What  grandeur!"  he  said,  with  en- 
thusiasm, "  what  splendid  light !  Those 
trees  actually  resemble  the  pillars  of 
some  great  temple— and  listen  to  thb 
pines  I" 

"Listen  to  you!  Sentiment  in  the 
backwoods,  i'faith !  Keep  it  for  the  ladies 
down  yonder.  Master  George — it's  thrown 
away  on  Captain  Julius  Wagner,  called 
by  the  Injuns  Captain  Bloody  Long- 
knife — thrown  away^  thrown  away !" 

And  the  soldier  with  his  finger  pushed 
up  the  heavy  black  mustache  upon  his 
lip  until  it  stood  out  almost  horisontal. 

"  Tou  are  not  so  old  and  hardened  as 
that,  Captain,"  said  George,  with  a  smile. 
"  Come  now,  deny  that  you  are  a  favour- 
ite with  the  ladies." 

A  grim  smile  curled  the  huge  mus- 
tache. 

"  Or  that  you  are  a  soldier  brave !" 

"My  young  friend,"  said  Captain 
Longknife,  "  you  are  flattering.  I  reply 
to  your  pleasing  remarks  by  saying  that 
my  fortune,  both  as  admirer  of  the  fair 
sex,  and  defender  of  the  frontier,  has 
been  disgusting." 

"  Tour  fortune !"  said  the  young  man 
with  enthusiasm,  "why  you  are  a  re- 
nowned soldier,  and  what  so  noble  as  a 
soldier's  life !" 

"  Humph  1"  grunted  the  Captain,  "  no- 
ble !  To  wear  your  life  out,  and  then  die 
some  day  like  a  dog;  in  an  unremembered 
skirmish — to  be  huddled  into  a  hole  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  below  you  in 
the  ranks,  who  get  promotion  at  your 
death !  A  fine  thing  truly  to  be  put  an 
end  to  by  a  stray  rifle  ball  from  the  bore 
of  a  rascally  Injun's  rifle — and  a  French 
rifle  at  that" 
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"Weill  after  nil,  you  have  done  y<Hw 
duty/'  replied  the  boy  with  glowing 
cheeks.  *' Suppose  that  you,  CaptaiD, 
are  neyer  mentioned  in  history,  still  you 
have  achieved  no  small  degree  of  fame— 
for  are  you  not  called  Captain  Wagner, 
the  valiant  V 

"  Yes,  Yes  I  Captain  Wagner,  the  val- 
iant, in  jackboots  t  Captain  Wagner,  the 
valiant,  in  leather  breecheel  Captain 
Wagner  in  an  old  buff-coat  and  felt  hat, 
and  heavy  spurs  that  jingle,  by  my  faith, 
like  the  armor  of  Mars,  that  old  Egyptian 
hero  I  have  heard  of  I  Yes,  that's  all 
Captain  Wagner  is  good  for—riding 
boots,  spars,  buff-coat,  and  the  frontier  I 
to  say  nothing  of  this  little  trinket  1" 
added  the  soldier,  raising  lightly  the 
handle  of  his  heavy  sabre,  and  letting  it 
fall  with  a  dash  again  into  its  scabbard. 
"Now  you  are  complaining,''  said 
Qeorge  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  am,  by  the  devil's  horns  1  or, 
as  I  am  accustomed  to  say,  for  fear  of 
BtarUing  people,  briefly — horns  I  I  am 
becoming  a  mere  courier,  a  travelling 
horse,  a  miserable  fighting  hack  1  I  would 
be  a  dandy !'' 

A  dandy.  Captain !" 
Yes,  my  young  friend,  a  perfumed 
elegant,  nicely-curled  fop,  with  silk 
gloves,  a  jewelled  snuff-box,  and  a  nice 
simper  in  my  voice.  0,  that  I  could  be 
a  dandy,  I,  the  savage  1  O,  that  the 
shaggy  old  bear,  with  his  growling  voice, 
and  long,  sharp  teeth,  could  be  changed 
into  a  kitten,  with  a  sleek,  glossy  ooat» 
and  a  gentie— *purr^r-r  I  But  we  are 
losing  time,  let  us  get  on." 

"Ah I  the  forest  opens  now,"  said 
George,  aoquieseing  in  his  companion's 
wish,  "  see  what  a  splendid  landscape  t" 
Indeed  the  setting  sun  poured  its  gol- 
den beams  upon  a  magnificent  scene. 
To  the  left  the  ramparts  of  the  pine-clad 
Ridge  ran  far  off  to  the  South,  like  ocean 
waves  disappearing  in  a  rosy  mist  Be- 
fore them  extended  a  vast  prairie  of  tall 
grass,  filled  with  myriads  of  autumn, 
fi^wers;  and  in  the  distance  rose  the 
great  blue  Maasinutton  range,  clear  cut 
against  the  orange  curtiun  of  the  sunset. 
The  prairie  with  its  brilliant  flowers,  was 
agitated  by  the   wind,    and  resembled 


i« 
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nothing  so  much  as  a  beautiful  lake, 
tinted  with  all  the  colours  of  the  run- 
bow. 

George  waa  gazing  with  delight  upon 
the  prospect,  when  all  at  once  his  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  travaller  a  short 
distance  in  front  of  them,  whom  they 
soon  approached  and  saluted.  He  was 
a  young  man,  apparently  about  twenty- 
three,  olad  in  the  richest  fashion  and 
mounted  on  a  milk-white  thorough-bred. 
His  countenance  was  frank,  open,  and 
eninentiy  handsome.  A  speoiea  of  jojh 
ous  pride  united  with  a  simple  and  en- 
gaging air  of  courtesy,  rendered  the  new- 
comer's countenance  very  pleasing. 

"  Give  yon  good  day,  gentiemen,"  said 
the  stranger  with  a  smile,  and  inclining 
as  he  spoke. 

"  The  same  to  you,  comrade,"  replied 
Captain  Longknife,  "  you  seem  to  have 
been  waiting  for  us." 

"  Yes — ^I  am  somewhat  at  fiiult — indeed 
I  scarcely  know  where  I  am." 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  few  words,  companion. 
You  are  at  this  moment  in  the  great  Val- 
ley of  Virginia,  on  the  road,  or  nearly,  to 
that  assemblage  of  cabins  called  Win- 
chester, and  what  is  better,  near  Green- 
way  Court,  the  residence  of  his  highness 
Lord  Fairfax,  baron  of  Cameron,  and  so 
forth." 

"  Good,"  said  the  stranger, "  I  came  to 
see  his  Lordship." 

"  Well,  follow  us,  my  dear  comrade— 
my  name  is  Wagner,  otherwise  Long- 
knife,  and  my  young  friend  is  called  Mr. 
George." 
The  stranger  saluted. 
"I  have  heard  of  you,  Captain,"  he 
said,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  George.  To  be  equally 
frank,  my  own  name  is  Falconbridge, 
very  much  at  your  service." 

"Good,  good!"  said  the  Captiun, 
twirling  his  huge  mustache.  "I  like 
these  little  complimentary  speeches ;  they 
sweeten  this  miserable  life  1  Well,  com- 
panion, yonder  is  the  White  Post  which 
his  Lordship  has  stuck  up  to  show  trav- 
ellers the  way  to  Greenway  Court  Some 
^j,_who  knows?— a  town  will  be  buUt 
there,  full   of  most   agreeable  people, 
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wholl  read  about  the  adventures  of  Cap- 
tain Longknife,  provided  he  *  Becures  a 
good  historian.  Zoondsl  where  is  my 
imagination  leading  me  ?  Look !  jonder 
in  the  distance  is  the  olamp  of  trees 
around  Greenway  Court.  Let  ud  push 
ahead." 

The  three  horsemen  went  on  rapidly 
through  the  prairie — whose  grass,  we  are 
told  by  one  'vfho  remembered  it,  was  tall 
enough  for  a  rider  to  tie  before  him,  as 
he  eat  in  the  saddle — and  in  half  an  hour 
they  had  safely  arriyed  at  their  destina- 
tion. 


n. 

HOW  THE  TSATBLUEBS  FOUND   TISIT0R8  AT 
GRSEMWAT  CO0BT,  BUT  NOT  TBE  BAKU 

Oreenway  Court,  which  stands  to-day 
in  the  October  sun,  a  venerable  land- 
mark of  the  past,  was  then  in  its  fresh 
youth  ;  and,  for  the  place  and  time,  was 
Bomething  not  met  with  every  day  in 
that  wild  region. 

It  was  an  edifice  of  stone,  of  consider- 
able lengtii,  with  a  long  porch  in  front 
after  the  old  Virginia  fashion  of  archi- 
tecture, and  overshadowed  by  a  row  of 
lofty  locust  trees,  which  in  the  spring 
made  the  air  heavy  with  perfume.  At 
each  end  rose  a  slender  chimney — be- 
tween theee  were  two  belfries,  which  now 
ring  in  dreams  the  music  of  the  past. 
Beneath  these  belflries  and  rising  from  the 
roof  two  or  three  dormer  windows  were 
brushed  by  the  brilliant  October  foliage. 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  paces  from  the 
mansion  stood  a  stone  cabin,  wherein 
were  delivered  by  Lord  Fairfax,  sitting 
in  state  with  his  court  of  hounds,  the 
title  deeds  of  all  that  portion  of  the  Val- 
ley. 

A  beaten  path  wound  from  the  outer 
gate  past  the  main  building  to  the 
smaller  one. 

The  travellers  tied  their  horses  to  the 
gate,  where  already  stood  two  animals — 
the  one  a  heavy  cob,  the  other  a  slen- 
der4egged  filly  covered  with  a  cloth  which 
fell  over  a  woman's  saddle. 

The  borderer  looked  intently  at  these 


horses,  nodded  confidentially  to  himself, 
and  led  the  way  into  the  mansion. 

Let  us  look  at  the  main  room  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  an  apartment  hung  around 
with  guns,  blunderbusses,  antlers,  per* 
triuts,  fishing  nets,  and  long  tapering 
rods.  The  walls  were  rough  and  rudely 
plastered'— the  furniture  oaken,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  tliree  high-lmeked, 
carven  chairs  of  mahogany,  then  very 
rare;  and  on  some  shelves  in  one  edr- 
ner,  near  a  buffet  of  oak,  a  number  of 
old  volumes  in  brown  leather  binding 
were  visible,  muclT  worn  and  soiled. 
Among  these  was  a  fine  embossed  copy 
of  the  '*  Spectator,"  lately  printed  in 
London,  to  which  the  owner  of  the  man- 
sion had  contributed  some  papers,  writ- 
ten perhaps  in  the  study  of  his  friend 
Joseph  Addison. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  apartment 
was  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  com- 
mingling of  two  things — refinement,  and 
rudeness :  of  two  types,  the  court  and 
the  backwoods.  This  characteristic  was 
further  apparent  in  the  jumble  of  silver 
plate,  and  cheap  gaily-coloured  crocke- 
ry on  the  buffet:  and  finally,  the  muzzle 
of  a  rifle  standing  in  the  corner  had  forc- 
ed itself  between  the  leaves  of  one  of 
those  volumes  in  which  serene  Mr.  Ad- 
dison discussed  the  last  rennements  of 
the  luxurious  society  of  England, 

This  was  the  apartment  which  the 
travellers  entered — to  whose  broad  fire- 
place with  its  crackling  sticks  they  drew 
near. 

Lord  Fairfax  was  not  visible,  but  two 
other  personages  were  seated  before  the 
fire,  illuminated  by  the  lost  beams  of  sun- 
set streaming  through  the  western  win- 
dow. The  firnt  was  a  gentleman  pest 
middle  age,  plainly  clad  and  with  noth- 
ing striking  in  his  appearance.  The 
other  personage,  a  young  girl,  whose  fig- 
ure was  eminently  noticeable.  She  was 
apparently  about  twenty,  with  dark  hair, 
dark  ejes  and  radiant  complexion.  Iler 
bare  arms,  from  which  she  had  thrown 
the  sleeves  of  her  riding  eloak,  were 
models  of  symmetry,  and  her  figure  was 
extremely  graceful,  and  beautiful.  She 
was  clad  richly  for  the  border,  and  wore 
many  rings  upon  her  tapering  fing^^"* 
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but  no  one  for  a  moment  gave  a  thought 
to  her  costume.  The  remarkable  face  at- 
tracted all  eyes-  It  wae  a  singular  face 
— ^the  ejes  dark  and  liquid,  full  of  soft- 
nees  and  fire ;  the  lips  red  and  moist  and 
adapted  to  express  all  emotions;  the 
brow  loftj  and  snow  white;  the  whole 
poise  and  carriage  of  the  head,  and 
equally  of  the  person,  strikingly,  fasoinat- 
ing.  This  was  the  appearance  of  the 
young  woman  whom  the  stranger  gased 
at  with  surprise  and  admiration. 

Captain  Wagner  acquitted  himself  of 
the  task  of  introduction  with  much  easy 
nnconcem,  except  that  a  keen  obeenrer 
might  have  imagined  from  the  rude  fron- 
tiersman's manner  that  there  was  some- 
thing about  the  lady,  so  to  speak,  which 
was  not  to  his  taste. 

This,  howcTer,  was  not  seen  by  George 
or  Falconbridge ;  at  least  they  did  not 
bow  the  less  low,  or  smile  the  less  cour- 
teously. 

"  See,''  said  the  captain,  stroking  his 
beard  and  smiling  amiable,  "see  what 
pleasant  people  we  meet  at  the  end  of 
our  journey,  instead  of  my  Lord  Fairfax 
who,  I  don't  mind  saying,  is  sometimes 
neyertheless  an  agreeable  companion. 
Faith !  I  know  my  good  luck,  friend  Ar- 
gal,  and  would  rather  be  here  than  out 
yonder  in  the  backwoods  with  some  surly 
rascal  who  crouches  oyer  a  wet  ftre  and 
grudges  you  your  seat  on  the  log,  and 
your  part  of  the  blanket  I  And  then  the 
msoke  1"  continued  the  Borderer  bending 
oyer  the  blaze,  and  snuffing  up  the 
elonds  of  white  smoke ;  "  faith !  it  re- 
minds me  of  my  ehildhood^-our  ohim- 
B^  smoked  r' 

Oeorge  smiled  and  sat  down  opposite 
the  sddier:  the  stranger  had  already 
taken  his  seat  near  the  young  lady,  and 
had  entered  into  conyersation  with  her. 

'•  Well,  Inend  Argal,''  said  the  Cap- 
tain to  the  gentleman  who  held  in  his 
hand  a  package  of  papers  which  he  had 
beeor  examining,  ^'wfaat  news  on  the 
border  ?    Any  Injuns,  eh  f 

**  Tee,  Capt^n,''  said  Mr.  Argal,  cour- 
teously, *'  reports  are  rife  about  them.'^ 

**  Reports  V 

**  They  say  that  there  is  imminent  dan- 
ger of  an  inroad  soon/' 
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Humph  1"  replied  the  Borderer, — 
"  '  they  say'  is  a  great  liar,  I  need  not 
tell  you,  sir.  But  let  us  not  frighten  the 
fair  sex.    I  hope  Miss  Bertha  is  well  V 

And  the  soldier,  with  a  movement  in 
which  a  close  obseryer  might  have  dee- 
cried  a  singular  coldness,  turned  to  the 
young  girl. 

She  simply  inclined  her  head,  and 
went  on  conyersing  with  'the  stranger. 
With  him  she  had  nothing  like  a  similar 
manner:  her  air  was  the  perfection  of 
winning  grace,  we  might  almost  say, 
fascinating  favour ;  and  the  stranger  was 
not  backward  in  eyidences  of  unusual 
admiration. 

The  Borderer  did  not  seem  to  notice  all 
this,  but  a  vague  sound  from  his  stal- 
wart chest  indicated  some  concealed  sen- 
timent. This,  however,  he  suppressed 
in  a  moment^  and  turning  to  Mr.  Argal 
he  said : 

"  I  don't  see  my  Lord  Fair&x«  Where 
is  he,  my  dear  friend  V* 

"He  is  gone  a-'unttng,  inr,"  said  a 
grave  and  respectful  voice  behind  the 
soldier,  "  a-'unting,  if  you  please,  sir." 

"Ahl  here's  old  John!"  cried  the 
Borderer ;  "  glad  to  see  you,  my  friend. 
Faith,  give  me  your  hand  I" 

And  the  Captain  cordially  pressed  the 
hand  of  the  old  servant.  Old  John  was 
Lord  Fairfax's  body  servant^  and  wore 
his  master's  livery  with  the  exception  of 
the  coat,  which  was  one  of  the  Earl's — 
heavily  laced  and  ornamented. 

He  took  the  offered  hand  of  the  sol- 
dier with  deep  respect,  and  then  drew 
back  quietly,  overwhelmed  with  the  hon- 
our. 

"He's  gone  arhunting  has  fae^the 
good  Earl  I  eh?  Well,  when  wiU  he  re- 
turn, John  T" 

"  I  rayther  expect  him  to-ni^ti  sir,'^ 
said  John. 

Good ! — then  you  are  not  certain  f" 
No,  sir ;  very  often  he  is  gone  a  day 
or  two,  sir." 

And  John  stood  respeotftiHy  awwting 
further  questions. 

"  Did  he  expect  me  to-day  f^' 

"  I  think  raytiier,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  get  me  supper  md  beds 
for  my  friends." 
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Old  John  was  in  his  element  again ; 
bis  master's  hospitality  was  put  in  re- 
quisition. 

*•  D'rcctly  sir — yes,  sir/'  he  said,  going 
toward  the  sideboard.  '*  Plenty  o'  beds, 
air,  for  you  ^nd  your  honour's  friends — 
d'rectly.  sir !" 

Mr.  Argal  stopped  the  old  fellow  as  he 
was  going  out. 

"  Bring  np  our  Tlorses  first,  John,''  he 
said,  "  I  have  waited  as  long  as  possible 
to  see  his  Lordship.  It  is  alrendy  night. 
Bertha." 

Bertha  placed  one  hand  upon  her 
breast  and  nttered  a  little  cough. 

"  Tee,  sir,"  she  said,  "  I  wish  we  had 
gone  sooner.    I  am  afraid — " 

And  the  young  girl  was  interrupted 
by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 

"  What  I  you  have  a  very  bad  attack 
of  cold,"  said  her  father.  "I  did  not  ob- 
serve  it  before." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  young  girl,  plac- 
ing her  hand  upon  her  throat  and  con- 
tracting her  beautiful  brows,  as  though 
she  were  suffering  acute  pain  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  "  yes,  sir,  I  have  felt  it  coming  on 
all  day,  but  managed  to  suppress  it  until 
now.  It  pains  me  very  much  ;"  here  she 
paased  to  cough  again  ;  "but  if  yon  de- 
sire it,  I  will — " 

A  more  violent  fit  here  sized  the  young 
lady,  and  she  coughed  until  she  was  com- 
pletely exhausted,  and  was  compelled  to 
lean  back  in  her  chair  for  support. 

Mr.  Argal  looked  very  much  annoyed. 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  sir,"  said  Falcon- 
bridge,  "  that  exposure  to  the  night  air 
will  aggravate  Miss  Argal's  indisposi- 
tion. If  possible  she  should  remain  here 
until—"  " 

Another  fit  of  coughing. 

*'  But  I  cannot — it  will  be  extremely  in- 
convenient; besides  the  house  here  is 
limited  in  size,  and — " 

"Don't  fear,  your  honour,"  here  in- 
terposed old  John,  who  had  entered  with 
a  hissing  urn  and  a  pile  of  plates  the 
moment  before.  "Dun'tfear,  sir:  plen- 
ty of  room,  sir.  We  have  two  spare 
chambers,  and  several  beds  in  them,  sir : 
my  master  would  never  hear  of  your 
going,  sir." 

Mr.  Argal  hesitated,  evidently  annoyed. 


"Getting  very  cold,  sir,"  added  the 
hospitable  John  respectfully,  "  and  if  it's 
not  presumin',  sir,  the  young  lady,  sir, 
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Here  the  young  lad;^  coughed  pain- 
fully. 

"  ril  go  if  you  wish,  father,"  she  said 
in  an  artless,  uncomplaining  voice ;  "  but 
my  breast  feels  very  badly.  I  don't  sup- 
pose it  will  make  me  very  sick — if  you 
want  to  go,  sir — " 

"Well,  well,  daughter,  we  will  re- 
main," said  the  old  gentleman.  "  If  you 
are  really  unwell,  all  the  business  in  the 
world  shall  not  make  me  take  you  out. 
See  to  our  horses,  John,"  he  added,  "  and 
as  you  say  there  are  chambers,  make  one 
of  the  women  prepare  a  bed  for  my 
daughter.'* 

"  Yes,  sir — d'rectly,  sir." 

And  old  John,  having  set  the  table 
with  the  ease  of  a  practised  hand,  hur- 
ried out,  and  was  heard  giving  orders  in 
a  magisterial  tone  to  the  negroes  of  the 
establishment. 

Captain  Wagner  remained  silent,  gaa- 
ing  into  the  fire;  his  h  uge  shoulders  bend- 
ingforward,as  was  habitual  with  him,  and 
his  sword  striking  heavily  from  time  to 
time  against  the  floor  as  he  moved. 

Oeorge  was  looking  over  a  map  of 
the  region  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
shelves:  Falconbridge  and  Miss  Argal 
had  resumed  their  conversation. 

The  young  lady's  cough  had  disap- 
peared. 

Then  old  John  entered,  marshalling  in 
a  smoking  supper,  borne  by  youthful  Af- 
ricans ;  and  the  savory  odour  seemed  to 
diffuse  an  emotion'  of  pleasing  satisfac- 
tion through  the  mind  of  Captain  Wag- 
ner. 

They  all  supped  comfortably,  and  the 
Borderer  was  still  eating  when  they  had 
finished. 

"  Faith,  I'm  always  hungry  I"  he  said, 
"  more  beef,  friend  John." 

"  Yes,  sir— d'rectly,  sir." 

And  old  John  carved  rapidly. 

"  More  everything  1"  said  the  Captain. 
"  I've  just  commenced,  or  the  devil  take 
it." 

More  of  everything  was  supplied. 
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at  last  the  soldier  rose,  stretchiog  him- 
self, and  yawning. 

*'  Nearly  bed-time,  I  think !"  he  said. 
"  Gome  George  I  giye  up  my  coach — " 

'*  Yoar  couch,  Captain  V* 

"Yes,  that  leather  chair  1  vacate  I  I 
sleep  here  by  the  fire ;  I  know  nothing 
of  beds  I" 

Qeorge  smiled  and  resigned  his  broad, 
sloping-backed  chair. 

"  Yon  and  the  rest  can  take  the  big 
room,"  continued  the  Captain ;  '*  this 
young  lady  the  small  apartment.  Faith  I 
I  know  Greenway  Court  by  heart  1" 

And  the  Captain  having  first  piled 
some  more  wood  upon  the  fire,  stretched 
himself  comfortably  in  the  leathern  chair, 
and  closed  his  eyes. 


III. 

HOW  CAPTAIN  LONGKNIFB  BBCAMl  UNKAST 
IN  HIS  8LUP. 

In  five  minutes  the  Borderer  was  snor- 
ing with  an  unction  which  brought  a 
smile  to  the  face  of  his  companions.  He 
had  closed  his  eyes  with  the  words  "  Take 
care,  my  dear  friends,  I  hear  very  well 
in  my  sleep — therefore  don't  speak  ill  of 
me;"  but  this  seemed  quite  an  idle  boast. 
The  Captain  presented  the  appearance  of 
a  frontier  Goliath,  worn  out  by  fatigue,  or 
somniferous  from  the  size  of  his  last 
meal. 

^*Coroe,  Bertha,"  said  Mr.  Argal, 
rising,  "  we  must  set  out  very  early,  and 
it  would  be  advisable  to  retire,  I  think. 
I  see  old  John  at  the  door  waiting  for 
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us. 

"Yes  sir — when  you're  ready,  sir — 
everything  right,  sir,"  came  respectfully 
from  the  door  which  opened  on  a  flight 
of  stairs,  "  right  hand  for  the  gentlemen 
— ^the  other  room  is  ready  for  Miss  Argal." 

"  Please  send  the  maid  to  show  me  the 
way,"  said  the  young  lady  with  a  smile, 
"good-night,  father,  I  will  follow  in  a 
moment." 

The  old  gentleman  nodded,  and  kissing 
her  on  the  forehead,  went  out  followed 
by  George. 

Falconbridge  rose. 


"  Stay  and  entertain  me  for  a  moment," 
she  said,  smiling,  "until  my  maid  comes." 

He  sat  down  quickly:  so  quickly  that 
any  one  would  have  understood  from  the 
movement  how  gladly  he  complied  with 
the  request 

The  door  closed  upon  Mr.  Argal  and 
George.  Then  commenced  a  conversa- 
tion, at  first  upon  indifferent  subjects  in 
the  ordinary  key,  but  gradually  becoming 
more  confidential,  if  the  word  may  be 
used,  and  carried  on  in  lower  tones.  To 
a  curious  observer,  the  spectacle  would 
have  possessed  a  profound  and  absorbing 
interest — for  it  was  that  of  a  woman  of 
dazzling  beauty,  and  immense  fintsae, 
marshalling  all  her  dangerous  powers 
against  the  heart  of  a  frank  and  truthful 
gentleman,  into  whose  breast  the  shadow 
of  suspicion  never  had  for  a  moment 
entered.  The  glances  which  she  cast 
upon  him  were  dazzling,  electric — he  felt 
his  cheeks  flush,  and  his  pulses  throb. 

"  Then  you  do  not  think  me  unniaid- 
enly  ?"  came  in  a  low  murmur  from  the 
crimson  lips. 

"  Because  you  express  your  satisfaction 
at  my  coming  7"  said  Falconbridge, "  how 
can  you  ask  such  a  question?" 

"  I  feared  you  might:  I  am  eo  unfor- 
tunate, in  never  concealing  what  I  feel. 
Frankly,  then,  I  hope  you  will  come  and 
see  me — k^  are  almost  buried  in  the 
woods." 

"  I  surely  shall.  I  am  too  happy  to 
be  able  to  contribute  to  your  amusement'' 

"  No,  do  not  say  my  amusement — ^" 

She  stopped,  blushing  deeply. 

"  Do  not  look  at  me,"  she  munuured, 
turning  away,  "  I  am  so  foolish — " 

"Your  room  is  ready.  Miss,"  said  the 
maid,  opening  the  door. 

"  Wait  for  me  in  the  chamber,"  was 
Miss  Argal's  reply,  "  I  will  come  up  in 
a  moment.  It  is  very  early,  is  it  not?" 
she  added,  turning  with  a  languishing 
smile  to  Falconbridge,  as  the  maid  disap- 
peared. 

"  Very,"  he  replied,  **  and  if  you'll  not 
regard  me  as  presumptuous,  I  will  say 
that  I  have  little  desire  to  exchange  your 
society  for  my  own  thoughts  or  dreams." 

"  Of  what  do  you  dream?"  she  said 
smiling  archly,  and  throwing  at  him  one 
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of  those  faficinating  glances  which  pos- 
sessed such  a  singular  attraction. 

"  Oh !  of  many  things.  Of  my  low- 
land home— of  the  strange  land  to  which 
I  go,  fur  I  have  come  to  see  about  some 
property  in  the  wilderness  which  I  am 
entitled  to,  by  a  grant  from  Lord  Fairfax." 

"  Are  your  dreams  never  filled  with 
brighter  images  V 

**With  brighter  images?  Ah  I  you 
mean  with  the  forms  of  ladies  fair !"  be 
laughed  "  no,  no,  1  have  never  loved." 

"  Tlien  your  heart  is  cold  7" 

**  Oh,  no !  I  think  ^tis  a  warm  one." 

The  young  lady  sighed  deeply. 

'*  Why  do  you  sigh  so  1"  he  asked. 

She  played  with  the  ribbon  around  her 
waist,  and  looked  in  silence  at  the  floor. 

'*Only  my  foolish  thoughts,"  she  mur- 
mured, "I  thought — what  a  treasure  it 
would  bo  to  me — a  heart  that  had  never 
loved—" 

As  she  spoke  she  suffered  tho  hand 
which  played  with  the  ribbon  to  fall  be- 
side her.  The  hand  of  Falconbridge  was 
hanging  down,  and  the  two  came  in  col- 
lision. Mastered  by  a  sudden  and  wild 
impulse,  and  forgetting  every  rule  of 
etiquette,  he  imprisoned  the  snowy  hand 
in  his  own,  and  raised  it  to  his  lips.  The 
young  lady  blushed,  but  did  not  with- 
draw it.  For  an  instant  the  eyes  of  the 
two  persons  met  and  exchanged  a  long 
and  absorbing  look: — the  young  man's 
were  filled  with  an  ardent  admiration, 
the  young  lady's  with  a  languishing 
sweetness,  an  electric  fascination. 

"  I  must  go  now,"  she  murmured,  slow- 
ly withdrawing  her  hand,  '^  good-night  1" 

And  with  a  last  look,  she  opened  the 
door  just  as  the  maid  placed  her  hand  on 
the  knob.  Ilad  the  young  lady  heard  her 
step  descending  the  stairs  ? 

Falconbridge  sat  down,  and  leaning  his 
head  upon  his  hand,  gazed  into  the  dying 
fire.  Nothing  disturbed  the  silence  but 
the  heavy  breathing  of  the  soldier,  who 
stretched  in  his  great  leathern  chair,  had 
never  once  moved  during  the  colloquy. 

"  Strange  1"  murmured  Falconbridge, 
"  strange  you'ng  girl !  I  scarcely  fathom 
her  character,  or  understand  her  singular 
demeanor.  They  tell  me  that  I  have 
sound  intelligence,  that  I  read  men — but, 


pshaw  I  I  am  quite  at  sea  with  this 
young  girl.  What  a  dazzling,  superb 
beauty  1    Well,  well,— this  is  folly  1" 

And  he  gazed  again  in  silence  into  the 
fire.  For  more  than  half  an  hour  he  re- 
mained thus  motion  less — reflecting.  Then 
turning  his  head,  with  a  deep  sigh,  and 
a  wistful  smile,  he  gazed  at  the  form  of 
the  sleeping  giant  in  the  leathern  chair. 

"  A  brave  man,  and  with  a  warm 
strong  heart  under  all  that  roughness,  I 
see  plainly !"  he  murmured,  *'  how  great 
a  contrast  to  this  beautiful  young  creature 
does  he  present  1  A  strange  world — yes, 
very  strange — strangest  of  all  that  1  am 
here  1" 

And  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair  and 
smiled.  The  dying  fire-light  lit  up  his 
handsome  face,  rich  costume,  and  bril- 
liant eyes, — and  made  him  resemble  some 
Italian  picture  of  the  Middle  Age.  lie 
remained  thus  leaning  back  fur  a  few 
moments  and  then  rose. 

"Well,  well,"  he  said,  "all  this  will 
have  its  course — but  I  soon  pass — enough 
for  one  day." 

And  saluting  the  sleeping  soldier  with 
the  smiling  words,  "Happy  dreams,  com- 
panion I"  he  left  the  room,  and  retired  to 
his  chamber. 

No  sooner  had  the  door  closed  than  the 
eyes  of  Captain  Wagner  slowly  opened, 
and  he  looked  in  the^direction  of  the  door, 
muttering.  Then  his  heavy  mustache 
curled  slowly  toward  his  ears,  and  under 
the  mass  appeared  his  large  sharp  teeth. 
He  sat  up  and  looked  at  the  fire. 

"  Some  people  would  say  that  I  have 
done  what  is  dishonest  and  unsoldierly," 
he  muttered,  kicking  the  brands  of  the 
fire  together,  "  let  'em  1  I  was  asleep  and 
I  woke,"  he  added  gloomily.  "  I  believe 
the  sound  of  that  voice  woke  me." 

His  eyes  were  raised  toward  the  ceil- 
ing, and  a  strange  expression  filled  them, 
making  them  burn  under  their  shaggy 
brows. 

"  Good,  good  1  it's  well  I'm  here,"  he 
muttered,  "  and  I'll  act  a  comrade's  part 
by  him,  or  the  devil  take  it.  But  not  too 
much!  A  noble  fellow!  He  shall  not 
be  tricked!" 

The  Captain  muttered  something  mc 
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to  himBelf;  and  then  stopping  suddenly, 
listened. 

"  There,  I  am  at  mj  folly  again/'  he 
growled.  "  Tin  a  dog  and  can't  sleep — 
I  am  dreaming  I" 

But  in  spite  of  this  the  Captain  rose 
and  went  to  the  front  window.  It  was 
secured  by  the  heavy  shutter,  through 
which  a  streak  of  moonlight  was  visible. 

The  Borderer  seemed  uneasy ;  he  walk- 
ed to  the  other  window ;  stooped  down 
and  for  an  instant  seemed  almost  to  be 
smelling  at  it:  and  this  idea  appeared  to 
cross  his  mind,  for  he  laughed  and  re- 
turned to  his  place  before  the  fire. 

"  I'm  a  fool,"  he  said,  "  but  I  swear  I 
felt  uneasy :  I  must  decidedly  get  over 
this!  Tm  never  at  rest — why  can't  I 
Bleep?" 

The  fire  began  to  burn  clearly  again, 
and  give  out  a  pleasing  warmth.  The 
Borderer  held  his  hands  over  the  blaze 
for  a  moment,  then  lay  back  in  his  chair ; 
and  placing  his  huge  boots  upon  the 
broad-topped  andirons,  began  to  snore 
almost  immediately. 

The  fire  caught  a  fresh  stick  and  licked 
it  merrily,  and  blazed  aloft,  but  the  Bor- 
derer slept  on  in  spite  of  the  full  light  it 
poured  upon  him. 


IV. 

HOW    CAPTAIN    LONG  KNIFE    SAW    WITHOUT 
SEEING,   AND   WHAT  FOLLOWED. 

The  long  hours  of  the  night  passed  on, 
and  no  sound  was  heard  throughout  the 
slumbering  mansion  but  the  subdued  tick 
of  an  old  clock  in  the  passage,  and  the 
heavy  breathing  of  the  soldier.  At  times 
he  would  stir  in  his  sleep,  and  the  heavy 
sabre  would  rattle  against  the  floor :  but 
this  noise  would  soon  shudder  and  die 
away  in  the  remote  apartments,  and  again 
all  would  be  silent. 

Without,  the  moonlight  slept  upon  the 
wild  and  solemn  scene  of  forest  and 
prairie,  and  nothing  disturbed  the  quiet 
of  the  chill  October  night,  but  the  cry  of 
wild  birds,  or  the  stealthy  footsteps  of  the 
mysterious    inhabitants    of    the    forest, 


abroad  now,  while  their  enemies  were 
sleeping.  At  times  the  chill  wind  would 
sweep  over  the  tall  prairie,  and  through 
the  dry  foliage,  and  a  sobbing  sound 
would  rise,  then  die  away:  and  over  all 
poured  the  solemn  moonlight,  which 
seemed  to  brood  upon  the  wild  scene  like 
a  dream. 

A  piercing  eye,  however,  might  have 
descried  more  than  one  flitting  form  un- 
der the  lofty  forest ;  an  acut«  ear  have 
discerned  sounds  which  belonged  neither 
to  the  bear,  the  panther,  or  the  wind. 
Other  eyes  than  those  of  wild  beasts  were 
directed  toward  the  silent  mansion,  which 
raised  its  walls  thus  on  the  outskirts  of 
civilization,  disputing  the  sovereignty  of 
the  great  woods: — ^and  those  burning 
glances  were  measuring  its  strength  and 
weakness,  the  capacity  of  its  inmates  for 
a  mortal  struggle. 

Within,  all  was,  as  we  have  said,  eilenoe 
and  slumber.  From  the  apartments  above 
DO  sound  came — men  were  sleeping  there 
profoundly,  and  dreaming  of  far  other 
things  than  those  around  them. 

The  huge  Borderer  breathed  heavily  in 
his  chair,  and  resembled  some  gigantic 
statue  oome  down  from  its  pedestal  and 
taking  its  rest  while  mortals  slept.  From 
time  to  time  the  flitting  and  bubbling 
fire  would  burn  out  brightly,  and  reveal 
the  recumbent  figure  in  its  full  proper^ 
tions : — but  it  already  flickered  and  pro- 
mised soon  to  die  away.  The  oool  air 
already  began  to  invade  the  apartment, 
and  the  soldier  turned  uneasily. 

At  the  same  moment  the  window  open* 
ing  into  the  passage  stealthily  creaked, 
and  suddenly  a  thread  of  moonlight  sil- 
vered the  floor. 

Then  the  shutter  was  opened  still  mora, 
the  window  cautiously  raised,  and  a  head 
appeared  at  the  aperture.  It  was  the 
head  of  an  Indian  boy,  with  long,  straight, 
black  hair,  sparkling  eyes  and  swarthy 
cheeks. 

The  head  remained  perfectly  motion- 
less for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hoor; 
only  the  restless  and  evei^moving  eyes 
roved  from  side  to  side. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  window 
was  wholly  raised — the  Indian  drew  bis 
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body  np,  and  falling  upon  his  feet  noise- 
lesdly,  stood  within  the  house. 

Motionless  ns  before,  he  reconnoitered. 
The  door  of  the  great  room  in  which  the 
Borderer  slept  was  half  open,  and  creep- 
ing stealthily  toward  it,  the  Indian  looked 
in.  At  sight  of  the  warlike  sleeper  he 
recoiled  two  paces  and  looked  behind  him 
fearfully,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  the 
means  of  escape  remained.  The  window 
remained  up:  and  the  sight  of  the  open- 
ing seemed  to  reassure  the  spy. 

He  again  approached  the  door — opened 
it  a  few  inches  wider  and  looked  curi- 
ously in,  as  though  to  take  note  of  any 
other  persons  in  the  apartment.  His  eye 
then  dwelt  upon  Captain  Wagner,  and  he 
placed  his  hand  upon  his  girdle,  from 
which  hung  a  hatchet. 

As  he  did  so,  the  Borderer  opened  his 
eyes  and  looked  him  full  in  the  face. 

The  Indian,  with  one  stealthy  bound, 
arrived  at  the  window  and  was  about  to 
pass  through,  when  he  suddenly  checked 
himself.  No  noise  had  come  from  the 
sleeper,  hence  he  had  not  really  waked : 
doubtless  it  was  a  presentiment,  the  eye 
fixed  upon  his  face  which  had  waked 
him,  or  rather  disturbed  him  in  his 
'  sleep. 

The  dull  eye  of  the  Indian  boy  glit- 
tered, and  he  drew  back  into  the  deep 
shadow,  out  of  the  gleams  of  the  fire. 
With  a  muttered  *'  ough !"  he  touched 
the  forefinger  of  his  lefl  hand  with  that 
of  his  right,  apparently  counting. 

Then  his  roving  eye  turned  on  all  sides 
and  he  looked  np  the  short  steep  stairs: — 
his  foot  rested  on  the  first  step.  The  step 
was  of  firm  oak  and  did  not  creak.  The 
Indian  mounted  another  step,  and  so, 
stealthily  and  pausing  each  moment  to 
listen,  arrived  at  the  top. 

His  first  movement  was  to  creep  to  the 
window  opening  upon  the  roof— one  of 
the  dormer  windows  of  which  we  have 
spoken — and  raise  it.  From  the  roof  of 
the  house  to  that  of  the  long  porch  was 
but  a  step.  Thence  he  could  easily  glide 
down. 

Two  or  three  dusky  forms  appeared  for 
a  moment  in  the  moonlight,  and  then 
vanished  beneath  the  solemn  trees  of  the 
forest. 


The  spy  placed  his  hand  upon  the  knob 
of  Miss  Argal's  door,  and  slowly  and 
noiselessly  turned  it.  The  door  opened 
without  sound. 

The  moonlight  streamed  full  upon  the 
bed,  but  threw  the  features  of  the  sleeper 
into  shadow.  It  was  evidently  the  aim 
of  the  Indian,  however,  to  ascertain  the 
numerical  strength  in  men,  of  the  house; 
and  he  crept  stealthily,  like  a  young  pan- 
ther, toward  the  bed. 

Before  he  could  bend  down  close  enough 
to  see,  however ;  before  his  black  eye  and 
hot  breath  had  approached  her  cheek,  the 
young  girl  started  up,  and  uttered  a  pier- 
cing shriek,  which  rang  through  the  house 
like  a  cry  of  death. 

The  Indian  seized  his  hatchet,  and 
catching  her  by  the  wrist,  endeavored  to 
raise  the  weapon  and  strike  her.  It  had 
become  twisted  in  his  belt,  and  before  he 
could  extricate  it,  a  noise  in  the  opposite 
room  caught  his  quick  ear,  and  he  arri- 
ved by  a  single  leap  at  the  window. 

At  the  same  moment  the  opposite  door 
was  thrown  violently  open,  and  Falcon- 
bridge  came  forth  quickly,  fully  dressed, 
and  hurried  toward  the  room. 

The  young  girl  who  had  risen  in  her 
night  robe,  ran  toward  him,  threw  her 
arms  round  him,  and  sobbing,  '*  Oh,  fa- 
ther! father!"  buried  her  head  in  his  bo- 
som. 

All  had  taken  place  in  a  moment ;  but 
that  had  been  time  enough  for  the  soldier 
to  rouse  himself. 

He  now  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  flaming  torch 
from  the  fire ;  and  mounted  with  a  bound 
which  shook  the  flooring; 

"  What's  this  1  Whaf  s  this  I  Speak !'' 
he  cried. 

The  lady  clung  closer  to  Falconbridge, 
burying  her  face  more  deeply  in  his  bo- 
som. 

"  Oh,  father  I  father  V  was  all  which 
she  uttered. 

Mr.  Argal  and  Qeorge  appeared  at  tfae 
door  half  dressed,  and  uttering  wonder- 
ing exclamations. 

"How,  daughter! — ^whatl  how! — the 
meaning  of  this  extraordinary  scene!  9 
that  noise !'' 

"  I  don't  know  what  it  means,'' 
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Captain  Wagner  with  a  sort  of  ironical 
gloom,  "  but  the  de^i]  eat  me,  if  I  erer 
eaw  anytliing  at  striking  aa  that  picture 
in  all  my  life  before  V 

And  the  Borderer  wiUi  a  ourl  of  his 
mustache,  extended  the  huge  arm  bear- 
ing the  torch,  toward  Falconbridge  and 
the  ladj. 

''Most  extraordinary!''  cried  the  bo- 
.  wiidered  gentleman, "  why  Bertha!  some- 
thing has  frightened  you  1  Look  up  1  are 
you  aware,  daughter" — 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head,  and 
started,  or  pretended  to  start,  violently  at 
sight  of  Falconbridge.  No  one  observed 
the  sarcastic  curl  of  the  Captain's  lip. 

"  Oh  father  V  she  cried,  hastily  retreat- 
ing into  her  room,  and  drawing  her  dra- 
pery quickly  around  her  shoulders,  "  Oh ! 
it  was  60  dreadful  I" 

"  What  1— dreadful  I" 

"  Oh,  yes  sir — an  Indian  came  to  my 
bed  side  and  caught  my  wrist,  and  tried 
to  kill  me — oh,  sir  T' 

And  the  yonng  girl  was  heard  falling 
into  a  chair,  and  sobbing  faintly. 

'*An  Indian!  in  your  rooml  you  are 
dreaming  daughter  V 

"  No,  sir !"  said  Captain  Wagner,  gloom- 
ily, "  your  daughter  did  not  dream  it ! — 
in  my  sleep  I  dreamed,  I  thought — wretch- 
ed animal  that  I  am  to  lie  there  like  a 
hog — but  see !" 

And  stooping  quickly  the  Borderer 
pounced  upon  a  porcupine  quilL 

**Here!"  he  said,  "here  is  the  proof! 
This  is  from  an  Injun  moccasin  !  And 
that  window  1     Friends,  I  for  one  am  no 

fool  1" 

And  the  Captain  hurled  his  torch  upon 
the  floor  and  trod  upon  it  with  his  iron 
heel. 

"To  your  tree !"  he  cried,  "  Injuns  I" 

At  the  same  instant  a  flight  of  arrows 
whistled  through  the  air,  and  passing 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  soldier's  head, 
buried  themselves,  quivering  in  the  beam 
of  the  staircase. 

"Bah!  no  rifles!''  cried  the  Captain. 
"Bat  they're  on  us!"  he  cried,  arriving 
at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  by  a  single 
leap,  ^'  to  arms!" 

As  he  spoke,  a  terrific  war  whoop  rang 
through  the  fore»t,  and  a  dotcn  Indians 


darted  from  the  shadow,  and  threw  them- 
selves, so  to  speak,  upon  the  house. 

Captain  Wagner  reached  the  door  just 
as  it  yielded  to  the  powerful  pressure  of 
the  assailants. 

Having  no  time  to  draw  his  sword,  the 
gigantic  Borderer  seized  one  of  the  earved 
chairs  and  whirling  it  like  a  straw  sroond 
his  head,  struck  the  foremost  Indian  a 
blow  so  terrible  that  it  literally  drove  bim 
through  the  crowd  behind  him,  maimed 
and  bloody. 

Set  on  fire  by  the  sight  of  blood,  and 
devoured  with  his  old  fury  of  battle,  the 
Borderer,  without  waiting  for  his  com- 
panions, rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  as- 
sailants whirling  his  broken  weapon 
around  his  head,  and  doing  tremeadoos 
execution. 

The  Indians  endeavored  in  vuntositrike 
him— his  gigantic  stature  and  sweep  of 
arm  bore  them  down : — they  unconsciona- 
ly  drew  back. 

The  movement  brought  tha  Bcnrdcrer 
into  the  moonlight  which  streamed  full 
upon  his  face  and  person. 

The  Indians  uttered  a  yell  of  rage  and 
fear ; — 

"  Long  Knife !"  burst  from  the  crowd, 
and  they  retreated  before  the  soldier  witlr 
almost  superstitious  awe. 

As  tliey  did  so,  Falconbridge,  Mr.  Ar- 
gal  and  George,  rushed  from  the  bouse  to 
the  Captain's  succour,  and  behind  them 
appeared  the  affrighted  domestics  with 
pale  faces,  and  uttering  exclamations. 

The  Indians,  spite  of  their  numbers, 
lost  heart — retreated  toward  the  fiirest — 
and  with  cries  of  rage  dived  into  ite 
gloomy  depths,  and  fled,  followed  by  the 
chance-aimed  balls  of  their  enemies. 

Captain  Wagner  drew  back,  bending 
down,  panting  and  knitting  his  brows. 

"  I  counsd  a  return  to  ^e  house, 
friends!"  he  said  "you'll  lose  nothing; 
all's  done !" 

And  he  turned  toward  the  door.  Direct- 
ly in  his  path  lay  the  Indian  he  had  struck 
upon  the  head — stunned,  bleeding  and 
insensible. 

"  Take  the  black  devil  in :  he's  not 
dead !"  said  the  soldier  to  the  servants 
"  and  secure  every  window !" 

The  Indian  was  borne  into  the  house. 
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erery  one  followed ;  and  doors  and  'win- 
dows were  secured. 

"  A  very  pretty  little  scrimmage,"  said 
the  soldier,  curling  his  huge  mustache 
and  throwing  some  sticks  upon  the  fire, 
"  ough  I  yon  copper  coloured  devil !'' 

And  be  pushed  the  hody  of  the  Indian 
with  his  foot. 

The  Captain  looked  at  him  more  close- 

"  Playing  dead/'  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously. 

"Oh  no  I  he's  dead,"  said  George, 
"  look!  that  brand  has  rolled  against  his 
foot  I" 

"Bah !  that's  all  you  know,  master 
George,"  said  the  Captain. 

And  bending  over  the  Indian,  the  sol- 
dier kicked  away  the  brand,  and  said 
"  speak !" 

The  Indian  remained  motionless. 

"Well  if  you're  dead  my  friend,  I'll 
have  your  scalp  I" 

And  the  Captain  seized  the  Indian  vio- 
lently by  the  lock  of  hair  upon  the  top  of 
his  head. 

The  eyes  opened  and  he  made  a  violent, 
though  feeble  effort  to  spring  np.  In  an 
instant  the  Borderer  was  upon  his  breast 
and  his  hands  were  securely  tied. 

"  Now  speak,  you  copper  coloured  devil, 
or  you  are  a  dead  man  !  Speak  in  the 
Delaware !  I  know  you !  and  understand 
your  lingo !" 

And  bending  down,  the  Borderer  utter- 
ed some  words  in  the  tongue  of  the  Dela- 
ware. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  soldier 
oould  extract  anything  from  the  Indian. 
At  last  ho  muttered  a  few  words. 

The  Captain  rose  satisfied. 

"  Not  a  regular  inroad,"  he  said,  "only 
a  wandering  party.  I  gather  that  from 
the  lies  he  tells  me.  Now  my  friends  be 
good  enough  to  put  this  worthy  in  the 
cellar  and  double  lock  the  door,  first  tying 
his  hands  securely.  My  part  is  over,  and 
111  sleep." 

His  direction  was  obeyed,  and  very 
soon  the  Indian  captive  was  safe  in  the 
▼ault  beneath,  where  Lord  Fairfax  kept 
bis  liquors. 

No  one  retired  again.  By  common 
consent  the  affrighted  domestics  huddled 


together  in  one  corner  of  the  apartment — 
and  the  visitors  arranged  easy  chairs  in 
the  most  convenient  manner  for  sleeping. 
Soon  every  one  sank  into  uneasy  slum- 
ber— except  Captain  Wagner.  That  wor- 
thy's repose,  in  his  great  chair  before  the 
fire,  was  as  deep  as  before.  From  time 
to  time,  he  would  growl  and  grunt  it  is 
true ;  but  this  was  habitual  with  him. 

There  were  two  other  exceptions  to  the 
above  statement.  Falconbridge  and  Miss 
Argal  slept  neither  easily  nor  uneasily. 
They  conversed  in  a  low  tone  in  one  cor- 
ner of  the  room : — ^when  the  first  rays  of 
dawn  entered  the  apartment,  they  were 
still  conversing  in  the  same  low  mur- 
murs. 


V. 


THE  ESCAPE. 


The  morning  brought  light  and  cheers 
fulness.  The  sleepers  aroused  thems0lvee 
— Miss  Argal  retired  for  a  time,  to  make 
her  toilet,  and  soon  all  had  re-assembled 
in  the  large  apartment  where  a  plentiful 
breakfast  was  smoking  upon  the  hospita- 
ble board. 

"  Suppose  we  have  the  Injun  rascal 
up,"  said  Captain  Wagner.  "I  think 
the  sight  of  his  copper-coloured  mug  will 
give  me  a  better  appetite." 

And  every  one  acquiescing  in  this  sug- 
iion,  the  Borderer  directed  several  of  the 
servants  to  lead  up  the  prisoner.  They 
promptly  left  the  apartment,  and  Wag- 
ner turned  to  Falconbridge. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  dear  comrade,"  he 
said,  "  that  I  think  you  are  the  pearl  of 
gallanto  ?" 

"  Pray,  how  ?"  asked  the  young  man 
smiling. 

"  Why,  you  came  so  promptly  to  Miss 
Argal's  assistance  last  night,  that  you 
shamed  us  all,  companion." 

Falconbridge  smiled  again,  and' said  : 

"  I  deserve  no  praise,  Captain.  I  had 
not  retired.  I  was  sitting  at  the  window 
thinking  as  I  often  do— a  bad  habit  I  con- 
fess— when  Miss  Argal  screamed.  To 
go  to  her  assistance  was  surely  natural." 

"Dooms  nsrtural!"  said  the  Captain, 
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poBhiDg  op  his  black  muetaobe  ;  *'  and 
Miss  Bertba  needed  you." 

"I— thought— it  was— father,"  replied 
the  young  lady  colouring. 

*•  Good,  good !  We're  not  expected  to 
see  in  the  dark,"  was  the  Borderer's  Sar- 
donic answer;  "and  when  Injuns  are 
about,  a  woman  may  run  into  the  arms 
of  the  first  fighter  she  sees— faith,  'twas 
a  pretty  picture  I" 

A  suppressed  flash  of  the  young  lady's 
eye  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  discover- 
ed in  these  words  something  more  than 
they  expressed :  but  otherwise  she  be- 
trayed no  emotion. 

"Well,  well,"  added  the  Borderer, 
**  let  us  think  of  the  rascal  we  caught. 
I'm  mistaken  if  we  don't  get  out  of  him 
the  real  meaning  of  this  little  scrimmage 
in  the  dark— which  I  think  was  a  wan- 
dering party  only,  that  is  safe  a  score  of 
miles  away  by  now  in  the  South-west  ■ 
mountains." 

Old  John  appeared  at  the  door,  as  the 
words  were  uttered— his  face  elongated, 
his  eyes  full  of  meaning. 

"Where's  the  copper-coloured  rattle- 
gnake— the  serpent?"  cried  Wagner. 

"Gone,  sir  I  clean  gone  I"  said  the  old 
body  servant. 

Captain  Wagner  rose  with  sudden  en- 
ergy, and  hastened  to  the  cellar,  follow- 
ed by  his  companions. 

"Gone,  as  I'm  a  manl"  he  cried, 
twisting  his  mustache.  "Lookl  Falcon- 
bridge,  he  got  through  there,  the  snake  I" 
And  the  speaker  pointed  to  a  low  win- 
dow from  which  two  rusty  iron  bars  had 
been  wrested  by  main  force. 

"  He  managed  to  get  his  hands  loose, 
and  by  this  time  is  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  I'm  a  hog  not  to  see  better  to 
his  tying  up  1" 

And  having  thus  disburthened  his 
mind,  the  Captain  slowly  retired  from 
the  cellar,  shaking  his  head,  and  return- 
ed to  the  breakfast-room.  The  sight  of 
the  smoking  meal  seemed  to  restore  his 
equanimity;  and  his  huge  nostrils  evi- 
dently experienced  the  utmost  pleasure 
in  snuffing  up  the  savory  odour  of  the 
rich  broils  and  hashes. 

"  Ffuth  I  something  yet  remiuns  I"  was 
the  philosophic  remark  of  the  worthy; 


"  life  is  not  gloomy  when  a  man  can  eat 
as  I  am  going  to.  Come,  friends,  let  us 
get  to  work  I"- 

And  first  regaling  himself  with  a  huge 
gulp  from  the  pungent  "dram"  which 
old  John  had  concocted,  the  Borderer  ap- 
plied himself  with  energy  to  the  business 
before  him.  It  was  a  spectacle  full  of 
interest  to  see  the  piles  of  edibles  disap- 
pear before  him.  It  was  not  until  al- 
most everything  had  vanished  that  the 
Captain  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  like  a 
son  of  Anak,  twisted  his  mustache,  and 
opened  his  lips  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
versation. 

The  movements  of  the  entire  party 
were  discussed,  and  very  soon  every  one 
had  determined  upon  his  plans  for  the 
day.  There  was  not  the  least  danger  of 
any  attack  from  the  Indians,  said  the 
Captain,  in  broad  day,  out  of  the  woods : 
but  his  intention  was  to  scour  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  pick  up  every  de- 
tail. George  declared  he  would  go  with 
him. 

"  And  I,"  said  Falconbridge,  "  shall 
accompany  Miss  Argal  as  far  as  her 
home,  if  she  will  permit  me." 

"  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  the  young 
lady,  looking  at  him  with  strangely  fas- 
cinating glance,  then  casting  down  her 
eyes:  "but  pray  do  not  let  me  inconve- 
nience you." 

"  'Tis  none,  I  assure  you,"  he  replied. 
Captain  Wagner  has  spoken  to  me  of  a 
certain  *  Van  Boring's  Ordinary'  in  the 
same  direction,  and  here  I  purpose  stop- 
ping until  I  arrange  some  business  vrith 
my  Lord  Fairfax." 

With  these  words,  Falconbridge  offered 
his  hand  to  the  young  lady  to  assist  her 
in  mounting  her  horse,  which  stood 
ready  at  the  steps.  The  young  girl's 
hand  was  ungloved  like  his  own,  and — 
could  he  be  mistaken  ?— did  the  soft, 
slender  fingers  press  and  cling  to  his 
own,  as  if  she  would  retain  the  hand  of 
the  youth  ?  His  eyes  filled  vrith  sudden 
light,  and  moundng  his  glossy  white 
thoroughbred,  he  cantered  off  joyfully 
by  the  side  of  the  young  lady:  Mr. 
Argal  following  more  leisurely  upon  his 
cob. 
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"What  a  noble  face  I''  said  George, 
looking  after  them.  **  Do  you  know. 
Captain,  that  I  can't  help  loving  him  V 

"  Who— Falconbridge?" 

"Yes — though  I've  known  him  less 
than  a  day." 

"Well,  you're  right.    He's  as  fine  a 
head  as  ever  I  saw  on  human  shoulders. 
There's  only  one  fault  I  can  see  in  it — 
not  enough  of  gray  hairs." 
Gray  hairs  1" 

Yes,  my  young  friend ;  he's  too  grand 
and  true  and  unsuspecting.  All  that 
won't  answer  in  this  miserable  world, 
that's  full  of  snakes,  Injuns,  rascals,  and 
deception.  Don't  ask  me  what  I  mean — 
I  never  mean  anything.  Let  us  rather 
take  a  drink  of  this  fine  October  air,  that 
18  better  by  far  than  twenty  year  old  Ja- 
maica, or  I'm  a  dandy  I" 

And  the  Borderer  inhaled  the  breezy 
atmosphere,  drinking  in  life  at  every 
pore.  His  eye  wandered  over  the  great 
landscape  of  prairie,  forest,  mountain, 
and  river,  variegated  by  the  shadows  of 
▼ast  floating  clouds ;  and  his  whole  face 
glowed  with  pleasure. 

"  His  Lordship's  got  a  splendid  coun- 
try here,  friend  George,"  he  said:  "I 
envy  him  the  look  he's  taking  at  it 
now." 

"  Lord  Fairfax  T" 

"Yes,  he's  in  the  mountains  yonder 
^tinting,  as  the  worthy  John  says — is  this 
good  Baron  of  Cameron,  and  Earl  of 
Fairfax.     When  we  shall  see  him,  the 


devil  only  knows.  He's  a  perfect  Nim- 
rod,  a  wild  Injun  on  the  trail  of  game, 
a  real  iron  fellow,  or  I'm  a  dandy.  I 
expect  him  back  at  Christmas — not  be- 
fore !" 

A  sonorous  neigh  arrested  the  Cap- 
tain's remarks,  and  two  servants  led  up 
"  Injunhater"  and  George's  sorrel.  They 
were  soon  in  the  saddle,  and  the  Borderer 
paused  only  to  give  old  John  his  parting 
injunctions. 

"  Tell  my  Lord  Fairfax,  if  he  comes 
back  before  dinner,  that  I'm  coming  too 
— Injuns  and  wild  beasts  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding.  Also  friend  George, 
who  rides  with  me.  And  hark  you, 
John,  have  up  some  of  that  old  Jamaica 
that  we  know  about — and  one  of  the  old 
hams,  a  round  of  beef,  some  fowls,  and 
other  trifles.  You  know  I'm  one  of  the 
family,  old  fellow,  and  can  take  a  few 
liberties — ^good  day,  my  friend." 

And  leaving  old  John  bowing  hospita- 
bly and  respectfully,  the  companions  set 
forward. 

We  shall  not  accompany  them,  as 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  adventure  be- 
fel  them.  After  a  wide  circuit  around 
the  Greenway  Court  domain,  they  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  wandering 
party  of  Indians  had  hastily  fled  from 
the  region  into  the  western  mountains. 
They  accordingly  returned  to  Greenway 
to  dinner,  and  rest.  The  Earl  had  not 
made  his  appearance — nor  had  Falcon- 
bridge. 


TO  BE  CONTINUED. 


<•■  •» 
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MARGARET. 

BT   FAVHT   riKLDINO,   (OF   NORFOLK,   TA.) 

Oh,  Margaret— pretty  Margaret, 

I  pray  ye  linger  yet 
At  the  stile  beyond  the  hay-field. 

When  the  summer  sun  is  set, 
And  I'll  tell  ye  in  the  twilight 

What  ye  never  shall  forget. 

Ob,  Margaret-^sweet  Margaret, 

With  face  so  lily  fair! 
The  sunbeams  loved  to  nestle 

In  the  meshes  of  her  hair, 
And  gleam  and  gleam  more  golden 

From  the  light  they  borrowed  th^o. 

Oh,  Margaret — sweet  Margaret, 

With  eyes  of  violet  blue. 
Or,  when  she  looked  most  lovingly. 

Of  that  celestial  hue 
The  heavens  show  when  closed  gates  ope 

To  let  the  good  pass  through. 

Oh,  Margaret — merry  Margaret, 

Beyond  the  meadow  mill 
My  heart  will  listen,  listen. 

For  your  gentle  tripping,  still, — 
All  its  pit-pat  echoes  waking 

As  of  old  at  your  sweet  will. 

But  Margaret—  sweet  Margaret, 

Yell  never  come  again, 
Like  the  springtime  after  winter. 

Like  the  sunshine  afler  rain — 
But  I  could  kiss  the  blessed  dust 

Where  your  sweet  form  hath  lain. 

But  Margaret — sainted  Margaret, 

The  hay-field  and  the  mill, 
The  meadow-path,  its  windings, 

m 

And  its  little  running  rill, 
Will  speak  more  loving  of  yon 
Than  the  grave-yard  all  so  still. 

And  Margaret — ^blessed  Margaret, 

In  my  heart's  love-laeking  dearth, 
I'll  look  upon  the  sunshine. 

And  the  flowers  that  strew  the  earth. 
And  IMl  think  I  see  in  each  of  them 

The  types  of  your  new  birth. 

Then  Margaret — sweet  Margaret,  * 

Like  sunshine  after  rain. 
Like  summer  after  winter. 

Ye  will  glad  my  heart  again. 
For  I'll  say  they  are  your  messengers. 

And  they  shall  not  speak  in  vain. 
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Modes  of  Burning  and  Burial  among  Yarious  Naiions,  dtc. 


BT  A  TRATBLLES. 


The  Chinese  bury  their  dead,  and  pre- 
serve with  tender  solioitude  the  tombs  of 
their  deceased  friends;  bat  in  this  par- 
tioalar  they  stand  alone  among  all  the 
tribes  of  Eastern  and  Soathern  Asia. 

The  Barmese  occasionally   inter  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  but,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  sovereign  or  other  personage  of 
exalted  rank,  the  grave  once  closed,  is 
bereft  of  all  farther  interest,  and  in  a 
brief  space  the  very  locality  ceases  to  be 
remembered  even  by  the  nearest  relatives. 
The  other  nations  of  Southern  Asia  never 
bury  unless  too  poor  or  too  avaricions  to 
pay  the  Priest's  fees  for  burning,  and 
this  same  poverty  or  parsimony  prevent- 
ing the  erection  of  monuments  to  mark 
the  locality,  it  is  in  a  short  time  wholly 
forgotten.    Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that 
the  traveller  in  oriental  regions  seldom 
encounters  anything  in  the  form  of  a 
cemetery  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lousness  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  passes;  and  but  for  the  occasional 
sight  of  the  lofty  priestly  Pagodab,  or 
the  gorgeous  mausoleum  erected  in  honour 
of  some  Mussulman  Rajah — the  beauti- 
ful hill-side  burial-places  of  the  sons  of 
the  Celestial  Empire,  or  the  small,  un- 
pretending enclosures  that  mark  the  last 
resting-place  of  the  European  traveller, 
or  missionary — he  might  almost  suppose 
that  the  tyrant  death  had  made  an  ex- 
ception in  favour  of  those  sunny  climes, 
instead  of  being  hidden  in  the  petals  of 
every  gorgeous  flower,  lurking  unseen  in 
the  velvet  lawn  that  lures  the  unwary  to 
his  destruction,  or   stalking  abroad  in 
"the  pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness, 
or  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at  noon 
day."    Taking  into  view  the  denseness  of 
the  population  of  those  regions,  the  fear- 
ful epidemics  by  which  they  are  annually 
visited,  and  the  well-established  fact  that 
of  all  born  in  tropical  countries  about 
one-third  die  under  three  years  of  age, 
and  almost  half  the  remainder  are  swept 
off  by  pestilence  or  famine,  in  untold 


numbers  during  these  periodical  visita- 
tions, instead  of  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  natural  decay — in  view  of  all  these 
circumstances,  we  cannot  but  regard  it 
as  peofbliarly  fortunate  that  burning  in- 
stead of  burying  the  dead,  has  been  so 
generally  practised.  Otherwise  these 
thickly  populated  regions  would  have 
been  transformed  into  one  vast  burial- 
place,  and  the  living  have  been  wholly 
supplanted  by  the  corpses  of  the  dead'. 

Incineration  is,  throughout  Southern 
Asia,  the  general  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  dead,  and  is  almost  universally  pre- 
ferred, especially  by  the  higher  classes — 
not  so  much,  perhaps,  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  at  the  time,  as  for  the  sake 
of  being  able  to  preserve  the  du6t  of  the 
departed  and  take  it  with  them  wherever 
they  go.  In  old  and  vrealthy  families,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  see  arranged  in  the 
family  receptacle,  massive  golden  urns 
containing  the  ashes  of  six,  eight,  ten, 
or  twelve  generations  of  ancestors ;  and 
these  are  treasured  up  as  precious  relics, 
to  descend  as  heir-looms  through  the 
eldest  male-  branch  of  the  house. 

The  Siamese,  Burmese,  Cambogians, 
and  people  of  the  surrounding  countries, 
all  burn  their  dead ;  but  the  time,  ex- 
pense, and  character  of  the  ceremony 
vary  according  to  the  rank  and  wealth 
of  the  parties,  though  always  performed 
by  a  Budhist  Priest,  and  within  the 
sacred  precincts  of  one  of  their  gorgeous 
temples. 

Both  these  are  requisite  to  give  re- 
spectability to  a  funeral,  as  the  presence 
of  one  or  more  of  these  yellow-robed 
officials  to  give  legality  to  a.  nuptial  cere- 
mony. The  only  exception  to  the  rule 
of  burning  at  the  temples,  is,  I  believe, 
where  the  country  is  ravaged  by  pestilence 
or  famine ;  when  from  the  vast  number 
of  deaths  occurring  daily,  it  is  often  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  burn  in  the  usua' 
manner,  and,  as  the  only  alternative,  i^ 
bodies  are  heaped  together  indiscrin 
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natelj  and  bamed  in  any  conrenient 
place. 

Among  the  very  poor  and  friendless, 
the  expenses  of  whose  funeral  obsequies 
fall  on  the  local  authorities,  the  flesh  is 
frequently  cut  away  in  large  pieces  as 
soon  as  the  corpse  becomes  cold,  and  is 
thrown  to  the  birds  or  beasts  of  prey,  to 
be  devoured  on  the  spot,  after  which  tlie 
bones  are  reduced  to  ashes  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner  possible,  and  scattered 
to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  Thus  it. 
often  happens  that  of  a  perfect  human 
body,  which  at  sunrise  was  tenanted  by 
an  immortal  soul,  living  and  moving  in 
buoyant  health  and  activity,  before  the 
close  of  the  day  not  a  vestige  remains ; 
and  in  a  few  more  fleeting  days  none 
^ink  of  the  being  who  has  passed  away, 
but  as  inhabiting  some  other  human  body, 
or  it  may  be  that  of  a  cow,  a  horse,  or  a 
dog — perchance  a  worm,  a  gnat,  or  a 
mnsquito. 

There  is  no  tomb  to  be  visited,  no 
quiet  burying  ground  to  which  the  sur- 
vivor may  resort  to  weep,  and  in  imagi- 
nation bring  back  the  loved  one— -no 
beauteous  **  Hollywood,"  or  picturesque 
"  Mount  Auburn,"  where  amid  scenes  of 
rural  beauty  he  may  fancy  his  dear  ones 
sleeping  Ull  the  resurrection  morn — he 
may  not  picture  to  himself  the  calm,  cold 
features,  rigid  and  statuesque  as  he  last 
saw  him,  now  tenanting  the  lone  grave — 
but  if  he  think  at  all,  he  must  think 
only  of  that  which  has  passed  away  for- 
ever,  of  form  and  features  now  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  of  that  which,  though  once 
a  tenant  of  his  abode,  is  scattered  hither 
and  thither  by  the  listlessness  of  the 
passing  breeze ;  for  him,  to  be  collected, 
never — never. 

Among  the  better  classes,  the  dead 
body  is  laid,  unmutilated,  (except  the 
removal  of  the  intestines  and  abdominal 
viscera,)  in  the  coffin,  and  is  more  or  less 
carefully  embalmed,  according  to  the  time 
that  is  intended  to  elapse  before  the 
burning  takes  place.  If  the  deceased 
has  been  a  person  in  private  life,  with 
but  moderate  means,  the  body  is  kept 
only  three  or  four  days ;  if  wealthy,  but 
still  a  subject,  holding  no  government 
office,  or  royal  perquisite,  it  may  be  kept 


a  month,  but  never  beyond  that  time; 
whilst  the  body  of  a  deceased  noble  is 
laid  in  state  from  one  to  six  months,  ac- 
cording to  his  rank ;  and  for  members  of 
the  royal  family,  a  still  longer  period 
intervenes  between  the  death  and  the 
burning.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
length  of  the  interval,  the  deceased  is 
laid  in  state,  during  the  whole  period,  at 
the  house  of  the  nearest  relative;  the 
body  is  carefully  embalmed  with  spices, 
aromatic  oils,  and  fragrant  perfumes,  of 
the  most  costly  description ;  and  all  the 
relatives  make  daily  prostrations  before 
the  body,  uttering  the  most  piercing 
lamentations,  declaring  in  dolorous  ac- 
cents that  they  cannot  live  without  the 
departed,  and  beseeching  him  to  return 
again  to  his  disconsolate  friends.  This 
is,  of  course,  understood  to  be  only  a 
necessary  part  of  the  prescribed  form  of 
mourning  for  the  illustrious  dead,  and  is 
never  resorted  to  with  any  hope  of  bring- 
ing back  the  departed. 

When  the  time  arrives  for  the  funeral, 
the  body  is  laid  on  a  stately  pedestal, 
which  contains,  at  the  top,  a  hollow  cavity 
large  enough  to  hold  the  corpse.  This 
pedestal,  or  platform,  corresponds  in 
height  and  richness  to  the  rank  and 
wealth  of  the  deceased ;  the  whole  being 
sometimes  very  richly  gilt,  and  the  re- 
ceiver, at  the  top,  lined  with  heavy  plates 
of  the  purest  gold,  where  the  deceased  is 
of  royal  lineage,  and  has  been  the  fortu- 
nate possessor  of  well-filled  coffers ;  and 
the  last  is  quite  as  essential  as  the  Jurst^ 
in  securing  a  gorgeous  display  at  a  fune- 
ral. Both  these  requisites  were  fortu- 
nately united  in  the  person  of  the  late 
Qtteen  mother  of  Siam,  at  whose  funeral 
there  was  such  a  display  of  Oriental  mag- 
nificence as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of 
western  eyes  to  witness.  The  body  lay 
in  state  under  a  golden  canopy,  for  the 
space  of  eight  months;  the  myrrh  and 
frankincense  alone,  used  at  the  closing 
ceremonies,  cost  seven  thousand  tiokals, 
(upwards  of  four  thousand  dollars,)  and 
the  golden  pyre  on  which  the  body  was 
burned,  was  purchased  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
eighty  thousand  dollars.  This  was  after- 
wards, with  many  other  oosdy  presents, 
bestowed  by  the  dutiful  son  on  the  temple 
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where  the  Queen's  obsequies  had  been 
celebrated — doubtless  as  an  expression  of 
the  gratitude  he  could  not  help  feeling  to 
the  petulant  and  tyrannical  old  terma- 
gant, who  had  at  last  condescended  to  re- 
lieve him  of  her  presence.  For,  if  report 
be  true,  not  only  had  the  old  Queen  rifled 
her  son's  well-filled  coffers  to  supply  her 
wants  at  the  gaming  table,  but  her  domi- 
neering and  irritable  temper  had  robbed 
his  life  of  everything  like  domestic  com- 
fort. And  now,  that  she  had  conde- 
scended to  ''exchange  worlds,"  or  be 
"  transferred,"  of  course  she  must  be  dis- 
posed of  with  regal  magnificence,  especi- 
ally as  doing  this  required  the  time  of 
only  a  thousand  persons  for  about  one 
year,  and  cost  the  nation  only  the  trifling 
sum  of  half  a  million  of  dollars  I* 

For  less  exalted  personages,  this  fune- 
ral pedestal,  or  pyre,  is  composed  of 
silver — on  other  occasions  of  sandal  wood, 
and  so  on  descending  in  ralue,  till  for 
the  very  poor  it  consists  of  only  a  few 
coarse  boards  of  some  rough-hewn  tim- 
ber. 

Among  the  wealthy  and  noble,  faggots 
of  sandal  wood,  mingled  with  myrrh  and 
frankincense,  are  used  to  light  the  fune- 
ral pile,  others  are  placed  beneath  the 
body,  which  is  separated  by  a  sort  of  kiln 
from  the  fuel  that  surrounds  it  in  such 
a  way  as  effectually  to  prevent  the  ashes 
of  the  body  from  mingling  with  that  pro- 
duced by  the  incineration  of  the  wood. 
The  bier  is  covered  with  some  costly  fab- 
ric, sometimes  with  gold  or  silver  tissue, 
with  fine  lace  or  India  muslin  above, 
sometimes  white  satin,  and  again  velvets 
or  fine  linens  are  preferred.  The  body 
itself  is  profusely  decorated  with  flowers, 
among  which  the  tube  rose,  the  golden 
blossoms  of  the  clustering  henna  and  the 
sweet-scented  dank-male,  are  the  most 
conspicuous ;  whilst  graceful  draperies 
and  festoons  of  jessamines,  japonicas,  and 
every  flowering  shrub  of  that  sunny  clime, 
so  surpassingly  rich  in  floral  treasures, 
beautify  and  etherealize  the  whole,  and 
load  the  atmosphere  with  the  most  deli- 
cate perfume. 


The  nearest  relations  surround  the 
bier ;  crowds  of  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, decked  in  holiday  attire,  throng 
every  avenue ;  and  the  interval,  till  the 
propitious  hoar  for  the  burning  to  begin, 
is  filled  up  with  rude  jesting,  ribald 
songs,  and  all  sorts  of  uproarious  mirth, 
by  those  who  go  thither  only  from  curi- 
osity, or  to  while  off  the  tedium  of  a 
leisure  or  lonely  hour.  When  the  officia- 
ting priest  announces  that  the  lucky  hour 
has  arrived,  his  subordinates  begin,  in 
measured  tones,  the  repetition  of  the  re- 
quired formula,  old  women  rush  into  the 
arena  with  dishevelled  hair,  uttering 
piercing  wails  and  lamentations,  the  as- 
sembled musicians  play  their  mournful 
dirges ;  and  amid  the  din  and  confusion 
caused  by  these  discordant  sounds,  a 
Budhist  priest  applies  the  sacred  fire  to 
innumerable  small  tapers,  which  ire 
handed  indiscriminately  to  all  who  are 
sufficiently  near  to  reach  the  pyre,  and 
each  thus  contributes  his  portion  towards 
facilitating  the  work  of  complete  demo- 
lition. While  this  is  going  on,  mirth 
and  music  are  at  their  height — songs  and 
chants  from  the  people,  prayers  and  in- 
cantations from  the  clergy,  dolorous  wails 
from  the  hired  mourners,  and  light  jests 
from  the  thoughtless  crowd — each  striv- 
ing for  the  ascendancy,  and  all  combined 
producing  an  effect  so  ludicrous  as  ef- 
fectually to  dislodge  every  solemn  thought. 
As  the  flames  gleam  more  fiercely,  and 
send  forth  their  forked  tongues  of  lurid 
glare,  the  music  becoming  ever  more  wild 
and  fearful  in  character,  the  nearest  rela- 
tives toss  bundles  of  clothing  across  the 
flaming  bier,  uttering,  ever  and  anon,  in 
low,  plaintive  tones,  prayers  and  incan- 
tations, which  the  next  moment  are  lost 
in  the  solemn,  wailing  dirge,  or  wild,  un- 
earthly song.  Meanwhile  the  priests,  in 
their  yellow  robes,  and  shielding  by  their 
priestly  fans  their  own  sacred  persons 
from  the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  despised 
laity,  completely  encircle  the  pyre,  and 
one  or  two  hold  the  end  of  the  tube 
through  which  the  ashes  of  the  burning 
body  is  to  be  conveyed  into  a  small  urn 


*For  particulars  of  the  Queen's  funeral,  see    Southern  lAterary  Mes9enger,  Apr?* 
1856. — [AuTHOB. 
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of  gold,  silTor,  or  brass,  aoeording  to  the 
rank  of  the  deceased. 

And  DOW  the  work  of  demolition  is 
ooniplete — the  flames  have  all  too  faith* 
fully  fulfilled  their  sad  mission,  and  of 
that  which  was  once  a  perfect  human 
body,  the  dwelling  place  of  an  immortal 
soul,  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
the  Creator,  there  now  remain  but  a  few 
handfuls  of  smoking  ashes ;  and  to  future 
generations,  his  last  resting-place  will 
be  as  untraceable,  and  far  less  sublimely 
beautiful  than  the  sailor-boy's  tsacklees 
grave  beneath  the  deep  blue  sea,  where 
old  ocean  plays  a  perpetual  dirge,  and 
sea-nymphs  weave  corals,  rich  and  rare, 
in  the  raven  locks  that  play  about  the 
noble  and  manly  brow. 

In  these  two  modes  of  disposing  of  the 
dead,  strikingly  dissimilar  as  they  seem 
at  nrst  glance,  there  is  always  not  only 
the  same  strange  fascination  in  both,  but 
in  each  something  that  reminds  the  spec* 
tator  of  the  other,  and  makes  him  feel 
that  either  would  be  preferable  to  the 
dark,  damp  vault,  away  from  the  cheerful 
sunlight,  or  shut  in  by  stone  walls,  and 
hidden  away  forever  from  the  eyes  of  the 
loving  and  the  loved — where  he  might 
share  neither  the  broad,  boundless  free* 
dom  of  the  sea-burial,  nor  his  sleeping 
ashes  be  watered  daily  by  the  tears  of 
those  most  dear.  In  the  sea-burial  there 
is  something  grandly  sublime  that  moves 
every  emotion  of  the  soul,  and  makes  one 
long  thus  to  be  disposed  of,  when  he  too 
shall  pass  away  from  earth  and  earthly 
scenes.  Gazing  on  in  rapt  wonder,  the 
unconscious  lips  but  utter  the  heart's 
deep  feeling  as  he  exclaims,  "  fain  would 
I  rest  beneath  the  foamy  wave,  old  ocean 
should  sing  my  requiem,  and  broad, 
boundless,  and  fathomless  as  the  deep 
blue  sea,  should  be  my  sepulchre — 
rather  than  the  closeness  and  the  cor- 
ruptibility— the  mould  and  the  worm  of 
the  dark,  narrow  tomb!"  Then  is  there 
not  something  pleasurable  in  knowing 
that  the  bodies  of  those  most  dear,  when 
thus  disposed  of,  remain  for  ages,  or  till 
the  resurrection  morn,  incorruptible,  un- 
changed as  when  last  clasped  in  our  arms. 
Sunk,  as  they  may  eanly  be  by  proper 
nrecautions,  far  below  the  depth  of  de- 


vouring monsters ;  and  preserved  by  the 
exclusion  of  light  and  heat,  the  saline 
properties  of  the  ocean,  and  the  super- 
incumbent pressure  of  the  water,  from 
the  slightest  j>o»n6t7t7y  of  decomposition, 
they  must  remain  perfectly  unchanged 
till  "the  sea  shall  give  up  her  dead"  at 
the  resurrection  morn.  Surely,  this  were 
to  be  preferred  for  the  precious  forms  we 
have  loved  so  well,  to  their  becoming  food 
for  worms  or  mouldering  into  dust 

Next  to  a  sea-burial,  I  would  select  in- 
cineration for  the  sake  of  retaining  the 
(uhee  of  a  loved  one  alwaya  near  me,  as 
the  least  painful  of  the  remaining  meth- 
ods of  disposing  of  the  dead.  Tet  from 
the  practice  of  reducing  the  body  to 
ashes  by  burning,  we,  with  our  precon- 
ceived ideas  and  western  prejudices, 
turn  at  first  glance,  as  from  a  spectacle 
revolting  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of 
our  nature,  without  suffering  ourselves 
to  view  it  in  its  true  light 

But  after  all,  it  is  the  accompaniment* 
of  Eastern  funerals  which  renders  them 
so  peculiarly  revolting  to  the  refined 
sensibilities  of  a  European  mind;  and 
their  attendant  circumstances  are  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  character,  whether  the 
mode  of  disposing  of  the  dead  be  by 
burial  or  burning.  In  the  act  of  burn- 
ing, per  se,  there  is  nothing  more  pain- 
ful to  the  feelings  of  the  survivors,  than 
in  our  ordinary  interments,  the  hollow 
sound  of  the  clod  on  the  lid  that  closes 
forever  from  our  view  the  features  of  the 
loved  one,  and  the  sad  consciousness  of 
mould,  the  worm  and  the  corruption  to 
which  we  have  inevitably  consigned  him. 
He  is  as  surely,  though  more  slowly,  to 
be  reduced  to  his  primitive  dust,  as  he 
could  be  on  the  burning  pyre, — and  yet 
we  have  not,  as  in  the  latter,  the  small 
consolation  of  keeping  the  precious  dust 
always  near,  and  bearing  it  with  us 
wherever  we  roam,  by  sea  or  by  land- 
And  cherishing  as  we  do  the  memories 
of  the  departed,  it  is  a  privilege  precious 
indeed  to  the  heart  of  the  bereaved,  to 
have  even  the  sleeping  dust  where  it  may 
be  watered  by  daily  tears,  and  form  a 
tangible  link  in  the  chain  that  binds  him 
to  the  dear  one  in  heaven.  Not  quite  so 
pleasant  perhaps  as  a  visit  to  the  quiet 
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resting-place,  where,  amid  raral  beaaty 
and  oherished  memories,  in  the  oheerful 
sunlight,  and  among  clustering  flowers, 
in  scenes  hallowed  by  the  prayers  of  the 
good  and  the  tears  of  the  loving,  onr 
dear  ones  sleep  peacefully  beneath  the 
green  sod,  their  graves  hallowed  by  holy 
thoughts,  and  by  wholesome  public  re- 
straints, kept  safe  from  every  poanble 
desecration;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
infinitely  preferable  to  leaving  a  lone 
grave,  perchance  in  a  foreign  land,  among 
strangers  or  barbarians,  with  fears  for  its 
desecration  diminished  only  by  the  hope 
that  it  wi]l  be  neglected  or  forgotten  by 
those  to  whose  tender  mercies  it  is  be- 
qaeathed.  And  sad  indeed  must  be  the 
alternative  when  a  bereaved  friend  can 
hope  for  forgetfulness  of  the  hallowed 
spot  consecrated  as  the  last  resting-place 
of  a  loved  one  I  We  can  readily  imag- 
ine how  terrible  to  the  highly-wrought 
sensibilities  of  the  atdent  oriental,  it 
would  seem  to  leave  the  precious  form  of 
a  loved  one  mouldering  in  a  foreign  land, 
far  from  all  most  dear  in  life — his  grave 
untended  by  affection,  and  the  flowers 
that  bloom  over  the  hallowed  spot  un- 
watered  by  a  single  loving  tear.  The 
vivid  fancy  of  the  imaginative  oriental 
has  clothed  such  a  scene  in  his  own 
glowing  colours,  by  likening  it  to  some 
beautiful  wayside  flowers,  over  which  a 
traveller  erected  a  temporary  shed  to 
protect  them  from  the  burning  rays  of 
the  fierce  tropical  sun,  intending  to  come 
again  at  evening  to  water  the  flowers, 
and  remove  the  shed  that  they  might  in- 
hale the  refreshing  dew.  But  he  forgot 
them,  and  the  little  flowers  soon  drooped 
and  died,  pining,  as  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion of  an  oriental  would  believe,  rather 
at  the  unkindness  of  being  neglected  or 
forgotten,  than  for  want  of  the  cool,  re- 
freshing dew ;  and  thus  they  deem  that 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  mourn  if  the 
bodies  they  once  inhabited  are  left  un- 
tended and  unmoumed. 

With  such  views,  it  is  not  strange  that 
they  should  have  selected  a  mode  of  dis- 
posing of  the  dead,  by  which  the  pre- 
oious  remains  can  be  ever  near  those 
they  most  loved  while  on  earth.  We  all, 
thoagh  doubtless  in  a  less  degree  than 


these  fancy-loving  children  of  a  sunny 
dime,  cherish  something  of  the  same 
desire;  and  but  for  the  prejudices  of  ed- 
ucation and  the  trammels  of  habit,  we 
should  prefer  retaining  even  the  ashes  of 
our  loved  ones,  to  consigning  M  together 
to  the  darkness  of  the  tomb,  to  become 
food  for  the  loathsome  and  devouring 
worm. 

But  these  refined  sensibilities  belong 
only  to  the  upper  class.  In  the  poor, 
ground  down  by  poverty  and  oppression, 
even  natural  affection  seems  crqshed  out, 
and  neither  for  the  living  nor  the  dead 
is  any  considerable  degree  of  affection 
manifested.  Living,  the  mother  hesitates 
not  to  sell  her  child  for  gold,  that  she 
may  indulge  her  inordinate  lust  for 
opium  or  for  gaming-— and  when  her  lit- 
tle one  breathes  its  last  in  her  arms,  she 
mourns  for  it  less  than  the  fierce  lioness 
robbed  of  her  cubs,  and  then  it  is  care- 
lessly laid  away  in  its  grave,  and  for- 
gotten. 

But  we  leave  these  generalities,  to  no- 
tice now,  more  in  detail,  a  few  of  the  va- 
rious observances  connected  with  funeral 
obsequies  in  the  East.  These  differ 
largely  in  different  countries,  and  are  of 
course  modified  by  position,  taste,  and 
religious  feeling,  both  as  respects  indi- 
viduals and  communities. 

Among  the  poorer  class  of  Bitrmeie^ 
as  before  observed,  the  dead  are  occa- 
sionally buried.  In  such  cases,  the  body 
is  laid  out  immediately  after  death,  on  a 
long,  narrow  bench,  clothed  in  the  ordi- 
nary garments  worn  in  life,  but  with  the 
head  and  feet  uncovered.  Flowers  are 
usually  strewn  over  the  corpse;  and 
above  it  is  placed  a  sort  of  canopy  com- 
posed of  a  frame-work  of  bamboo,  hung 
with  tinsel  paper,  and  various  fringed 
and  fioral  adornments  according  to  the 
pecuniary  means  of  the  family  and 
friends  of  the  deceased. 

The  relations  sit  around  weeping,  in 
reality  or  in  appearance,  as  their  affec- 
tion for  the  dead  or  the  want  of  it  may 
incline;  but  whether  lamented  or  not» 
the  deceased  must  be  loudly  bemoaned — 
etiquette  requires  it,  and  this  capri' 
tyrant  must  in  this,  as  in  all  oth'' 
ters,  be  obeyed — from  her  reqi 
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there  can  be  no  appeal.  In  this  onerous 
duty  of  weeping,  the  relatives  are  assist- 
ed, or  rather  Udt  by  hired  mourners,  who, 
with  torn  garments  and  dishevelled  hair, 
oast  themselves  on  the  ground,  weeping, 
wailing,  and  howling,  till  utterly  ex- 
hausted, when  they  lie  writhing  and 
panting  on  the  earth  long  enough  for 
their  exhausted  energies  to  be  restored, 
then  they  arise  and  go  through  the 
same  frantic  cries  and  gestures  as  before. 
This  is  continued  as  long  as  the  body 
remains  in  Mighty  and  so  perfectly  is  the 
r6le  acted,  that  an  uninitiated  spectator 
would  never  dream  of  suspecting  the  re- 
ality of  the  grief,  but  would  have  all  his 
sympathies  enlisted  in  behalf  of  the  fan- 
cied mourner. 

Whilst  these  scenes  are  transpiring 
within  the  dwelling,  or  in  ^e  immediate 
presence  of  the  deceased,  groups  of 
friendly  neighbours  assemble  under  tem- 
porary sheds  of  mat  or  bamboo,  around 
the  house,  to  construct  the  coffin,  the  fu- 
neral car  and  its  adornments,  the  offer- 
ings for  the  officiating  priests,  and  what- 
ever else  may  be  needed  on  the  occasion. 
While  thus  engaged  they  amuse  them- 
selves in  freely  canvassing  the  character 
of  the  deceased,  his  conduct  in  life,  his 
chances  for  happiness  in  a  future  state, 
and  above  all,  the  reputation  he  sustain- 
ed for  charitable  alms-deeds  and  offerings 
to  the  priests.  This  subject  exhausted, 
general  gossip  follows,  interspersed  with 
rude  jests  and  ribald  songs,  till  their  task, 
which  sometimes  occupies  several  days, 
is  completed,  when  they  are  summoned 
to  join  the  group  already  assembled  with- 
in. The  body  is  then  carelessly  deposit- 
ed in  the  rude  coffin,  placed  on  the  car, 
and  amid  singing,  dancing,  and  revelry 
of  every  description,  is  borne  away  to  the 
place  of  burial.  The  body  and  the  cof- 
fin are  both  covered  over  with  flowers, 
and  the  car  profusely  decorated  with  tin- 
sel and  coloured  paper ;  whilst  uncouth 
figures  of  demons,  ghosts,  or  genii — 
probably  an  admixture  of  all  three,  for 
we  can  scarcely  believe  that  anything  at 
once  so  horrid  and  so  grotesque,  ever  re- 
ally existed  in  our  own  world  or  any 
other — ^these  are  placed  as  sentinels  or 
guards  at  the  corners  of  the  car  to  keep 


off  spirits  still  more  **  uncanny^'  than 
themselves,  if  such  can  be  supposed  to 
exist.  The  car  is  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  ten  or  twelve  men  hired  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  when  the  procession  starts,  it 
is  headed  always  by  two  or  more  yellow- 
robed  priests,  holding  their  long-handled 
fans  between  their  faces  and  the  new- 
made  grave,  and  these  are  kept  carefully 
up  during  the  whole  ceremony,  that  the 
sacred  persons  of  these  lordly  priests 
may  not  be  defiled,  either  by  the  vulgar 
gaze  of  the  multitude,  or  by  the  inhala- 
tion of  the  air  that  has  become  unclean 
in  its  contact  with  anything  pertaining 
to  death. 

Next  to  the  priests  follows  a  com- 
pany of  men  or  boys  loaded  with  the 
fruit,  rice,  betel-nut,  &c.,  that  constitute 
the  dues  of  these  haughty  sons  of  the 
church ;  then  musicians  with  their  noisy 
drums,  gongs,  tom-toms,  ioc.,  and  their 
wild,  unearthly  sdkigs,  which,  by  a  slight 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  might  seem 
to  issue  from  Tartarus  itself,  and  to  as- 
similate rather  to  the  wailings  of  the 
lost  than  to  anything  earthly. 

Next  in  order  follows  the  car  contain- 
ing the  dead  body,  and  immediately  in 
its  rear  the  relatives  of  the  deceased,  in 
torn  garments,  dishevelled  hair,  and 
earth-begrimmed  faces,  escorted  by  and 
mingled  with  the  hired  mourners  still 
wailing  forth  their  dolorous  plants. 

After  the  mourners  comes  a  party  of 
women  and  girls,  bearing  flowers,  fruit, 
betel-nut,  and  cups  of  water,  for  the 
dead ;  and  the  rear  is  brought  up  by  a 
motley  crowd — an  incongruous  mixture 
of  all  sorts,  ages  and  conditions,  who, 
either  from  interest  or  curiosity,  affec- 
tion for  the  deceased  or  love  of  excite- 
ment, join  in  the  procession  that  is  es- 
corting the  remains  of  a  fellow-being  to 
its  last  narrow  home. 

Where  the  circumstances  of  the  fam- 
ily are  such  as  to  enable  them  to  afford 
it,  intoxicating  drinks  are  freely  distrib- 
uted among  the  bearers  and  the  musi- 
cians; and  in  such  cases  the  most  re- 
volting scenes  generally  ensue.  The 
bearers  becoming  exhilarated  by  the 
fumes  of  the  liquor,  jump  and  dance 
with  frantic  violence,  shaking  and  tumb- 
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ling  about  the  corpse  in  the  most  shock- 
ing manner ;  while,  under  the  influence 
of  the  same  unnatural  excitement,  the 
musicians  yell,  and  shriek,  and  breathe 
forth  such  appalling  strains  of  diaboli- 
cal passion,  as  might  startle  the  arch- 
fiend himself. 

When  the  graye  has  been  reached,  the 
car  is  rudelj  put  down  by  its  side,  the 
priests  take  their  station  at  the  head, 
with  the  presents  brought  for  them  laid 
at  their  feet,  the  company,  including  the 
mourners,  refresh  themselves  with  food 
and  drink,  and  then  a  drum  announces 
that  the  interment  is  about  to  take  place. 
The  bearers  then  lift  out  the  coffin,  and 
ruddy  thrust  it  into  the  depository  pre- 
pared for  it;  after  which  each  relative 
throws  in  a  handful  of  dirt,  water  is 
poured  upon  the  ground  at  the  head  of 
the  grave,  betel-nut  and  rice  are  thrown 
in,  and  then,  amid  the  din  of  drums  and 
the  loud  wail  of  the  mourners,  the  hole 
is  filled  up.  The  peojtle  then  all  bow 
and  worship  the  priests,  repeating  after 
them  a  sort  of  incantation  and  a  form  of 
prayer  for  the  well-being  of  the  depart- 
ed ;  after  which  a  lively  air  is  struck  up 
by  the  band,— during  the  playing  of  it 
the  company  either  disperse  to  their 
homes,  or  enter  upon  some  exhilarating 
game,  and  thus  the  funeral  ceremonies 
are  ended. 

No  memorial  marks  the  spot  where  the 
dead  body  has  been  deposited,  and  in  a 
short  time  not  even  the  nearest  relative 
can  designate  the  locality — unless,  in- 
deed, the  deceased  has  been  either  a 
priest  or  Nabob,  and  these  are  not  often 
buried  at  all.  But  when  thus  disposed 
of,  a  small  Bagcdah  is  erected  over  the 
grave,  and  constitutes  thenceforth  a  tem- 
ple of  worship  to  these  deluded  idolaters, 
Tisited  not  from  yearning  affection,  but 
from  superstitious  reverence,  and  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  of  the  departed  spirit. 

Young  children  are  buried  with  eyen 
less  ceremony — the  bodies  being  thrown, 
without  a  coffin  and  almost  in  a  state  of 
nudity,  into  a  hole  often  not  two  feet 
deep.  The  earth  is  then  thrown  in  and 
stamped  down  upon  the  little  body  with 
a  degree  of  haste  and  rudeness  that  is 
perfectly  revoltbg.    As  the  only  redeem- 


ing feature  of  this  disgusting  scene,  the 
little  grave  is  literally  covered  with  the 
most  fragrant  flowei%,  fresh,  fair,  and 
beauteous  as  the  bright  spirit  just  passed 
away,  of  whose  brief  earthly  career  the 
frailty  of  these  perishable  adornments 
form  so  apt  an  emblem — and  like  them, 
when  withered  and  decayed  its  resting 
place  is  neglected,  and  the  beauteous 
casket  of  an  immortal  jewel  consigned  to 
everlasting  oblivion.  No  tender  mother 
comes  at  eventide  to  weep  here  for  her 
loved  one,  or  hang  fresh  garlands  on  its 
tomb ;  but  the  fierce  hyena  soon  scents 
its  prey,  and  ere  the  little  body  is  scarce- 
ly cold,  it  is  often  torn  from  its  shallow 
grave  to  be  ravenously  devoured  by  these 
prowling  pionsters. 

Among  the  Karens,  (a  people  wholly 
distinct  from  the  Burmese,  and  in  many 
respects  vastly  their  superior,)  who  oc- 
cupy* the  upper  or  mountainous  portions 
of  the  Burman  Empire,  bordering  on 
Thibet  and  Cochin  China,  anything  per- 
taining to  death  is  regarded  wilrti  abso- 
lute horror.  The  clothes,  books,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  deceased  are  all 
consumed  by  fire,  and  any  one  would  be 
considered  as  unclean  forever  who  should 
knowingly  appropriate  any  part  of  them. 
Even  the  work  on  which  a  man  or  wo- 
man happens  to  be  engaged  when  a  death 
is  announced  to  him,  must  be  at  once 
abandoned,  and  however  costly  or  valu- 
able, it  is  never  resumed.  Thus  a  house 
or  boat,  in  which  is  invested  perhaps 
nearly  all  a  poor  man's  little  fortune ; 
a  valuable  web  of  cloth,  which  has  cost 
to  some  feeble  woman  months  of  weary- 
ing labour ;  a  garden  or  field,  which  is 
just  about  to  repay  the  whole  season's 
toil  and  anxiety ;  and  even  the  innocent 
volumes,  on  which  a  patient,  much-en- 
during copyist  has  spent  alike  the  mid- 
night vigil  and  the  long,  burning  days 
of  exhausting  labour,  must  be  all  alike 
consigned  to  irremediable  destruction,  if 
the  operators  should  be  so  unlucky  as 
to  be  engaged  on  their  work  when  the 
announcement  of  a  death  is  made.  To 
touch  again  any  of  these  after  such  a  cas- 
ualty, would,  in  the  estimation  of  the  su- 
perstitious Karens,  involve  a  curse  mor^ 
fatal  than  the  poisoned  tanio  of  Ness' 
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conveyed  to  Hercules,  BiDce  the  latter 
brought  with  it  death  oalj  to  the  botfy^ 
while  the  former  is^eapposed  to  ocoaeion 
calamity  through  all  future  states,  and 
to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  tenement  of 
clay.  Infringement  of  the  ordinary  prac* 
tices  involving  a  penalty  so  fearful,  of 
course  there  are  few  who  possess  hardi- 
hood sufficient  to  brave  it,  and  thns  the 
tyrant  custom  has  continued,  generation 
after  generation,  to  bind  his  shackles 
more  and  more  firmly  around  his  willing 
captives. 

Nor  may  we  hope  for  a  rescue,  save 
from  the  benign  influences  of  the  Gos* 
pel  of  truth,  when  the  "Star  of  the 
East"  shall  gleam  forth  in  that  distant 
horizon,  and  shed  his  cheering  .light  over 
the  thick  darkness  of  that  benighted 
sphere. 

Among  this  people,  as  soon  as  a  per- 
son has  ceased  to  breathe,  every  part  of 
the  body,  not  even  excepting  the  face,  is 
closely  enwrapped  in  some  coarse  doth, 
and  it  is  then  laid  out  on  a  bench  in  the 
outer  room  of  the  dwelling,  where  all 
that  come  in  may  see  and  weep  over  it 
Rice  is  poured  down  in  a  pile  at  the 
head  and  feet  of  the  corpse,  together 
with  tobacco,  cigars,  betel-nut,  and  fruits; 
and  at  one  side  is  placed  a  basket  con- 
taining various  cooking  utensils,  a  drink- 
ing cup,  knife,  and  similar  articles.  The 
spirit  of  the  dead  is  then  invited  to  eat 
freely  as  while  on  earth,  and  exhorted 
not  to  be  ashamed ;  whilst  his  deceased 
friends  who  have  preceded  him  to  the 
land  of  spirits  are  urged  to  return  and 
escort  their  brother  across  the  Stygian 
gulf  to  a  place  in  their  own  midst. 
Meanwhile  oil  the  relatives  surround  the 
dead  body,  and  prostrating  themselves 
before  it,  utter  the  most  piercing  wails 
and  lamentations,  imploring  the  depart- 
ed to  return  to  earth,  and  bless  their 
longing  ears  with  the  sound  of  his  la- 
mented voice.  Others  sing  dolorous  dit- 
ties and  chant  choruses  couched  in  figur- 
ative language  like  the  following : 

"  A  tree  sprang  up  on  high, 

Its  branches  soared  aloft, 

Its  frait  as  cotton  soft. 
And  joy  to  passeis-by. 


But  then  a  serpent  came, 
Kub-Iu-lu  was  bis  Dame, 
For  hurt  be  came  to  spy. 

"  His  deadly  eye  he  bent 
Upon  tlie  boughs  so  fair, 
Which  ripest  fruit  did  bear. 

And  *neath  his  curse  they  went 
To  darkness  and  to  death, 
Cursed  by  the  monster^s  breath. 

To  fierce  destruction  sent." 

It  is  a  strange  measure,  but  it  is  that 
in  which  their  dirges  are  usually  sung ; 
and  though  possessing  nought  of  literary 
merit,  it  is  here  inserted  as  an  average 
specimen  of  poetical  composition  from  a 
nation  who  but  a  few  years  since,  had 
not  even  an  alphabet.  As  such  it  may 
not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  curioos 
in  such  matters ;  and  it  possesses  the  ad- 
ditional merit  of  being  probably  one  of 
the  first  Karen  songs  that  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  language  of  aay  spe^srv 
nation. 

After  the  singing  of  these  dirges,  and 
sometimes  while  they  are  still  going  on, 
a  large  company  of  the  friends  and  refair 
tives  of  the  deceased,  engage  in  a  curi- 
ous game  called  "  tiger  and  fowl,"  which 
is  intended  to  symbolise  the  conflict  of 
disembodied  spirits  with  the  "powers  of 
the  air,"  witches,  demons,  and  hobgob- 
lins. 

Next  to  this,  follow  sundry  mardies 
around  the  corpse,  fresh  prostrations,  and 
more  mournful  ditties.  Then  hot  water 
is  poured  out  near  the  head  and  feet  of 
the  dead,  which  is  meant  to  supply  the 
drink  he  is  supposed  to  require  in  the 
land  of  spirits. 

At  night-fall  small  tapers  are  lighted, 
and  placed  for  a  brirf  interval  at  eaeh 
end  of  the  bench  or  stool  on  which  tiie 
body  lies,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  relations  marches  around  it^  while 
proclaiming  to  the  dead,  the  points  of 
the  compass,  the  tops  and  roots  of  the 
trees,  &c.,  but  always  directly  the  reverse 
of  their  true  position,  as  the  Karens  be- 
lieve that  the  place  of  departed  spirits  is 
directly  at  antipodes  with  our  earth. 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  cwemo- 
nies,  all  remains  in  sitUu  quo  till  the  time 
appointed  for  the  burning,  and  the  inters 
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▼al,  "whether  long  or  short,  is  usually 
spent  hj  the  relatives  and  friends,  in  all 
sorts  of  feasting  and  carousals.  At  the 
burning  of  the  body,  a  single  bone  is  se- 
lected and  carefully  preserved,  till  a  con- 
yenient  time  for  bringing  the  relatives 
and  friends  together  again.  A  great 
feast  is  then  made,  and  ceremonies  very 
similar  to  those  performed  over  the  body, 
are  repeated  over  this  bone,  then  a  dirge 
is  sung  for  the  purpose  of  frightening  off 
Mukha,  an  evil  spirit  of  whom  they  stand 
in  special  terror,  then  one  of  the  bangles* 
of  the  deceased  is  hung  up,  and  under  it 
is  placed  a  vessel  of  cooked  rice,  of  vrhich 
the  departed  is  urged  to  come  and  par- 
take. If  the  bangle  and  the  string  by 
which  it  is  suspended,  remain  perfectly 
motionless,  they  believe  it  an  indication 
that  the  departed  spirit  is  a  prisoner  in 
hell,  and  the  funeral  party  breaks  up  in 
dismay.  But  if  the  string  should  evince 
ft  tremulous  motion,  the  bangle  turn 
round,  or  the  cord  snap  suddenly  in  two, 
they  believe  that  the  deceased  has  an- 
swered the  call,  and  he  is  forthwith  con- 
ducted to  the  grave  prepared  for  the  bone, 
which  is  then  buried  with  the  money, 
clothes,  &c.,  which  he  is  supposed  to  need 
in  the  spirit  land. 

The  spirit  is  then  dismissed  with  the 
admonition  to  go  to  his  own  place,  among 
his  kindred  and  friends  in  the  land  of 
Hades,  to  remember  his  surviving  rela- 
tives, and  await  their  coming.  The 
money,  he  is  told,  is  to  ransom  himself 
should  he  chance  to  be  taken  prisoner  by 
any  evil  minded  demon  on  his  way.  The 
whole  company  then  clap  their  hands, 
saying :  "  Go  in  peace — this  grave  is  thy 
small  house,  but  thy  grand  and  spacious 
mansion  is  on  the  cool  bank  of  the  river 
Mandokwa,  where  beauteous  maidens  re- 
cline on  beds  of  fragrant  flowers,  and  all 
is  calm,  quiet,  and  peaceful." 

With  this  valedictory,  the  ceremonies 
are  concluded,  and  the  company  disperse 
to  their  respective  homes.  The  urn  con- 
taining the  previous  ashes  of  the  incine- 
rated body  is  carefully  preserved,  but  the 


grave  in  which  the  bone  has  been  deposi- 
ted is  never  re-visited.  It  is  thenceforth 
a  spot  devoid  of  interest,  and  would  in 
fact,  be  supposed  to  entail  evil  on  any 
one  who  stiould  approach  it. 

The  funeral  obsequies  of  the  Chinese 
are  celebrated  in  a  manner  quite  differ- 
ent With  the  fondness  for  formid  eti- 
quette, that  forms  one  of  the  most  stri- 
king characteristics  of  that  strange  peo- 
ple, especially  those  of  the  higher  class, 
they  never  say  of  a  departed  friend,  that 
he  is  dead;  but  he  is  alluded  to  as  "ab- 
sent,''  **  transformed,"  **  roaming  among 
the  spirits,"  or  as  having  *' changed 
worlds."  Of  an  Emperor  or  Priest,  they 
say  "  be  has  become  a  guest  of  the  upper 
regions ;"  and  when  such  a  calamity  oc- 
curs as  the  death  of  a  reigning  sovereign, 
a  proclamation  is  immediately  issued 
throughout  the  Empire,  commanding  all 
classes,  ages,  and  conditions,  to  refrain 
from  marrying,  feasting,  sacrificing  to 
the  gods,  attending  at  theatres,  playing 
on  any  musical  instruments,  shaving  the 
head,  and  the  wearing  of  ornaments,  for 
the  space  of  a  hundred  days,  and  to  wear 
badges  of  mourning  (white)  for  the  same 
length  of  time. 

When  a  parent  or  elderly  relative  dies, 
the  event  is  publicly  announced  by  hang- 
ing long,  narrow  strips  of  white  cloth  on 
each  side  of  the  front  doors  of  the  dwell- 
ing, besides  which  a  special  courier  is 
dispatched  to  all  the  relatives  and  family 
connections  to  acquaint  them  with  the 
event,  and  as  soon  as  possible  they  repair 
to  the  scene  of  mourning.  They  are  all 
clothed  in  white,  or  have  at  least  a  piece 
of  white  cloth  tacked  on  their  garments 
in  a  conspicuous  place,  usually  just  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  this  has  the  ap- 
pearance simply  of  a  common  patch — 
rather  a  capacious  one,  it  is  true,  and  not 
very  neatly  put  on. 

'  Among  the  rich  or  noble,  the  body  of 
the  deceased  is  very  carefully  laid  out, 
and  the  garments,  often  of  the  most  cost^ 
ly  description,  are  handsomely  decorated 
with  sweet-scented  white  flowers,  and  the 


*  Note. — Ornaments  of  gold  .or  silver,  worn  by  all  orientals,  around  the  wrists  and 
I  nkles. — AuTHoB. 
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whole  covered  with  a  sheet  of  white  silk, 
trim  Died  with  fine  lace.  They  use  no 
shroud  or  burial  suit ;  but  the  gnrments 
are  made  in  precisely  the  same  fashion 
as  those  worn  in  life;  and  as  fashions 
among  the  Celestials  never  change,  the 
out  is  precisely  the  same  that  it  has  been 
for  thousands  of  years.  As  soon  as  the 
dressing  is  completed,  the  body  is  laid  in 
the  coffin,  which  generally  in  wealthy 
families,  is  kept  ready  on  hand,  often  for 
years  before  it  is  wanted.  So  generally 
is  the  propriety  of  this  fore-thought,  re- 
cognized by  the  Chinese,  that  a  handsome 
coffin  is  considered  quite  a  suitable  pres- 
ent for  a  dutiful  son  to  make  to  a  parent 
on  a  birth-day  or  other  season  of  fes- 
tivity ;  and  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  see 
in  well-furnished  houses,  one  or  more 
handsome  coffins,  placed  in  conspicuous 
parts  of  the  rooms — not  to  keep  death 
always  in  view,  but  simply  that  one  may 
feel  sure  that  suitable  provision  is  made 
for  the  body  afler  death  as  well  as  before. 
After  the  body  is  laid  in  the  coffin,  a 
plate  is  placed  on  the  lid,  containing  the 
Dame  and  age,  and  sometimes  the  inscrip- 
tion that  is  designed  for  the  tomb-stone. 
Thus  encoffined  the  body  lies  in  state  for 
several  days,  during  which  period  the 
relatives  surround  it,  and  weep  and  be- 
wail his  departure  in  most  piteous  tonee, 
though  far  less  boisterously  than  some  of 
those  already  referred  to  in  these  pages. 
But  this  regard  to  decorum  is  not  main- 
tained when  the  time  arrives  for  the  bu- 
rial. Here  the  oriental  fancy  for  show 
and  parade  triumphs  over  good  sense  and 
good  taste;  and  the  same  profusion  of 
ornaments,  the  same  deafening  din  of 
noisy  instruments,  characterize  the  scene 
as  in  the  cases  before  cited. 

The  procession  is  headed  by  a  band, 
whose  combined  efforts  on  gong,  tom-tom, 
cymbal,  and  triangle,  produce  a  din  more 
insufferable  than  the  horrid  screech  of  a 
pair  of  infuriated  cats,  or  the  hideous 
yells  of  the  prowling  jackall.  After  the 
musicians,  (if  these  nefarious  disturbers 
of  the  public  peace  are  entitled  to  such  a 
designation,)  come  the  bearers  of  the  Hags 
and  pennants,  on  which  are  inscribed  in 
enormous  characters,  the  virtues,  real  or 
imaginary,  of  the  deceased,  hb  titles, 


offices,  &c.  Then  follow  miniature  altars, 
curtained  round  with  tinsel  paper,  inside 
of  which  are  placed  barbecued  pigs,  (the 
Celestial's  special  delight,)  poultry  of  va- 
rious kinds,  fantastically  dressed  to  rep- 
resent Budhist  Priests,  boiled  rice,  fruits, 
cakes,  and  sweetmeats,  in  endless  variety 
and  abundance,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
tobacco,  betel-nut,  and  cigars.  Next  to 
these  offerings  comes  the  coffin,  with  sev- 
eral Priests  at  the  head,  and  immediately 
in  the  rear,  the  wives,  children,  and  other 
relatives  of  the  deceased,  all  clothed  in 
loose  garments  of  sack-cloth,  confined  at 
the  waist  by  hempen  girdles,  and  their 
glossy  raven  hair,  usually  so  beautifully 
braided,  now  hanging  loose  and  dishev- 
eled over  their  shoulders.  Hired  mournr 
ers  also  mingle  with  the  others,  and  add 
their  piercing  wails  and  horrid  ditties  to 
the  din  created  by  the  band. 

When  the  procession  reaches  the  place 
of  interment,  the  body  is  placed  under  a 
temporary  shed  that  has  been  erected  for 
the  purpose,  near  the  grave;  and  the 
fruits,  meats,  &c.,  in  a  similar  ^ne  at  a 
little  distance.  These  are  brought  here 
merely  for  consecration,  and  are  after- 
wards conveyed  back  to  the  former  resi- 
dence of  the  dead  man,  to  embellish  the 
feast  that  is  always  held  there  after  the 
interment  is  concluded. 

Many  ceremonies  are  performed  previ- 
ous to  depositing  the  coffin  in  its  last  re- 
ceptacle. First  j OS-sticks  are  lighted, 
waved  to  and  fro  over  the  coffin,  and  then 
stuck  in  the  ground,  all  around  that  and 
the  grave :  then  suits  of  clothes  made  en- 
tirely of  paper  are  burned  and  thrown 
into  the  grave  that  the  fumes  may  ascend 
to  heaven  and  furnish  clothing  for  the  de- 
parted in  the  next  state;  then  rice  is 
poured  down  at  each  end,  and  then  water. 
After  this  the  body  is  lowered  to  its  final 
resting  place,  and  sprinkled  over  vrith 
lime ;  jars  containing  rice,  pork,  and 
fruits,  are  placed  at  the  head  and  feet ; 
and  gilt  papers  are  lighted  and  thrown 
on  the  cufiin,  to  drive  off  evil  spirits,  and 
to  be  converted  into  money  to  pay  the 
ferryman's  fare  over  the  Chinese  Styx, 
to  the  pleasant  groves  and  flowery  plains 
beyond.  •Various  prayers  are  next  said 
by  the  clergy,  while  the  laity  prostrate 
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themselves  in  adoration;  and  cosh*  are 
distributed  by  the  Priests,  and  eagerly 
scrambled  for  by  the  people,  who  believe 
that  it  is  an  omen  for  good  to  obtain  one 
of  these  coins.  After  this  the  grave  is 
filled  up,  a  fresh,  and  if  possible  a  still 
louder  lamentation  is  wailed  forth,  and 
then  the  whole  party  adjourn  to  the  other 
shed  to  witness  the  consecration  of  the 
delicacies  of  which  they  are  afterwards 
to  pairtake  at  the  former  home  of  the 
dead  man. 

For  this  act  of  consecration,  a  small 
idol  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
incense  sticks  are  lighted  and  deposited 
before  it,  and  then  the  Priests  mumble 
out  a  succession  of  stupid  prayers  which 
neither  themselves  nor  their  auditors  are 
thinking  of,  or  caring  for.  The  ceremony 
is  ctmcluded  by  one  unanimous  prostra- 
tion, and  then  the  entire  company  repair 
to  the  house  of  the  feast.  Here  eating, 
drinking,  and  revelry  are  kept  up  for  the 
entire  night,  after  which  things  return 
to  their  old  routine,  and  all  moves  on  as 
before. 

Once  a  year  the  grave  is  re-visited,  and 
fresh  offerings  of  food,  incense,  gilt  pa- 
pers, and  paper  clothes  are  burned  to  the 
manes  of  the  departed.  The  burial 
places  are  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  gen- 
erally occupying  pleasant  sites  on  shady 
hill- sides  or  in  picturesque  groves,  they 
form  not  an  uninteresting  feature  in  a 
Chinese  landscape,  especially  to  the  for- 
eign tourist.  Flowers  rare  and  beautiful, 
of  such  gorgeous  tints  as  can  be  devel- 
oped only  beneath  those  sunny  tfkies, 
twine  their  luxuriant  branches  around 
every  tomb,  a  beauteous  mingling  of  life 
and  death,  decay  and  reppiduction — and 
the  very  atmosphere  lulls  you  by  its  soft 
perfume  into  a  dreamy  forgetfulness  of 
the  realities  of  sober  life,  from  which 
you  are  loath  to  awake — longing  almost 
to  lay  yourself  down  forever  amid  so 
much  beauty,  and  fragrance,  and  peace. 

The  tombs  are  shaped  exactly  in  the 
form  of  Omega,  the  last  letter  of  the 
Greek  alphabet,  which  may  possibly  have 
been  selected  to  symbolize  the  grave  as 


the  termination  of  man's  earthly  career^ 
since  that  letter,  we  know,  was  generally 
used  by  the  Greeks  themselves  to  signify 
the  end.  May  not  the  Chinese  have  bor- 
rowed the  type  from  them  ?  And  what  a 
field  is  here  opened  for  speculative  fancy ; 
a  field  we  dare  not  enter  upon  here,  lesi 
the  present  article,  already  too  long, 
should  grow  beyond  the  patience  of  our 
readers.  We  leave,  therefore,  the  subject 
for  themselves  to  pursue  at  will.  It 
forms  at  least  a  curious  coincidence,  if 
nothing  more. 

The  manner  of  burning  the  dead  b» 
practised  by  the  Siamese,  Cingalese, 
Cambojians,  and  many  others  of  the 
Budhisl  nations  of  Southern  Asia,  has 
been  already  given  in  the  preceding  por^ 
tion  of  this  article,  and  it  now  remains 
for  us  only  to  notice  some  of  the  festivi- 
ties  that  precede  and  acoompany  the  act 
of  incineration. 

These  consist  of  theatrical  representa- 
tions, trials  of  strength  by  single  oorabat, 
mock  battles,  the  national  games,  feats  of 
jugglery,  songs  and  dances  innumerable, 
and  a  varied  and  brilliant  display  of  fire 
works.  In  the  drama,  both  tragedy  and 
comedy  are  duly  represented,  bat  among 
the  exclusives  of  uppertendom  the  foT' 
mer  always  takes  precedence.  In  every 
funeral  of  note,  the  plays  are  written  es- 
pecially for  the  occasion — cast  with  ths 
utmost  regard  to  effective  representation, 
and  the  whole  r6le  carried  out  in  such 
manner  as  to  display  to  advantage  the 
person  and  character  of  the  deceased. 
The  hero  or  heroine  is  always  the  person 
whose  funeral  rites  are  being  celebrated, 
and  the  plot  of  the  piece  is  an  exaggerated 
epitome  of  his  personal  adventures. 
Where  the  life  of  the  individual  has  been 
too  short  or  too  nneventful  to  furnish  ths 
requisite  amoont  of  spicy  narrative,  the 
inventive  brain  of  the  imaginative  orien- 
tal readily  fills  out  the  picture — ^though 
sometimes  in  a  manner  so  malapropi^  as 
to  remind  one  of  the  trite  remark  that  if 
most  persons  could  read  the  inscriptions 
on  their  own  tomb-stones,  they  would  be 
fully  persuaded  that   by  some  misiaks 


*  The  smallest  copper  coin  used  in  China,  and  worth  ^  of  a  cent.r— AuTBoa. 
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they  had  been  deposited  in  the  wrong 
graves. 

In  the  trials  of  strength  or  prowess  by 
single  combat,  one  of  the  combatants  is 
supposed  to  personate  the  deceased,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  latter  to  inhabit  for  the 
time  being,  the  body  of  the  hero  of  the 
day.  For  with  true  oriental  politeness, 
the  Tiotor  on  such  occasions,  always 
yields  the  palm  to  the  dead,  and  declares 
himself  wholly  indebted  for  success  to 
the  skill  and  prowess  of  the  disembodied 
spirit.  Sometimes  the  combatants  are  so 
equally  matched,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
issue  seems  uncertain,  and  victory  to 
poise  on  uncertain  wing  between  the 
two.  Whilst  this  is  the  case,  no  one  ven- 
tures an  opinion  as  to  which  personates 
the  deceased,  but  the  moment  one  is  un- 
horsed or  disarmed,  the  deafening  plau- 
dits of  the  multitude  proclaim  the  victor 
as  the  impersonation  of  the  departed,  and 
M  such  he  receives  the  congratulations  of 
the  spectators. 

The  national  games,  feats  of  jugglery, 
A;e.,  have  been  so  fully  described  in  a  for- 
mer article,*  that  it  is  deemed  wholly  unne- 
cessary to  repeat  them  in  this  connection* 
These  games  are  the  same,  whether  the 
concomitants  of  a  wedding  or  a  funeral, 
a  religious  celebration  or  a  national  festi- 
val* One  only  will  be  here  referred  to, 
and  that  is  of  a  character  so  unique,  and 
so  purely  oriental,  that  it  needs  to  be  wit- 
nessed for  its  merits  to  be  duly  apprecia- 
ted. Two  enormous  lanterns  of  oiled 
silk,  elaborately  painted,  are  so  con- 
structed as  accurately  to  resemble,  one 
an  alligator,  and  the  other  a  dragon  or 
sea-serpent.  These  are  brilliantly  lighted 
from  within,  and  each  is  occupied  by  a 
man,  who,  wholly  concealed  from  view, 
goides  the  movements  of  the  animal  he 
inhabits,  and  thrusts  a  drawn  sword  from 
time  to  time,  at  his  adversary,  from  its 
wide-spread  jaws.  These  monsters  first 
glide  noiselessly  into  the  arena,  and  then 
after  a  rapid  survey  of  the  ground,  rush 
furiously  upon  each  other,  darting  fire- 
rockets  from  their  eyes,  spouting  forth 
flames  and  smoke  from  expanded  nostrils 


and  fiery  jaws,  and  uttering  such  deep, 
unearthly  yells  as  seem  to  issue  from 
some  subterranean  vault,  and  cause  the 
very  earth  to  quake  beneath  their  feet. 
As  soon  as  one  triumphs,  he  leaps  upon 
his  discomfited  foe,  and  with  curses  loud 
and  deep,  both  rush  from  the  stage  into 
impenetrable  darkness,  and  are  seen  no 
more.  But  with  their  exit,  you  observe 
a  dense  suioke  arising  on  the  stage,  and 
spreading  itself  far  and  wide  over  the 
assembled  masses,  while  horrid  fumes  of 
sulphur  choke  the  breath,  and  lead  to  the 
fearful  apprehension  that  Tartarus  has 
opened  wide  its  gaping  jaws,  in  which 
anon  you  may  be  engulfed.  But  these 
horrid  fears  subside  in  an  instant,  as  soft 
strains  of  ravishing  music  break  on  the 
enraptured  ear,  and  a  female  figure, 
graceful  and  beautiful  as  an  Houri  from 
the  Mohammedan's  voluptuous  paradise, 
glides  on  the  stage,  and  casts  herself, 
with  her  lute,  on  a  bed  of  fragrant  flow- 
ers, that  seem  to  have  sprung  up  by 
magic  at  her  feet — for  certainly  five  min- 
utes before  they  were  no  where  to  be 
seen.  Partly  in  song,  and  partly  in  grace- 
ful pantomime,  she  proclaims  herself  the 
vanquisher  of  both  serpent  and  alligator, 
and  the  liberator  of  the  spirit  of  the  do* 
parted  from  the  fangs  of  both.  Then 
with  a  joyous,  soul-breathing  sweetness, 
purporting  to  be  the  song  of  triumph 
from  the  disenthralled  captive,  the  lovely 
enchantress  disappears,  and  you  are  left 
in  dreamy  uncertainty  as  to  whether  the 
whole  is  not  an  illusion  of  your  own 
fancy,  or  whether  your  senses  have  been 
ravished  by  sights  and  sounds  from  Ely- 
sium itself. 

The  songs  and  dances  at  funerals,  as 
well  as  on  all  other  occasions,  are  of  a 
highly  voluptuous  character,  tending 
rather  to  excite  the  passions  than  to  pro- 
duce the  solemnity  appropriate  to  a  fune- 
ral. Indeed  the  whole  ceremonies,  from 
beginning  to  end,  would  seem  to  us  to  do 
violence  to  all  the  better  feelings  of  hu- 
manity, and  to  be  the  very  reverse  of  our 
ideas  of  propriety.  But  "c2e  gusiHnu  nam 
dispuiandum" — and  our  antipodes,  hav«» 


*  So.  Lit.  Messenger  for  May,  1857. 
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we  may  suppose,  the  same  legitimate 
right  to  sing  and  dance  as  an  exhibition 
of  grief,  as  we  have  to  weep.  Assuredly 
our  funerals  would  seem  to  them  as  want- 
ing in  respect  to  the  dead,  as  theirs  ap- 
pear to  us  assuredly  noisy  and  pompous. 
Our  tomb-siones,  on  the  contrary,  are 
often  the  severest  libels  on  modesty,  com' 
mon  sense  and  propriety,  whilst  the  in- 
scriptions on  the  urns  in  which  they  de- 
posit the  ashes  of  the  dead,  are  charac- 
terized by  the  most  touching  simplicity 
and  yearning  tenderness.  "  My  moth- 
er,"— "  the  flower  that  lay  in  my  bosom," 
— **  the  true  heart  where  once  nestled  the 
now  desolate  wife," — **  a  withered  bud,'' 
— "  my  only  loved," — "  earth's  fairest 
flower," — **  the  sun  of  my  life," — "  the 
joy  of  the  harem," — "  the  light  that  illu- 
mined my  darkness," — "  pure  as  the  dew 
drow,"— or  "sleep  sweetly," — with  the 
name  and  age  of  the  deceased,  are  often 
the  only  inscriptions  on  these  massive 
urns  of  purest  gold.  Do  they  not  speak 
Yolumes  of  the  yearning  fondness  that 
follows  the  loved  one  even  beyond  the 
tomb,  and  would  sacredly  shelter  the  fond 
memories  of  the  past  in  the  heart's  dear- 
est sanctuary,  within  whose  jealousy- 
guarded  portals  the  stranger  may  not 
intrude  f 

Strangely  touching  is  the  sight  of  death 
beneath  those  sunny  skies,  where  all 
around  is  so  redolent  with  life,  and  joy, 
and  beauty ;  and  despite  all  our  western 
prejudices  against  many  of  their  ceremo- 
nies, yet  it  seems  sweet  to  lay  one  down 
to  die,  amid  the  perennial  flowers  and 
fadeless  verdure  of  those  glorious  climes. 
As  one  would  choose  to  die  amid  the 
flowers  of  summer  rather  than  the  frosts 
of  winter — in  the  noon-tide  vigour  of  life's 
proud  maturity  rather  than  in  the  con- 
scious feebleness  of  age — so  it  would 
seem  sweeter  to  lay  one  down  for  his  last, 
long  sleep,  beneath  cloudless  skies,  where 
the  joyous  carol  of  the  bird  never  ceases, 
nor  autumn  covers  over  earth  with  her 
sere  and  yellow  leaf,  than  amid  the  frosts 
and  snows,  and  pelting  storms  of  our 
colder  clime.  Yes !  "  sleep  sweetly," 
gentle  spirits  of  those  sunny  lands— rest 
calmly  in  your  shady  groves,  enshrined 
in  the  fond  memories  of  loving  hearts, 


and  let  the  hopeful  resurgam  be  written 
on  each  costly  urn,  or  sheltered  tomb, 
where  repose  your  ashes  till  the  Kesur- 
rection  Morn. 

In  speaking  of  burning  the  dead,  we 
alluded  casually  to  the  prevalent  custom 
of  relatives  tossing  bundles  of  clothing 
over  the  fire  that  is  consuming  the  body 
of  the  deceased.  This  is  not  an  unmean- 
ing ceremony ;  but  a  sort  of  necromancy 
by  which  they  would  peer  into  the  un- 
seen future,  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
fate  of  the  loved  and  mourned. 

All  Budhists  believe  in  transmigration, 
or  the  passing  of  the  soul  from  one  state 
of  existence  to  another ;  and  their  sacred 
books  tell  them  that  six  iirMs  at  least,  the 
souls  of  even  the  best  and  purest,  must 
cross  the  fiery  gulf  that  separates  this 
state  of  being  from  the  nighan  for  which 
they  pine— the  Elysian  fields,  where 
shady  groves,  fadeless  flowers,  and  dream- 
less slumbers  await  the  faithful.  Should 
an  individual  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of 
Budhistic  law,  the  number  of  his  terms 
of  probation  is  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  magnitude  of  the  offence,  often 
reaching  to  hundreds,  and  even  thousands 
of  states  of  being,  till  by  oft-repeated 
trial  and  suffering,  the  soul  is  purged 
from  sin,  and  rendered  meet  for  the 
abodes  of  the  blessed. 

But  six  times  at  least,  the  soul  most 
have  inhabited  an  earthly  body,  before  it 
can  be  admitted  to  that  state  of  perfeol 
rest;  and  if  in  tossing  the  bundles  of 
clothing  across  the  funeral  pyre,  they  fall 
not  a  single  time,  the  survivors  believe 
that  it  is  an  indication  that  the  deceased 
has  passed  his  hut  ordeal,  and  is  then 
safely  housed  from  every  future  storm. 
But  if  the  bundles  fill,  they  read  in  it 
an  omen  of  farther  states  of  trial  or  pro- 
bation, and  just  as  many  as  is  indicated 
by  the  number  of  failures  in  tossing  the 
bundles.  It  is,  to  them,  "  no  child's 
play,"  as  many  travellers  have  termed  it, 
but  matter  of  the  gravest  moment — of 
most  heart-thrilling  interest — and  its  re- 
sults are  watched  with  the  most  intense 
anxiety. 

In  this  ceremony,  may  probably  be 
found  the  reason  why  a  Budhist  never 
engages  in  any  game  that  requires  a  ba*' 
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or  other  object  to  he  caught  in  the  hands. 
To  him  SDcfa  pastimes  would  be  sacrile- 
gious— a  profane  trifling  with  a  thing 
•aored. 

Saoh  are  the  views  and  practtces  of 
llieee  strange  people — nnmeaning  indeed 
10  oe,  but  to  them  rife  with  interest ;  and 


probably  not  more  unacoonntable  to  a 
European  than  many  of  our  customs  to 
an  Asiatic.  Would  that  their  ignoraaoe 
and  infatuation  led  them  into  no  more 
Tenial  errors — errors  whose  results  ex- 
tend beyond  the  tomb,  and  inyolye  the 
eternal  well-being  of  the  immortal  soul. 


GimmoBo',  Alabama,  March  l^th,  1859. 


THE  SONG  OF  LORONNAYE. 

To  sing  a  song  of  Loronnaye 

lis  all  that  now  remains  for  me — 
To  cheer  me  on  my  iainting  way, 
Direct  me  o'er  this  dreary  sea  : 
To  sing  that  song,  once  more  my  heart 
Must  throb  against  its  better  part, 
And  close  its  eyes  to  hope  and  day, 
Thinking  of  him  who  passed  away, 

The  pearl  of  splendcNir,  Loronnaye! 

How  I  did  love  him !  Crawling  honrs 
Bear  witness  how  I  pined  and  moaned, 

When  summer  langhed  in  leaves  and  floweri. 
When  wirter  wrapped  the  shivering  ground 

In  his  white  shroud.    'Twns  in  the  spring 

He  left*  me  hopeless — glittering 

In  silver  armour,  .like  the  day 

The  fount  of  joy,  from  far  away. 

That  came  to  strike  on  Loronnaye. 


The  amber  clouds  deep  in  the  west. 

Died  dolphin-like  in  roseate  gleams. 
The  dove  was  moaning  in  her  nest, 

The  shadows  creeping  o*er  the  streams 
And  mountain  side^,  what  time  he  went, 
Leaving  my  soul  with  anguish  rent — 
And  all  the  face  of  nature  lay 
Wrapped  in  a  vapor  cold  and  pray^ 
Then  when  I  lost  my  Loronnaye* 
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He  stood  against  the  hanging  blae 

Like  a  bright  star  in  azure  skies—- 
His  smile  so  noble,  fond  and  true, 
The  joy  of  combat  in  his  eyes  I 
And  as  that  smile  shone  down  on  me, 
On  heart  and  soul  with  agony 
Surcharged — ^blind  in  the  dazzling  ray, 
I  moaned — Oh !  do  not  go  away, 
My  life,  my  spirit,  Loronnaye ! 

He  struck  his  sword-hilt  with  his  glove. 

His  iron  heel  rang  clear  and  free ; 
'^What  hold  me  here,  my  gentle  dove. 
When  Arthur  bends  beside  the  sea 
Like  a  great  forest  pine,  and  stands 
With  quivering  knees  and  fainting  hands, 
Ready  to  yield  and  pass  away 
For  want  of  me  in  that  mellay  i" 

So  spoke,  so  went  my  Loronnaye. 

The  trumpet  sounded — clashing  hooves 

Were  on  the  court-yard :  Oliviere, 
His  other  heart — two  mighty  loves 

Joined  in  one  breast — called  to  him  dear-— 
**  Thou  Loronnaye !  the  battle  now 
Is  roaring  past  the  mountain's  brow 
In  Lyonnesse,  and  there  to-day 
Does  kingly  Arthur  fiercely  pray 

For  aid  from  mighty  Loronnaye.*^ 

^was  said — and  turning  in  his  pride — 

A  kiss  left  on  my  cheek  of  flame — 
He  went,  and  from  the  mountain  side 

My  hero  never  came  again ! 
Struck  down  by  something  mightier  far 
Than  foeman  in  the  ranks  of  war. 
His  gaze  fixed  on  the  god  of  day. 
He  gave  his  noble  life  away. 

My  other  life,  my  Loronaaye. 

But  still  he  lives  for  roe  in  dreams, 

He  visits  me  in  happy  sleep. 
His  clear,  sod  eye  upon  me  beams. 

He  smiles  :  I  oAen  wake  to  weep. 
The  earth  seems  like  a  dungeon  dark, 
My  life  a  dreary  storm-tossed  bark — 
Black  is  the  light  of  the  bright  day. 
With  shuddering  pain  I  mrn  away. 
Seeking  for  Loronnaye  1 
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THOUGHT. 


What  18  Thought  ?  Reasoning,  sentient 
being — mode  in  the  image  of  God— en- 
dowed with  immortal  powers — what  is 
this  little  stream  winding  through  thy 
life?  breathing  out  in  sunshine  and  in 
shade — at  midnight  and  at  noon  day — in 
the  busy  marts  of  trade,  or  the  deep  soli- 
tude of  the  closet — bearing  Peace  upon 
its  waters,  or  lashing  its  waves  to  fury  in 
thy  breast?  Thou  answerest  "Thought," 
Tet  what  is  thought?  A  gleam  of  the 
lightning's  quivering  wing?  A  spark 
from  the  Promethean  fires  of  Heaven? 
A  ray  from  the  Throne  of  the  Infinite 
Glory  ?  A  breath  from  the  Triune  Deity 
on  High  ?  Who  may  analyze  its  being, 
or  seek  to  grasp  its  form  ?  Invisibly  it 
oometh,  invisibly  it  passeth  on  its  way, 
but  its  footprints  are  written  on  the  soul, 
and  its  echo  is  in  the  life  of  man.  In 
the  Ijand  of  Shadows  it  has  its  being, 
and  noiseless  and  shapeless  is  its  busy 
moving — but  it  cometh  to  aZ/,  sparkling 
with  dew  from  the  River  of  Life,  or 
burning  with  fire  from  the  Regions  of 
Death.  Borne  upon  the  wing  of  Hopd  it 
oometh  to  the  youth  on  the  threshold  of 
life— spanning  with  rainbow  hues  the 
stream  of  his  destiny,  across  whose 
waters  Honour  and  Fame  have  spun  their 
cobweb  glories,  and  he  speedeth  on  to 
the  years  of  his  manhood,  knowing 
Thought  only  as  a  form  of  beauty.  To 
the  man  it  comes,  and  it  calleth  up  the 
past,  and  maketh  the  pleasures  of  his 
childhood  seem  trivial  and  worthless,  and 
the  dreams  of  his  youth  grow  cold  in  its 
torchlight.  Then  it  leadeth  him  beside 
the  graves  of  his  buried  joys,  whilst  its 
touch  awakening  the  dead  maketh  them 
to  walk  with  him  once  more  upon  the 
earth.  Or  perchance  it  points  towards 
the  setting  of  Life's  Sun,  and  biddeth 
him  work  on  whilst  the  day  lasts,  that  he 
may  go  at  its  close  with  a  crown  of  glory 
to  his  rest. 

Soft,  sweet,  and  pure  as  the  whispers 
of  a  first  affection  it  stealeth  to  the 
maiden's  heart,  vrreathes  her  young  life 
with  flowers,  strews  her  pathway  with 
brightness,  and  encircles  with  its  halo  of 
peace  her  bridal  vow.    Blessed  if  it  go 


with  her  thus  through  life — thrice  blessed 
if  her  Hope  never  be  less  joyous,  her 
Faith  never  change  save  to  full  fruition. 

To  the  rich  it  comes,  and  its  voice 
lures  them  from  the  contemplation  of 
self,  and  bids  them  go  forth  from  their 
luxurious  homes,  spreading  comfort  and 
light  upon  the  earth — and  its  strain  in 
their  hearts  hath  a  note  from  the  Angel's 
Song,  its  smile  a  ray  from  the  Seraphim's 
wing  as  the  blessing  of  the  poor  ascend- 
eth  to  heaven. 

To  the  captive  it  comes,  and  its  magic 
glass  brings  the  loved  ones  of  home  to 
his  longing  gaxe — and  the  clasp  of  his 
wife's  familiar  hand,  the  thrill  of  his 
children's  embrace  is  felt  by  him  in  his 
prison  cell. 

To  the  doomed  it  comes,  and  amid  the 
writhings  of  remorse,  the  torture  of 
guilt,  the  agonising  certainty  of  a  male- 
factor's doom,  its  little  wand  lifteth  the 
veil  of  the  Future — its  "  still  small  voice" 
whispers  of  a  Tribunal  where  repentance 
may  avail,  and  the  Blood  of  Atonement 
may  be  the  sinner's  plea — where  He  who 
''gave  His  life  a  ransom  for  many"  mak- 
eth intercession  with  a  Judge  whoso 
"  darling  attribute"  is  Mercy. 

To  the  Christian  it  comes,  and  who 
shall  count  up  its  treasures  or  fathom  its 
secret  springs,  who  shall  tell  its  bright- 
ness or  stay  its  arrowy  flight? 

A  whisper  from  Uie  God-head  caught, 
It  comes  to  his  soul  with  blessings  fraught, 

and  his  life  may  be  weary,  and  his  hearth- 
stone silent,  and  his  lot  meted  out  with 
the  children  of  sorrow — Poverty  may 
bring  its  thousand  burdens — Ptun  and 
Sickness  may  wear  away  his  strength — 
Envy,  Hatred,  and  Malice  may  dog  his 
steps  with  their  petty,  poisonous  wrongs 
— Riches  and  Pleasure  may  spread  their 
temptations  in  his  path,  or  Death  may 
bear  away  his  loved  until  he  hath  nought 
left  to  cling  to  on  the  wide,  wide  Earth — 
and  the  first  crushing  anguish  of  his  woe 
may  even  wring  from  his  heart  the  cry, 
"  my  burden  is  greater  than  I  can  bear," 
yet  Thought  shall  rise  like  a  star  from 
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the  deep  waters — ^forms  from  the  unseen 
world  shall  fill  his  soul  with  companion- 
ship— light  from  the  Great  White  Throne 
shall  illumine  the  darkness — ^Faith  shall 
spring  triumphant  o'er  the  grave— its 
Toice  shall  tell  of  the  Resurrection  morn 
—its  Hope  shall  point  to  the  Son  of  Man 
with  His  Holy  Angels  around  Him — and 
he  shall  forget  his  anguish  in  the  Thoughjl 
that  there  is  a  home  where  there  is  no 
parting — there  is  a  land  where  "  sorrow 
and  sighing  flee  away/'  and  in  the  "green 
pastures,  and  heside  the  still  water,"  of 


whose  far  off  shore  "  eye  hath  not  seen 
nor  ear  heard  what  God  has  prepared  for 
them  that  love  Him" — when  they  have 
been  faithful  unto  the  end,  and  have 
passed  through  the  Night  of  Death,  to 
the  Easter  Morning  of  Everlasting  Life. 
Oh,  Thought  I  busy  Thought,  revel  on 
in  thy  power,  and  measure  thyself  only 
by  thy  Infinite  Source.  The  never-dying 
soul  is  thy  resting  place — the  immortal 
mind  thy  throne — and  there  shalt  thou 
forever  reign  coeval  with  thy  God. 

ViOLlT. 


•  *> 


MEMENTOS  FROM  A  LADY'S  MEMORANDUM  BOOK. 


OBNXBALS  OF  TORE. 

Phocion,  an  able  General  and  an  Orator,  a  man  of  talents  without  ambition — intelli- 
gent in  speaking,  firm  in  principle,  upright  in  conduct,  and  unmoved  by  disapprobation 
and  applause. 

Chares  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  but  was  an  unskilful  General  and  a  knave.  By  bis 
example  be  taught  the  Athenian  youth  openly  to  profess  corruption. 

Timoleon,  a  Corinthian  General,  having  sacrificed  his  brother,  for  what  he  deemed 
the  welfare  of  his  country,  voluntarily  exiled  himself  for  twenty  years,  when  he  was 
recalled  and  sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Syracasans,  whom  he  delivered  from  the  yoke  of 
Diogenes  the  Younger,  and  at  the  same  time  from  the  Leontines  and  Carthagenians. 
The  Syracusans  afterwards  revered  him  and  expressed  their  gratitude  for  his  services, 
by  decreeing  him  an  •  elegant  residence  in  their  capital,  and  a  summer  retreat  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  by  consulting  him  in  all  affairs  of  importance.  While  living,  the 
Sicilians  celebrated  his  birth-day  by  festivals,  and  resolved  that  in  time  of  war  they 
would  never  fail  to  request  a  commander  from  Corinth  in  compliment  to  him.  They  be- 
wailed his  death,  and  instituted  games  in  honour  of  him.  Timoleon  merited  these  pro- 
ceedings, for  he  was  virtuous,  brave  and  wise,  and  gained  the  hearts  of  all  that  knew 
him. 

Thucydides  lived  about  the  time  of  Theodotus,  and  was  about  eighteen  years  younger 
than  he.  He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and  an  able  General  in  her  service ;  but  the 
Lacedemonian  Commander,  Brasides,  having  surprised  Amphipolis,  although  Thucydides 
was  not  to  blame,  his  countrymen,  with  their  usual  ingratitude  and  injustice,  banished 
him.  In  his  exile  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  First  War,  and  Twenty  Years  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War.  He  is  a  strict  adherent  to  the  truth,  and  is  more  careful  to  instruct 
than  to  please.    This  history  has  been  continued  by  Xenophon  in  an  excellent  manner. 
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REVOLUTIONARY   LETTERS. 

RiCBMOHD,  April,  1859. 
John  R.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Dear  Sir — I  send  you  some  Revolutionary  letters,  written  by  Richard  Kidder  Meade, 
General  Lincoln,  and  others,  to  General  Everard  Meade,  of  "the  Hermitage,"  in  Amelia 
County.  They  were  placed  in  my  hands  for  publication  by  the  gentleman  from  who^e 
collection  they  are  taken ;  and  I  think  that  yo^  will  find  them  both  curious  and  valuable, 
in  their  bearing,  upon  tlie  events  which  they  refer  to. 

I  offer  them  to  the  Messenger,  and  am 

Yours,  very  tnily, 

•  J.  E.  C. 


Hbab  Quarters,  Wilminoton,  ) 
Sept.  1st,  1777.         J 

DsAi  Bro. 

I  wrote  yea  once  since  yon  left  Camp, 
and  now  a  second  time — not  a  line  from 
yea :  I  do  not  wish  yon  to  be  troubled 
with  too  constant  a  correspondence,  a 
letter  now  and  then  will  content  me,  but 
one  on  your  arrival  would  have  afforded 
ne  singular  satisfaction,  from  your  state 
of  Body,  after  a  long  journey  ;  the  situ- 
ation you  met  with  your  family  in,  too, 
would  gratify  my  anxiety,  as  I  seldom 
hear  of  them.  I  cannot  but  expect  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  you  before  this  ar- 
rives. 

A  few  days  past  I  beard  from  Butler. 
Tour  old  Friend,  the  Gen'l,  and  himself 
were  (manuscript  defaced]  he  will,  with 
other  Gen'l  officers,  conduct  our  affairs  in 
that  Quarter  [manuscript  defaced]  de- 
•truction  of  Burgoyne's  army;  of  late 
matters  [manuscript  defaced]  successfull 
blows  that  have  been  struck,  have  been 
reversed,  by  every  happy  appearance. 
The  militia  have  tum'd  out  with  spirit — 
the  Indians  rather  on  our  side,  or  gone 
home  (the  few  left)  after  the  slaughter 
made  among  them.  Their  loss  in  differ- 
ent actions,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
taken,  cannot  be  much  less  than  2,000 ; 
a  pretty  good  reduction  of  that  army. 

Gen'l  Howe  landed  a  few  miles  below 
the  Head  of  £Ik  the  25th  inst,  after 
coasting  along  the  Bay  and  making 
feints,  in  hopes  to  deceive  and  mislead 
us ;  but  these  schemes  are  baffled — they 
find  us  in  front  ready  to  oppose  them 
should  they  attempt  Philadelphia.  The 
Divisions  bore  and  in  the  neighbourhood, 


are  Green's,  Stephen's,  Lincoln's,  Ster- 
ling's, Sullivan's,  Nash's  Brigade,  and 
militia  by  thousands.  Since  the  land- 
ing of  the  Enemy  we  have  in  possession. 
Prisoners  and  Deserters,  about  60.  One 
roan  only  has  deserted  from  us,  and  one 
Light-Horse  they  have  taken,  without 
the  rider,  he  escnp'd.  H.  Lee  is  at  his 
old  business,  detach'd  to  make  observa- 
tions, and  pick  up  prisoners,  in  which  he 
has  succeeded  well,  but  had  nearly  been 
paid  for  it,  as  they  made  a  push  at  him 
the  day  before  yesterday  with  a  superior 
force,  horse  and  foot — and  as  I  hear,  his 
horse  fell,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  with 
the  loss  of  his  cap.    He  is  a  fine  fellow 

for  this  business The  enemy 

plunder  as  usual,  but  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  say  the  Inhabitants  above  them  have, 
with  spirit,  driven  off  their  stocks,  re- 
mov'd  their  Familys,  and  boldly  taken 
up  their  Muskets.  This,  I  fancy,  must 
discourage  Mr.  Howe,  tho'  he  has  friends, 
you  know,  below  him :  however,  he  has 
Enemies  enough,  I  hope,  beyond  a  doubt, 
to  repulse  him  whenever  ho  begins  his 
March ;  he  now  lies  at  and  about  the 
Town  of  Elk. 

As  the  Post  does  not  go  off  untill  to- 
morrow or  next  dny,  I  shall  not  seal  this, 
lest  I  mny  be  able  to  give  you  something 
interesting,  should  I  have  time  to  do  it, — 
and  for  the  present  must  remind  you  of 
my  Horses,  as  the  sorrel  will  not  keep 
his  fiesh,  and  you  know  the  mare  alone 
is  not  equal  to  the  service  my  horses  must 
now  undergo,  which  is  much  more  than 
usual.  Claiborne,  too,  presses  me  for  the 
sorrel,  whom  I  shall  [manuscript  defaced] 
me  one.    I  must  beg  you'll  endeavour  to 
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get  [manuscript  defaced  |  remember  m  j 
request,  Uie  one  to  be  as  iine  (manuscript 
defaced]  as  jou  can  get,  the  other  a  ser- 
viceable Nag,  that  I  may  ride  upon  a 
pinch. 

Butler  wrote  Kennon,  if  I  remember 
right,  to  collect  and  pay  some  money  to 
Markham  and  Col.  Craig  fur  you.  This 
I  shall  do  without  waiting  for  any  oolleo- 
iion,  and  I  should  have  been  glad  you'd 
desir-d  me  to  have  done  so  when  we 
parted.  .  .  .  An  express  says  they 
are  at  it  below — shall  give  you  something 
in  a  P.  S.,  and  conclude  here,  wishing 
you  all  health  and  Happiness. 
I  am,  My  D'r  Eve'd, 
Your  most  Affect'te  Bro'r 

and  Sincere  Friend, 

R.  K.  Meabb. 

3rd  Sept  Wepnesdat  Morn'g. 

P.  S.  Since  writing  the  above  we  have 
Letters  from  Gen'l  Gates  enclosing  copy 
of  a  letter  from  Gen'l  Arnold,  Dated  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  informing  that  on  his  ap- 
proach to  reinforce  Col.  Ganswert,  the 
Enemy  retreated  with  the  utmost  precipi- 
tation, leaving  Tents,  Ammunition,  Pro- 
visions, and  immense  quantity  of  Ba;;- 
gage  behind.  Col.  Ganswert  sent  a  light 
Party  after,  who  took  4  Howitzer,  several 
Prisoners,  and  many  Deserters  came  into 
them.  Gen'l  Arnold,  on  their  retreat, 
too,  sent  off  a  party  of  Anida  Indians, 
who  are  true  to  ns,  and  500  Men  beside. 

Deserters  and  Prisoners  still  continue 
to  come  in.  You  may  have  heard  of 
Gen'l  Sullivan's  expedition  to  Staten 
Island,  and  I  can  only  tell  you  that  it 
was  no  groat  affair  to  us,  as  the  Enemy 
have  a  majority  of  Prisoners,  Major 
Tarlton  Woodson  of  the  number.  We 
got  a  good  deal  of  Baggage  and  some 
Arms.  Col.  Barton  is  a  Prisoner  of 
ours. 

My  horses. 


'  Valley  Forge,  June  14th,  '78. 

Dear  Bro. 

A  few  days  past  I  was  favoured  with  a 
Letter  from  Major  Rice,  enclosing  the 
one  I  now  send  you ;  t  wish  you  may  re- 


ceive it  safe  and  speedily,  knowing  the 
pleasure  it  will  afford  you  to  hear  from 
your  Friend,  and  so  good  a  mnn  as  Gen'l 
Lincoln.  I  am  informed  that  he  will 
again  have  the  perfect  use  of  the  Limb, 
and  perhaps  by  Sept.  next.  I  heartily 
wish  the  event  may  prove  it  so.-  Gen'l 
Arnold  has  been  in  Camp  for  some 
Weeks,  but  I  am  sorry  to  think  his  pros- 
pect of  even  saving  his  leg  is  not  certain ; 
he,  however,  dii>ccivers  amazing  fortitude, 
and  keeps  his  spirits  to  a  great  pitch. 
His  coming  from  home  was  an  imprudent 
step,  and  I  wish  it  may  not  have  added  to 
bis  danger.  They  are  two  valuable  offi- 
cers, whose  services  are  much  wanted  in 
this  Army. 

I  have  not  yet  seen  my  horse,  nor  even 
heard  that  he  is  on  his  way  ;  nor  has  Lee 
any  knowledge  of  F.  Thornton :  where  is 
he?  and  when  will  he  be  on? 

I  have  wrote  but  few  letters  of  late  to 
my  Friends — you  are  one  among  others 
omitted — and  may,  perhaps,  n<»t  have 
heard  from  good  authority  that  Philadel- 
phia is  to  be  evacuated  ;  it  most  certainly 
will  be  the  case,  and  would  have  taken 
place  before  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
arrival  of  the  commissioners  about  Ten 
Days  ago.  These  Gent  are,  Lord  Carlisle, 
a  macaroni ;  Mr.  Wm.  Eden,  a  Man  of 
Genius,  and  Bro.  to  the  lace  Gov.  of  Ma- 
ryland, and  Gov.  Johnston,  a  very  artful, 
'sensible  Scotchman — to  these,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  are  added  the  Comman- 
ders-in-chief of  the  Army  and  Navy ;  a 
Doct.  Ferguson  is  their  Secretary — a 
Gent'n  famed  for  his  extensive  abilities 
and  knowledge  of  the  world — he  is,  too, 
a  North  Britain.  The  present  Prospect 
of  affairs  affords  but  little  reason  to  ex- 
pect a  Bloody  campaign ;  every  piece  of 
intelligence  from  Britain  informs  us  that 
the  confusion  there  increases — the  mi- 
nority are  bold  beyond  conception,  and 
all  are  sick  of  the  War :  so  much  for  a 
vreak  King  and  rascally  Ministry.  I 
shall  not  be  surprized  to  hear  that  Howe 
is  put  to  death  by  the  populace  on  his 
arrival:  he  merits  this  punishment,  at 
least  from  us,  as  an  inhuman  Brute.  At 
length  our  Commipsary  of  Prisoners  has 
agreed  with  theirs  for  an  exchange* 
happy  this  for   our   poor  wretches,  so 
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many  of  whom  hare  perished  by  a  rigo- 
rous confinement.  During  this  winter  at 
least  50  of  our  officers  have  escaped  from 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  other  places ; 
80  much  for  Mr.  Howe's  Idea  of  Policy. 
About  100  Privates  not  long  past  con- 
trived means  to  get  out  of  the  new  Jail 
in  Phil'a.  Many  of  these  have  arrived 
here,  and  others  secreted  in  the  City  un* 
till  opportunities  of  a  full  escape  moy 
offer.  The  9th  V.  R.,  who  were  taken 
at  German  town,  behaved  as  Americans 
ought  to  do.  Out  of  150,  63  perished 
rather  than  enlist ;  6  enlisted,  every  man 
of  whom  have  since  come  out  I  shall 
never  forget  the  Virtue  and  firmness  of 
these  men.  Heaven  will  reward  them, 
and  I  wish  their  Country  would;  but 
Bed  time  approaches,  and  here  I  mast 
end,  with  my  Love  to  Molly  and  the 
children,  assuring  you  that  I  am,  with 
my  usual  attach  meat, 

Your  Friend  and  Bro'r, 

R.  K.  Meade. 


} 


Head  Quarters,  Brunswick, 
July  6th,  1778. 
Dear  Bro. 

Yesterday  Doct.  Rose  delivered  me  a 
letter  from  you,  and  told  me  he  had  a 
horse,' which  you  sent;  I  expect  to  see 
him  every  hour,  and  make  no  doubt  he 
will  answer  my  purpose.  Whenever  I 
meet  with  Frank  Thornton,  I  shall  speak 
to  him,  and  conduct  myself  towards  him 
as  a  Bro'r ;  his  disposition  and  connec- 
tion with  you  entitles  him  to  it;  and  you 
may  depend  I  shall  act  the  part  of  a 
friend,  tho'  am  apprehensive  I  shall  sel- 
dom meet  with  him. 

Your  Brotherly  and  truly  friendly 
offer  made  me,  of  a  part  of  your  posses- 
sions, I  shall  only  answer  by  saying,  that 
of  no  man  I  would  sooner  accept  a  service 
than  from  ray  Bro'r  £.  M.  I  cannot 
state  to  you  my  future  plans  until  we 
meet.  I  have,  'tis  true,  built  upon  my 
little  claim  in  Virginia,  and  should  I  be 
disappointed  in  the  receipt  of  it,  I  must 
acknowledge,  tbo'  it  shall  never  make 
me  unhappy,  that  it  will  disconcert  my 
schemes  in  life ;  and  this,  should  it  hap- 


pen, must  be  acknowledged  by  every  one 
to  be  a  hardship,  when,  for  3  y'rs  I've 
been  sacrificing  my  health,  my  fortane, 
and  I  may  well  say  risking  my  life; 
but  thank  Heaven,  the  latter  has  been 
preserved  in  every  action ;  and  of  the 
last  I  shall  give  you  a  very  short  account, 
knowing  that  at  your  distance  you  get 
but  very  imperfect  ones. 

On  the  28th  June  a  select  corps  from 
our  army  was  advanced  from  the  main 
body,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  bring  on  a 
general  action ;  they  engaged,  but  soon 
gave  way :  (I  shall  not  mention  the  offi- 
cer's name  who  commanded ;  time  will 
do  that,  and  acc'nt  too  for  his  conduct ;) 
however  on  the  advance  of  our  main 
Body  things  took  a  different  turn,  and 
we  became  masters  of  the  field  of  Battle, 
and  buried  about  250  of  their  dead,  be- 
sides what  they  covered  with  earth  them- 
selves. Our  number  of  dead  did  not  ex- 
ceed 50.  They  left  near  50  Officers  and 
Privates  wounded,  who  are  now  our 
Prisoners.  Many  of  their  dead  have 
been  buried  by  the  Country  people ;  and 
other  Bodies  since  found.  Desertion  from 
their  army  is  almost  incredible,  at  least 
1,000  since  the  evacuation  of  Philadel- 
phia; and  by  a  moderate  computation, 
their  whole  loss  more  than  2,000  men. 
A  Col.  Banner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Major  Dickenson,  of  Virginia,  are  the 
only  Field  Officers  we  had  killed,  and 
very  few  wounded.  They  left  Col.  Monc- 
ton  and  4  others  dead  on  the  field,  and 
to  conclude  were  exceedingly  sick  of  the 
action.  A  more  particular  acc'nt  you 
nor  any  other  fr'd  will  get  until  I  see 
Virginia.  Excuse  me  to  my  Nephew  for 
not  answering  his  little  letter;  shake 
hands  with  him  for  me,  and  kiss  your 
Wife  and  Molly. 

Believe  me,  &c.,  Eve'rd, 

Y'r  Fr'd  and  Bro'r, 

R.  K.  Meade. 

P.  S.  This  day  I've  seen  the  Miss  Van 
Homes,  who  asked  after  }ou.  I  promise 
myself  the  pleasure  of  being  with  you  at 
least  by  Xmas. 
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HiAD  Q'rs,  White  Plains,  \ 
August  14th,  177».         j 

Bkar  Bro. 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  inclose  you  a 
letter  from  your  friend,  Gen'l  Lincoln. 
He  arrived  here  about  5  days  ago,  in  bet* 
ter  health  than  ever  I  saw  him,  and  his 
Leg  in  a  condition  beyond  my  most  san- 
guine expectations.  This,  I  know,  will 
contribute  to  your  happiness. 

I  find  from  him,  and  probably  he  has 
mentioned  it  to  you,  that  tho'  he  is  anxi- 
ous to  see  you,  yet  he  would  not  have 
you  be  at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  so 
long  a  journey,  that  could  not  add  to  his 
belief  of  your  having  the  most  sincere 
Friendship  and  respect  for  him.  I  would 
have  you  to  follow  your  own  inclination 
upon  this  occasion,  but  cannot  forbear  to 
remark,  that  every  man  with  a  Wife  and 
family  is  bound  to  rob  them  of  as  little 
of  his  time  as  possible ;  these,  I  know, 
are  your  sentiments;  and  that  you  have 
conducted  yourself  consistent  with  them, 
and  I  now  only  mean  that  you  should 
weigh  the  two  objects,  and  determine 
whether  or  not  your  absence  will  be  pro- 
per. I  love  your  wife,  and  believe  you 
happy  in  her. 

I  wrote  to  you  as  well  as  David  some 
days  after  the  last  action ;  whether  or  not 
I  mentioned  having  rec'd  the  sorrel  I 
don't  recollect ;  however,  he  is  in  my 
possession  and  thriving,  but  was  delivered 
Lame  and  very  poor ;  how  long  he  may 
be  mine,  is  uncertain,  for  I*ve  had  his 
character,  and  indeed  some  proof  of  it — 
(he  has  not  strength  to  exhibit  as  he 
would) — for  yesterday  he  dismounted 
Wormsley,  and  discover'd  the  most  vi- 
cious temper  ;  I  have  rode  him,  but  he 
behaved  well ;  should  he  give  me  a  fall,  I 
will  not  put  it  in  his  power  to  do  it  a 
second  time,  for  I've  no  notion  of  broken 
bones  in  that  way:  so  much  for  the 
sorrel. 

I  know  not  how  you  are  off  for  news, 
but  shall  give  you  the  only  interesting 
circumstance  with  us.  On  the  approach 
of  the  French  Fleet  at  Rhode  Island,  the 
Enemy  quitted  and  burnt  the  King's 
Fisher  and  Two  Gallies  ;  since  that  they 
have  done  the  same  vnth  one  36  and  two 
32  Gun  Frigates.    The  grand  object  yet 


remains  depending — the  reduction  of  the 
Island.  All  enterprises  are  precarious, 
yet  I  can  assure  you  the  prospect  in  this 
is  favourable,  and  the  event  may  prove  a 
capital  stroke ;  every  moment  we  expect 
will  bring  us  the  news,  which,  if  good,  I 
should  not  doubt  will  drive  the  remainder 
of  the  British  army  (if  they  can  get 
there)  home. 

If  anything  interesting  comes  to  hand 
before  this  letter  goes  off  you  shall  have 
it ;  for  the  present  I  only  offer  my  sin- 
cerest  love  for  every  Friend. 
I  am,  D'r  Everard, 

Y'r  fixed  Fr'd  and  Bro'r, 

R.  K.  Meade. 


White  Plains  August  11  1778 
Mt  dear  Major 

I  arrived  in  camp  last  Thursday  in 
health,  am  able  to  walk  considerably — 
my  wound  is  almost  healed.  I  hope  to 
have  a  visit  from  you  as  soon  ns  your 
health  will  admit  of  it,  altho'  such  an 
event  will  afford  me  the  highest  happi- 
ness, yet  suffer  me  as  a  friend  to  beg  that 
you  do  not  take  a  journey  at  the  risque 
of  your  own  health. 

No  news,  worth  communicalang,  in 
camp  saving  that  it  is  probable  our  troops 
are  landed  in  Rhode  Island,  that  ye 
enemy  have  left  ye  town  of  Newport  and 
have  taken  a  height  in  its  rear;  they 
have  burnt  a  number  of  their  armed 
vessels  and  are  sinking  obstructions  in 
ye  channel.  They  must  soon,  I  think 
fall  into  our  hands. 

I  am  my  dear  Mnjr.  with  every  wish 
for  your  happiness  and  for  ye  happiness 
of  your  family 

Your  affectionate,  hum :  servant 

B.  Lincoln. 


Stono  13  Mile  House  June  6  1779. 
Dear  Major 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing one  line  from  you  since  you  reached 
Congress.  I  suppose  they  must  have 
been  lost  on  the  road,  but  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  from  my  friend  Mr.  Lovel 
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that  Oongrem  had  agreed  that  I  shoald 
return.  I  thank  yoa  for  the  friendly 
part  joa  took  in  bringing  aboat  an  event 
BO  interenting  and  desimble  to  me.  Mat- 
ters are  in  this  quarter  in  the  same  die- 
agreeable  state  as  when  you  left  us.  We 
attempted  the  beginning  of  May  to  eze- 
00 te  an  original  plan  of  crossing  the  Sa- 
vannah near  Augusta  and  marching 
down  the  country  with  most  of  our  force 
in  expectation  that  the  1000  men  we  left 
under  General  Moultrie  with  the  force 
he  could  collect  and  the  strong  passes  of 
which  he  could  poesees  himself,  that  if 
the  enemy  should  attempt  Oharlestown 
he  would  be  able  to  stop  their  progress 
untill  we  should  come  up,  but  we  were 
Tery  much  disappointed  in  our  expecta- 
tion, the  militia  left  him  in  ye  hour  of 
danger  and  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
Oharlestown  and  throw  himself  within 
the  lines.  The  enemy  appeared  before 
the  town,  summoned  it  on  ye  13th,  left  it 
on  the  14th,  and  are  now  on  John  Uland 
and  on  the  main  at  Stono  ferry  about  six 
miles  from  us.  I  hope  Major  Rice  will 
see  you  and  give  joo  the  particulars — ac- 
cept my  warmest  wishes  for  your  happi- 
ness and  the  happiness  of  your  family 
And  Mieye  nie  to  be  with  the  warmest 
Affection,  esteem  and  regard 
Your  sincere  friend  and 
most  obt.  Servant 

B.  Lincoln. 


Gharlxstown,  Nov.  1,  1779. 
Mr  DKAR  Major 

From  various  Causes  I  have  been  de- 
tained here  untill  this  time.  My  friends 
I  suspect  will  think  1  have  neglected 
their  kindness  in  procuring  leave  fur  me 
to  return.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  no  per- 
son* feels  himself  more  obliged  to  his 
friends  than  I  do  to  mine,  and  none 
wishes  to  return  to  his  family  more  than 
I  do,  but  notwithstanding  I  have  been  de- 
tained here,  such  hath  been  the  situation 
of  affairs  since  you  left  us  that  there 
hath  been  no  moment  when  I  could  leave 
the  department  with  honour  to  myself  or 
when  I  could  reconcile  it  to  my  own 
mind. 


Count  D'Estaing  arrived  off  Savannah 
the  beginning  of  Sept.  sent  on  shore  to 
ye  Governor  to  announce  his  arrival  and 
inform  us  of  his  disposition  to  oo-operate 
with  us  ngainst  our  common  enemy;  the 
16th  we  formed  a  junction  before  Savan- 
nah— ^23rd  Ground  was  broke,  the  bat- 
teries were  opened  on  the  5  Oct.  (33  can- 
non and  9  mortars)  They  played  on  ye 
enemy's  works  and  the  town,  with  some 
intervals  untill  the  8th.  without  the 
wished  for  success.  When  the  Count  in- 
formed us  of  his  arrival,  he  also  informed 
us  that  he  would  not  remain  on  shore  but 
eight  days,  that  time  being  far  elapsed 
he  could  not  wait  to  continue  his  ap- 
proaches, which  might  have  been  done 
even  to  ye  enemy's  lines,  which  reduced 
us  to  the  necessity  of  raising  the  siege  or 
attempting  the  town  by  storm — the  latter 
was  thought  advisable — the  attempt  was 
made  on  the  morning  of  the  9th.  We 
failed  in  the  attempt  and  retired  with 
some  loss— preparation  was  then  made  to 
raise  the  siege,  the  stores  &c  were  re- 
moved and  the  siege  raised  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  18th,  the  I9th  we  recrossed  at 
Lubly*s  ferry  without  opposition ;  after 
giving  orders  to  remove  the  sick,  stores 
and  army  to  Sheldon  I  left  camp  and 
came  to  town  2l8t.  Thus  ended  a  matter 
which  failed  from  ye  necessity  the  Count 
was  under  to  leave  the  coast,  for  could  he 
have  remained  I  see  nothing  which  could 
have  prevented  our  success. 

I  expect  large  reinforcements  from  the 
north  and  that  matters  will  soon  wear  a 
better  face  than  at  present. 

My  best  regards  to  your  dear  family 
and  believe  me  to  be.  Dear  Sir,  with 
every  mark  of  respect  and  the  greatest 
affection  your  assured  friend  &  oVt 

B.   LiNCOLK. 

Mig.  Meade. 


June  20th,  1780. 
Dr.  Sir 

I  return  herewith  the  bill  of  your  As- 
sembly, which  you  lent  me.  I  think  they 
would  not  refusic  to  pass  a  short  Law,  for 
relief  of  those  who  are  obliged  to  bring 
their  Slaves  from  the  Southward,  to  this 
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State,  as  a  temporary  place  of  Refug( 
Either  by  suffering  them  to  reuinin  here 
(on  Condition  that  they  sbd.  not  be  sold, 
by  the  owners)  untill  they  could  be 
returned  with  safety,  to  their  former 
place  of  Residence,  or  by  suffering  them 
to  pass  thro'  this  State  to  Maryland 
(where  I  do  not  find  that  the  Importation 
of  them  is  prohibited)  with't  being  in- 
titled  to  freedom,  by  coming  hither  and 
with't  any  PenuUy  on  the  persons  bring- 
ing them.  I  wish  you  wd.  take  the  Trou- 
ble of  moving  this  Matter,  in  the^  House, 
and  of  having  the  sense  of  the  Legisla- 
ture declared,  by  <gi  ordinance,  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  be  pleaded  to  send  to  me 
by  the  most  expeditious  Conveyance  (of 
which  you  can  hear  from  the  Governor)  a 
Line  under  Cover  to  Governor  Reid,  at 
Philadelphia  informing  me  of  the  Result 
of  such  a  Motion  when  it  is  determined — 
also  a  Copy  of  the  enclosed  bill,  and  of 
that  which  may  be  passed  to  alter  it  if 
such  a  one  shd.  pass — I  do  not  know  that 
I  shall  be  so  fortunate  as  to  get  away  any 
of  my  Negroes  (many  I  am  sure  of  los- 
ing) but  I  shd.  wish  to  know,  if  I  shd. 
be  80  lucky  as  to  have  some  bro't  off, 
what  I  might  be  permitted  to  do  with 
them.  I  think  the  Bill  shd.  have  a  little 
Retrospect  in  order  to  relieve  those  who 
may  already  have  under  Similar  Circum- 
stances bro't  in  Negroes,  within  a  short 
Time  past.  However  I  wd.  not  have  my 
Name  mentioned  in  the  Matter.  If  the 
application  shd.  be  rejected,  I  still  request 
to  be  informed  of  it  as  soon  as  possible 
that  in  Case  the  Negroes  can't  be  bru't 
In  I  may  send  and  stop  them  in  No. 
Carolina  on  the  Borders  of  this  State.  I 
am  sorry  to  give  you  so  much  Trouble, 
but  hope  you  will  excuse  it.  Indeed,  I 
know  you  will,  otherwise  I  would  not 
offer  it. 

I  am  in  haste  Dr.  Sir 

Yr  most  Obed.  Servt. 

J.  RUTIXDOB. 


I  set  ont  for  Charlottesville,  and  conse- 
quently shall  have  no  occasion  for  tho 
lads  you  were  so  good  as  to  send  me. 
As  it  is  of  the  greatest  moment  that  the 
Marquis  should  be  informed  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy  on  the  So  Side  James 
river,  (if  they  make  any)  I  think  you  can 
do  no  greater  service  than  to  proceed  as 
low  down  on  that  side  as  to  be  opposite 
their  fleet,  and  to  be  in  continual  corres- 
pondence  with  the  Marquis;  from  your 
knowledge  and  fidelity  he  will  be  informed 
of  every  thing,  as  it  is,  which  will  en- 
able him  to  act  with  certainty.  The  two 
expresses  I  send  back,  they  may  be  em- 
ployed by  you  very  beneficially.  Was  I 
remain  with  the  army  I  would  even  then 
give  up  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  and 
the  benefit  which  I  should  have  reason  to 
expect  from  your  advice  and  assistance,* 
that  you  might  undertake  the  above 
necessary  business. 

The  Continental  line  of  this  army  lay 
(lies?)  near  the  bird  ordinary  (sic),  the 
Militia  at  this  place  abo.  7  miles  above 
the  bird.    The  British  are  2  miles  below 
the  town  of  Will's b'g.  At  present  we  can 
form  no  conjecture  of  their  intentions. 
With  real  esteem 
I  am  Dear  Meade  your  friend 
and  Humble  Ser't 

Steuben,  Maj.  Gen. 


June  30th  1781. 
My  dear  Meade, 

Yuar  letter  handed  by  the  expresses  I 
have  this  moment  received.    To-morrow 


IIlQH  HlLT^  OF  SaNTEB 

29th.  Sepr.  1782. 
Mt  dear  Sir, 

I  have  just  met  with  a  late  Charles* 
town  Paper  which  has  almost  taken  from 
me  all  Hopes  of  Peace.  I  find  from  it 
that  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  died 
the  1st  of  July,  &  that  the  resignations 
of  Charles  Fox,  Ld.  John  Cavendish  & 
Mr.  Burke  immediately  followed.  Theso 
men  were  violent  Advocates  for  Ameri- 
can Independence,  &  left  their  Employ- 
ments because  of  their  Disagreement  on 
this  Head  with  Lord  Shelburne  the 
present  prime  Minister.  I  find  from  the 
Debates  in  Parliament  on  the  13th  of 
July,  that  this  last  Nobleman  has  most 
explicitly  avowed  his  Opposition  to  this 
measure;  and  says  that  whenever  it  10 
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done,  the  San  of  England  will  set  never 
to  rise  again.  George  the  3d.  too  in  hie 
Speech  on  the  Prorogation  of  Parliament* 
seems  to  have  plucked  up  new  Coorage, 
k  talks  of  no  Peace  but  such  as  is  per- 
fectly honourable,  and  says  much  of  his 
Victories  in  the  East  &  West  Indies.  He 
talks  of  BeconcUiation  &  Amity  with 
America.  From  nil  these  Oiroumstances 
my  Conclusion  is,  that  there  will  not  be 
a  Peace  until  the  Sword  or  some  future 
Change  brings  it  about.  But  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  boast  a  little,  this  is  no 
Argument  against  my  former  sagacity; 
for  if  the  casual  Circumstance  of  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham's  Death  &  the 
consequent  Resignations  had  not  taken 
Place,  we  should  have  had  a  Peace. 
The  Army  I  am  told  is  extremely  un- 


healthy, but  well  cloathed.  There  is  noth- 
ing certain  about  the  Evacuation  of 
Charlestown.  Their  Measures  seem  to 
tend  that  Way. 

After  a  violent  fit  of  sickness  whSeh  re- 
duced me  lower  than  I  ever  was  before, 
I  have  with  great  Difficulty  A^  Fatigue 
reached  this  comfortable  Spot,  where  I 
shall  stay  a  few  Days  to  endeavour  to  re- 
gain some  of  my  Flesh  and  Strength. 
You  cannot  imagine  how  I  am  reduced. 
How  is  our  Friend  Miyor  Scott?  I  hope 
hie  Shoulder  no  longer  affects^him.  Give 
my  Love  to  him  &  believe  me  with  much 
Affection, 

your  sincere  Friend  &  Servt. 

Joe:  EaoLBSTOK  jr. 

Colo:  Meade. 


<*'*»» 


THE   POSTILION.— A  SKETCH.* 


The  postilion  was  a  philosopher.  I 
don't  say  that  he  had  read  Ennius,  ^lian, 
Philo  or  the  Scholiast  upon  anybody; 
but  he  was  a  philosopher,  nevertheless* 
He  had  garnered  up  one  sage  apothegm 
within  that  red-waistooated  bosom  of  his: 
that  it  is  fitting  and  proper  to  make  a 
good  beginning  and  ending — a  good  en- 
trance and  exit  in  life.  Fortune  and  the 
Frankforter  postal  authorities  had  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  portentous  whip  with 
a  short  stock  and  a  tremendously  long 
lash,  whose  crackling  sinuosities  were 
horrible  to  behold  and  hear.  Never  did 
postilion  make  so  good  a  use  of  his  whip 
— not  a  better  use,  indeed,  could  any 
human  being  make  of  an  instrument  of 
torture  whose  accursed  employment  is 
fading  out  of  prisons  and  barracks,  and 
families  and  schools — whose  laccradng 
agency  is  now  confined  chiefly  to  dumb 
animals,  and  on  those  poor  brutes  even 


verberated  mainly  by  drivers  brutal  and 
unskillful,  and  which,  ere  long,  this  writer 
hopes,  will  fade  away  from  the  world  al- 
together. For  no  more  good  ever  cume 
of  whips  and  scourges  than  of  racks  and 
thumbscrews.  The  best  use  the  German 
postilion  made  of  his  fiageUum  was  this : 
that  he  did  not  beat  his  horses  therewith. 
Poor,  ill-groomed,  ragged-tailed,  scanty- 
maned,  hollow-eyed  animals,  with  their 
painfully-defined  anatomical  development, 
the  rope  harness  chafing  their  baggy, 
rough  hides,  and  their  general  look  of 
being  twin  brothers  to  that  lamentable 
quadruped,  standing  on  a  bleak  heath, 
and  taking  a  Pisgah  view  of  a  knacker's- 
yard  at  Cow  Cross,  that  you  remember 
in  Bewick's  splendid  but  unfinished 
wood-cut,  '*  Waiting  for  Death."  Small 
good — only  needless  aggravation  of  their 
sorrows — would  it  have  been  to  lash  those 
woe-begone  ones.    So  the  postilion  con- 


•From  "Make  Your  Game,"  a  new  work  by  the  Author  of  "A  Journey  Due  North." 
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fined  himself  to  flourishing  the  Khip 
gay] J  and  inceasantly,  as  the  scarlet  jpo^/- 
wagen  rattled  over  Frankfort's  stony 
streets,  hrandiehing  the  stock  above  his 
head,  making  the  lash  gyrate  in  conoen- 
tric  circleSi^  and  in  somewhat  unpleasant 
proximity  td  the  faces  of  the  outside  pas- 
sengers, and  producing  a  most  astound- 
ing series  of  cracking  reverberations. 
The  stout  gentleman  compared  them  to 
fire-works,  and  affected  to  be  able  to  dis* 
tinguish  between  catherine-wbeels  and 
Boman  candles ;  the  man  with  the  iron 
chest  shamelessly  avowed  himself  to  be 
in  an  agony  of  terror ;  and  the  slim  gen- 
tleman (who  was  in  the  box  seat — the 
others  were  behind)  prudently  pulled  his 
hat  over  his  brow,  nod  shielded  his  face 
with  his  Bradsfaaw's  Foreign  Guide. 

"  He'll  out  my  eye  out  to  a  certainty," 
he  remarked,  somewhnt  nervously.  **I 
wish,  before  I'd  left,  that  Fd  taken  out  a 
policy  in  the  Accidental  Death  Insurance 
Company.  They  gave  a  pig-jobber  the 
other  day  ten  pounds  as  a  compensation 
for  falling  out  of  a  gig,  and  a  civil  engi- 
neer fifty  for  breaking  his  shins  over  a 
coalscuttle." 

*'  How  would  the  law  affect  us  if  we 
were  to  throw  the  postilion  off  the  box?" 
the  stout  gentleman  inquired.  "There 
are  precedents  for  such  a  proceeding. 
Don't  yon  recollect  the  case  reported  in 

;  well  it  doesn't  matter;  I  haven't 

my  law  library  with  me.  A  sailor  had 
taken  an  outside  back  place  in  a  mail- 
coach,  and  sat  beside  the  guard,  who 
fancied  himself  a  dab  at  the  French  horn, 
and  played  a  selection  of  popular  airs 
without  cessation  all  the  way  from  the 
Bull  and  Mouth  to  Highgate  Archway. 
«The  sailor  had  no  ear,  hated  music,  and 
repeatedly  entreated  the  scarlet-coated 
functionary  to  desist.  Guard  laughed, 
and  played  'All  round  my  hat'  louder 
than  ever.  Suddenly  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  Coachman  surprised  at  the  de- 
jection of  his  musical  coadjutor,  turned 
round  in  his  box,  and,  to  his  horror  and 
amazement,  saw  his  friend's  seat  in  the 
rumble  vacant.  'Where's  the  guard?' 
he  cried  to  the  sailor.  'Do  you  mean 
that  confounded  trumpeter?'  he  made  re- 
ply, catting  a  fresh  quid ;  *  I  chucked  him 


overboardf*  What  if  we  were  to  serve 
the  guard  in  like  manner?  But  they 
have  strange  notions  of  law  abroad,  and 
it  might  be  high  treason  to  chuck  a  pos* 
tilion  overboard. 

'*  You  had  better  take  care  as  to  what 
you  are  about  in  a  'free  and  imperial 
city,'"  observed  the  M.  I.  C,  with  grim 
signifioance.  "  They're  the  most  abso- 
lute tyrants  in  the  world ;  and  the  Syndic 
of  the  Senate  is  a  greater  autocrat  than 
the  King  of  Dahomey.  If  you  object  to 
an  item  in  a  hotel  bill,  I  believe  the 
Senate  banishes  you  from  the  city  for 
ever ;  refusing  to  marry  a  tobacconist's 
stout  daughter,  if  she  condescends  to 
make  eyes  at  you  from  the  parlor  win- 
dow, is  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  dun- 
geons beneath  the  level  of  the  Maine; 
smoking  other  than  Frankfort  manufac- 
tured cigars  is  fifty  thalers  fine;  and 
neglecting  to  purchase  fifths  in  the  Frank- 
fort lottery  is  excommunication." 

*'  You're  always  bothering  about  that 
Frankfort  lottery;  I  think  you're  an 
agent  for  it,"  the  slim  gentleman  retorted, 
peevishly.  "Hang  that  whip  I"  he  ex- 
claimed, in  painful  continuation;  "there 
it  is  again.  One  might  fancy  we  were 
lightning  conductors." 

But  the  postilion  was  a  wary  man.  It 
was  not  unadvisedly  that  I  imputed  phi- 
losophy to  him.  Rapidly  as  the  whip 
gyrated,  and  loud  as  were  its  smackings, 
.  it  did  harm  neither  to  man  nor  beast.  It 
was  full  of  sound  and  fury ;  but  it  signi- 
fied nothing  beyond  a  continuous  vaunt 
of  the  speed  of  the  horses,  the  agility  of 
of  the  postilion,  and  what  a  first  rate 
turn-out  the  Frankfurter-Hombourg  Post- 
Wagen  was  altogether.  It  was  an  invi- 
U^on  for  bearded  workmen  and  plump 
damsels  to  come  to  the  casements,  and 
cry  "Ho!  the  brave  equipage  I  Ho!  ihe 
swift  horses  I  Ho !  the  gallant  postilion  I 
May  the  high,  well-born  British  lords  be 
generous  unto  him,  and  give  him  much 
innkgddl'^ 

I  call  him  postilion,  when,  lo !  he  was 
a  coachman,  for  he  sat  on  the  box,  and 
held  the  long  reins — hempen,  pieced 
with  flayed  worsted,  and  bits  of  ragged 
chain.  And  he  was  a  postilion,  too ;  at 
least  his  costume   seemed  common  in 
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thej>e  parts  to  ihoAe  who  rnde,  as  well 
as  t<)  those  who  drove  post-horses.  A 
verj  brave  make-up  he  had  now,  nhinj 
hat  of  cuir  bouilUt  '* boiled-leather''  they 
call  oilskin  abroad  ;  tremendous  cockade 
with  tlie  free  imperial  city's  coUmrs:  no 
ribbons — those  were  fripperies  fit  only 
for  the  frivolous  French  ;  a  short  blue, 
two-inch  tail  jacket  turned  up  with  red, 
and  with  a  multiplicity  of  leaden  but- 
tons, all  in  the  wrong  places,  much  re- 
sembling the  "dibs"  that  school-boys 
play  with,  and  more  "the  stage  money," 
the  coinage  of  harmless  counterfeit  which 
the  bounteous  lady  counts,  frum  a  taw- 
dry purse,  in  the  hand  of  the  virtuous 
peasant  in  the  melodrama.  A  flaming 
waistcoat  with  an  erupti«m  of  buttons 
thereupon.  A  scarlet  badge  on  the  left 
arm  with  an  embossed  braten  shield, 
bearing  Frankfort's  free  and  imperial 
arms — an  eagle  in  a  seeming  state  of 
dubiety  whether  to  have  two  heads  or 
one — probably  designed  by  way  of  com- 
pliment to  the  rival  powers,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  so  making  up  its  mind  to 
look  like  a  griffin  with  some  Isis  blood 
in  its  veins.  A  battered  bugle,  suspend- 
ed en  handouHa'e  by  a  parti-coloured 
worsted  cord,  finished  off  behind  by  two 
bulbous,  pendulous  excrescences,  colour- 
ed red  and  white,  that  were  neither 
dumb-bells,  Bro1>dignagian  tassels,  nor 
worsted  turnips,  but  that  bore  an  equal 
resemblance  to  all  three.  Nether-slicks 
of  buckskin,  yellow  and  rigid ;  and  long, 
straight,  greased  boots  like  candle  cases. 
Spurn?  no;  but  spur  traps  and  buckles. 
It  will  never  do  to  be  poor  and  seem  poor. 
Thit*  is  the  accoutrement  of  the  German 
postilion.  He  is  not  so  conversational, 
so  full  of  anecdote,  as  bis  French  brother 
of  Lonjumean;  be  is  taciturn,  somno- 
lent, almost  sulky.  His  face  is  very  like 
snet  pudding,  and  he  smokes  eternally 
either  a  rank  cigar  in  a  wooden  tube,  or 
a  cloudy  meerschaum.  He  wears  ear- 
rings, and  a  silver  ring  on  his  lefl  thumb. 
His  nailsjire  in  perpetual  half-mourning 
for  the  death  of  the  flesh-brush.  He  is, 
to  tell  the  truth,  a  stupid  lout,  and  reeks 
of  sauer-krout  and  bock-bier ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  be  does  not  beat  his  horses ; 
does  not   swear   at  them,  as  does  the 


Frenchman,  nor  even  apply  to  them  such 
epithets  as  "  pig's  cousin,"  "Beelzebub's 
uncle,"  and  so  on ;  but  incites  them  to 
to  their  work  by  uncouth  gibberish,  now 
soothing  and  now  exhilarating.  Such  is 
the  postilion,  whoise  name,  as  a  rule,  should 
be  Franz  as  that  of  a  German  waiter 
should  be  Ludwig,  and  of  a  German 
student  Fritz.  His  attire  you  will  say  is 
sufficiently  gay;  but  you  should  have  seen 
him  three  hours  since,  when  the  three 
were  booking  their  places  to  Homburg. 
He  is  curled  and  brushed  and  trimmed 
into  a  semi-military  spruceness,  now; 
but  then  he  was  off  duty,  and  shambled 
about  the  court-yard  of  the  Posts-Ba- 
reau,  dodging  about  antong  the  wheels 
and  axle-poles  of  the  horseless  vehioles, 
a  weazened,  shabby,  spindle-shanked 
scarecrow  of  uncertain  age,  in  a  ragged 
old  stable-jacket,  and  trousers  patched 
and  rent,  and  a  canvas  shirt  of  dubious 
cohtur.  So  have  I  peeped  through  the 
half-opened  door  of  Knightsbridge  bar- 
racks, and  beheld  the  gallant  life  guards- 
man,  the  magnificence  of  whose  boots 
and  leathers,  the  brightness  of  whose 
cuirass,  and  the  terror  of  whose  nodding 
plume  I  have  marvelled  at  as  he  stood 
sentry,  his  steel-scabbarded  sabre  trail- 
ing, and  his  carbine  resting  on  his  gaunt^ 
leted  arm  beneath  the  Horse  Guards  por^ 
tico: — beheld  him  a  gawky,  common 
fellow,  in  bagging  shirt  and  seedy  over- 
alls, trundling  a  wheelbarrow  full  of  re- 
fuse, or  sweeping  the  barrack-yard  with 
a  plebeian  birch-broom.  Oh,  tlie  virtues 
of  fine  clothes  I  Oh,  the  advantages  of 
peg-top  trousers  and  long  waisted  coats  I 

"Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  Tices  do 

appear ; 
Furs,  8n<l  rich  robes  hide  all.** 

In  his  undress  the  postilion  looked  a 
sorry  knave,  very  like  a  hunter  of  beer- 
cellar  and  tabagies,  and  but  passing 
honest  In  his  "  full  fig "  he  is  almost 
a  government  oflieial,  is  obeyed  in  his 
office,  and  well  spoken  to  by  passengers 
and  passing  peasants.  Oh!  the  excel- 
lence of  fine  clothes.  What  would  Louis 
Quatorze  have  been  without  his  towering 
periwig  and  high-heeled  shoes,  tbeir  soles 
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painted  with  Ynndermeulati's  Tictories  7 
Titmarsh  has  so  shown  him  to  you  in  un- 
dress, a  loan,  forked  radish  of  a  man ; 
no  Ludovious  Mag  new,  but  a  pinched 
star  veiling,  and  short  in  stature.    Take 
awAj  Doctor  Dirchmore's  master's  gown 
and  trencher-cap,  with  which  he  awes 
the  trembling  scholars  nearly  as  much 
OS  with  his  rod,  and  with  which  he  im- 
pressed his  parents  and  guardians  when 
he  offered  them  cake  and  wine  in  the  best 
parlor — what  is  he  unfrocked  but  a  brutal 
semi -illiterate  pedant — a   vast  quantity 
of  Latin  and  Greek  floating  about  in  a 
vast  quantity  of  bile?     Strip  off   the 
peer's  ermined  robes,  and  a  shameful 
padded  old  man  in  stays  and  a  wig  tot- 
ters down  Regent  street,  leering  under 
the  bonnets  of  the  milliner's  girls.     'Tis 
the  brass  that  makes  the  man  in  armour 
at  the  Lord  Mayor's  quondam  show.   Un- 
plate  him,  and  he  is  but  a  mechanical 
Tarlet ;  a  ticket  porter,  or  a  warehouse 
sweeper.    The  very  Pope  I  what  is  he 
without  the  Tiara,  the  Pallium,  and  the 
Fisherman's    ring?     Only  a    shivering 
gezagenarian  in  a  flannel  gown,  teused 
by  purpled- stockinged  dry  nurses — mon- 
gignori  and  cammeraril     Sam  Johnson 
Bleeping  on  bulks  with  reckless  Savage 
for  company,  and  dressed  in  a  ragged 
horseman's  coat,  has  a  plate  of  victuals 
handed  to  him  behind  a  screen.    He  is 
not  fit  to  sit  down  with  Mr.  Cave's  well 
dressed  contributors,  who  were  so  re- 
spectable, and  of  whom  nobody  hears 
now.    Doctor  Samuel  Johnson  in  a  suit 
of  well-brushed  broadcloth,  and  his  wig 
new-powdered,  dines  with    Burke   and 
Topham  Beauclerc,   is    toadied    by  the 
Laird  of  Auchinlech's  fap  son,  petted  by 
Mrs.   Tbrale,  and  converses  even  with 
King  Qeorge.    Great  is   Diana  of  the 
Ephesians  ;  and  great  also  are  the  succes- 
sors of  Stultz  and  Nugee.    Mr.  Shears 
from  Snip  street  shall  come,  to-morrow, 
to  measure  me  for  a  new  coat  with  a 
velvet  collar,  and  a  dress  waistcoat  with 
a  pattern  on  it  like  a  bow-pot. 

To  the  postilion  there  was  delegated  a 
eondudeur — a  fat  man  in  a  fractured  ac^ 
cordion  cap,  and  a  dark  burnous  braided 
all  over  in.  the  most  fantastic  manner. 
He  sat  by  the  side  of  the  whipster — the 


slim  gentleman  on  the  other — and  had  a 
bugle  to  himself  (the  postilion  never 
played  on  his,  and  the  stout  gentleman 
surmised  that  it  was  a  "  property,"  one 
very  likely  made  of  pasteboard  covered 
with  Dutch  metal)  from  which,  from 
time  to  time,  he  discoursed  most  melan- 
choly music.  But  he  gave  it  op  soon, 
as  did  also  the  postilion  his  whip  gym- 
nastic and  acoustic  feats,  when  a  massy 
gate  having  been  passed  through,  the  last 
of  the  stony  streets  faded  into  a  chaussee 
road — so  long,  so  straight:  and  the  gas 
lights  of  Frankfort  were  left  behind,  and 
the  first  of  the  eight  miles  that  lay  be- 
tween the  city  and  Hombourg  accom- 
plished. Guard,  postilion,  and  outsides 
wrapped  themselves  in  the  mantle  of 
silence,  the  coats  and  cloaks  of  a  materi- 
al world,  and  the  environing  togas  of  to- 
bacco smoke ;  and  if  the  insides  didn't  go 
to  sleep,  I  think  it  a  very  foolish  act  on 
their  parts. 

For  the  winds  whistled  cold,  albeit  the 
day  had  been  sultry,  and  their  way,  for 
the  first  two  miles  out  of  Frankfort,  lay 
across  a  fiat  plain,  which,  smiling  and 
fertile  enough  in  the  sun,  seemed  uncom* 
monly  bleak  and  barren  now.  A  long, 
narrow,  straight,  powdery  road;  and  the 
horses  plodding  therealongin  a  wearisome 
jog-trot  manner.  No  **  spanking-tits ;" 
no  complimentary  adjurations  to  the  *'old 
girl"  to  come  up;  no  recommendaUons 
to  the  off- leader  to  ''mind  "  what  he  was 
"  up  to."  The  wheels  were  not  greased, 
the  springs  were  stiff  and  rebellious;  the 
"  axle-pole,"  notes  the  stout  gentleman, 
was  as  thick  as  a  man-o'-war's  bowsprit; 
and  slowly  and  painfully  the  unwieldy 
machine  toiled  along.  The  fields  were 
very  still:  only  the  leaves  of  the  thin 
trees  by  the  roadside  sighed  among  them- 
selves, and  seemed  to  whisper,  "  We  are 
gay  with  our  autumn  livery  now,  with 
orange,  and  crimson,  and  purple;  but  ahl 
we  shall  fall,  we  shall  fall  I  and  the  un- 
kind November  blast  will  sweep  us,  and 
drift  us,  and  send  ns  eddying  even  from 
Taunus'  foot  to  Frankfort's  barred-up 
gates." 

Four  miles  an  hour — ^maximum  Ger- 
man horse-travelling  speed.  I  suppose 
this  is  the  SehneU-posi^ihe  fast  coao^ 
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Ajb  to  the  ordiDftry  vehioles'  rate  of  loco*  toiee,  on  whose  back,  aooording  to  the 

motion,  I  presume  it  is  driven  by  the  Hindoo  mythology,  the  elephant  standi 

Seyen  Sleepers  in  suoceesion,  and  that  it  that  supports  the  world, 
is  drawn  by  the  foals  of  the  great  Tor- 


<  •  •  •  > 


"WILLIE.— MEET  ME  IN   HEAVEN!" 

It  was  a  mom  in  Spring — 
The  flowers  were  dressed  in  all  their  brightest  bloom 
Shedding  their  fragrance  through  the  darkened  room 

Where  Death  stood  lingering. 

A  yonng  disciple  lay 
With  folded  arms  upon  her  dying  bed. 
And  friends  drew  near  with  light  and  noiseless  tread, 

To  hear  the  sufferer  pray. 

"  Saviour !"  she  whispered  low, 
"hei  me  thy  blessed  will,  in  faith  obey, 
And  guard  my  spirit,  as  it  soars  away, 

But  heal  Tiit  fearful  woe  I 

"  Sooth  all  his  grief  and  pain — 
Let  him  with  Faith's  consoling  hopes  be  blest. 
And  guide  him  to  thy  house  of  blissful  rest. 

Where  we  may  meet  again,'* 

Then  turning  to  those  near, 
She  waved  her  hand — and  with  beseeching  tone, 
She  asked  that  she  might  now  be  left  alone 

With  the  chief  mourner,  there. 

And  as,  with  anguish  bowed 
He  knelt  beside  her  bed,  and  heard  her  speak 
Her  last  farewell,  and  kissed  her  fading  cheek, 

Calmly,  she  said  aloud — 

**  Willie  I — ^my  race  is  run — 
And  now  I  am  to  leave  this  earthly  sphere — 
This  world  of  sin  and  sorrow,  pain  and  care — 

My  work  on  earth  is  done. 

*'  Meet  me  in  that  bright  land 
Where  grief  no  more  shall  come,  and  troubles  cease, 
Where  dwelleth  holiness,  and  loye,  and  peace, 

And  joy  at  God's  right  hand. 

**  May  grace  to  thee  be  given 
To  fi>llow  me,  to  purer  worlds  away — 
My  Saviour  calls  me  home — ^I  cannot  stay 

WlLLIB  !  miT  MB  IN  HlAVlK  I" 
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EDUCATION. 


To  every  one  who  feels  an  interest  in 
the  progress  of  learning,  it  is  gratifying 
to  witness  the  attention  which  is  being 
paid  to  education  in  every  section  of  our 
country,  and  among  all  classes  of  society. 
It  is  an  evidence  that  the  people  are  be- 
ginning to  appreciate  it,  that  they  are  be- 
coming sensible  of  its  importance.  The 
well-patronized  country  academy,  the  vil- 
lage high  school,  the  city  college,  the 
State  University  are  all  unmistakeable 
signs  of  a  growing  interest  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  point  with  prophetic  certainty 
to  the  time,  when  our  country,  as  she  is 
now  a  model  of  political  freedom,  will  be 
a  model  of  intelligence  and  refinement. 
But,  while  it  is  true  that  a  laudable  zeal 
in  behalf  of  education  is  everywhere  man- 
ifested, it  is  also  true  that  this  zeal  is  for 
the  most  part  sadly  misdirected.  It  is  a 
fact  that  no  candid  man  will  attempt  to 
disguise,  that  in  reality  there  are  very 
few  educated  men  among  us.  This  serves 
to  introduce  the  purpose  of  this  article 
which  is  to  inquire  why  it  is  thai  amidst 
all  our  educational  advantages^  we  have  so 
Jew  educated  men,  and  to  offer  some  prac- 
ticed suggestions  on  this  very  importcmt 
subfeet. 

The  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  there 
are  few  educated  men  among  us,  we  think 
admits  of  no  question.  We  know  that 
there  is  a  class  of  opiniated  men  who 
will,  with  affected  astonishment,  tell  us 
that  as  a  nation  we  possess,  in  a  high  de- 
gree, intelligence,  learning  and  refine- 
ment. 

They  will  refer  us  to  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  the  arts  are  held,  the  great 
love  of  literature,  the  admiration  which 
amounts  almost  to  enthusiasm  for  authors, 
as  80  many  evidences  of  education.  Nay, 
they  will  run  up  to  a  rhetorical  climax 
and  with  a  kind  of  triumphant  sneer  tell 
us  that  the  child  of  twelve  years  knows 
more  of  science  than  his  father. 

It  is  true  that  these  are  evidences  of  a 
certain  degree  of  cultivation,  but  not  of 
education. 

Mr.  Locke  has  somewhere  said  that  "a 
man  may  be  greatly  learned  but  little 
knowing.'^   This  distinction  is  a  pertinent 


one,  for  upon  it,  in  a  great  measure,  will 
rest  the  observations  which  we  propose  to 
make  upon  the  first  part  of  the  subject. 
We  will  take  Mr.  Locke's  knowing  man 
as  distinguished  from  his  learned  man. 
His  knowing  man  is  our  educated  man, 
and  our  educated  man  is  a  man  capable 
of  thinking,  that  is  of  earnest,  concentra- 
ted, consecutive  thought  upon  a  single 
subject.  A  man  who  has  had  that  men- 
tal training,  which  enables  him  to  take 
up  a  single  subject,  however  profound  or 
difficult,  to  eliminate  from  it  all  extrane- 
ous matter,  to  consider  it  thoroughly  in 
all  its  bearings,  and  to  study  it  through 
and  through,  is  an  educated  man.  We 
care  not  whether  he  was  trained  in  the 
college  or  the  school  of  practical  life. 
Such,  and  only  such  a  man  is  educated. 

With  this  definition,  no  one  with  any 
claim  to  inteUigence,  will  deny  the  propo- 
sition that  there  are  few  educated  men 
among  us.  Why  is  this  the  case  ?  To 
the  solution  of  this  question,  we  now  ad- 
dress ourselves. 

We  believe  that  the  reasons  are  vari- 
ous. The  first  which  we  shall  mention, 
is  our  unnecessary  haste.  It  is  the  habit 
of  parents  and  teachers,  in  this  country, 
to  hurry  children  on,  from  one  study  to 
another,  rogardless  of  the  wise  maxim — 
mens  sana  in  corpore  sano — so  rapidly, 
that  by  the  time  they  get  through,  the 
physical  development  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  mental,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
body  is  incapable  of  performing  its  func- 
tions in  the  human  economy. 

The  man,  for  the  want  of  physical  en- 
ergyi  finals  it  impossible  to  summon  the 
force  of  the  will,  which  would  enable  him 
to  grapple,  for  any  length  of  time,  with 
a  subject  that  is  at  all  difficult.  Of  the 
truth  of  this  statement,  we  have  direct 
evidence,  which  may  be  obtiuned  by  a 
visit  to  any  of  our  college  commence- 
ments. Take  a  survey  of  the  graduating 
class,  at  any  college  of  respectable  stand- 
ing, on  commencement  day.  They  are  a 
group  of  physical  shadows.  They  have  ex- 
hausted their  bodily  energies  in  obtaining 
collegiate  honors,  and  are  turned  out  upon 
the  world  to  seek  physical  developmen 
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by  some  manly  exercise,  or  to  become 
sbadowy  dreamers  in  the  fields  of  litera- 
ture. 

How  different  is  it  where  things  are 
done  more  in  accordance  with  reason  and 
•ound  discretion  I  Look  at  England,  the 
land  of  Bacon,  Qibbon,  Hume,  and  a  host 
of  profound  thinkers.  What  is  the  sys- 
tem by  which  such  men  have  been  train- 
ed ?  What  is  the  present  system  ?  Is  it 
to  catch  up  the  child  from  his  toys  at  six 
years  old,  and  keep  him  onderastrain  until 
he  reaches  nineteen  or  twenty,  and  then 
send  him  firth  into  the  world  as  an  eda- 
oated  roan  ? 

By  no  means.  On  the  contrary,  they 
rarely  enter  college  at  so  early  an  ago  as 
they  leaTe  it  in  this  country.  With  them, 
twenty-five  is  early  for  a  young  man  to 
leave  college,  and  thirty  a  reasonable  age. 
Now,  one  year  after  a  man  reaches  twenty, 
is  worth  more  for  genuine  mental  devel- 
opment, than  two  at  any  previous  time. 

And  hence  the  man  who  has  five  or  ten 
years  of  training,  after  he  has  reached  the 
age  for  appreciating  learning,  and  knows 
bow  to  study,  must  be  a  fur  better  educa- 
ted man  than  he  who  abandons  it  ere  yet 
he  can  appreciate  it.  Almost  the  same 
remaiks  will  apply  to  the  method  pursu- 
ed on  the  continent.  In  Germany  and 
France,  the  period  of  education  is,  if  any- 
thing, still  farther  extended.  And  the 
result  is  a  far  greater  number  of  thinking 
men. 

We  adduce  as  a  second  reason  why  we 
have  not  more  educated  men,  the  custom 
of  giving  a  child  all  he  can  do,  from  the 
time  he  commences  at  the  ABC  school, 
until  he  completes  his  college  curriculum. 
This  is  rendered  more  objectionable  on 
account  of  the  early  age  at  which  chil- 
dren are  put  to  study.  By  commencing 
BO  so<m,  each  gradation  of  study  is  reach- 
ed before  that  faculty  of  the  mind  which 
is  most  requisite  for  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  it,  is  sufficiently  developed.  Let 
US  explain^  Every  one  knows  that  there 
afe  three  periods  in  the  mental  develop- 
ment of  a  child,  in  each  of  which  a  dif- 
ferent faculty  of  the  mind  predominates. 

The  first  is  the  period  of  fancy  and  im- 
agination, the  second  of  memory  and  the 
{bird  of  reason.    Now  if  by  commencing 


too  soon,  we  place  the  child  in  advance 
of  these  natural  developments,  we  fall 
into  the  error  of  giving  him  mental  paba- 
lum,  unsuited  to  the  development  of  his 
faculties. 

If  nature  is  to  be  consulted  at  all  in  the 
matter,  she  plainly  points  out  the  coarse 
to  be  pursued. 

It  does  not  take  a  wise  m<^n  to  see  that 
it  is  wrong  to  give  a  child  that  which  calls 
for  the  vigorous  exercise  of  the  memory, 
ere  that  faculty  is  at  all  developed.  Or 
that  it  is  unwise  to  give  him  that  which 
requires  an  exercise  of  reason,  before  the 
reason  is  at  all  developed.  This  is  one  of 
those  common-sense  propositions  which 
carry  conviction  along  with  them  and  can 
be  appreciated  by  all.  Yet  we  see,  day 
after  day,  boys  whom  nursery  tales  would 
both  please  and  profit,  forced  to  toil  at 
that  which  they  can  not  remember,  and 
which  only  servos  to  disgust  them.  I^t 
parents  think  of  these  things,  let  them 
attend  to  it,  let  them  see  that  their  chil- 
dren are  trained  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  which  nature  dictates,  and  we 
shall  have  cultivated  men  of  the  first  or- 
der. 

We  mention  as  a  third  reason  why  we 
have  not  more  educated  men,  the  want 
of  any  well-defined  system  of  instruction. 
Each  school  is  conducted  on  its  own  inde- 
pendent plan,  without  regard  to  the  sys- 
tems of  those  around  it. 

By  this  means  the  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  as  various  and  different  as  are 
the  teachers  themselves.  Of  this  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  complain  so 
much  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  pa. 
rents  change  their  schools  so  frequently. 
Some  mental  improvement  is  inevitable, 
even  under  a  bad  system  of  instruction. 
But  the  great  fault,  and  tliat  which  givea 
rise  to  most  of  the  evil  consequences  of 
this  want  of  a  well-defined  system  of  in- 
struction, is  the  frequent  change  of  teach- 
ers. A  child  not  unfrequently  goes  to  a 
new  school  every  year  until  he  enters  col- 
lege. By  this  means  he  is  always  com- 
mencing and  never  gets  started.  By  the 
time  he  becomes  familiar  with  the  mode 
of  instruotion  in  one  school,  he  is  intro- 
duced to  another  entirely  different  He 
is  hardly  familiar  with  this,  ere  he  is  ta- 
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ken  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  without  limit. 
Now,  if  bj  the  free  intercourse  of  pro- 
fessors and  teachers  either  by  writing,  or 
in  conventions  assembled  for  the  purpose, 
a  system  of  instruction  should  be  adopt- 
ed which  would  become  universal,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  "productive  of  an  im- 
mense  amount  of  good  to  the  cause  of 
education.  lie  who  has  the  power,  and 
will  exert  it,  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
end,  will  confer  a  Messing  on  the  rising 
generation  which  will  entitle  him  to  their 
lasting  gratitude.  Let  us  see  what  are 
some  of  the  results  of  our  system  of  in- 
struction. It  gives  us  instead  of  weU- 
trained  thinking  men,  a  people  fit  only  to 
receive  impressions.  They  can  follow  in 
the  wake  of  thinking  men,  and  appreci- 
ate what  is  done  in  any  department  of 
thought  They  can  easily  comprehend 
relations  when  properly  set  forth  and  ex- 
plained, but  to  take  up  an  unexplored 
subject,  to  study  it,  and  to  explain  it,  be- 
longs not  to  them.  It  does  not  come 
within  the  range  of  their  capacity.  They 
are  t!ie  mere  passive  instruments  in  the 
bands  of  a  few  thinking  men.  In  poli- 
tics a  select  few  do  the  thinking,  while  the 
people,  sovereigns  of  the  land,  vote  at  the 
discretion  of  their  leaders.  Ilence  the 
demagogue  with  a  good  address  stands  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  real  statesman. 
In  matters  of  religion  the  clergy  do  the 
thinking  and  the  people  the  feeling.  The 
latter  being  more  emotional  than  intellec- 
tual, take  hold  of  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity with  the  heart  and  believe  unto 
righteousness  without  inquiring  whether 
with  the  lips  they  can  msUce  a  reasonable 
confession.  In  matters  of  art,  the  people 
profess  to  be  good  judges.  They  have  an 
exquisite  sense  of  the  beautiful.  But  if 
questioned  as  to  why  they  admire  one  ar- 
tistic production  more  than  another,  they 
are  at  a  loss  for  an  intelligent  answer. 
And  the  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  in 
many  cases,  that  they  admire  because  it 
is  fashionable.  The  judges,  the  coDDois- 
seurs  have  pronounced  it  good. 

In  literature,  they  admire  what  the 
critics  admire,  and  what  the  critics  con- 
demn as  common-place,  they  cry  down 
with  loud  denunciations. 

They  are  usually  pretty  well  informed 


on  the  ordinary  topics  of  the  day  and  with 
a  full  measure  of  confidence,  acquired  by 
their  rapid  development,  they  are  capable 
of  being  quite  agreeable  in  the  social  cir- 
cle. They  will  entertain  you  in  the  par- 
lor, iu  the  railroad  car,  or  at  a  public 
gathering,  but  when  this  is  said  all  has 
been  said  in  their  favor.  They  are  total- 
ly unfit  to  advance  the  intellectual  condi- 
tion of  the  race,  either  by  originating 
anything  bold  or  striking,  or  by  improv- 
ing anything  already  originated.  Let 
these  facts  be  well  weighed,  and  we  feel 
certain  that  the  public  will  see  the  necee- 
sity  of  doing  something  for  educational 
reform. 

We  will  now  ofier  a  few  practical  ob- 
servations. First,  we  think  great  caution 
is  necessary  in  regard  to  the  age  of  com- 
mencing. Of  course  the  precise  age  for 
beginning  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of 
a  rule,  but  will  vary  according  to  consti- 
tutional difierences,and  the  circumstances 
which  surround  them.  Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, we  think  that  the  age  of  nine  or 
ten  is  sufficiently  early  to  begin  to  task  a 
child.  This  need  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  learning  something  at  an  ear- 
lier period.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  a 
plan  combining  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment may  be  adopted  by  which  a  child 
may  be  taught  without  injury,  as  soon  as 
it  can  talk  plainly.  It  is  this.  Let  the 
alphabet  be  printed  on  thick  paper,  with 
each  letter  on  a  separate  piece.  Take  the 
child  and  select  any  letter,  A  for  exam- 
ple, tell  him  what  it  is  and  throw  it  across 
the  room.  Now  send  him  for  it.  When 
he  brings  it,  make  him  tell  you  what  it 
is.  After  a  little  practice  in  this  way 
throw  two  letters  at  once,  conducting  the 
exercise  in  the  same  way.  One  would  be 
surprised  to  see  how  soon  the  entire  al- 
phabet may  be  scattered,  and  with  what 
ease  the  child  will  bring  any  letter  he 
may  designate.  In  this  way  the  names 
and  the  sound  of  the  letters  may  be  learn- 
ed. At  the  same  time  it  would  afford 
him  as  much  amassment  as  playing  mar- 
bles or  trundling  hoops.  After  this  the 
child  may  be  taught  to  read  very  easily. 
After  he  has  learned  to  read  he  should  be 
kept  for  several  years  in  simple  readi*' 
exercises.  Short  biographies  of  good  ? 
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or  women  would  perhaps  be  better  than 
anything  that  coald  be  given  him.  They 
woald  not  only  afford  him  interest,  bat 
also  exert  a  healthy  moral  influence  by 
leading  him  to  form  ideas  of  human  char- 
acter from  a  knowledge  of  it  in  its  purest 
state.  When  the  child  shall  have  reach- 
ed the  period  of  memory,  which  usually, 
I  think,  will  be  found  to  extend  from 
eleven  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  the  charac- 
ter of  its  studies  should  be  varied.  He 
may  then  with  profit  be  taught  the  tech- 
nicalities of  arithmetic,  together  with  ge- 
ography and  the  prominent  facts  of  his- 
tory. The  study  of  grammar  is  more  of 
a  logical  exercise,  and  may  be  fitly  re- 
served for  the  period  of  reason.  At  least 
it  should  not  be  pursued  to  any  conside- 
rable extent  until  that  faculty  comes  into 
play.  These  are,  however,  mere  outlines 
which  every  intelligent  instructor  can 
fill  up  for  himself,  and  as  this  article  has 
already  grown  beyond  our  expectation,  we 
will  conclude  with  a  single  remark. 

All  education  should  be  conducted  with 
reference  to  the  development  of  the  mind, 
the  thinking  power.  We  should  not  seek 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  a  certain  pleasure  in  know- 
ing facts,  but  if  we  have  only  the  facte 


without  their  relations,  we  lose  half  the 
enjoyment.  We  only  sip,  as  it  were,  of  the 
fountain  of  pleasure,  while  it  is  left  for 
him  who  grasps  both  facte  and  relations 
to  enjoy  to  ite  full  extent  the  pleasure 
which  flows  from  Piera's  spring.  I  might, 
for  example,  have  a  good  idea  of  heathen 
mythology,  and  yet  if  I  never  thought  of 
ite  connection  with  any  influence  upon 
the  Christian  religion,  ite  relation  to  the 
arte,  ite  influence  upon  the  political  insti- 
tutions of  antiquity  and  ite  remote  re- 
sulte  through  these  upon  the  art,  religion, 
and  government  of  modern  times,  my  in- 
formation would  be  comparatively  value- 
less. It  would  profit  me  little  to  know 
that  Alexander  lived  and  conquered,  if  I 
oould  go  no  farther,  if  I  could  not  trace 
the  relations  of  his  eventful  life  to  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
East.  Nay,  I  might  know  the  entire  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  world,  and  if  I  could 
not  see  how  the  events  of  each  age  grew 
by  necessity  out  of  those  of  the  preced- 
ing one,  how  that  each  successive  devel- 
opment of  the  world  was  but  an  antece- 
dent and  consequent  in  the  great  scale  of 
progression,  my  knowledge  would  be  in- 
complete and  my  education  defective. 
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What  is  my  lady  like?  thou  fain  wonld'st  know — 

A  rosy  chaplet  of  fresh  applis  bloom, 

Bound  with  blue  ribbon,  lying  on  the  snow : 

What  is  my  lady  like?  the  violet  gloom 

Of  evening,  with  deep  orange  light  below. 

She's  like  the  noonday  smell  of  a  pine  wood, 

She's  like  the  sounding  of  a  stormy  flood, 

She's  like  a  mountain- top  high  in  the  skies, 

To  which  the  day  its  earliest  light  doth  lend ; 

She's  like  the  pleasant  path  without  an  end  \ 

Like  a  strange  secret,  and  a  sweet  surprise  ; 

Like  a  sharp  axe  of  doom,  wreathed  with  blush  roses, 

A  casket  full  of  gems  whose  key  one  loses ; 

Like  a  hard  saying,  wonderful  and  wise. 

\Mr$.  KtmbWt  Poems, 
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Many  of  the  pleasantest  and  most  valua- 
ble contributions  to  literature  are  made  by 
men  of  thought  and  culture  who  do  not 
pursue  letters  as  a  profession,  but  are  en- 
grossed in  the  cares  of  some  laborious  pur- 
suit from  which  they  rarely  enjoy  a  mo- 
ment's respite.  As  a  general  rule,  we 
know  that  work  of  any  kind  is  best  per- 
formed by  those  who  are  trained  to  its 
performance,  as  in  journalism,  the  man  ac- 
customed to  write  leading  articles  for  a 
daily  paper  will  turn  out  a  more  striking 
and  effective  article  on  any  given  subject, 
than  one,  with  double  his  scholarship  or 
strength  of  mind,  who  has  never  learned 
to  condense  what  he  has  to  say  within  the 
limits  of  a  few  paragraphs.  The  ideas  of 
the  latter  do  not  crystallize  so  readily,  and 
though  they  maybe  really  the  more  valua- 
ble, they  do  not  assume  such  brilliant  and 
harmonious  forms.  And  so  of  almost  all 
laboar,  intellectual  or  mechanical,  the 
practised  hand  or  the  disciplined  mind 
will  be  most  successful  in  its  accomplish- 
ment. But  there  are  striking  exceptions  to 
this  rule  in  the  literary  history  of  all  na- 
tions. Given  a  love  of  polite  learning, 
such  a  habitual  exercise  of  the  reflective 
and  analytical  powers  as  qualifies  one  to 
take  strong  and  rational  views  upon  most 
subjects,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  sympa- 
thy, and  whether  the  individual  thus  en- 
dowed writes  once  a  year,  or  gives  us  but 
two  or  three  literary  offerings  in  a  lifetime, 
they  will  belong  to  the  best  mental  pro- 
ductions of  his  day.  Mr.  Roscoe  certainly 
did  not  regard  authorship  as  his  metier — 
his  early  studies  were  given  to  the  law, 
and  his  later  years  were  devoted  to  the 
Stock  Exchange,  yet  the  **  Life  of  Lorenzo 
de  Medici "  and  the  "  Pontificate  of  Leo 
the  Tenth  '*  are  universally  admitted  as 
among  the  finest  books  on  biography  in 
English  literature.  It  might  be  a  profita- 
ble inquiry  to  look  into  the  reasons  which 
determine  this  interesting  fact.  Perhaps 
the  success  of  the  unprofessional  Itttera- 

m 

teur  is  measurably  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  he  must  have  thought  deeply  and 
carefully  upon  a  subject  before  he  was  im- 
pelled to  express  his  opinions  concerning 
it   for  the   public    consideration,  or  that 


literature  being  to  him  a  resource  and  a  re- 
freshment from  the  drudgeries  of  his  call- 
ing, he  turns  to  it  with  delight  and  then 
only  regains  the  elasticity  of  his  nature. 
It  is  no  task-work  to  him.  The  pen  is  his 
slave,  and  not  his  master,  the  little  mighty 
instrument  does  his  bidding  rather  than 
tyrannizes  over  the  hand  that  wields  it. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  remarks 
by  a  lecture  which  we  have  recently  read 
on  the  "  Moral  and  Political  Economy  of 
Leisure,"  delivered  three  or  four  weeks 
ago,  before  the  Mercantile  Library  Associa- 
tion of  Baltimore,  by  S.  Teackle  Wallis, 
Esq.,  from  which  we  propose  to  make  some 
extracts  for  the  gratification  of  our  readers. 
Mr.  Wallis  is  a  member  of  the  bar,  in  ex- 
tensive practice,  and  is  justly  held  in  high 
repute  by  the  courts  and  the  public  as  a 
gentleman  of  great  legal  learning  and 
ability.  We  are  sorry  that  this  is  so.  We 
are  jealous  of  Themis  in  having  such  a 
devotee.  Years  ago  (not  a  great  many,  let 
us  say,  as  Mr.  Wallis  is  yet  a  young  man) 
he  afibrded  the  reading  world  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  his  literary  capabilities  in  two 
works  on  Spain,  in  which  the  social,  politi- 
cal, natural  and  artistic  features  of  that 
most  interesting  and  romantic  country 
were  sketched  with  such  keenness  of 
insight,  fidelity  of  description  and  deli- 
cacy of  sentiment,  that  the  volumes  have 
found  their  way  into  the  libraries  of  all 
scholars  as  books  for  future  reference  and 
careful  preservation.  Since  that  time  he 
has  indulged  himself  but  rarely  in  literary 
relaxation,  and  the  lecture  into  which  we 
are  about  to  run  our  editorial  scissors,  is  the 
most  elaborate  effort  we  have  seen  from  him. 
It  is  a  manly  protest  against  the  meanness 
and  materialism  of  the  age,  by  which  all 
the  humanities  are  crushed  out  of  life,  and 
our  daily  routine  rendered  a  joyless  expe* 
rience  of  toil  without  the  compensations  of 
leisure  pt  is  a  loAy  plea  for  art  and  letters 
and  something  in  our  civilization  beyond 
and  above  the  sordid  and  vulgar  greed  of 
gain  j  and  it  has  a  pathetic  significance  as 
the  appeal  of  a  man,  overworked,  against 
the  merciless  exactions  of  his  trade  and 
the  habits  of  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  making  him  a  drudge  or  nothing..  In 
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the  opening  portion  of  the  lecture,  Mr.  Wal- 
lis  boldly  assails  Mr.  Carlyle^s  **  Evangel 
of  Labour,'*  and  after  referring  to  the 
agreement  of  philosopher  and  poet  in 
claiming  for  work  a  dignity  which  does 
not  belong  to  it  in  itself,  he  says : 

While  moralists  and  political  economists 
thus  combine  to  teach  and  poets  to  sin^  the 
sanctity  of  work,  it  would  be  quite  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  those  who  are  called 
the   "practical  men"   of  the  day  should 
lag  behind.    1  dare  say  you  have  all  heard 
and  read  many  discourses,  in  your  time, 
concerning   the   dignity   and    nobility    of 
labour.    I  myself  have  had  the  benefit  of  a 
great  many,  but  I  confess  that  the  feeling 
which  they  have  generally  awakened,  has 
been  that  of  profound  disgust.     The  most 
of  us  understand,  I  am  sure,  from  our  own 
experience,  the  very  unpleasant  though  in- 
dispensable relation  between  the  sweat  of 
our  brows  and  our    daily  bread.     Upon 
that  point,  we  certainly  need  no  prompt- 
ing— but  to  go  beyond  that — to  collect  a 
a  crowd  of  weary  and  toil  worn  men  to- 
gether, and  talk  to  them  about  the  eleva- 
tion and   grandeur  of  the  burden  which 
weighs   them   daily   to   the   ground^— **no 
blessed  leisure  for  love  or  hope " — is  to 
pass,  in  my  poor  judgment,  into  the  region 
of   unmitigated  cant    and   twaddle.      No 
man,  I  believe,  who  is  chained  by  necessi- 
ty, along  with  the  rest  of  the  galley  slaves 
of  this  earth,  to  his  toiling  oar,  can   ac- 
quire from  his  own  experience,  unless  he 
be  strangely  constituted,  or  from  his  obser- 
tion  of  other  people,  any  very  lofty  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  labour,  in  itself.     Respect- 
ing, for  one,  as  far  as  respect  can  go,  the 
manhood   which  treads  the  path  of  toil, 
however  humble,  to  honorable  independ- 
ence— admiring,  with  heartiest  admiration, 
the  vigour  and  the  constancy  which  hold 
men,  through  difficulty,  sacritice  and  pain, 
unswervingly  close  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  social  and  domestic  life — 
I  still  can  but  regard  the  absorbing  labour, 
which  makes  the  sum  total  of  most  men's 
existence,  as  one  vast  pool  of  Lethe,  into 
which  high  faculties,  and  generous  feelings, 
joyous  susceptibilities  and  graceful  tastes, 
and  priceless  hours,  and  noble  and  gentle 
aspirations,  go   down — and  are   drowned 
out  of  hope  and  memory  forever !     I  make 
no  exclusion   of  any  calling  whatever,  in 
this  respect.     I  mean  none.     One  may  be 
more  intellectual  than  another.     One  may 
give  play  to  higher  intelligence  than  an- 
other.    One   may   develop    more    of   the 
purer  and  better  nature  than  another.    But 
I  mean  to  say  that  the  tendency  of  any 
exclusive   calling   or    profession  which  a 
man  pursues  for  his  bread — or  for  money, 
after   he   has   bread  enough — an  occupa- 
tion in  which  he  merges  himself  and  his 


thoughts — ^which  dawns  on  him  with  the 
morrow's  daylight,  as  it  folded  its  raven 
wings  above  him,  when  he  sank  to  his  need* 
ful  rest — is  a  plague  and  a  scourge  to  hin» — 
his  descended  share  of  the  hereditary 
blight  of  his  raoe — bear  it  with  what  re- 
signation and  cheerfulness  he  may.  And 
when  I  hear  men  peddling  rhetoric,  aboat 
its  dignity  and  its  nobility,  I  am  lost  in 
surprise  that  the  patience  of  the  world 
should  abide  such  infinite  hnpo^ition.  I 
wonder  how  they  bear  to  be  taught,  as 
philosophy — as  the  economy  of  individual 
and  national  life — that  their  noblest  earth- 
ly purpose  and  occupation  is  to  toil  up  a 
weary  hill,  from  which,  when  they  reach 
the  summit,  they  see  nothing  but  a  de- 
scent— ^perhaps  precipitous  and  sudden — 
on  the  other  side!  And  yet  there  is  small 
cause  for  wonder,  at  such  patience,  when 
we  look  around  and  see  and  feel  that  ihe 
doctrines,  thus  promulgated  and  applaud- 
ed, are  the  law  which  governs  you,  and 
me  and  all  of  us,  and  that  the  whole  mass 
of  the  society  in  which  we  live,  and  the 
nation  of  which  we  are  citizens,  are 
moving  onward  to  the  quickstep  of  that 
false  and  fatal  music.  Who  that  is  well 
thought  of,  or  desires  to  be,  can  afibrd  to 
pause  in  the  mighty  onward  movement  of 
labour,  and,  as  we  call  it,  progress!  Who 
is  allowed  to  stop?  A  man  who  will  not 
mount  the  hurrying  train  is  left  behind  in 
despised  and  disparaging  isolation.  He 
who  has  once  mounted,  let  him  grow 
ever  so  weary,  or  be  ever  so  content  with 
travel  and  anxious  for  repose,  finds  no 
resting  point  at  which  to  leave  it,  and  can- 
not leap  from  it  without  peril  or  destruc- 
tion.    Onward,  forward,  like  Mazeppa : 

"  So  fast  they  fly — away — away — 
That  they  can  neither  sigh  nor  pray." 

Can  this  be  life  ?  the  life  of  men  and  na- 
tions? the  intended  orbit  of  a  world  which 
rolled  into  existence  amid  the  songs  of  the 
morning-stars,  and  arched  over  whose  ad- 
vancing pathway  is  the  beauty  of  the  bow 
of  promise  ? 

Referring  in  terms  of  warm  appreciation 
to  the  politico-economical  writings  of  Sis- 
mondi  as  opposed  to  the  school  of  Adam 
Smith,  the  lecturer  says : 

Political  economy  rises  fVom  the  field  of 
toil,  to  the  labourers  who  plough  its  furrows 
and  reap  its  harvests — from  things  mate- 
rial to  higher  things — from  territorial  and 
commercial  wealth,  to  the  ease  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  millions  that  dig  its  mines. 
So  regarded,  it  enters  into  the  wide  range 
of  human  relations-— of  men  as  between 
themselves — of  the  rich  to  the  rich — the 
poor  to  the  poor — and  the  rich  and  the  poor 
to  each  other.     It  goes  into  men's  houses 
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like  a  blessed  charity,  to  kindle  their  hearth- 
fires  and  feed  and  clothe  their  children.  It 
sweetens  toil  and  nnrses  weakness.  It 
comforts  destitution,  and  has  the  oil  and 
the  wine  of  the  Samaritan  for  the  wayfar- 
er, whom  the  Scotch  philosophers  would 
leave,  to  be  stripped  of  his  raiment,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  by  the  thieves  among  whom  he 
falls.  It  thus  becomes,  not  a  science  mere- 
ly, but  a  living,  loving,  human  thing.  And 
more  especially — ahd  in  this  it  comes  with- 
in the  range  of  onr  discussion  to-night — 
does  it  investigate  the  relation  of  man  to 
hisallotted  labour — not  as  inquiring  of  how 
much  labour  each  man  may  be  capable,  so  as 
to  swell  an  aggregate  result  for  the  com- 
munity at  large — but  as  determining  the  ex- 
tent of  the  labour  which  it  is  necessary  for 
each  man  to  undergo,  so  as  to  provide  for 
his  wants  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties 
and  responsibilities,  and  yet  leave  him 
something  of  time,  and  its  precious  and 
manifold  uses  to  himself. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  the  following : 

We  have  hieh  authority  for  saying  that 
**  Wisdom  •  •  Cometh  by  opportunity 
of  leisure,  and  he  that  hath  little  business 
shall  become  wise."  flow  many  do  we 
know — any  of  us — who,  in  the  maturity  of 
their  faculties,  are  willing — we  will  not  say 
to  desert  their  career,  but  to  pause  in  it, 
merely — nay,  even  to  slacken  their  pace, 
so  that  they  may  gather  the  fruit  from  the 
trees  under  which  they  pass — that  they 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  wisdom,  of 
which  the  good  man  speaks  1  How  many 
will  say — cheerfully,  or  at  all — "the  labour 
of  half  the  day  suffices — I  will  devote  the 
other  half  to  myself?''  Few,  sadly  few  !  I 
grant  you,  that  in  the  latter  case  the  thing 
is  not  so  easy,  even  where  a  man  may  have 
the  will.  We  cannot  be  part  of  a  system 
and  yet  he  detached  from  it.  If  we  are  in 
the  current,  we  cannot  linger  in  the  eddies. 
We  must  move  on,  or  be  left  behind  alto- 
gether. For  this,  the  system  is,  in  the  main, 
responsible.  But  the  other  thing,  the  re- 
tirement of  those  who  can  afford  to  break 
off  from  a  system  which  coerces  them — 
ought  not  to  be  difficult,  and  is  not,  where 
the  will  exists.  It  is  a  matterof  every  day 
occurrence,  in  other  countries,  certainly  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  Men  wind  up 
their  afiairs,  invest  their  money,  accommo- 
date their  expenses  to  their  means  and  sit 
down  to  be  happy,  while  there  is  yet 
enough  of  the  vigour  of  life  lefl  to  make  en- 
joyment healthy  and  robust,  and  while 
there  is  enough  of  taste,  appreciation  and 
thought  left,  to  be  cultivated  and  develop- 
ed— to  be  made  useful  as  well  as  graceful. 

What  an  outburst  of  joyous  freedom — 
what  a  dance  upon  broken  manacles  and 
chains  sundered  forever — what  a  hymn  of 


gratitude  and  deliverance,  is  that  inimita- 
ble essay  of  Charles  Lamb's — "The  Super- 
annuated Man'' — wherein  he  tells  the  sto- 
ry of  a  servitude  of  six  and  thirty  years,  in 
a  counting  room,  brought  happily  to  an  end! 
How  he  dwells,  like  a  liberated  prisoner, 
on  the  toils  and  the  privations  of  his  pri- 
son-house— the  infrequent  holydays,  which 
were  over  before  he  could  determine  how 
they  were  to  be  enjoyed — the  Sundays 
which  brought  no  relaxation — the  week  at 
Easter,  which  was  gone  before  its  leisure 
was  tasted — the  wood  of  his  desk,  which 
had  entered  into  his  soul!  And  then  the 
tumultuous  gladness  of  his  emancipation — 
tlie  time  that  first,  in  all  his  life,  he  rould 
call  his  own — the  plans,  the  pleasures  and 
the  independence  upon  a  pension  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  small  salary  1  *'  Had  I  a  little 
son,"  he  exclaims,  in  the  rapture  of  his 
soul — ^"I  would  christen  him  Nothing  to 
Do.  He  should  do  nothing."  I  am  afraid 
that  even  in  England  "  Nothing  to  Do" 
would  have  had  a  hard  time  of  it.  With 
us,  I  am  quite  sure  that  his  name  might 
have  interfered  with  his  getting  a  situation. 
The  humourist  would  have  found  it  an  un- 
profitable business  to  speak  irreverently  of 
the  Evangel  of  Labour. 

The  felicitous  language  and  exuberant 
fancy  of  Mr.  Wall  is,  are  richly  displayed 
in  this  very  beautiful  and  eloquent  pas- 
sage— 

In  the  Columbian  Library  at  Seville,  I 
saw  an  old  book  on  Cosmography,  which 
bad  belonged  to  Christopher  Colnmbus.  It 
seemed  to  have  been  tlie  text  book  of  his 
meditations,  so  full  the  margins  were  of 
notes  in  his  hand-writing.  I  noticed  that 
be  had  not  failed  to  mark,  with  most  espe- 
cial care,  each  passage  in  the  ancient  au- 
thor which  told  of  spices,  or  of  precious 
stones  or  metals,  to  be  found  upon  the  hills 
or  through  the  valleys  of  the  Indies.  In- 
deed he  had  condensed  such  observations 
on  some  pages,  and  mountains  ail  of  gold, 
and  islands  strewn  with  pearls  were  what 
he  had  prefigured  as  before  him  in  his 
journey  towards  the  setting  sun.  And  yet, 
who  dims  the  glory  of  that  pure  and  lofly 
soul  with  one  suspicion  of  a  sordid  thought? 
The  wealth  that  made  the  Indies  precious, 
was  but  the  embroidered  raiment  of  his 
dreams,  and  moved  him  none  the  more  to 
grovelling  appetite,  than  did  the  golden 
fringes  of  the  clouds  beneath  which,  even- 
ing afler  evening,  he  sailed  into  the  dark- 
ness— manhood  and  hope,  like  the  angels 
in  the  legend,  standing  tiirough  its  watches 
by  his  helm ! 

So,  in  the  good  old  times,  when  mer- 
chants were  princes,  and  deserved  to  be, 
the  increase  of  wealth  seemed,  of  itself, 
to  work  an  enlargement  of  men's  ideas. 
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There  was  a  perpetually  expanding  pur- 
pose, in  its  pursuit — a  "large  discourse, 
looking  before  and  after."  It  had  a  past, 
on  which  it  built,  and  a  future,  for  which 
it  laboured  grandly.  Commerce  was  not, 
then,  the  speculation  of  to-day,  or  the  hasty 
adventure  of  to-morrow — the  short  turn — 
the  sharp  bargain — the  keen-scented  thrifl, 
snuffing  news  in  advance  of  the  mail. 
Glorious  breezes  filled  its  sails.  The  "  love- 
sick winds"  that  wafted  Cleopatra's  barge, 
did  not  hover  round  more  gorgeous  can- 
vas. Its  freight  was  art,  and  literature,  and 
civilization.  The  sea-weed,  clinging  now, 
like  mourning  drapery,  along  the  marble 
walls  of  Venice,  does  but  assert  a  rightful 
fellowship  with  splendour,  to  whose  tri- 
umphs the  whole  wide  sea  was  tributary. 
The  pictures  and  the  statues — the  temples, 
the  palaces  and  gardens  of  Genoa  and 
Pisa — of  Florence,  Bologna  and  Sienna — 
all  tell  the  story  of  great  thoughts  and 
noble  tastes,  which  gold  and  trade  may  nur- 
ture, when  nobleness  and  greatness  deal 
with  them.  Judged  by  such  standards — 
making  all  allowances  for  change  of  time 
and  circumstance — conceding  on  the  one 
side  all  that  it  has  done  for  freedom  and 
intelligence — ^requiring  from  it,  on  the 
other,  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  since 
imposed  on  it,  by  all  the  grand  discoveries 
which  science  and  genius  have  given  it 
for  handmaids — Trade,  as  we  find  it  now, 
is  surely,  in  its  spirit,  far  below  the  level 
of  the  high  and  intellectual  calling,  which 
has  made  itself  so  bright  a  name  in  history. 
I  speak  of  its  spirit  and  not  of  its  material 
progress — of  its  influence  on  the  men  who 
pursue  it,  and  not  of  its  statistics.  I  am 
looking  at  the  hand  of  the  dyer,  and  not  at 
the  garish  colours  which  flaunt  from  his 
door.  The  Son  of  Sirach  has  said,  and  I 
hope  I  may  venture  to  say  it  after  him, 
without  ofience,  that  "a  merchant  shall 
hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and 
a  huckster  shall  not  be  free  from  sin."  I 
waive  the  question  as  to  whether  the  He- 
brews, in  the  days  when  Ecclesiasticus 
was  written,  furnished  the  most  advantage- 
ous models  of  mercantile  deportment,  but 
I  am  quite  persuaded  that  the  great  moral- 
ist, whom  I  have  quoted,  told  a  truth  in 
this,  which  was  intended  for  all  time.  And 
if  it  be  so  difficult  for  men,  in  the  legiti- 
mate paths  of  commerce,  to  avoid  its  cor- 
rupting tendencies,  I  fear  that  they  hardly 
improve  their  chances  by  entering  the  still 
narrower  walks  of  what  commonly  is 
known  as  mercantile  retirement.  Does  a 
man  widen  the  scope  of  his  faculties,  think 
you,  or  improve  the  opportunities  of  compe- 
tence and  of  leisure  because  he  withdraws 
himself  from  actual  trade,  to  look  aAer  let- 
ting his  money  out  on  interest?  Does  he 
enlarge  the  domain  of  his  heart,  or  open 
new  sources  of  human  sympathy,  by  watch- 
ing the  fluctuations  of  the  stock  exchange? 


Does  the  old  age  of  mercantile  industry 
grow  in  dignity  or  reverence  under  such 
influences?  Does  it  heighten  its  claims, 
thus,  to  sway  the  opinions,  and  rule  the 
counsels,  and  fashion  the  tastes  and  habits 
— nay,  form  the  very  destiny  of  this  mag- 
nificent republic?  Has  it  not  rather  let 
itself  out  on  usury,  with  its  capital,  and 
made  a  sordid  trade  of  its  faculties  and  op- 
portunities? There  may  be — undoubtedly 
there  are — some  characters  so  privileged, 
that  they  can  walk  through  the  daily  temp- 
tations of  any  calling,  without  a  stain  on 
their  raiment  There  are,  in  the  profes- 
sions, men  fortunately  constituted,  who  can 
find  leisure  in  the  midst  of  absorbing  em- 
ployment, and  expansion  in  the  very  pres- 
sure of  the  most  contracting  influences — 
to  whom  literature  blossoms,  a  spontaneous 
wayside  flower,  along  every  path,  and  art 
and  taste  and  fancy  and  graceful  and  re- 
fining thought  and  occupation,  come  smil- 
ing and  ministering,  like  a  reaper's  joyous 
children,  who  troop  around  him  in  the  har- 
vest field.  So,  too,  in  the  pursuits  of  trade, 
are  men,  who  gather  and  are  generous — 
who  grasp  and  yet  give — whose  hearts 
grow  with  their  fortunes,  and  whose  intel- 
lects expand  with  their  experience — ^men 
with  whom  labour  seems  compatible  with 
leisure,  and  whose  manly  nature  has  the 
ring  of  a  metal  purer  than  their  gold.  But 
such  is  not  the  common  experience  of  the 
world,  and  it  were  not  wise  to  write  phi- 
losophy altogether  for  the  Happy  Valley, 
whose  soil  is  the  salt  of  the  earth.  We 
must  deal  with  the  rule — though  we  be 
thankful  for  the  exceptions. 

We  can  make  but  one  more  extract  from 
this  admirable  discourse,  and  this  refers  to 
the  restlessness'  of  life  in  the  United 
States : 

There  is,  I  am  aware,  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  on  the  other  side  of  these  views — 
a  great  deal  of  very  obvious  declamation, 
about  ignoble  ease,  individual  sloth  and 
national  stagnation.  But  all  this  is  merely 
a  begging  of  the  question  in  dispute.  I 
deny  that  a  life  of  repose — not  of  idleness, 
but  of  leisure  and  rest — is  more  ignoble  or 
more  unprofitable,  in  man  or  nation,  than 
the  throb  and  throe — the  convulsive  pre- 
ternatural activity  of  labour,  without  en- 
joyment and  without  end.  I  do  not  mean 
that  rest,  which  is  typified  by  the  Chinese 
hieroglyphic  of  happiness — an  open  month 
and  a  handful  of  rice.  I  mean  the  repose 
which  is  the  parent  of  wise  activity^  and 
the  restraint,  as  well  as  the  substitute,  of 
activity,  which  is  not  wise.  I  mean  the 
rest  which  is  won  and  deserved  by  labour, 
and  which  sweetens  and  invigorates  it, 
and  furnishes  its  reward.  Whence  conies 
this  doctrine  that  life,  to  be  anything,  must 
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be  forever  in  motion  ?  There  is  no  process 
of  earthly  development,  which  does  not 
need  and  depend  upon  repose.  To  all  the 
green  and  beautiful  things  which  deck  the 
earth — the  flowers  that  give  it  perfume  and 
the  fruits  and  foliage  that  make  it  glad — 
there  is  needful  the  calm  sunshine  and  the 
tranquil  shade — the  gentle  rain  and  the 
more  quiet  dew.  Not  a  gem  that  flashes, 
but  has  been  crystallized  in  the  immova- 
ble stillness  of  the  great  earth's  breast! 
It  is  impossible  to  look  on  the  most  won- 
drous scenes  of  physical  grandeur,  where 
the  convulsions  of  nature  have  left  their 
traces  on  mountain  and  valley,  without 
feeling  that  the  quiet  centuries,  gliding  in 
between,  have  woven  the  tranquil  vesture 
of  their  beauty.  I  know  no  diflerence 
from  this,  in  the  laws  of  our  moral 
and  intellectual  nature,  and  I  believe 
that  to  be  false  philosophy  and  pernicious 
morality  which  denies  to  individuals,  as  it 
is  misguided  and  perverse  political  econo- 
my which  takes  away  from  nations,  their 
seasons  of  leisure  and  meditation — teach- 
ing them  that  existence  was  meant  to  be 
nothing  but  a  struggle,  and  that  it  stagnates 
and  is  worthless  when  its  strife  grows 
stiU. 


*^Apropos  of  a  new  volume  of  poems  by 
"  Owen  Meredith,"  the  New  York  Mbion 
claims  that  the  earliest  appearance  of 
young  Bulwer  Lytton  in  print  was  in  the 
columns  of  that  paper,  under  the  signature 
of  "  A  Harrow  School-Boy."  The  Jlllnon 
is  mistaken  in  this  matter.  The  credit  of 
having  been  the  first  to  give  this  rising 
poet  the  encouragement  of  publishing  his 
verses,  if  credit  it  be,  belongs  to  the  Met- 
9tnger.  We  remember  the  pieces  of  the 
"  Harrow  School-Boy,"  to  which  the  Mbion 
refers,  but  before  their  publication  the  fu- 
ture "Owen  Meredith"  had  contributed  to 
the  poetical  department  of  this  Magazine 
some  stanzas,  in  which  we  thought  we 
could  discover  the  fire  of  genius — and  the 
editor  of  the  Meuenger  having  at  that  time 
the  opportunity  of  talking  much  with  him 
on  the  subject  of  modern  £nglish  poetry, 
of  Tennyson  and  Poe,  Browning  and  Long- 
fellow, was  not  greatly  surprised  when 
subsequently,  in  a  quiet  apartment  of  the 
Rue  Deoduras,  just  out  of  the  Rue  Faubourg 
Sl  Honors,  he  heard  the  fine  poems  of  **A 
Soul's  Loss,"  "  Good  Night  in  the  Porch," 
and  "  A  Wife's  Tragedy,"  recited  by  the 
author  from  his  London  proof-sheets.  Their 
authorship  was  then  a  secret,  and  it  was 


maintained  inviolate  by  the  editor  of  the 
Mesanger  until  the  fact  transpired  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  nam  de  plume  was  acknow- 
ledged by  our  giAed  young  friend.  Just 
previous  to  the  preparation  of  his  volume 
of  "  Clytemnestra  and  other  Poems,"  for 
the  press,  he  had  written  for  the  Dublin 
University  Magazine  a  series  of  papers, 
remarkable  for  one  so  young,  nnder  the 
caption  of  "  Mosses  upon  Grave-Stones." 
We  remember  one  passage  of  singular 
beauty,  descriptive  of  Rome,  which  we 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  for,  in  order 
that  the  reader  may  enjoy,  in  the  poem 
with  which  it  concludes,  what  we  consider 
as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  things  ever 
set  to  the  music  of  rhythm.  The  song 
sings  itself,  the  language  is  so  wonderfully 
instinct  with  melody : 

In  a  golden,  warm  afternoon  of  the  sofl 
Italian  autumn  I  arrived  at  Rome.  Blessed 
be  the  day  and  hour  !  Rome  sursly  is  the 
city  for  disappointed  men.  There  the 
harshest  outlines  of  this  raw  present  are 
evermore  blended  into  the  serene  and 
fathomless  azure  of  the  twilit  and  infinite 
past,  whose  ghost-cities  are  of  stars  and 
clouds,  and  wherein  is  no  sound.  Who, 
amid  the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  but  for- 
gets the  jar  and  fret  of  his  narrow,  noisy 
days?  Not  a  footstep  that  falls  on  a  Ro- 
man pavement  but  echoes  centuries  back 
into  the  past.  I  bad  never  before  been  at 
Rome ;  yet  did  the  whole  city  seem  to  me 
familiar.  Nothing  struck  me  with  surprise. 
It  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  as  though,  in 
some  forgotten  ante-natal  dream,  I  had  vis- 
ited the  place.  This  was  one  of  those 
strange  feelings  I  never  yet  accounted  for, 
which  often  cling  about  the  mind,  and  puz- 
zle all  reason. 

Suddenly,  however,  in  walking  down 
that  street  which  leads  to  the  ancient  Fo- 
rum, it  flashed  upon  me  that  exactly  such 
a  street  had  I  traversed  in  that  strange 
dream  which  I  have  already  related  to 
you,  wherein  I  seemed  to  be  wandering 
somewhere  with  tlie  walking  corpse  of  my 
wife's  sister.  The  same  sky  above,  the 
same  ruins  around,  the  same  silence  and 
desolate  beauty !  Here  had  Classicism  and 
the  glittering  train  of  all  the  Csssars  passed 
and  reeled  away — a  dying  pageant!  Here, 
too,  had  rolled  the  feudal  deluge  from  the 
forests  of  the  north—  barbaric  surges  of 
Hun,  and  Aleman,  and  Goth,  and  Lombard, 
and  Frank,  sweeping  bare  and  clean  the 
world  for  Christ's  high  creed — fresh  ideas, 
new  men.  Here  Astolphns,  "like  a  lion 
roaring,"  (veltU  Ito  furent,)  had  threatened 
the  pale  pope,  and  all  but  Arianised  Rome. 
Here  had  marched  King  Pipin,  with  his 
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black-bearded  heroes,  to  lay  at  the  feet  of 
St.  Peter  the  keys  of  kingdoms.  Here  now 
did  I  hear  the  baro'footed  friars  chanting 
hymns  under  the  walls  of  the  Paniheoo. 
Such  things  are  and  have  been  here.  Then 
I  bethought  me  of  Gibbon  musing  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Colosseum,  and  how  here 
first  arose  within  his  mind  the  magnificent 
conception  of  his  great  work.  And  then 
of  all  those  great  sorrowful  souls  that  had, 
by  instinct  as  it  were,  come  to  this  city  of 
ruins — earth's  disinherited  kings!  Poor 
proud  Byron,  "  grieving  with  the  dart  he 
drave  ;**  and  Shelley,  he  that  spake  "  with 
the  tongue  of  angels." 

Thus,  I  suppose  unconsciously,  my 
thoughts  had  led  my  steps ;  for  towards 
the  last  hour  of  yellow  daylight  I  found 
myself  in  the  shadow  of  the  great  pyra- 
midal tomb  of  Cains  Sestus.  which  over- 
looks the  little  .  English  buriaUground, 
wherein  now  moulders  all  that  was  "of 
frail  mortality"  in  the  starriest  of  poets. 

I  entered  the  cemetery,  anil  sat  down 
beside  the  grave  of  Shelley.  Now,  indeed, 
that  flat  grey  slab  of  stone,  under  which 
repose  those  ashes,  is  cracked  sadly,  and 
defaced,  and  choked  with  moss  and  weeds; 
and  near  it  has  grown  up  a  great  sepulchral 
edifice  of  marble,  heavy  with  urns  and  cu- 
pids — a  purse-proud  thing,  looking  all  out 
of  countenance  the  simple  stone  beside  it. 

Is  there  indeed  among  all  our  country- 
men and  women  in  that  great  city  of  Rome 
none  that  will  spare  a  few  bajochi  to  do 
honour  to  their  poet's  grave — even  were  it 
but  a  wreath  of  immortelles  they  gave  to  lie 
npon  the  tomb  ? 

As  I  sat  here,  in  the  twilight,  thinking 
sweet  and  bitter  thoughts,  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  the  sound  of  a  woman's  voice — 
a  voice  of  silverest  melody — singing,  in 
some  remote  angle  of  the  burial-ground,  a 
song  of  which  I  could  not  catch  the  words. 
The  notes,  however,  were  most  melodious, 
clear,  and  bell-like.  It  seemed  as  though 
the  silence  were  sprinkled  over  with  a  cool 
refreshing  spray  of  musical  sounds.  I 
looked  curiously  all  around,  but  could  not 
discover  the  singer.  My  eye  fell  upon  the 
grave  beside  me.  There  I  read  the  words — 

"Nothing  of  him  doth  fade, 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange." 

I  could  almost  fancy  that  it  was  the 
voice  of  the  spirit-poet  that  I  heard,  sing- 
ing, as  it  were,  phcenix-like,  over  his  own 
ashes. 

Soon,  however,  the  music  ceased,  and  I 
rose  up,  and  followed  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  On  turning  an  angle  in  the  wall.  I 
perceived  sitting  on  the  grass  at  some  dis- 
tance, and  clear-outlined  against  the  wan- 
ing light,  the  figure  of  a  young  woman. 
She  was   dressed   in   white,  and  a  large 


straw  hat  concealed  her  face  from  me.  As 
I  paused,  on  beholding  her,  with  a  sudden 
reverent  feeling,  she  began  to  sing  again. 
Now,  however,  I  was  near  enough  to  catch 
the  words  distinctly,  and,  to  my  surprise, 
they  were  in  English.  Even  if  I  had  not 
since  oAcn  heard  those  words,  I  think  I 
could  yet  repeat  them  to  you,  so  clearly 
did  they  rest  in  my  memory.  Here,  how- 
ever, I  have  them  copied  out 

Morton  then  showed  me  a  paper,  written 
and  entitled  thus : — 

"TAr  tong  of  the  Lady  whom  I  heard  tinging 
in  the  English  bunal-ground  at  Romu,  ntar 
the  tomb  of  Caius  Sestus. 
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"Out  of  her  heart  the  snowdrop  grows 

(Ah!  me) 

In  sweet  green  England  over  the  sea ; 
And  the  bramble-rose  that  o'er  her  blows 

I  shall  not  see. 

*'  The  dew  that  wets  the  violets, 

And  the  pensive-leaved  pale  primrose 
there. 
All  thro'  the  night  falls  down  so  light, 
So  light,  it  frets 

No  tress  of  her  golden  hair. 
And  neither  starshine,  nor  yet  moonligI)f, 
Wake  her  out  of  her  sleep  all  night. 
She  sleeps  so  well  that  she  forgets 
Our  foolish  care. 

^The  garden  I  love^  and  the  cherry-tree, 
And  the  musk-rose  that  aches  to  the  heart  with 

the  bee; 
And  the  daisies  that  nod  o^er  the  church-yard 

sod; 
And  the  quiet  blue  steeple  thea  looks  up  at 

God; 
And  the  book  that  my  fcUher  read  to  me 
(In  dear  green  England  over  the  sea)^ 
When  the  swallows  dipp^d^  twittering,  by  two 

and  by  three, 
Tkro^  the  porch  muffled  up  in  the  suieet 

briony. 
And  I  was  a  little  chUd  on  his  knee, 
I  shall  not  see. 

"  I  can  only  guess  how  my  father  looks, 

Poring  over  his  ancient  books ; 

And  the  long  green  grasses  bend  and  wave. 

And  the  violet  blows  on  my  sister's  grave; 

And  the  long  white  lily  that  swung  with 
the  bee ; 

And  the  swallows-  the  same  old  company 

No  doubt;   and  the  rose  and  the  cherry- 
tree  ; 

And  the  daisies  under  the  chnrehyard 
wall; 

And  the  true,  kind  people  all. 

In  my  green  England  over  the  sea — 

Do  they  think  of  me  ? 
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Surelj  nothing  couUl  be  more  deftly  musical 
than  the  stanza  we  have  italicised,  aod  the 
lines  which  foUow  are  almost  as  delicious* 
The  '' Mosses  upon  Grave-Stones"  was  a 
novelette,  which  we  are  not  aware  that 
the  author  has  claimed  as  his  own  since 
his  debut  in  the  literary  world,  but  it  is 
surely  no  betrayal  of  confidence  to  accredit 
it  to  him  now  that  he  has  assumed  literary 
honours.  As  .the  most  elaborate  of  his 
youthful  efforts,  it  will  have  a  great  inter- 
est for  his  friends,  and  the  circumstance  of 
having  produced  a  work  of  fiction  at  nine- 
teen cannot  injure  him  in  diplomacy,  which 
18  his  destiny,  any  more  than  the  verses 
which  he  has  admitted  to  be  his,  and  whicli 
have  little  connection  with  red  tape  and 
the  Embassadorial  arms.  Here  is  another 
bit  of  versification  from  the  "Mosses," 
which  breathes  more  of  sentiment  than  a 
government  despatch  usually  does : — 


ii 
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I. 


"  In  April's  lap  I  cast  a  seed — 
On  tears  and  smiles  she  nurs'd  it; 

June  loved  the  flower  you  called  a  weed, 
And  half  to  blossom  burst  it. 


II. 


**  I  meant  to  rear  this  bud  for  you 

To  wear  upon  your  bosom, 
Because  my  tears  were  witli  the  dew 

That  kindled  in  the  blossom. 

ni. 

"But,  ere  the  leaves  had  fully  split 

Their  green-silk  cradle  even. 
An  angel  pluck'd  and  planted  it 

Between  the  palms  in  heaven." 

We  are  glad  to  see  the  Poems  of  "  Owen 
Meredith"  announced  by  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
in  their  beautiful  style  of  blue  and  gold. 
They  will  fill  two  volumes,  of  which  the 
latter  will  contain  "The  Wanderer,"  and 
other  recent  pieces  just  out  in  London. 


We  observe  with  great  gratification  that 
two  new  literary  journals  are  about  to  be 
established  in  the  South  imder  auspices 
the  most  promising  of  brilliant  success. 
One  of  these  will  be  published  in  Columbia, 
S.  C,  with  the  title  of  the  "  Courant."  Its 
issues  will  be  weekly,  and  its  aim  will  be 
to  elevate  the  public  taste  by  its  criticisms 
upon  literature  and  art,  to  furnish  another 


vehicle  for  the  utterance  of  Southern  opin- 
ion, and  to  supply  a  source  of  high  intel- 
lectual entertainment  for  our  Southern  peo- 
ple. No  more  suitable  place  could  be 
found  in  the  slaveholding  section  of  the 
Union  for  the  publication  of  such  a  jour- 
nal than  Columbia,  the  beautiful  Capital 
of  South  Carolina,  that  sweet,  shady  city 
of  villas,  where  taste  and  cultivation  and 
refinement  have  their  abodes,  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  college,  and  the  centre  of  an 
enlightened  State  sentiment;  and  no  more 
competent  person  could  have  been  chosen 
to  undertake  its  editorial  management  than 
Howard  H.  Caldwell,-  Esq.,  the  graceful 
poet  and  accomplished  scholar,  whose  stir- 
ring lyric  of  the  "  Battle  of  King's  Moun- 
tain" has  been  so  widely  admired.  We 
shall  expect  great  things  of  the  "Cou- 
rant," not  only  from  the  ability  of  its 
editor,  but  from  the  strong  corps  of  con- 
tributors which  has  been  enlisted  in  its 
support,  embracing  Alexander  B.  Meek,  J. 
Wood  Davidson,  Paul  H.  Hayne,  John  W. 
Overall,  the  Abb6  Rouquette,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line H.  Glover  and  others,  well  known  in 
all  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  Every  number, 
we  feel  confident,  will  come  to  us  freighted 
with  noble  thoughts  and  high  imaginings. 
The  melody  and  perfume  of  the  Southern 
woods  will  be  waAed  to  us  in  its  tender 
poetry  and  delicate  musings,  while  the 
conservatism  of  the  Southern  mind  in 
morals,  philosophy  and  politics,  will  find 
in  its  columns  a  steady  support. 

The  second  literary  enterprise  to  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  referring,  will  soon  be 
started  in  Augusta,  Georgia,  under  the  sug- 
gestive name  of  the  "  Southern  Field  and 
Fireside."  This  will  be  partly  agricultu- 
ral and  partly  literary,'  and  as  only  its  litera- 
ry character  specially  interests  us,  let  us 
say  that  the  gentleman  who  will  preside 
over  the  critical  department  is  William  W. 
Mann,  Esq.  Our  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Mann  extends  back  several  years  to  the 
time  when  he  was  the  Paris  Correspond- 
ent of  the  Messenger,  and  wrote  regularly 
for  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  whose  ex- 
cellent letters,  which  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention in  every  quarter.  We  can  truth- 
fully declare  (and  we  feel  an  obligation 
to  do  so  at  the  present  moment)  that  in 
our  judgment  tliere  is  not  in  the  United 
States  a  person  more  admirably  fitted  for 
the  conduct  of  a  literary  journal  than  Mt. 
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Mann.  Of  the  largest  scholarship,  uni- 
formly accurate  in  his  facts  and  clear  in 
his  statement  of  them,  somewhat  severe 
perhaps  in  his  literary  tastes,  but  prompt 
to  recognize  merit  wherever  it  may  ap- 
pear, with  a  style  at  once  simple  and 
opulent,  and  possessed  of  a  capacity  for 
labour  equal  to  any  demands  that  may  be 
made  upon  him,  Mr.  Mann  is  the  model 
of  a  journalist,  as  in  private  life  he  is 
the  model  of  a  gentleman.  To  those  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  know  him,  the 
above  humble  tribute  to  his  worth  will 
seem  inadequate,  certainly  it  is  not  ex- 
travagant, and  we  are  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty  to  make  it,  now  that  he  is  about  to 
assume  a  position  so  well  suited  to  his 
talents.  We  hazard  nothing  in  the  pre- 
diction   that    the    **  Southern    Field    and 


Fireside "  will  speedily  become  an  au- 
thority in  literary  matters  which  even  the 
Northern  cliques  and  journals  will  not  be 
able  to  disregard. 

And  now,  most  pensive  Southern  public, 
good  masters,  we  appeal  to  you  in  behalf 
of  these  new  organs  of  the  Southern  mind. 
Will  you  not  give  them  at  once  your  hear- 
ty encouragement,  will  you  not  welcome 
them  to  your  family  circle  as  visitors  whose 
appearance  will  always  profit  and  delight 
you,  or  will  you  withhold  from  the  most 
deserving  claimants  that  substantial  and 
liberal  favour  you  have  so  long  extended 
to  Northern  hebdomadals  filled  with  the 
merest  inanities,  and  often  charged  with 
the  most  gratuitoas  abuse  of  your  social 
institutions  and  yoor  civilization  ? 


«»m  ■» 
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The  opening^  of  Spring  has  imparted  an 
increased  activity  to  the  book  trade,  and 
our  table  is  covered  with  a  large  variety  of 
new  works,  which  we  shall  be  compelled 
to  notice  briefly,  and  with  such  regard  to 
economy  of  space  as  to  forego  the  usual 
exhibition  of  their  full  titles.  The  three 
leading  publishing-houses  of  the  country, 
the  Harpers  and  the  Appletons  of  New 
York,  and  Ticknor  and  Fields  of  Boston, 
are,  of  course,  in  advance  of  all  others  in 
the  number  and  character  of  their  recent 
publications,  and  we  shall  glance  at  these 
in  turn  as  comprising  what  is  best  worth 
the  attention  of  the  public  among  the  lite- 
rary novelties  of  the  day. 

The  third  volume  of  Dr.  Barth*s  ponder- 
ous work  on  Africa,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  is  the  largest  and  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  of  the  three.  The  Dr.  is 
not  remarkable  for  vivacity,  and  his  ac- 
count of  explorations  in  Northern  and  Cen- 
tral Africa  is  too  prolix  to  be  exceedingly 
popular,  but  the  amount  of  new  and  accu- 
rate information  he  gives  us,  must  render 
his  volumes  of  permanent  value  in  the 
library.  The  Harpers  have  performed  a 
great  service  to  the  American  student  in 
republishing  the  work.    The  same  house 


has  just  brought  out  a  diary  of  travel  in 
Madagascar  by  the  Rev.  William  Ellis,  an 
English  Missionary  to  the  South  Seas,  who 
in  three  visiu  to  the  Island  familiarized 
himself  with  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  and  became  acquainted  with 
the  singular  and  eventful  history  of  reli- 
gious persecution  there,  connected  with  the 
attempts  to  evangelize  the  country  made 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Ellis  was  himself  an  actor  in  some  of 
the  stirring  scenes  narrated  in  his  diary, 
which  has  therefore  a  very  vivid  interest. 
A  portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the 
Mauritius,  the  sweet,  sunny  island  of  Paul 
and  Virginia,  and  the  whole  is  embellish- 
ed with  engravings  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author,  representing,  necessarily 
with  perfect  fidelity,  the  features  of  the 
natives  and  the  peculiar  aspects  of  the 
country.  A  third  and  smaller  work  of 
travel  just  published  by  the  Harpers,  is 
"  Fankwei,  or  the  San  Jacinto  in  the  Seas  of 
India,  China  and  Japan,"  by  William  Max- 
well Wood,  a  Surgeon  in  the  United  States 
Navy,  and  author  of  several  previous  vol- 
umes which  have  been  well  received  by 
the  reading  world.  The  title  is  an  afiTecta- 
tion,  which  we  may  pardon  for  the  diflicul- 
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ty  of  so  naming  books  in  this  age  of  im- 
mense production  that  they  shall  strike 
upon  the  attention  of  the  million.  Fankwei 
in  the  jargon  of  the  East,  means  "  foreign 
devil,-'  and  Dr.  Wood  assumes  the  uncom- 
plimentary designation  in  detailing  for  us 
his  experiences  among  the  antipodes.  His 
style  is  lively  and  agreeable  and  the  San 
Jacinto  on  this  particular  cruise  was  fortu- 
nate in  its  historiographer.  A  book  of  a 
different  kind  is  to  be  found  in  '*  Jtdam 
Bede,  by  George  Eliot,"  from  the  same 
press.  This  is  a  novel  and  an  admirable 
one,  the  incidents  of  which  transpire  in 
English  middle  life,  the  love  passages  be- 
ing conducted  between  a  brave-hearted 
carpenter  and  a  pious  young  woman  in 
bumble  circumstances,  who  have  no  aris- 
tocratic friends,  do  not  patronize  the  opera, 
nor  in  any  way  touch  upon  the  circle  of  fash- 
ionable ecstacies  and  sentimental  sorrows. 
We  are  not  familiar  with  the  name  of  George 
Eliot,  but  he  has  written  in  '*  Adam  Bede,"  a 
story  thKtmakes  us  wish  he  will  write  more. 
Episodes  in  French  History ^  by  Miss  Par- 
doe,  also  from  the  establishment  of  the  Har- 
pers, is  a  collection  of  sketches  differing 
widely  in  manner  from  any  of  the  books 
we  have  hitherto  mentioned.  Miss  Par- 
doe's  previous  writings  on  the  Court  celeb- 
rities of  France,  have  enjoyed  a  wide  fa- 
vour, and  these  "  stray  leaves"  of  a  royal 
biography,  which  she  tells  us  she  was  con- 
strained through  a  sense  of  self-respect  to 
decline  following  to  its  completion,  will  be 
received  with  delight  by  her  numerous  ad- 
mirers. 

The  most  considerable  volume  lately 
given  to  the  public,  by  the  Appletons,  by 
the  FiAh  of  the  New  American  Cyclopse- 
dia.  The  fulness,  clearness  and  imparti- 
ality, which  have  marked  the  preceding 
issues  of  this  admirable  compendium  of 
knowledge,  are  displayed  as  well  in  the 
present  one,  and  despite  the  cavils  of  cer- 
tain small  critics,  the  work  is  every  day  in- 
creasing in  popularity.  We  have  undi- 
minished confidence  in  the  catholic  spirit 
of  the  editors,  so  far  as  the  Cyclopaedia  is 
concerned,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
the  enterprise  is  already  assured  of  a  bril- 
liant success.  To  the  numerous  works  on 
Spain,  the  Appletons  have  just  added  ano- 
ther in  the  Letters  from  that  country,  by 
the  poet  Bryant.  The  letters  comprised  in 
the  volume  are  not  all,  indeed,  devoted  to 
Spanish  affairs — some  being  descriptive  of 
France,  Switzerland,  Holland,  Algiers  and 
Italy.  The  prose  of  Mr.  Bryant  has  a  pe- 
culiar claim  in  its  unruffled  flow;  always 
temperate  and  kindly,  fresh  without  enthu- 
siasm, and  pas^ng  lightly  from  topic  to 
topic,  without  being  altogether  superficial, 
he  encourages  us  to  follow  him  from  land 
to  land  by  the  promise  of  never  offending 
or  fatiguing  us,  and  this  promise  is  kept. 
Mr.  Bryant's  Spanish  Sketches  are  not  to  be 


compared  with  those  of  Wallis,  to  which 
we  have   already  made  allusion   in   this 
number   of  the   Messenger,  but  they  are 
nevertheless  graceful  and  pleasing.  These 
adjectives  apply  well  to  the  Diary  of  Lady 
Morgan^  another  of  the  Appletons'  new 
books.     This  is  a  curious  relic  of  a  buried 
generation.      Lady    Morgan's   novels  are 
well-known,  as  is  also  her  work  on  Italy, 
and  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with   the 
social  souvenirs  of  the  literary  world,  forty 
years  ago,  her  life  on  the  Continent  will  be 
remembered   as   one  remarkable  for  the 
eminent  men  and  women  surrounding  it. 
It  is  odd  to  read  memoranda  in  which  Au- 
guste  Thierry  is  spoken  of  as  "  a  promising 
litterateur''  and  Ary  Schefler  described  as 
'*  a  clever  young  artist,"  and  it  is  delightful 
to  go  with  the  diarist  to  La  Grange  and  see 
Lafayette  at  home.     Charming  days,  says 
Lady  Morgan,  and  charmingly  has  she  re- 
corded them.     In  effective  contrast  to  this 
record   is   the   quaint   narrative  of  John 
Brown,  the  proprietor  of   the  University 
Billiard  rooms  at  Cambridge,  England,  en- 
titled "  Sixty  Years'  Gleanings  from  Life's 
Harvest,''  handsomely  gotten  up  by  the  Ap- 
pletons.    The  claim  is  made  for  it  on  the 
title-page  that  it  is  a  *'  genuine  autobiogra- 
phy" and  no  one  who  reads  it  will  doubt 
the  fact.     John  Brown  had  many  ups  and 
downs  in  life,  he  saw  men,  cities  and  coun- 
ties, he  went  to  sea,  he  appeared  in  trage- 
dy, he  wrote  very  pathetic  little  poems  in 
the  style  of  the  Rat-Catcher's  Daughter,  and 
finally  settled  down  as  keeper  of  the  billi- 
ard-rooms in  which  the  young  gownsmen 
of  Cambridge  are  taught  the  proper  man- 
agement of  the  cue,  where  he  now  lives 
philosophically  content.  The  book  is  highly 
diverting,  for  the  Do  Foe-like  simplicity 
with  which  he  narrates  the  commonest  in- 
cidents and   the   rapidity   with  which  he 
turns  from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  se- 
vere.    Thus  without  a  break  in  the  narra- 
tive, he  passes  from  the  burial  of  his  V  aged 
parent"  to  the  matter  of  a  water  supply  for 
his  billiard-room,  and  when  his  sister  whom 
he  has  not  met  for  thirty  years  comes  to  see 
him,  he  merely  tells  us  they  breakfasted 
together  on  ham  and  eggs,  with  a  reticence 
that  is  truly  pathetic.   Phelan  could  doubt- 
less teach  John  Brown  something  of  billi- 
ards, but  Phelan  could  not  write  such  po- 
ems.   A  volume  of  English  University  ex- 
perience from  another  point  of  view  is  the 
Foster  Brothers.    The  author  conducts  two 
young  gentlemen,  a  nobleman  and  a  com- 
moner, through  college,  and  by  the  way  in- 
dulges in  many  satirical  touches  upon  the 
social   and   academic   curriculum,  which 
will  be   highly  relished   by  the  knowing 
reader.    The  "Foster  Brothers"  is  a  good 
companion  for  "  School  Days  at  Rugby." 

Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  have  at  last 
published  the  concluding  volumes  of  their 
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beantiful  Household  Edition  of  the  Wayer- 
ley  Novels.  The  Surgeon*t  Daughter  and 
the  Indexes  and  Gtopsary  complete  the  se- 
ries which  now  challenges  the  public  at- 
tention as  by  far  the  most  desirable  form  in 
whifh  Sir  Walter  has  ever  been  presented 
for  the  family.  In  full  calf  this  edition 
must  be  perfectly  luxurious.  The  lon^;  line 
of  books  on  the  livesof  eminent  men  which 
Messrs.  Tiuknor  and  Fields  have  issned 
during  a  few  years  past,  has  been  yet  far- 
ther extended  by  several  recent  memoirs 
of  decided  interest.  The  Life  of  Sir  Phi- 
lip Sidney,  the  flower  of  kuiglithoodt  is  of- 
fered, as  it  should  be,  in  typography  of  rare 
attractiveness,  and  the  literary  execution 
of  it  is  eminently  worthy  of  the  subject. 
In  the  decay  of  gentlemen,  which  marks 
so  mournfully  the  age  in  which  we  live,  it 
is  well  that  our  youth  should  be  oHen  re- 
ferred to  Bayard  and  Sidney  and  such  spi- 
rits, as  models  of  character,  and  we  there- 
fore most  cordially  welcome  this  excellent 
little  work  as  calculated  to  itn]iress  happily 
the  youthful  mind.  The  First  and  Second 
Series  of  Jirago^i  Biographiei  make  up  two 
handsome  volumes  which  have  the  solid 
look  of  English  publications.  The  emi- 
nent French  Savant  was  remarkable  for 
his  courage  not  less  than  for  his  lofty  intel- 
lect, and  his  career  was  one  of  far  more 
adventure  than  that  of  most  philosophers. 
In  these  pages  he  has  set  himself  before 
the  reader  with  great  apparent  fidelity,  and 
with  the  penetration  that  belonged  to  him, 
he  appears  to  have  reached  a  very  correct 
appreciation  of  the  striking  qualities  of 
other  distinguished  men  of  whom  he  writes. 
Biography  from  such  pens  as  his,  is  as  ex- 
citing as  fiction,  and  his  lives  of  Bailly, 
Laplace,  Fourier,  Carnot,  Watt,  are  charac- 
terized by  wonderful  energy.  All  that  is 
wanted  to  make  these  volumes  eminently 
satisfactory,  is  a  good  portrait  of  Arago 
himself.  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerroid  has  per- 
formed with  excellent  judgment  and  much 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public,  the  task 
of  preparing  for  the  press  the  Life  of  his 
father,  and  the  Boston  house  has  issued  it 
in  a  style  worthy  of  its  literary  merits. 
Douglas  Jerroid  is  somewhat  redeeemed 
in  these  pages  from  the  imputation  made 
by  the  Specimens  of  his  Wit  heretofore 
published,  that  he  was  a  man  of  bad  heart, 
finding  a  pleasure  in  the  wounds  he  gave 
other  people  with  that  polished  lance. 
That  he  was  an  accomplished  scholar  and 
a  very  powerful  writer,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  if  he  sometimes  employed  his 
wit  recklessly,  we  must  remember  that  he 
had  been  harshly  used  by  the  world,  and 
rose  to  distinction  by  persistent  toil.  The 
temptation  is  strong  to  pay  off  old  scores 
of  unkindness  with  steely  sentences,  and 
few  men  had  so  facile  a  use  of  epigram 
pointed  to  sting  as  Douglas  Jerroid.  But 
no  one  can  read  this  Life  without  recog- 
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nizing  in  him  warm  human  syinp 
There  is  much  of  pleasant  anecdoi 
tered  through  the  volume,  but  onr 
will  not  admit  of  quotation. 

Of  the  foregoing  publications  tho 
Messrs.  Ticknor  and    Fields  have  r 
us  through  James  Woodh^use  &  €^]Hi 
Appletons  have  sent  through  thf  saiovWl 
through  Mr.  A.  Morris,  while  to  the  lal 
gentleman  alone  we  are  indebted  for 
issues  of  the  Harpers. 

Mr.  Morris  has  also  placed  us  under 
ligations   by   laying  on  our  table   a  c 
of   "A   Collection   of   Poems,  By   Jai 
Barron   Hope,   author   of  ^  Leoni   di 
nota.' "      This    modest  little   volume 
braces  the  Inauguration  Ode,  and  the 
Beta  Kappa  Poem  at  Williamsburgi  ti 
elaborate  efforts  never  before  in  type, 
gether    with   many   minor   efi^usiooa   m 
first  presented  to   the   public.     We  tliij 
the   reputation  of  the  author,  alreatiy 
enviable,   will    be    greatly   ent^nceil 
these  oifcrings  of  his  muse.     T|e   Inai 
ration  Ode  is  marked   by  graad  imai 
and   a   loAy    music   of  versifieation. 
though   intenfled   for   a   special   o<M^asn 
will  be  read  with  pleasure  in  time  to 
Mr.  Hope  is  an  independent  thinker,  Ij 
ing  wholly  apart  from  literary  cltquafi   a| 
writes  from  the  impulses  of  his  own  h^ 
We  trust  that  his  present  volume  will 
welcomed  by  the  people  of  Virginia  i 
the   South   as   a  garland  of  poesy  wl 
they  may  hang  up  with  pride  in  the  1 
pie  of  our  national  literature. 

Another  contribution  to  Southern  1ett< 
in  the  department  of  song  has  just  bi 
made  in    *-The  Pleasures  of  Piety, 
other   Poems.*'    by    Richard    Furman 
South  Carolina.     The  book  bears  the  i| 
primatur   of   S.   6.    Court  en  ay  Sc   Co. 
Charleston   and   was  printed  by  Wall 
Evans  &  Co.  of  the  same  city.     We 
tion  the  latter  fact  because  as  a  specii 
of  book -making,  it  is  exceedingly  beat 
ful.     Mr.  Furman's   longest  poem,  wh) 
furnishes  the  title  to  the  volume,  is   mtj 
ten  in  the  heroic  measure,  with  t^  r< 
larly  recurring  ccDsuro,  as  Pope  Wrote! 
and  in  the  general  treatment  of  die 
ject  as  well  as  in  the  title,  must  ei 
resemblances  to  Akenside,  Camfli6ell 
Rogers;  there  are  also  passages Dordi 
closely  on  Milton ;  but  on  the  whole  i 
an  efibrt  of  great  merit,  which  could 
best  judged  of   from   extracts,  and  On 
we  cannot  make.     We  confess,  faowai 
to  be  better  pleased  with   the  smaller 
trical   compositions   of  Mr.  Furman, 
especially  with  the  fine  translation  of 
noble  old  Latin  hymn  of  the  ^  Dies  Ii 
which  he  has  rendered  most  eflfectiTi 
Mr.   Furman   is   a  new  acquaintance 
Southern  literature,  but  we  greet  him 
a  hearty  welcome. 
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INTELLECTUAL   CULTURE    OF   WOMAN.* 

The  Delight  of  Knowledge — Desire  for  Knowledge  Universal — Different  Knowledge 
Desired^  according  to  Mental  Cultivation  and  Natural  Aptitude — The  Metaphysician 
—The  Lover  of  Natural  Science — Retailer  of  Scandal — Office  of  Education  tm 
awakening  Proper  Curiosity — Superiority  in  this  Respect  of  Educated  Women — iZ*- 
suUs  of  this  Superiority — What  Conduct  it  Should  Produce — Haughtiness  to  In- 
feriors— Gratitude  and  Obedience  to  Parents — Ordinary  Household  Duties — Another 
Office  of  Education — Empiricism  and  Quackery — Political,  Social  and  Religious 
Quacks — Noted  Examples — The  South  Sea  Bubble — Joe  Smith — Relics — Strolling 
Pedlars — Foreign  Digniiaries — Humbug — The  Tj*iumph  of  Right — Empiricism  and 
Science  Contrasted — Advantages  of  Thorough  Instruction:  to  One's  Self  to  the 
Family,  to  Society,  and  to  the  Slate — Authors  Recommended — Monod's  Mission  of 
Woman — Conduct  at  Home,  in  the  Circle  of  Families,  in  Society — Society  Described 
— Slavery — Duty  of  Educated  Women  to  master  the  Subject,  and  to  Educate  a  Proper 
Sentiment  Concerning  It — One  of  Her  Duties  to  the  State — The  Highest  Knowledge 
— Conclusion, 


Augastin  Thierry,  a  man  distinguished 
for  intellectual  power  and  indefatigable 
research,  who  lost  his  sight  in  making 
the  investigations  the  results  of  which  he 
has  recorded  in  his  history  of  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  at  the  close  of  his  long 
and  brilliant  career,  writes  thus  of  his 
employment: 

"If,  as  I  delight  in  thinking,  the  inter- 
est of  science  is  counted  in  the  number 
of  great  national  interests,  I  have  given 
my  country  all  that  the  soldier,  mutilated 
on  the  fi«Id  of  battle,  gives  her.  What- 
ever may  be  th6  fate  of  my  labours,  this 
example,  I  hope,  will  not  be  lost.  I  would 
wish  it  to  serve  to  combat  the  species  of 
moral  weakness  which  is  the  disease  of 


our  present  generation ;  to  bring  back 
into  the  straight  road  of  life  some  of 
those  enervated  souls  that  complain  of 
wanting  faith,  that  know  not  what  to  do, 
and  seek  everywhere,  without  finding  it, 
an  object  of  worship  and  admiration. 
Why  say,  with  so  much  bitterness,  that 
in  the  world,  constituted  as  it  is,  there  is 
no  air  for  all  lungs,  no  employment  for 
all  minds  ?  Is  not  calm  and  serious  study 
there  ?  and  is  not  that  a  refuge,  a  hope, 
a  field  within  the  reach  of  all  of  us? 
With  it  evil  days  are  pnssed  over  without 
their  weight  being  felt;  every  one  can 
make  his  own  destiny ;  every  one  employ 
his  life  nobly.  This  is  what  I  have  done, 
and  would  do  again  if  I  had  to  recom- 


*  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Hollins  Female  Institute,  at  the  Commencement, 
on  the  6th  April,  1859.  By  Alexander  H.  Sands,  of  Richmond,  Va.  Published  by 
request  of  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Institute. 
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mence  my  career;  I  would  choose  that 
which  has  brought  me  where  I  am. 
Blind,  and  suffering  without  hope  and 
almost  without  intermission,  I  may  give 
this  testimony,  which  from  me  will  not 
appear  suspicious ;  there  is  something  in 
the  world  better  than  sensual  enjoyments, 
better  than  fortune,  better  than  health 
itself;  it  is  devotion  to  science." 

I  might  multiply  examples  of  similar 
character,  in  illustration  of  the  hold  that 
the  desire  for  knowledge  obtains  over  the 
mind  which  has  once  experienced  its  de- 
lightful and  soul-stirring  effects.  This 
desire  Is  universal.  It  is  common  alike 
to  the  swarthy  African  and  the  red  men 
of  America ;  to  the  cold,  calculating  and 
conservative  Englishman,  to  the  mer- 
curial Frenchman  and  the  keen-sighted, 
sharp-witted  Yankee;  to  the  refined  and 
educated  and  polished  scholar,  and  to 
the  clumsy  and  uncultivated  clown.  In 
a  term  of  life  now  nearing  middle  age,  I 
have  never  known  a  man  who  had  not 
a  thirst  for  knowledge — to  a  greater  or 
less  degree.  It  may  have  been  thirst  for 
wrong  knowledge ;  for  knowledge  not  of 
the  right  sort  and  of  the  right  things.  It 
may  have  been  confined  within  narrow 
limits  and  called  forth  by  unworthy  or 
trivial  objects.  Every  where,  at  all  times, 
among  all  peoples  you  will  find  this 
principle  at  work.  For  knowledge  man 
digs  into  the  strata  of  the  earth  to  find 
there  the  record  written  by  the  Almighty's 
band  of  the  earth's  history;  for  know- 
ledge, he  scales  the  summit  of  the  skies 
and  marks  with  wonder  and  delight  the 
movements  of  the  spheres;  for  know- 
ledge, stretching  forth  with  expectant 
look,  he  gazes  into  the  opening  vistas  of 
the  future f  and  with  equal  zeal  grasps  at 
and  commits  to  imperishable  record  the 
transactions  and  doings  and  dealings 
of  the  present  and  the  past.  At  one 
time,  he  traverses  wide  and  perilous  seas 
to  hold  converse  with  the  rude  and  un- 
lettered peasantry  of  some  distant  coun- 
try, that  he  may  record  their  modes  of 
social  being — what  they  think  and  what 
they  do  ;  at  another,  with  almost  infinite 
danger,  he  perils  his  life  to  fathom  the 
mysteries  of  State  secrets  and  to  unfold 
State  intrigue.    At  one  time,  he  tells  us 


of  the  accomplishments  of  mind,  at 
another  he  witnesses  and  records  the 
varying  changes  of  matter.  At  one  time, 
with  immense  labour  and  toil,  he  masters 
the  mysteries  of  an  unknown  and  bar- 
barous tongue ;  at  another,  he  is  clothing 
in  living  forms  of  beauty  and  eloquence 
the  emotions  of  the  passing  hour,  that 
they  may  be  caught  by  sympathetic 
hearts  and  "echoed  down  the  corridors 
of  Time." 

Now  we  find  him  engaged  in  minute 
and  laborious  effort,  spending  his  weeks 
and  months  and  years  in  the  solitude  of 
his  study  in  the  solution  of  some  difficult 
problem,  and  crying  out  at  its  successful 
close,  almost  with  a  mad  joy,  "  I  have 

FOUND  IT  I     I  HAVE  FOUND  IT  I"    And  thcU, 

with  toilsome  footstep  we  follow  him 
amid  the  varied  realms  of  Nature's 
boundless  limits  as  he  gathers  from  her 
caverns,  from  her  hills  and  valleys  and 
streams,  from  her  ocean-depths  and  her 
mountain  summits,  fact  after  fact  to  en- 
rich his  treasury,  and  discovery  after  dis- 
covery awakening  the  pleasurable  emotion 
of  knowing! 

While  the  desire  is  thus  universal,  it 
is,  by  no  means,  equally  diffused  or  called 
forth  alike  by  the  objects  of  interest 
around  and  within  us.  One  thirsts  for 
knowledge  with  an  irrepressible  longing, 
lie  desires  truth  for  its  own  sake,  and 
would  willingly  forego  enjoyments  of  no 
common  type  to  realize  and  reap  the 
golden  fruition.  It  matters  not  to  him 
whether  the  great  world  without  shall  re- 
peat his  name  with  honour,  or  allow  it  to 
sleep  in  obscurity  forever.  Another  pur- 
sues it,  for  the  gain  it  brings,  for  the 
crown  it  bestows,  for  the  reward  it  prof- 
fers. A  third,  stimulated  by  a  languid 
desire  to  know,  would  willingly  resign 
the  ripe  enjoyment  of  knowing,  if  he 
could  thus  'secure  exemption  from  the 
toil  of  accumulating,  or  the  trouble  of 
safely  keeping  it  when  already  ac- 
quired. 

The  desire  will  be  ample  or  contracted; 
will  be  various  and  useful,  or  narrow  and 
mean,  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
mind's  original  capacity  and  its  aptitude 
for  acquiring,  and  its  opportunities  for 
enlargement 
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Take  a   familiar    illustration,   drawn 
from  our  physical  constitution. 

We  have  been  so  formed  by  our  Creator 
that  every  exertion  of  power  brings  its 
enjoyment.  We  cannot  stretch  out  an 
arm,  if  it  be  in  a  healthful  condition, 
without  experiencing  a  pleasurable  emo- 
tion. The  senses  are  so  many  channels 
of  gratification  and  delight.  For  sight, 
for  hearing,  for  feeling,  for  the  senses  of 
smell  and  taste,  there  are  appropriate 
objects  and  excitants,  communicating  in 
thecontactat  times  inexpressible  pleasure. 
We  all  remember  the  beautifully  apt  re- 
mark of  Paley,  in  evidence  of  the  Divine 
beneficence.  "If  lie  had  wished  our 
misery,  He  might  have  made  sure  of  His 
purpose  by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so 
many  pains  and  sores  to  uft,  as  they  are 
now  instruments  of  gratification  and  en- 
joyment ;  or  by  placing  us  amid  objects 
80  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions  as  to  have 
continually  offended  us,  instead  of  minis- 
tering to  our  refreshment  and  delight. 
He  might  have  made,  for  example,  every- 
thing we  tasted,  hitter;  every  thing  we 
saw,  loathsome  ;  every  thing  we  touched, 
a  sting;  every  smel],  a  stench;  and  every 
sound,  a  discord  J* 

Now,  if  we  take  from  any  part  of  our 
physical  frame  any  of  its  original  func- 
tions, either  in  whole  or  in  part,  we  shall, 
to  that  extent,  rob  ourselves  of  the  enjoy- 
ment we  should  thence  derive.  If  an 
arm  be  maimed,  or  an  eye  bleared,  or  an 
ear  deaf,  so  far  as  we  could  have  experi- 
enced pleasurable  emotions  from  these, 
80  far  will  we  be  deprived  by  the  defect 
of  the  sum  total  of  enjoyment.  This  will 
be  the  more  apparent,  if  we  shall  select 
some  power  of  the  body  which  has  not  its 
counterpart.  Take  from  us  the  sense  of 
hearing  altogether,  and  wo  shall  lose  all 
the  emotional  excitement  occasioned  by 
the  harmony  of  sound.  The  ravishing 
notes  of  Mozart  and  Handel,  the  liquid 
music  of  the  summer's  waterfall,  the 
majestic  roar  of  the  Niagara,  even  the 
crash  of  the  terrible  voice  of  the  light- 
ning will  fail  to  excite  on  the  one  hand 
delight,  and  on  the  other  that  sense  of 
positive  enjoyment  derived  from  the 
highest  sublimity  of  terror.  In  some 
Bort^  the  mind  which  has  not  compassed 


a  particular  department  of  thought,  which 
has  not  "realized"   the  entireness  of  a 
complete  area  of  sentiment,  is  deprived 
of  one  of  its  faculties,  and  has  excluded 
itself  from  sources  of  delight  open  to  the 
mind  of  him  who  has  conversed  fami- 
liarly with  such  topics  and  fully  mastered 
them.    Here  is  one,  who  ignores  alto- 
gether the  department  of  metaphysical 
research.    He  has  learned  to  echo  the 
stale  and  absurd  reproaches  of  the  super- 
ficial and  arrogant  empiric,  who  denies 
that  the  world  of  mind  needs  to  be  ex- 
plored, and  who  ridicules  all  attempts  on 
the  part  of  mental  philosophers  to  fathom 
its  depths.     To  such  a  one  the  sublime 
speculations  of  Kant  and  Cousin,  the  nerv- 
ous, strong  and  practical  good  sense  of 
Reid,  and  the  severely  logical  acumen  of 
Sir  William    Hamilton,    afford    neither 
entertainment  nor  delight.    He  prefers 
to  follow  some  explorer  into  the  realm  of 
physical    being,    to    number    the    pen- 
feathers  of  the  antennsD  of  an  insect,  or 
to  analyze  the  parts  of  the  most  insignifi- 
cant animalcule.    Another  stalks  through 
life  utterly  unconscious  of  the  world  of 
matter    around    him.     He    delights    in 
knowing  what  in  himself  is  worth  know- 
ing.   He  finds  there  enough,  he  says,  of 
nobler  type  to  engage  his  thought,  and 
until  he  has  explored  the  depths  of  his 
own   consciousness,  he  is  unwilling  to 
take  the  time  to  learn  the  comparatively 
unimportant  matters  of  physical  nature. 
A  third  has  no  higher  employment  for 
the  principle  of  curiosity  which  nature 
has  implanted  in  him,  than  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  passing  moment:  and  the 
incidents  of  daily  life,  its  little  scandal, 
its  trivial  conversation,  the  news  of  the 
hour,  afford  him  sufficient  mental  food, 
and  gratify  to  the  full  his  intellectual  ap- 
petite.   The  whole  realms  of  fancy  and 
imagination— of  the  highest  art  and  of 
the  loftiest  aspiring?,  are  to  him  an  utter 
blank;  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  he 
is  living  as    if  not    endued    with    the 
capacity  to  understand,  appreciate  and 
enjoy  them.    Alter  now  if  you  will  the 
modes  of  life  of  the  three.    Convert  the 
lover  of  natural  science  into  the  severe 
student  of  the  laws  of  the  mind.    Trans- 
form the  daily  retailer  of  the  latest  news 
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in  the  market-place, or  behiDd  the  counter, 
or  on  the  farm,  into  an  intelligent  and 
wise  observer  of  the  wonderful  operations 
of  Nature,  aud  you  at  once  introduce 
them  into  a  new  world  of  emotion  and 
delight.  So  to  speak,  thej  have  become 
bj  the  transformation  changed  into  new 
beings;  they  have  had  added  to  them  the 
possession  of  other  faculties,  whose  ex- 
istence they  had  not  suspected  or  im- 
agined before.  The  man  feels — he  knows 
— new  things ;  and  the  possession  of  this 
new  knowledge  creates  new  and  fresh 
sympathies ;  and  he  realizes  the  enjoy- 
ment of  putting  forth  hitherto  undis- 
covered or  unused  powers ! 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  educa- 
tion to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  entire 
intellectual  man — to  open  to  him  the 
widest  fields  of  intellectual  research  and 
emotional  sympathy — and  in  proportion 
as  we  have  secured  the  true  advantages 
of  such  acquaintance,  in  proportion  as 
the  area  of  science  or  art  we  have  ex- 
plored is  enlarged ;  in  proportion  to  our 
natural  or  cultivated  capacity  to  under, 
stand  aright  the  objects  of  thought  or  of 
feeling  with  which  we  are  brought  into 
contact,  in  thcU  proportion  are  our  op- 
portunities for  intellectual  exercise  in- 
creased, and  in  that  proportion  is  the  en- 
joyment of  pursuing  such  objects  en- 
hanced. We  shall  find  then  that  the 
truest  and  best  education  is  that  which 
capacitates  us  for  the  amplest  enjoyment 
and  secures  for  us  the  ripest  attainments, 
18  that  which  awakens  into  active  life  all 
the  faculties  and  powers  of  our  minds, 
and  suggests  for  them  all  appropriate  ex- 
ercise and  employment.  To  be,  in  other 
words,  a  mere  lawyer  or  a  mere  doctor,  a 
,  mere  professor  of  languages  and  nothing 
else,  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  but  half- 
manhood-ness,  and  the  mind  instinctive- 
ly revolts  from  it.  To  be  a  mere  seam- 
stress or  landlady,  a  mere  teacher  of 
music  or  a  mere  writer  of  poems  or  of 
novels,  suggests  the  same  idea  of  incom- 
pleteness, and  the  mind  instinctively 
recoils.  We  must  have  for  complete 
happiness  something  more  than  these 
would  indicate  the  possession  of. 

If  properly  instructed,  I  remark,  the 
educated  lady  has  had  a  proper  and  in- 


telligent curiosity  awakened — she  desires 
to  know  proper  things,  and  to  know  them 
tljoroughly. 

In  this  she  has  an  inestimable  advan- 
tage over  her  less  favoured  sisters,  whose 
views  are  contracted  within  narrower 
limits,  and  who  have  not  cultivated  or 
enlightened  sympathies  with  much  that 
brings  out  and  develops,  in  highest  and 
noblest  form,  the  capacities  of  the  mind 
and  heart. 

But  this  superiority  does  not  be^et 
haughtiness  of  demeanor  or  a  neglect 
of  so-called  inferiors  :  least  of  all  does  it 
inspire  contempt  for  any  living  being? 
The  school-girl  who  imagines  that  an 
acquaintance  with  the  classics  or  facility 
in  music  or  in  painting  exempts  her  from 
the  obligatioij  to  respect  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  allows  her  to  ignore  and  neg- 
lect altogether  the  companionship  of  her 
neighbours,  has  much  indeed  to  learn 
not  only  of  the  humiliti/,  but  of  the  en- 
joyment of  true  learning  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  my  young  friends,  it  is  no  mark  of 
superior  attainments,  in  any  department 
of  study  or  school  of  science,  to  despise 
any  of  the  beings  God  has  made. 

I  need  not,  I  am  sure,  add  to  this, 
that  gratitude  and  obedience  to  your  pa- 
rents will  characterize  the  truly  educa- 
ted lady.  If  fortune  has  not  favoured 
them — if  they  be  rough-handed  and  toil- 
worn — if  they  cannot  enter  into  discus- 
sions of  topics  most  interesting  to  the 
scholar  and  the  woman  of  ripe  attain- 
ments, the  educated  lady  will  gently, 
carefully  hide  the  defect,  and  remedy,  as 
she  may,  their  want  of  information  bj 
imparting  to  them  what  she  knows  in  an 
unpretending  and  unassuming  way.        " 

Into  what  infinity  of  contempt  does 
the  daughter  sink,  who,  by  the  toil  of  an 
honest  and  rough -handed  father,  has  se- 
cured the  advantages  of  ripe  training 
and  requites  the  service  with  contumely 
or  neglect.  Ask  the  universal  opinion 
entertained  of  such  an  one — whether  by 
young  or  old,  rich  or  poor,  male  or  fer 
male,  and  the  kindling  glance  of  indig- 
nation in  every  eye,  and  the  prompt  re- 
sponse from  every  lip,  condemn  almost 
beyond  reprieve,  the  crime  of  ingratitude 
and  folly. 
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No  1  no !  Young  ladies  who  have  been 
trained  at  school,  who  have  been  well 
educated,  know  that  it  is  their  first  and 
main  duty  to  love  those  who,  by  honest 
labour  and  with  many  prayers,  have 
aided  them  in  their  efforts  to  acquire 
knowled<:^e.  This  sentiment  should  not 
expend  itself  as  mere  sentiment.  It 
must  live  in  the  life — it  must  speak  alike 
in  the  tongue  and  by  the  act.  "  The  old 
folks  at  home"  are  to  have  the  earnest 
and  undivided  sympathies  of  the  child 
of  their  love ;  and  even  though  the  tuition 
be  harsh,  and  at  times  their  conduct  be 
rude  and  uncouth,  a  heart  that  has 
learned  the  lesson  of  love  aright  and  a 
head  well  instructed,  will  be  led  into 
proper  deference  and  respect. 

Again:  Least  of  all  should  this  in- 
struction be  imagined  to  exempt  one  from 
the  ordinary  routine  of  household  duty. 
It  begets  a  contempt  for  learning  when  it 
contents  itself  with  moping  over  books 
and  dreaming  of  sentiment,  when  the  ob- 
jects and  occasions  of  duty  are  all  around 
us  neglected  and  unimproved.  We 
shall  find,  (I  doubt  not,)  ample  em- 
ployment for  the  largest  wisdom  and  for 
the  utmost  stretch  of  capacity  even  in 
managing  the  ordinary  occasions  of  diffi- 
culty as  they  arise. 

But  I  must  return  from  this  digres- 
sion. Another  office  of  education  is  to  de- 
liver one  from  empiricism.  By  empiri- 
cism I  mean  quackery  of  every  kind. 
There  is  an  empiricism  in  science,  in 
morals,  in  religion,  in  politics  as  in  medi- 
cine. There  are  "  universal  nostrum " 
men,  who  go  about  in  search  of  victims 
to  their  impostures ;  who  forego  no  effort 
to  make  disciples  of  the  unwary ;  and 
who  would  be  willing,  in  order  to  com- 
pass their  favourite  object,  to  sacrifice 
not  only  the  fortunes,  but  the  lives  of  in- 
dividuals, and  to  peril  the  happiness  and 
welfare  of  entire  communities.  In  look- 
ing over  the  wrecks  of  fortune  and 
of  honour  scattered  as  monitors  along 
the  reef^  of  time,  we  shall  find  not  a  few 
who  have  been  stranded  on  this  rock; 
not  a  few  who  started  in  their  career  with 
high  hopes  and  unfaltering  purpose,  who 
fell  victim  to  some  mad  delusion,  the  va- 
gary of  some  Tile  and  vicious  impostor  or 


madman.  Human  history  is  crowded 
with  examples — in  the  moral  and  men- 
tal— in  the  political  and  commercial 
worlds !  And  we  shall  do  well  to  hear  and 
to  heed  its  voice  pleading  for  suffering 
humanity.  In  politics  the  wild  extrava- 
gancies of  the  first  and  second,  and  third 
French  Revolutions  are  recent  and  convin- 
cing instances ;  in  commerce,  theSouthsea 
bubble  and  its  almost  innumerable  copies 
on  a  diminished  scale,  which  while  not 
equalling  it  in  the  extent  and  enormity 
of  the  conception,  have  vied  with  it  in  the 
mischief  and  injury  they  have  effected  ; 
and  time  would  fail  me  to  tell  the  num- 
berless examples  of  empirics  in  morals 
and  religion  whose  Babel  voices  have 
assaulted  the  heavens  from  the  day  on 
which  heavenly  harpers  hymned  the 
praises  of  the  Infant  Redeemer  until 
the  present.  Look  to  the  collection  of 
sects  and  divisions  of  opinion ;  to  the 
leaders  and  followers  of  leaders  who 
have  been  named  in  the  religious  world, 
gathered  into  some  modern  Encyclopedia 
of  Religious  Knowledge;  and  you  will 
confess  that  surely  here,  on  the  highest 
and  most  momentous  interests,  there  has 
been  the  amplest  display  of  folly,  and  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  topic  has  but  served 
to  allure  into  its  domain  empiricism  and 
quackery. 

In  an  entertaining  article  contributed 
to  one  of  Chambers'  Papers  for  the  Peo- 
ple, I  find  the  following : 

"  Superstition  has  in  nothing  more 
plainly  manifested  at  once  its  foundation 
in  ignorance  and  its  mighty  hold  upon 
the  popular  mind  than  in  the  extraordi- 
nary variety  of  relics  which  have  claimed 
and  received  the  homage  and  adoration 
of  mankind.  It  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
at  Stonyhurst  College,  in  Lancashire, 
we  were  shown  a  piece  of  the  real  wood 
of  the  Cross ;  and  the  following  are  some 
mentioned  in  Brady's  'Clavis,'  which 
either  have  received,  or  are  receiving 
the  wondering  adorations  of  folly : 

"  A  finger  of  St.  Andrew. 

A  finger  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 

The  thumb  of  St.  Thomas. 

Ihe  hem  of  our  Lord's  garment  which 
cured  the  dsieased  woman. 

The  seamless  coat. 
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•  A  tear  which  our  Lord  shed  over  Laza- 
rus. It  was  preserved  by  an  angel,  who 
gave  it  in  a  vial  to  Mary  Mngdalene. 

Two  handkerchiefs^  on  which  are  im- 
pressions of  our  Saviour's  face  ;  the  one 
sent  bj  our  Lord  himself  as  a  present  to 
Agbarus,  Prince  of  Edessa;  the  other 
given  at  the  time  of  his  crucifixion  to  a 
holy  woman  named  Veronica. 

The  rod  of  Moses  witli  which  he  per- 
formed his  miracles. 

A  lock  of  luLir  of  Mary  Magdalene's. 

A  hem  of  Joseph* s  garment, 

A  feather  of  the  Angel  Gabriel. 

A  finger  of  a  cherub. 

The  waierpots  used  at  the  marriage  in 
Galilee. 

The  slippers  of  the  antediluvian  Enoch. 

The  face  of  a  seraph,  with  only  part  of 
the  nose. 

The  snout  of  a  seraph,  thought  to  have 
belonged  to  the  preceding. 

The  coal  that  broiled  St.  Lawrence. 

The  square  buckler,  lined  with  red  vel- 
vet, and  the  short  sword  of  St.  Michael. 

A  vial  of  the  sweat  of  St.  Michael, 
when  he  contended  with  Satan. 

Some  of  the  rays  of  the  star  that  ap- 
peared to  the  Magi." 

Do  we  laugh  at  these  follies  ?  In 
our  own  day,  we  have  witnessed  the 
rise  of  a  sect,  led  on  by  an  impudent  ig- 
noramus, who  declared  to  us  another  gos- 
pel, and  who  bid  defiance  to  the  govern- 
ment of  law  and  the  decency  of  morals, 
and  yet  professed  to  be  an  inspired  pro- 
phet of  the  Almighty;  and  qot  a  few 
have  followed  him  in  his  wild  and  wanton 
crusade  against  law  and  order,  and  have 
abandoned  home,  and  country,  and  kin- 
dred, to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  haunts 
of  depravity  and  vice,  and  to  be  the  will- 
ing serfs,  and  worse  than  serfs,  of  the 
deluded  followers  of  this  false  prophet. 

That  Joe  Smith  has  numbered  among 
his  adherents  some  who  ought  to  have 
known  better — some  who  were  trained  in 
the  schools  and  had  the  advantage  of 
thoroughly  furnishing  the  mind  with 
useful  knowledge,  I  will  not  deny ;  but 
the  mass  of  his  followers  were  found 
among  those  who  could  scarcely  distin- 
guish the  right  from  the  wrong,  and  of 
those  who  have  followed  his  fortunes, 


above  the  capacity  of  idiocy,  many  were 
induced  to  do  so  by  motives  very  far  re- 
moved from  sheer  fanaticism. 

I  must  apologize  for  taking  up  so  much 
time  in  the  discussion  of  these  glaring 
examples  of  empiricism.  It  is  not  here, 
alone,  that  the  woman  of  true  education 
is  superior  to  those  who  have  not  had  her 
training.  In  the  ordinary  routine  of 
daily  life,  a  thousand  temptations  or  oc- 
casions occur  to  mislead  the  unwary.  In 
the  choice  of  companions,  in  giving  and 
heeding  advice,  in  yielding  to  solicita- 
tions, in  refusing  proffered  friendships, 
in  rejecting  useless  or  hurtful  remedies, 
opportunities  almost  innumerable  occur 
for  the  educated  lady  to  vindicate  her  good 
sense  and  the  advantage  of  ripe  training. 
Let  me  say  it  It  is  a  burning  shame  that 
a  lady  of  education  should  yield  to  any 
of  the  latter  day  superstitions — it  is  a 
burning  shame  that  she  should  give 
countenance,  even  under  the  stress  of  re- 
peated importunity  to  strolling  imposters 
and  quacks,  to  fortune  tellers  and  the 
like.  Every  act  of  the  kind  lessens  the 
respect  entertained  for  them  by  intelli- 
gent and  competent  men,  and  should  les- 
sen their  own.  I  know  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  throw  off  and  disencum- 
ber one's  self  of  the  superstition  of  youth, 
but  the  mind  well  regulated  will  strive 
against  every  such  occasion  of  supersti- 
tion, and  will  never  yield  itself  willing- 
ly to  its  sway.  Examples  are  frequent 
in  which  a  strolling  pedlar,  peddling 
some  innocent  or  noxious  nostrum,  has 
amassed  a  princely  fortune  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years:  And  instances  crowd 
upon  the  memory  in  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  honest  and  intelligent  merit  at 
home  is  overlooked,  while  with  eager 
gaze  and  almost  Oriental  Idolatry,  we 
seek  the  favour  of  some  arrogant  pre- 
tender, who  has  at  once  the  impudence 
and  the  shrewdness  to  affect  a  profound 
(or  a  foreign)  air,  and  pass  for  a  distin- 
guished savant.  This  evil  has  grown  to 
such  an  extent,  that  at  our  watering 
places  of  common  resort,  French  Counts 
and  foreign  dignitaries  are  the  only  indi- 
viduals in  the  masses  that  gather  at  them 
who  can  be  quite  sure  of  meeting  with  a 
cordial  and  gracious  reception.    The  lat- 
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ter  day  philosophers  tell  us  with  a  know- 
ing look — "  Great  is  the  power  of  Hum- 
bug !  Men  will  not  live  without  it.''  And 
the  idea  is  gaining  currency,  that  the 
man  or  woman  who  utterly  ignores  and 
rejects  it,  forfeits  a  considerable  share  of 
opportunity  to  make  his  or  her  mark 
in  the  world  I  It  is  a  low  and  specious 
philosophy,  nevertheless.  It  betrays  the 
corrupt  condition  of  public  sentiment 
which  produced  it — a  sentiment  we  trust 
whicKwill  soon  sink  into  decay.  Bad  as 
man  is,  there  is  some  good  in  him  after 
all ;  and  the  great  heart  of  humanity  will 
only  respond  to  the  truly  noble  and  pure. 
Petty  villainy,  and  sharp  and  shrewd 
empiricism  may  for  a  season  hold  their 
Bway  ;  but  the  barriers  to  a  right  pnblic 
opinion  will,  after  a  while,  be  swept  down, 
and  it  will  resume  its  appropriate  course, 
and  right  will  reign.  Now  it  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  educated  man  or  woman  to 
stem  the  tide  of  error — to  change  the 
current,  and  to  direct  public  opinion  into 
proper  channels.  So  far  from  following 
popular  error,  it  is  his  oflfice  to  renounce 
and  expose  it,  and  lift  up  the  standard  of 
truth  and  purity.  Instead  of  embracing 
every  newly  fledged  system,  because  it  is 
new,  he  ought  to  question  its  authority 
and  doubt  its  verity  on  that  account ; 
with  the  modesly  of  true  science,  he  will 
pronounce  no  harsh,  or  impulsive,  or  ve- 
hement denunciation  against  the  promul- 
gator of  any  new  system,  but  with  its 
honesty  too,  he  will  question  closely  and 
examine  accurately,  and  test  with  rigid 
scrutiny  its  claims  to  credence  and  support. 
Empiricism  is  intolerant — science  is 
tolerant.  Empiricism  is  impulsive  and 
bows  to  one  idol,  the  idol  of  its  peculiar 
devotion,  whose  priestly  office  it  fulfils. 
Science  knows  no  idol  but  trxtih^  and  ac- 
cepts its  teachings,  tliough  the  lesson 
may  never  have  been  learned  before. 
Empiricism  teaches  one  to  know  every 
thing,  and  is  content.  Science  boasts 
only  of  its  present  possessions,  and 
craves  to  be  instructed.  Empiricism 
would  disorganize  and  disarrange  the 
world  to  enforce  obedience  to  its  maddest 
behests:  true  science  sits  at  the  feet  of 
Nature  as  a  scholar,  and  asks  to  know 
yet  more  of  her  revealings. 


Time  would  fail  me  to  enlarge  farther 
upon  these  thoughts.  Thus  far  we  have 
learned  the  true  offices  of  education — 
— In  educating  and  training  a  proper 
and  intelligent  curiosity  ;  creating  a  de- 
sire to  know  proper  things  and  to  know 
them  thoroughly — and 

— In  delivering  us  from  the  power  of  em- 
piricism and  quackery  ;  in  other  words,  in 
bestowing  upon  us  an  accurate  judgment 
I  might  mention,  in  detail,  others — 
but  you  will  find  them  embraced  under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  divisions. 

Having  briefly  detailed  your  advan- 
tages, I  approach  the  second  topic  of  dis- 
cussion— your  responsibilities ;  and  these 
I  shall  consider  under  a  four-fold  aspect ; 
to  yourself,  to  the  family  of  which  you 
are  a  member,  to  the  society  in  which 
you  live,  and  to  the  State. 

To  yourself! 

I  have  already  hinted  at  some  of 
these  duties.  If  it  be  worth  your 
while  to  spend  at  school  or  some  col- 
legiate institution  the  best  years  of 
childhood  in  amassing  information  and 
in  quickening  into  active  exercise  your 
mental  faculties,  it  surely  would  be  a 
matter  of  surprise  and  mortification  if 
you  should  leave  at  the  school  door  all 
the  desire  for  knowledge  you  have  ac- 
quired— it  would  surely  be  marvellous 
if  you  should  put  ofi*  all  your  possessions 
as  no  longer  fit  to  be  used,  so  soon  as  you 
began  to  reap  other  pleasures ;  so  soon 
as  you  entered  upon  "the  wide,  wide 
world."  You  will  find,  I  doubt  not,  the 
companions  of  your  school  hours,  the 
writers  you  have  studied,  your  wisest 
monitors  and  sincerest  friends,  your  most 
certain  guides  and  helpers  in  the  hour  of 
need.  And  then  you  go  out  from  your 
school,  as  I  have  said,  with  enlarged  and 
ever  active  sympathies.  The  triumphs  of 
science  and  the  trophies  of  literature, 
will  be  to  you  an  ever  fresh  and  delight- 
ful source  of  enjoyment.  Nature's  vol- 
ume is  being  constantly  unrolled  to  the 
student,  and  every  year  contributes  its 
quota  of  hitherto  undiscovered  truth ; 
and  in  literature  how  ample  are  the 
stores  of  information  and  pleasurable 
excitement.    The  really  "good*'  books 
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mlready  written,  the  product  of  the  giant 
minds  of  our  race,  are  waiting  to  be 
oonned  over  and  learned.  You  have  juet 
been  introduced  to  their  society,  and  have 
barely  learned  their  names.  A  brief 
course  of  lectures  may  perhaps  have  af- 
forded you  a  passing  glance  at  their  va- 
rious merit  and  ample  instruction.  Per- 
haps you  have  followed  with  delight  your 
professor  in  the  departments  of  £nglish 
literature,  and  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  master- work  of  Milton,  the 
plaintive  notes  of  Blair,  the  elegy  of 
Gray,  the  rich  and  varied  eloquence  of 
Cowper,  (one  of  England's  best  poets,  and 
her  most  inimitable  letter  writer,)  the 
stirring  and  passionate  appeals  of  Burke, 
the  ripe  learning  and  sonorous  periods  of 
Johnson,  and  the  sweet,  tender  and  nat- 
ural descriptions  of  Goldsmith  and  Irving. 
But  these  men  have  had  their  history — a 
history  sometimes  crowded  with  incident 
of  mure  thrilling  interest  than  the  works 
they  produced,  and  each  of  these  has  ex- 
cited, or  will  excite,  your  eager  curiosity. 
And  there,  too,  are  the  ample  pages  of 
the  history  of  nations,  and  of  intelleo- 
iaal  philosophy,  and  of  physical  research, 
some  of  which  have  already  been  adorned 
and  illustrated  by  woman's  genius — a 
Mrs.  Somerville  in  the  old  world,  and  a 
Mrs.  TVillard  in  the  new. 

In  some  sense,  these  responsibilities 
are  peculiar  to  yourself ;  but  the  capaci- 
ties you  enjoy  may  afford  occasion  of  en- 
tertainment and  instruction  to  your  fam- 
ily. Let  not,  I  beseech  you,  the  list  of 
favourite  authors  embrace  any  production, 
however  sparkling  with  genius,  if  it  be 
not  pure  and  chaste — if  it  have  aught  to 
corrupt  or  contaminate  the  heart — if  it 
be  the  work  of  a  low  and  cringing  or 
merely  carnal  philosophy,  or  boast  the 
liberty  of  the  libertine,  or  the  irreverence 
of  the  profane. 

As  on  this  point  I  must  of  necessity 
assume  the  office  of  a  Mentor,  if  you 
ask  me  should  you  "  altogether  ignore  the 
reading  of  works  of  fiction,"  I  should 
answer  unhesitatingly,  no.  Many  of  the 
writings  of  Edge  worth  and  Cooper,  not 
to  mention  all  of  those  of  tlie  prince  of 
novelists,    Scott,   and   the   sketches    of 


Irving  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and  may 
be  read  with  profit ;  and  there  are  some, 
a  few  of  the  writings  of  the  more  recent 
novelists,  Dickens  and  Thackeray,  and  the 
later  works  of  Bulwer,  which  you  would  do 
well  to  read.  Do  not — oh,  do  not  let  this 
form  the  staple  of  your  reading.  Of  reli- 
gious writers,  I  should  select  among  the 
old  divines  the  writings  of  Taylor  and  Bar- 
row, Chilli ngworth  and  Butler,  and  among 
the  modems,  the  discourses  of  Robert  Hall 
and  Thomas  Chalmers.  I  will  point  yoa 
also  to  a  young  man  of  extraordinary  ge- 
nius, and  (it  is  said)  of  sterling  piety,  who 
has  recently  arisen  in  England.  Ilis  ser- 
mons, though  hot-pressed  and  fresh  from 
the  mint,  are  weighty  and  powerful,  and 
grapple  with  the  mind  of  the  young  espe- 
cially with  startling  power.  You  have  al- 
ready anticipated  me.  I  refer  U>  the  distin- 
guished and  evangelical  Spurgeon.  Again : 
another  writer  of  sermons,  and  I  shall 
close  a  catalogue  of  divinity,  perhaps  al- 
ready too  amply  extended  in  an  address 
of  this  kind. 

Adolphe  Monod  is  a  recent  French  di- 
vine, who,  we  are  told,  was  as  distin- 
guished for  "  simple  and  truly  Christian 
manners,"  as  for  a  fascinating  eloquence 
and  great  and  almost  unrivalled  talents. 
His  "Mission  of  Woman"  is  a  gem  of 
priceless  value,  and  I  commend  it  to  you 
as  a  wise  counsellor,  assistant  and  friend. 

If  you  shall  converse  with  such  com- 
panions as  these,  your  minds  will  be  im- 
proved, and  your  hearts  enlarged,  and 
you  will  more  faithfully  discbarge  some 
of  the  offices  you  owe  to  yourself. 

And  to  your  family ! 

The  meekness  of  true  learning  will 
exhibit  itself  in  arrogating  nothing  of 
superiurity  over  your  seniors  in  age,  or 
superiors  in  position.  You  will  find  it 
oven  a  pleasant  thing  to  yield  to  authori- 
ty, sometimes  when  its  exercise  is  in  your 
opinion  inexpedient ;  because  from  large 
considerations  of  right,  you  will  feel  that 
the  right  to  rule  should  be  placed  in  one 
hand — the  head  of  the  family — ^your 
father,  or  mother,  or  husband,  as  the 
case  may  be.  To  your  younger  sisters 
you  will  be  kind  and  considerate,  having 
regard  to  their  welfare  and  not  to  your 
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mere  oafxrice,  in  chidiDg  a  fault  or  cor- 
rectiDg  a  blunder.  For  your  brothers 
you  will  ever  have  a  kind  word  of  en- 
oouragement,  when  right,  but  not  a  word 
of  reproof  when  wrong.  If  you  should 
unfortunately  be  afflicted  with  an  intem- 
perate broths  or  husband,  you  will  fiod 
his  habit  not  cured  by  a  harsh  or  bitter 
tone,  but  rather  by  persuasion  and  the 
tenderness  of  affection,  which  a  sister  or 
a  wife  only  can, feel  and  appropriately 
express.  You  will  not,  you  dare  not, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  I  would 
hope  under  any,  offer  to  your  brother  the 
inebriating  cup.  Remember  the  curse  it 
has  inflicted  on  our  earth — remember  the 
families  it  has  ruined — ^the  fortunes  and 
characters  it  has  wrecked — ^the  splendid 
intellects  it  has  destroyed  for  all  of  good, 
and  nerved  to  all  of  ill — the  hardships, 
and  sufferings,  and  agonies  of  body  and 
mind  it  has  entailed  on  your  sex  and  on 
ours — and  shun  as  you  would  shun  the 
sting  of  an  adder  or  the  deadly  bite  of  a 
serpent,  the  occasion  of  leading  your 
brother  into  temptation  and  wrong-doing. 

And  to  the  circle  of  families  around 
you.  No  wise  counsellor  would  say, 
"select  them  all  for  companions!"  Many 
of  them  have  not  similar  tastes;  they 
have  not  common  sympathies  with  you — 
their  enjoyments  and  your  own  might, 
and  probably  would,  widely  differ.  You 
could  not,  if  you  would,  choose  them  for 
companionship.  But  they  have  their 
claims  upon  you,  and  to  these  you  will 
promptly  respond,  in  acts  of  beneficence 
and  benevolence ;  in  courtesy  and  polite- 
ness ;  in  refusing  to  believe  ill  of  them 
until  compelled  to  do  so  by  inevitable 
necessity,  and  even  then  in  refusing  to 
retail  the  evil  or  the  scandal  you  may 
have  heard.  And  many  other  things  which 
would  as  a  woman  of  sense  readily  occur 
to  you. 

You  owe  also  a  duty  to  "  Society,'' 
strictly  so  called.  **  Not  the  society  that 
boasts  itself  of  splendid  array  and  bril- 
liant  equipage ;  that  flounces  in  silks  and 
flirts  in  brocade.  But  the  society  of  the 
truly  noble,  gentle  and  pure ;  in  which 
thought  and  heart  are  the  masters,  and 


form,  and  so-called  Fashion  shrink  into 
their  native  diminutiveness  of  propor- 
tion. The  society  in  which  to  do  a  good 
action  lends  a  sweeter  flavour  to  the  life, 
and  to  utter  a  pure  thought  gi^s  a  charm 
to  the  conversation.  The  society  of  men 
and  women,  rather  than  of  puppets  an4 
shams ;  of  the  gentle  and  the  good,  not 
of  the  vain  and  vicious.  This  society 
has  its  claims  upon  woman,  and  they  are 
not  slight.  The  society,  which  this  la 
not,  needs  the  reforming  touch  of  wo- 
man's genius,  before  it  can  lawfully  lay 
claim  to  its  boasted  title.  Did  woman 
always  aspire  to  occupy  the  position  for 
which  nature  designed  her,  society,  ordi- 
narily so  called,  would  be  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  what  it  is.  Woman 
would  then  be  as  little  seen,  and  perhaps 
excite  as  little,  or  even  less  attention  than 
now,  but  she  would  more  surely  secure 
the  approbation  of  her  own  conscience, 
and  receive  more  of  true  homage — would 
excite  more  respect  and  win  less  admira- 
tion. *  The  social  life  of  the  country  is 
the  reflected  image  of  woman's  character 
and  culture.'  Men  may  rule  'the  court, 
the  camp,  the  grove ;'  they  may  dictate 
the  statutes  for  the  regimen  of  the  State ; 
their  mere  physical  power  may  nerve  its 
arm,  and  as  counsellors  they  may  give 
voice  and  aim  to  the  wisdom  of  the  na- 
tion ;  but  after  all,  the  social  problems 
which  are  the  subject  and  the  origin  of 
laws,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
people  which  originate  and  produce  these 
laws,  are  the  product,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, of  the  women.  It  is  no  slight 
duty,  then,  to  which  woman  is  called,  in 
the  discharge  of  her  offices  to  society. 
She  finds  it  a  thing  of  form,  she  should 
give  it  substance.  She  finds  it  a  hypo- 
critical sham  and  a  pretence ;  she  should 
tear  aside  the  veil  from  hypocrisy  and 
make  it  real.  She  finds  it  cold,  without 
true  sympathy,  and  selfish  ;  she  should 
make  it  heave  with  the  emotions  of  earn- 
estness, beat  responsively  to  the  calls  of 
sorrow,  and  cause  it  to  prefer  another  to 
itself.  She  finds  it  boasting  of  wealth, 
gloating  in  the  splendour  of  its  retinue 
and  the  pomp  of  its  luxurious  entertain- 
ments ;  she  should  make  it  rather  rejoice 
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in  truthfulness  and  virtue,  and  adorn  it- 
self with  quietness  and  humility."  * 

In  this  necessarily  hurried  glance  at 
the  responsibilities  of  educated  women, 
I  must  overlook  much  that  it  would  be 
well  to  dwell  upon  in  detail.  I  pass  to 
notice  the  claims  of  the  State  upon  edu- 
cated womanhood.  I  call  especial  atten- 
tion to  but  one^n  matter  of  vital  moment, 
and  one  which  our  women  are  (shall  I 
not  say)  culpably  neglecting. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  have  an  in- 
stitution in  the  Southern  States  of  this 
confederacy,  around  which  some  of  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  State  are  gathei^ 
ed.  Thrust  upon  us  at  first  without  our 
consent,  it  has  grown  into  our  social  sys- 
tem and  has  become  a  part  of  the  fibre 
of  the  body  politic.  To  rend  asunder 
the  ties  which  now  bind  it  to  us,  would 
be  rudely  to  sever  relations  which  are  of 
the  tenderest  character,  and  would  re- 
dound to  the  lasting  injury  of  both  par- 
ties to  the  relation — would  inflict  a  curse 
both  upon  the  slave  and  his  master.  This 
species  of  property  is  now  estimated  as 
worth,  at  the  least,  $1,600,000,000.  lU 
products  furnish  staples  of  commerce 
for  the  world.  One  article  alone,  the 
product  of  this  relation  and  almost  whol- 
ly dependent  upon  its  existence  for  con- 
tinued production,  furnishes  a  commerce 
to  our  country  amounting  to  more  than 
$150,000,000  per  annum.  To  emanci- 
pate our  slaves  instantly  or  in  any  brief 
space  of  time  would  thus  reduce  as  to 
poverty  if  not  to  beggary  ;  and  as  a  na- 
tion we  should  be  put  back  more  than  a 
half  century  in  the  scale  of  enlightened 
improvement. 

Granting  that  emancipation  were  fea- 
sible, and  that  Northern  beneficence 
would  step  forward  and  generously  sup- 
ply the  means  to  transport  and  settle  our 
slaves  abroad,  the  actual  diminution  of 
labour,  and  the  cutting  off  of  this  single 
article  of  commerce  from  the  South, 
would  entail  upon  us  and  upon  the  coun- 
try at  large  an  amount  of  evil  not  read- 
ily to  be  estimated. 

I  do  not  mention  these  facts  as  bearing 


upon  the  moral  question  of  slavery,  but 
simply  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests at  stake  in  the  proper  solution  of 
this  difficult  problem.  In  debating  the 
question  of  emancipation  it  is  surely  not 
out  of  place  to  consider  what  toe  Aare  io 
lose, — if  for  no  other  reason,  at  least  for 
this,  that  if  in  oth^r  regards,  there  be  a 
balancing  of  the  scales  in  the  argument, 
the  consideration  of  cost  alone  should  de- 
termine our  proper  course  of  action. 
This  question  of  slavery  is  a  question.  I 
admit,  on  which  even  good  men  are  di- 
vided into  opinions. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  the  ot- 
ter immorality  of  the  institution ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
with  equal  zeal  and  ability,  support  its 
expediency  and  affirm  that  it  is  morally 
right ;  and  there  are  those  who  go  fur- 
ther still,  who  assert  that  the  institution 
is  a  blessing  to  the  inferior  party  to  the 
relation.  Time  would  fail  me  here  to  en- 
ter fully  into  a  discussion  of  the  topic 
I  have  no  hesitancy,  however,  in  declar- 
ing the  conviction  of  my  own  mind, 
formed  after  some  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  a  somewhat  elaborate  examina- 
tion of  it  in  its  various  phases,  that  the 
Southern  position  is  impregnable  when 
viewed  in  its  political  and  social  aspects ; 
and  that  it  can  bo  successfully  maintain- 
ed by  the  argument  from  the  Scriptures. 
I  have  no  hesitancy,  moreover,  in  saying 
that  I  do  not  believe  any  man  can  ap- 
proach the  question,  not  having  the  pre- 
judices of  education  against  it,  without 
saying  that  the  institution  has  the  clear 
sanction  of  the  Omnipotent  and  Omnis- 
cent  Being,  who  has  ordered  the  relation 
for  the  wisest  and  best  purposes  and 
ends.  This  being  true,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  improper  and  illegal 
interference  with  the  healthful  operation 
of  this  institution  should  have  bred  dis- 
sension and  strife  in  our  national  coun- 
cils, and  should  have  arrayed  the  one 
section  of  the  country  against  the  other. 
If  it  were  merely  a  transient  question — 
if  it  contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of 
its  own  dissolution,  it  might  not  be  worth 
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while  to  vex  with  the  question  those  who 
ought  odIj  to  seek  for  the  quietude  and 
seclusion  of  a  private  station.  If  it 
were  such  a  question,  I  should  be  the 
last  to  commend  it  to  your  study  and  at- 
tention, when  so  many  questions  of  less 
difficult  solution  and  of  riper  enjoyment 
in  the  solving  are  inviting  your  inquiry. 
But  it  is  not  a  transient  question.  It  is 
intertwined  with  the  dearest  and  best 
interests  of  your  homes  and  firesides. 
You  shall  need  to  know  its  full  import 
and  significance ;  and  whether  you  will 
or  not,  by  the  rending  of  domestic  ties, 
by  the  clash  of  popular  opinion  and  clam- 
our; it  may  be,  in  civil  and  fraternal 
strife ;  you  may  be  called  on  to  take  a 
part,  and  no  slight  part  in  its  settlement. 
I  do  not  propose  that  you  shall  prepare 
yourselves  for  the  national  councils,  or 
for  seats  in  the  legislature  of  your  native 
Stato  to  settle  it.  I  do  not  propose  to 
arm  you  with  arguments  that  you  may 
mount  the  rostrum  and  dole  out  political 
instruction  to  your  husbands  or  brothers 
or  sons.  I  am  not  prepared  to  import 
into  Virginia  this  new-fangled  system  of 
Woman's  Rights,  any  more  than  any  of 
the  other  thousand  and  one  empiricisms 
and  isms  which  have  been  poured  upon 
us  by  the  North.  But  I  do  ask  you  to 
look  well  to  the  surroundings  of  this 
question — to  read  and  understand  the  ar- 
gument urged  in  behalf  of  slavery,  and 
to  correct  a  false  sentiment,  which  I  fear 
is  already  too  prevalent  among  females, 
that  the  institution  ia  wrong.  It  is  not 
wrong.  It  is  right.  The  Bible  sanc- 
tions it.  True  philosophy  sanctions 
it.  The  wisest  and  truest  statesman- 
ship has  found  in  it  the  conservative 
power  of  the  South — and  our  educated 
women  ought  to  know  it  that  they  may 
imbue  their  children  with  it  and  educate 
in  the  truest  and  best  method  a  popular 
sentiment  in  conformity  to  right  reason 
and  to  the  word  of  the  Living  God. 

This  is  one  of  the  duties  (and  but  one) 
which  an  educated  woman  at  the  South 
owes  to  the  State, — that  she  may  con- 
tribute to  its  good  order  by  promoting 
the  growth  of  a  proper  popular  senti- 
ment on  this  subject  and  lend  sympa- 
thy and  encouragement  to  her  home  in  its 


strife  with  Northern  fanaticism  and  folly. 
But  a  truce  to  farther  discussion  of 
this  kind.  I  began  by  telling  you  of  the 
delights  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  chief 
aim  of  our  existence  to  know.  My  lan- 
guage is  not  unguarded.  I  mean  what 
I  say.  Take,  however,  into  your  men- 
tal view,  in  ascertaining  the  delights  of 
knowledge,  the  interests  and  endowments 
of  two  worlds ;  and  you  will  acknow- 
ledge it  true.  For  perfect  happiness,  un- 
questionably, nothing  save  infinity  will 
suffice*  No  merely  temporal  exaltation, 
however  high  ;  no  transitory  sensation 
of  pleasure,  however  thrilling ;  no  pres- 
ent attainments  of  the  mind,  however 
grand  and  magnificent,  will  meet  and 
fully  gratify  the  immortal  thirstings  of 
an  immortal  spirit.  You  need  an  object 
of  contemplation  and  study,  infinite — in- 
finite in  resources,  infinite  in  duration, 
infinite  in  capacity — you  need  a  life  long 
enough  to  measure  infinity.  To  meet 
these  wants  is  to  meet,  and  fully  meet, 
the  measure  of  your  capacity  and  sa- 
tiate this  thirst.  Add  to  this  high  know- 
ledge, what  indeed  is  inseparable  from 
its  full  attainment,  other  attributes  of 
emotion  and  delight  experienced  by  a 
change  of  relation  to  the  only  Being  in 
the  universe  we  can  properly  adore — a 
change  which  involves  the  transforma- 
tion of  his  attitude  towards  us,  from 
Judge  to  Parent,  from  Condemner  and 
Accuser  to  Protector  and  Justifier — add 
the  gratitude  and  adoration  consequent 
upon  the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  salva- 
tion from  ruin — a  ruin  infinite,  immeas- 
urable, utter  and  irretrievable — to  a  con- 
dition of  security  and  bliss,  security  in- 
finite and  bliss  which  language  may  not 
aptly  express;  add  the  ripe  enjoyments 
of  hojne,  and  the  companionship  of  be- 
ings like  circumstanced  with  yourself, 
rescued  from  a  similar  ruin  and  saved 
to  a  similar  security — and  you  have  ful- 
filled all  the  conditions  of  happiness 
without  alloy.  To  know  thus  is  indeed 
to  swell  the  heart  with  gratitude,  to  kin- 
dle affection  into  its  liveliest  exercise, 
and  to  give  sweep  to  our  highest  and 
noblest  powers.  When  the  human  mind 
converses  with  and  studies  an  Infinite 
God,  in  the  state  of  pure  spirits,  in  the 
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courts  of  heaven,  in  the  expanse  of  the  no  other  or  higher  excitant  to  action ; 
universe  of  worlds,  and  daring  the  du-  it  needs  no  other  and  no  farther  stimu- 
ration  of  eternity,  it  needs  no  farther,      Ian  t  to  perfect  enjoyment  and  perfect  bliss. 
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MY   QRAYE. 


I. 

'Neath  the  wooded  shadoi  oh  lay  me 
In  my  long  unbroken  sleep, 
In  some  spot  where  e'er  the  twilight 
Will  each  evening  o'er  me  weep ; 
Where  no  earthly  noise  or  tumult 
May  disturb  my  sad  repose, 
And  tlie  loAy  forest  monarch 
His  protecting  shadow  throws. 

II. 

Let  no  useless  stone  or  emblem 
Mark  my  lonoly  place  of  rest, 
But  be  ever  o'er  me  bending 
Those  wild  flowerets  I  loved  best: 
Where  each  night  in  sweet  midsummer 
Wildly  dance  the  woodland  fays, 
And  the  bonnie  birds  at  morning 
Carol  forth  their  notes  of  praise. 

III. 

I  would  the  loving  sun  might  ever 
Kiss  me  with  the  opening  day, 
And  as  evening  vti!'>  his  glories 
Gild  my  grave  with  U     last  ray. 
At  the  cold,  calm  houi'     '*  midnight 
I  might  break  the  earth  »      ^rk  mould. 
And  might  wander  as  a  spif  I 
Through  those  scenes  I  lovecl  of  old. 

IV. 

Woodlands  where  in  youth  I  wandered 
You  with  joy  to  me  so  fraught, 
It  was  with  your  wliispering  voices 
That  I  first  communed  in  thought. 
Woodlands  where  in  love  I  trysted, 
And  with  happiness  was  blest. 
Take,  oh  1  take  me  to  your  bosom. 
There  forevermore  to  rest. 

S.  Pbbcy  Ellis. 
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SLAVERY  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 


A  writer  in  one  of  the  daily  papers  did- 
cussea  this  subject  with  so  much  earnest- 
ness, that  we  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  put  it  in  more  permanent  form, 
on  the  pages  of  the  Messenger.  If  this 
writer  has  accurately  ascertained  the 
cause  of  the  high  degree  of  improvementin 
those  Indian  tribes  who  own  slaves,  'the 
fact  to  which  he  calls  attention  is  of  no 
]ittle  significance  and  importance  to  the 
South ;  and  will  go  very  far  toward  es- 
tablishing that  slavery  ought  to  be  covet- 
ed as  a  means  of  civilization.  Mr.  Ruf- 
fin,  in  his  essay  on  Colonization,  pro- 
poses, as  a  means  of  giving  a  full  and 
decided  success  to  the  enterprise,  that 
the  colonists  of  Liberia  should  enslave 
the  savage  inhabitants  of  Africa.  This 
is  hinted,  too,  we  think,  in  the  essay  on 
Slavery  by  Professor  Dew.  It  would  be 
a  novel  method  of  promoting  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  African  race ;  to  send  to 
their  own  shores  **  civilized"  Africans  tp 
redeem  them  from  the  curse  of  barbar- 
ism, by  subjecting  them  to  a  long  and 
severe  servitude.  Yet  who  will  doubt 
that  on  account  of  their  condition  here, 
the  slaves  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union  have  progressed  more  rapidly  in 
mental  and  moral  improvement  than  they 
would  have  done  in  any  other  way.  The 
only  difficulty,  perhaps,  attending  such 
an  experiment,  would  be  in  finding  fit 
material  for  the  task  of  civilizing — mas- 
ters sufBciently  cultivated  to  undertake 
the  work.  The  article  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  here  follows : 


«( 


My  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
some  notices  which  have  recently  gone 
the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  Indian  tribes  on  our  South-western 
border — the  Gherokees,  Choctaws,  &c. 
In  these  articles  much  was  said  in  re- 
lation to  the  rapid  advance  of  several  of 
these  tribes  in  civilization  and  the  arts  of 
life  and  government.  Various  reasons 
were  hazarded  as  to  the  causes  which 
had  enabled  these  tribes  to  make  greater 
progress  than  those  in  the  North-west ; 


but  no  one,  as  far  as  I  saw,  mentioned 
the  true  solution  of  the  question.  And 
yet  it  is  manifest,  and  really  it  seems  to 
me,  that  no  one  could  long  remain  in 
doubt,  after  perusing  the  closing  state- 
ment of  some  of  these  articles,  setting 
out  the  fact  that  'these  tribes  have  adopt- 
ed Southern  institutions;  negro  slavery 
prevails  among  them,  and  many  of  them 
are  large  slaveholders.'         ^ 

"  The  fact,  that  the  four  leading  tribes 
now  located  in  our  South-western  region 
— the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Creeks,  and 
Chickasaws — had  adopted  slavery  on  a 
large  scale,  and  that  it  also  prevailed  to 
some  extent  among  the  Shawnees  and 
Dela wares,  had  attracted  my  attention 
some  years  ago  ;  nor  was  I  ignorant  of 
the  further  fact,  that  the  advance  which 
those  tribes  had  made  in  the  arts  of  civ- 
^ilized  life,  corresponded  almost  exactly, 
in  a  ratio,  with  the  extent  to  which  * 
they  had  adopted  the  '  peculiar  institn- 
tion.'  Where  the  most  negro  slaves  were 
found  there  had  been  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  civilization  and  improvement 
among  the  Indians.  Where  few  or  no 
slaves  were  to  be  met  with,  there  the  In- 
dians remained  mere  savages.  A  little 
reflection  served  to  connect  the  two  things 
together,  and  to  convince  me,  that  civil- 
ization among  the  Indians  was  the  re- 
sult of  their  adoption  of  negro  slavery. 

"  Circumstances  enabled  me  to  prose- 
cute an  inquiry  into  this  subject,  with 
much  advantage ;  for,  though  debarred 
from  opportunities  for  an  extensive  per- 
sonal intercourse  with  the  tribes  I  have 
named,  yet  I  was  thrown  into  contact 
with  persons  of  intelligence  and  observa- 
tion, who  had  possessed  the  means  and 
the  capacity  to  form  trustworthy  opinions 
in  regard  to  the  matter.  In  particular 
I  derived  much  information  from  a  gen- 
tleman formerly  a  resident  in  Virginia, 
now  an  inhabitant  of  South-western  Mis- 
souri, almost  on  the  line  of  the  Chero- 
kee country,  and  whose  avocations  lead 
him  frequently,  at  regular  intervals,  into 
the  Indian  territory.  Like  all  others  with 
whom  I  have  discussed  this  subject,  he 
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represents  tbese  people  as  having  made 
great  and  wonderful  advancement  in  civ- 
ilization. The  country  is  much  improv- 
ed— good  roads,  fine  farms,  handsome 
houses,  flourishing  villages,  churches, 
schools,  court- hpuses, — in  short,  all  the 
means  and  appliances  of  an  advanced 
civilization,  are  found  among  them  to 
such  an  extent,  that  the  traveller  can 
barely  distinguish  the  Indian  territory 
from  the  States  occupied  by  the  white 
men.  Books  and  newspapers  are  issued 
in  the  Indian  languages;  regular  elec- 
tions take  place;  legislative  bodies  as- 
semble ;  laws  are  duly  enacted  and  pub- 
lished ;  justice  is  administered  in  formal 
and  decorous  courts,  by  judges  and  coun- 
sel before  juries  regularly  empanelled; 
the  Sabbath  is  decently  observed,  and  re- 
ligious services  performed ;  the  sound  of 
'  the  church-going  bell'  is  heard  through 
the  land,  and  all  the  avocations  of  trade 
and  industry  are  systematically  pursued. 
And  all  this,  I  contend,  is  owing  to  the 
existence  of  negro  slavery  among  these 
people. 

"  Such  is  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
all  who  have  written  or  spoken  on  this 
subject.  Numbers  of  slaves  are  found 
among  tbese  tribes,  and  some  Indian 
gentlemen,  especially  among  the  most 
advanced  tribe,  the  Cherokees,  possess 
large  bodies  of  slaves, — in  some  instances 
as  many  as  a  hundred  and  fifty.  But 
the  most  convincing  proof  that  the  own- 
ership of  slaves  alone  has  produced  this 
condition  of  things,  is,  that  it  does  not 
exist  where  there  are  no  negro  slaves. 
None  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  made 
any  advance  without  slaves.  And  even 
among  the  slave-holding  tribes  the  fact 
is  established  ;  for  the  Indians  who  have 
no  slaves,  even  there,  are  vagabonds, 
loafers,  dependent  upon  their  more  pru- 
dent or  more  fortunate  slave-owning 
brethren,  still  idle  savages,  half  hunter, 
half  thief,  altogether  worthless. 

"And  the  reason  is  manifest  All 
civilization  depends  primarily  upon  two 
things, — labour  and  iubordinaiion  to 
law.  Without  these,  civilization  is  im- 
possible ;  and  domestic  slavery  among 
the  Indian  secures  both,  whilst  in  its 
absence  neither   can  be  found  to  any 


beneficial  extent.  The  Indian  will  not 
work,  hut  he  will  make  a  negro  work. 
Refusing  to  labour,  the  Indian  cannot  re- 
main in  one  place;  he  must  wander 
about  in  his  hunting,  his  fishing,  his 
fighting,  his  trafficking;  he  feels  no  love 
for  any  particular  place,  and  therefore 
no  interest  in  its  improvement.  He  has 
no  home.  But  once  possessed  of  slaves, 
he  must  locate — he  cannot  drag  them 
around  after  him,  through  and  over  for- 
ests and  swamps  and  mountains  and 
great  rivers — nor  would  his  wild  and  un- 
certain resources  furnish  means  for  their 
support.  Perforce  he  must  select  a 
home,  and  this  is  the  foundation  of  pro- 
gress. Soon  he  finds  peace,  too,  to  be 
necessary  to  his  interests.  He  cannot 
engage  in  wars  with  every  neighbour, 
upon  the  least  pretext  when  he  has  a 
good  home,  fair  prospects,  and  valuable 
property  at  risk.  The  responsibilities  of 
civilized  life  grow  upon  him.  Savage 
isolation  must  end.  And,  above  all,  his 
mind  is  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
law  and  subordination  to  regular  govern- 
ment. How  is  ho  to  maintain  his  own 
authority  over  his  slaves  without  the  aid 
of  others  and  the  sanction  of  legal  enact- 
ments? To  him,  obedience  to  law  be- 
comes as  much  a  necessity  as  we  white 
slaveholders  find  it  to  be  to  us;  and  slave- 
ry among  the  Indians  exercises  the  same 
restraining  and  conservative  influence 
which  it  exerts  in  the  slaveholding  States 
of  the  Union. 

"  And  with  the  adhesion  to  a  settled 
home  and  the  subuiission  to  an  orderly 
government,  come  all  the  advantages 
and  improvements  of  civilized  and  Chris- 
tian life.  The  school-master,  the  mis- 
sionary, the  artizan,  and  the  artist  cannot 
follow  the  wandering  savages  through 
their  migrations ;  or  if  they  could  do  so, 
their  lessons  and  labours  would  be  of 
little  worth  amidst  the  energies  of  a 
nomadic  and  predatory  life.  But  once 
induced  to  establish  a  permanent  resi- 
dence, the  Indian  is  open  to  all  the  influ- 
ences of  education,  art  and  Christianity 
— his  faculties  are  developed,  his  aspira- 
tions are  elevated — he  becomes  a  refined 
and  respectable  man. 

'*  Last  Winter,  several  delegations  vis- 
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ited  Washington  city  from  distant,  say- 
age  and  almost  unknown  tribes  of  the 
West  and  Northwest;  and  with  one  of 
them  came  a  half-breed,  an  edacnted  and 
cultivated  man,  with  whom  I  enjoyed 
more  than  one  agreeable  conversation. 
Speaking  of  the  state  of  his  own  and 
some  neighbouring  tribes,  I  at  length 
asked  him  what  he  thought  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  negro  slavery 
among  his  people?  At  first,  he  was 
startled,  and  declared  that  it  would  ren- 
der his  people  yet  more  idle  and  dissi- 
pated— their  two  great  evils.  I  asked 
him  whether  he  had  ever  been  among 
the  Southern  Indians — those  who  owned 
slaves.  He  never  had  been,  and  had 
never  thought  of  the  matter.  A  few 
questions,  a  few  statements  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  Southern  Indians,  and  I 
oould  see  that  bis  own  good  sense  and 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  wants  of 
his  tribe,  satisfied  him  of   the  benefits 


they  would  receive  from  the  adoption  of 
slavery.  His  conclusion  was,  '  I  believe 
it  would  save  my  people.^ 

"  It  is  with  the  Indian  as  it  has  been 
with  all  other  nations.  No  people  has 
ever  become  civilized  except  upon  the 
basis  of  domestic  slavery.  It  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  all  improvement  has 
rested;  without  it,  all  mankind  would 
yet  be  savages.  It  is  the  sole  hope  of 
salvation  for  the  Indian ;  without  it,  he 
must  perish ;  with  it,  he  can  be  saved; 
and,  if  our  Government,  instead  of  wast- 
ing millions  of  dollars  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt to  civilize  wild  and  poverty- 
stricken  savages,  would  purchase  a  few 
thousand  slaves  and  divide  them  among 
the  different  Indian  tribes,  they  would 
have  taken  one  sensible  and  practical 
step  towards  the  civilization  of  the  red 
man.  C. 

"  Wtthkville,  Va.,  Jan.  29,  1859." 
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ASHES  OF  ROSES. 
(INSCRIBED  TO  L.  C.  B.) 

BY   AMIE. 

Thy  heart  a  summer-time  bath  found — 

Oh,  rarest  time  and  sweetest  I 
Sad  hours  alone  roll  slowly  round, 

The  sunniest  are  the  fleetest. 
Though  here  and  there  some  blossom  opes 

To  bless  our  life's  endeavour, 
The  heart,  the  heart  has  some  rare  hopes 

That  bloom  but  once  forever  ! 
Once  chilled  and  sere  by  frost  or  bane, 

By  adverse  tempests  shaken, 
A  thousand  summer  suns  were  vain 

Their  light  to  waken. 

Summer  hath  dawned  within  thy  heart — 

Season  divinely  tender — 
Serenely  may  its  hours  depart, 

Oppressed  with  dreamy  splendour. 
And  softly,  slowly,  bud  and  bloom 

Those  hopes  so  rare  and  glowing—' 
Filling  long  years  with  rich  perfume. 

Dear  years  with  magic  blowing. 
If  ever,  all  too  soon  must  pass 

The  charm  their  light  discloses, 
When  thy  sad  heart  shall  shrine,  alas, 

A  BBSS   OF  RoBBfl! 
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You  may  talk  as  you  please  of  your  snowy  Meerschaum — 
Of  your  jewel'd  Chibouque,  like  a  lily  in  bloom — 
Of  amber-mouthed  Hookah,  and  Narghild  fine, 
But  water  they  are  to  the  best  of  good  wine, 

By  my  Powhatan  Pipe. 

'Tis  rude  in  design,  and  so  dusty  and  dark, 
That  a  star  in  black  midnight,  *s  the  glimmering  spark 
In  the  grimy  old  bowl — or  the  moon  in  her  ring  , 
I'm  a  poet,  you  see,  and  the  praises  I  sing 

Of  my  Powhatan  Pipe. 

I  smoke  only  Southside  tobacco,  but  hold 
Its  perfume  more  sweet  than  the  pastille  of  gold 
You  put  on  your  Shiraz  or  "  rich  Latakie" — 
It  suits  not  your  taste,  may  be — ^yet  it  suits  me  ; 

In  my  Powhatan  Pipe. 

Sure  you  know  where  the  honest  old  pipe  had  its  birth! 
On  the  soil  of  Virginia,  the  Garden  of  Earth! 
She  has  glittered  with  jewels  the  brightest  and  best: 
Above  all,  she  produced — let  it  stand  for  the  test — 

My  Powhatan  Pipe. 

Why  not?     'Tis  the  soother  of  pain  and  of  gloom — 
Its  odour  the  gardens  of  Gul  in  their  bloom! 
Far  sweeter  than  Lubin,  or  attar  of  rose 
Is  the  scent  of  the  nosegay  that  blushes  and  glows 

In  my  Powhatan  Pipe. 

What  friend  is  more  true  ? — am  I  rich,  am  I  poor  % 
The  world  may  deride  me — ^you  smile  as  before: 
In  sunshine  and  storm,  you  are  still  by  my  side, 
My  comfort  and  solace,  my  joy  and  my  pride. 

My  Powhatan  Pipe. 


And  woman  ?     We  worship  and  love  and  aspii 
She  will  "still  be  our  friend" — so  the  embers  expire 
We  cannot  relight  them,  but  always  your  bowl 
Rekindles  again  at  the  touch  of  a  coal, 

My  Powhatan  Pipe. 

My  old  and  true  comrade  !     I  give  you  this  song, 
'Tis  little  for  one  whom  Tve  cherished  so  long: 
But  take  it,  and  welcome,  and  ever  be  near, 
My  pleasures  to  heighten,  my  sorrows  to  cheer, 

Honest  Powhatan  Pipe. 

And  when  I  am  gone  from  the  light  of  the  sun, 
And  history  tells  of  the  deeds  I  have  done : 
Let  the  pen  of  the  writer  declare  in  the  end, 
**This  gentleman  never  deserted  a  friend, 

Or  his  Powhatan  Pipe  1" 
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VI. 


CAPTAIN    LONGKNIFB's    FKIYATB    MATTERS. 

On  the  next  momlDg,  Captain  Wag- 
ner and  George  were  again  in  the  saddle 
— but  this  time  thej  bad  determined  to 
take  different  routes.  The  young  man 
wished  to  explore  the  wonders  of  the 
prairie  toward  the  South ;  the  Borderer's 
design  was  to  visit  bis  friends  at  the  Or- 
dinary which  Falconbridge  had  selected 
for  a  stopping  place. 

"  I'll  go  swill  some  Jamaica  with  Van 
Boring/'  said  the  worthy  Captain,  "  and 
you,  George  ? toward  the  Fort  Moun- 
tain ?" 

"  Yes  I  It  seems  to  draw  me,  it  is  so 
beautiful  1" 

"  Good !  how  your  .eyes  do  sparkle ! 
Youth  1  youth !  what  a  fine  thing  it  is : 
like  a  fresh  horse  with  a  full  feed  I  But 
look  out  for  the  Injuns." 

"  I'm  not  afraid." 

"  I  see  that  plainly,  and  you've  got  a 
proud  looking  head  there,  George,  my 
son.  Don't  let  'em  scalp  you.  I  assure 
you,  on  my  honour,  it  will  ruin  your  ap- 
pearance for  life." 

And  saluting  with  his  band,  the  gigan- 
tic warrior  set  forward  on  his  heavy 
black  charger  toward  Van  Doring's. 

The  Ordinary  was  but  a  few  miles 
from  Greenway,  and  the  partizan,  ad- 
yancing  rapidly  through  the  tall  grass 
of  the  prairie,  and  beneath  the  drooping 
boughs  of  the  strips  of  forest,  was  not 
long  in  reaching  his  destination. 

It  was  one  of  those  large,  oddly  fash- 
ioned taverns  which  are  still  found  at 
Virginia  cross  roads.  This  one  was  the 
half-way  house,  so  to  speak,  between  the 
Lowland  and  the  Frontier.  It  was  con- 
structed of  hewn  logs,  the  interstices  of 
which  were  filled  with  rough  plaster ;  in 
front  extended  a  long  rude  porch ;  be- 
fore the  door  was  a  horse  rack  and  drink- 
ing trough. 

As  Captain  Wagner  drew  near  he  per- 
ceived standing  at  the  door  a  sort  of  cov- 
ered wagon,  which  seemed  to  have  ar- 


rived but  a  few  moments  before.  lie 
was  looking  at  it  carelessly,  when  all  at 
once  Falconbridge  issued  from  the  tav- 
ern, and  courteously  offered  his  hand  to 
a  buxom  dame  who  was  on  the  point  of 
getting  out  of  the  vehicle. 

''  La !  thank  you,  sir,"  said  a  simper- 
ing and  complaisant  voice,  which  made 
Captain  Wagner  suddenly  start :  but  this 
start  was  of  so  ambiguous  a  character 
that  it  was  not  plain  whether  the  sol- 
dier's emotion  sprang  from  surprise, 
pleasure,  or  dissatisfaction.  But  imme- 
diately the  Captain  threw  himself  from 
Injunhater,  whose  bridle  a  stable  boy 
received  ;  and  before  the  lady  with  Fal- 
conbridge's  assistance  in  front,  and  that 
of  a  travelling  companion  behind,  could 
emerge  from  the  vehicle,  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain had  received  into  his  own  the  small 
hand  yet  unappropriated,  and  kissed  it 
with  ohivalric  courtesy  and  devout  re- 
spect 

Falconbridge  turned  his  head  and  saw 
his  companion. 

**  Good-morrow,  Captain,"  he  said  with 
a  smile. 

The  buxom  lady  finding  her  hand  in 
contact  with  a  bearded  lip,  and  pressed 
by  palms  of  martial  strength,  uttered  a 
little  affected  cry  and  raised  her  modest- 
ly down-cast  eyes. 

"  Captain  Wagner !"  she  said  with  an 
exhibition  of  great  surprise,  "Captain 
Wagner  I" 

"At  your  service  a  thousand  times,' 
madam,"  said  the  Borderer,  "  now  and 
ever,  or  may  the  devil — hum  I  IIow  do 
I  find  you  here,  madam  ?" 

The  portly  dame  descended  from  her 
vehicle  smiling  on  the  Captain  and  the 
Stranger,  and  sending  backward  a  Par- 
thian glance  at  every  moment  to  her 
companion  who  had  not  yet  descended. 
Her  eyes  were  well  adapted  to  this 
species  of  employment,  as  they  were 
bright  and  cheerful,  and  her  whole  face 
was  equally  good-humoured. 

She  was,  or  seemed  to  be,  about  thirty, 
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and  was  olad  with  no  small  pretensions 
to  taste. 

Her  companion  was  a  little  dried  up 
Frenchman,  dressed  in  a  worn-out  Court 
suit  of  the  fashion  of  the  time,  and  hav- 
ing on  his  head  a  cocked  hat.  He  seem- 
ed to  ho  in  an  agony  of  perplexity 
whether  to  drop  the  reins,  a  hand-box 
and  a  shawl  which  he  held  in  his  right 
hand,  or  an  old  black  violin  which  he 
carried  carefully  in  his  left. 

The  lady  ran  forward  with  quite  girl- 
ish vivacity  to  greet  an  old  fat  German, 
who  at  the  moment  emerged  from  the 
Ordinary ;  and  then  with  a  shower  of 
backward  glances  more  bright  than  ever, 
which  glances  were  directed  towards 
Captain  Wagner  and  his  companion,  en- 
tered the  tavern  closely  followed  by  her 
shawl-carrying,  much  perplexed  French 
body-guard.  Having  reached  the  land- 
lord's side,  she  clasped  the  old  German 
80  tightly  that  he  found  it  utterly  im- 
possible to  greet  Wagner  in  any  other 
manner  than  with  the  two  sonorous  words 
"  Well  Gaptain  1" 

The  Captain  stood  for  a  moment  look- 
ing after  her,  with  an  expression  of 
amazement  seldom  seen  upon  his  mar- 
tial features. 

For  once  in  his  life  he  seemed  to  be 
taken  completely  by  surprise ;  and  hesi- 
tated before  he  followed  the  enemy. 

"Who  would  have  dreamed  it!"  he 
said  pushing  up  his  shaggy  mustache, 
"  she  was  Miss — beautiful  Miss — Van 
Doring  before  espousing  the  lamented 
Butterton  down  yonder !" 

And  a  sort  of  chuckle  shook  the  stal- 
wart breast  of  the  Borderer. 

"  Well,  weU  I  Luck  has  declared  for 
me  1"  he  muttered.    "  Fm  losing  time.'' 

"  Lose  a  moment  more  with  me,  Cap- 
tain," said  Falconbridge ;  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  Borderer's  shoulder 
he  added,  "  what  a  noble  morning  I" 

The  Borderer  shook  the  hand  of  the 
young  man  cordially,  and  said : 

"  Glorious  !  comrade :  really  amazing 
is  this  splendid  morning — and  faith  I  on 
my  word  I    I  think  you  suit  it  1" 

•a?— how  is  that?" 

'*  Why,  yo.u  are  as  bright  and  jolly  as 
the  sunshine." 


Falconbridge  laughed,  stretched  him- 
self, and  yawned. 

"I  am  fresh  enough,"  he  replied, 
"  and  you  seem  not  at  all  fatigued." 

"Fatigued!  I  believe  yon,  comrade. 
A  pretty  thing  for  an  old  dog  like  my- 
self that  has  grown  to  the  saddle, — 
whose  legs  are  getting  crooked,  faith! 
on  that  account — to  talk  about  frtigue ! 
But  let  us  dismiss  the  subject  of  legs. 
Yon  are  stopping  here  ?" 

"  Yes,  'till  I  see  Lord  Fairfax." 

"Well,  you'll  have  a  pleasant  lady 
guest." 

"  This  lady  ?    What  is  her  name  ?" 

The  Captain  looked  cunning,  and  hes- 
itated before  answering  this  query. 

"Come,"  added  Falconbridge,  "am 
I  not  to  know  who  the  lady  is — her  sim- 
ple name  ?" 

"  I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  police 
for  me  to  tell  you,  comrade,"  said  the 
Captain  shaking  his  head. 

Falconbridge  laughed. 

"Politic?    How  so?" 

"  I  would  have  necessarily  to  enlarge 
upon  her  character,  her  loveliness,  her 
advantages  as  the  miserable  ean't  is — 
her  desirabilities :  her  thousand  claims 
to  regard,  respect  and  admiration !" 

"  Ah  ?"  laughed  the  young  man ; 
"  well,  why  not  ?" 

The  Captain  shook  his  head. 

"You're  a  dooms  good  looking  fel- 
low," he  said. 

"Oh!—" 

"  The  truth,  comrade ;  and  if  you  add 
to  this  the  fact  that  you  seem  to  have 
much  time  on  your  hands  at  present — 
by  which  I  mean  that  your  business 
does  not  seem  pressing — the  motive  for 
my  caution  will  be  plain." 

"  The  motive,  eh  ?" 

"  You  might  fall  in  love  with  this  fair 
widow  Butterton — my  pleasant  acquain- 
tance  down  in  the  town  of  BelhareD, 
which  I'm  told  they  are  going  to  dob 
Alexandria,  where  I  came  from.  See, 
now,  I've  let  the  whole  thing  slip  ouL" 

And  Captain  Wagner  pretended  to  re- 
gard his  conduct  with  supreme  contempt. 
Falconbridge  only  laughed  and  sud  : 

"  I  believe  you  are  in  love,  eh.  Cap- 
tain ?    Well,  I  wish  you  good  lack." 
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His  oompanioD  groaned. 

'*  There's  no  such  thing  for  me,  com- 
r&de.  I'm  defeated,  repulsed,  driven  off 
ignominionsljl" 

**  You  have  paid  your  addresses  to  the 
fair  widow  and  failed  V^ 

"  Something  like  it.  I  really  believe 
that  you  have  guessed  the  state  of  things 
to  a  hair.  I  thought  from  the  first,  Fal- 
conbridge,  that  you  were  a  man  of  dis- 
crimination." 

"  And  this  is  really  so  ?''  laughed  the 
young  man,  amused  by  the  Borderer's 
lugubrious  expression ;  **  you  have  really 
proposed  and  been  discarded. 

"  Precisely,  my  friend,  precisely :  you 
have  guessed  rightly.  Yes  !  I  was  over* 
come,  subjugated,  compelled  to  lay  down 
my  arms:  ignominiously,  miserably, — 
I  who  have  lived  in  the  midst  of  battles, 
who  have  heard  the  cohorns  roaring 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end — the  mus- 
kets rattling  here,  on  the  border,  every- 
where ;  I  who  have  married  twice,  and 
each  time  paragons  of  women  !  I 
thought  I  knew  the  sex  tolerably  well, 
and  I  was  mistaken.  Vain  thought  for 
any  man  to  imagine  he  has  found  the 
key  of  woman  I  Open  one  lock,  another, 
then  another,  the  next  one  bafiles  all 
your  skill,  defies  all  your  cunning — 
which  word  I  use  in  its  ancient  and  com- 
mendable sense — laughs  at  all  your  ex- 
ertions, if,  indeed,  locks  ever  laugh. 
And  now  I  was  that  benighted  individ- 
ual ;  I  thought  I  knew  their  wards,  and 
springs,  and  windings,  and  turnings:  I 
was  mistaken  ;  and  Iiere  1  am  a  morti- 
fied and  humbled  man,  or  if  not  that,  a 
beaten  man  at  least,  or  may  the — hum  I 
no  swearing  1" 

"  Come,  Captain,"  replied  Falcon- 
bridge,  who  with  difficulty  refrained  from 
laughing,  so  melancholy  were  the  tones 
of  the  soldier's  voice,  **  better  luck  next 
timcl  You  have  a  fine  opportunity  to 
make  up  your  losses." 

"  I  find  I  have,  indeed." 

"  Avail  yourself  of  it." 

**  I  will,"  said  the  Borderer  with  great 
cheerfulness. 

''  As  to  finding  a  rival  in  me,  you  need 
not  have  any  fears  upon  that  point. 
Captain,"   said  Falconbridge   laughing. 


"  I'm  on  the  wing — I  soon  pass.  In  a 
month  I  will  not  only  be  gone,  but  for- 
gotten." 

"  Faith !  no." 

"  No,  what  ?" 

"  You'll  not  be  forgotten.  For  I'll  re- 
member you,  comrade,  as  one  of  the 
most  gallant  looking  fellows  I  ever 
knew." 

Falconbridge  laughed  again  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

''You  are  determined  to  make  me  a 
partisan  of  yours,  Captain,"  he  said. 

''  Xo,  not  at  all  I  I  like  you,  my  dear 
comrade,  and  I  can't  conceal  my  thought. 
If  I'm  angry  I  growl ;  if  I'm  pleased  I 
laugh — I  conceal  nothing  because  I  can't, 
faith  I  No :  don't  fear  Captain  Long- 
knife  who,  whatever  may  be  his  faults — 
and  he  has  a  few — is  not  the  man  to  flat- 
ter. If  you  fear  anybody  let  it  be  the 
man  or  the  woman  who  smiles  on  you, 
and  holds  out  a  friendly  hand,  while  the 
other  is  under  his  or  her  cloak,  clutching 
the  knife  that  will  stab  you  I" 

And  the  Borderer  for  a  moment  look- 
ed gloomy. 

As  to  Falconbridge  he  laughed  gaily 
at  this  ominous  speech,  and  playing  with 
his  rich  swordhilt  said  carelessly : 

*'  I'm  not  afraid,  and  I  think  two  can 
play  at  the  cutting  game !  Nevertheless 
thanks  Captain  for  the  interest  you  feel. 
I  am  going  now  to  a  different  sort  of 
combat — to  encounter  perhaps  a  more 
dangerous  enemy." 

And  Falconbridge  with  a  laugh  looked 
westward. 

*'  I  know  you  are,"  said  Wagner  look- 
ing at  his  companion  wistfully. 

"  There  comes  Sir  John,  as  freeh  as  a 
dew  drop." 

**  A  fine  animal :  and  you  are  going, 
I  don't  doubt—" 

"  To  see  the  fair  Miss  Bertha?  Yes,  in- 
deed.   What  a  splendid  beauty  I" 

'*  Yes,  very  splendid :  remember  what 
I  said  just  now." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?" 

"  I  said  beware  of  smiles  ;  distrust  the 
hand  thrust  into  your  own ;  take  care  of 
the  knife  I" 

And  refusing  to  say  another  word,  the 
Captain  with  a  sullen  movement  of  bis 
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head  went  into  the  house,  hU  forehead 
bent  thoughtfully  toward  the  ground  and 
overshadowed. 

Falconbridge  stood  looking  at  him  for 
a  moment  in  silence,  and  then  laughing 
silently,  nodded  his  head  upward  and 
downward  with  the  muttered  words : 

"  Yee,  yes  1  a  queer  genius — a  great 
dreamer!  The  'smile,'  the  'knife' — 
*  take  care  of  them  I'  Oh  yes  I  he  jests 
with  me ;  but  he's  a  good  comrade  and 
I  won't  complain.  Good  morning,  good 
Sir  John  I  A  fair  sunshine  for  us,  and 
I  hope  you  are  refreshed.  IIoI  com- 
rade I" 

And  the  young  man  vaulted  into  the 
saddle  laughing.  He  gathered  up  the 
reins,  threw  a  coin  to  the  respectful  host- 
ler, and  set  forward  gaily  toward  the 
west. 

"What  an  oddity,  the  Captain  I" 
he  added,  "with  his  knives  and  warn- 
ings !  Forward,  Sir  John !  we  are  ex- 
pected I*' 

And  he  put  spur  to  the  fine  animal 
who  set  forward  more  rapidly  than  be- 
fore. 


VII. 

TBI  CAPTAIN  RENEWS  THE  ATTACK. 

'Captain  Wagner  entered  the  ordinary 
shaking  his  head  in  a  mysterious  way: 
4>ut  his  reflections  were  all  at  once  ban- 
ished by  the  sight  of  the  fair  Mrs.  But- 
terton,  who  was  seated  gracefully  upon  a 
cane-bottomed  chair,  conversing.  The 
Captain  joined  in  the  conversation  with 
an  easy  air,  and  soon  the  visit  of  the  lady 
to  the  Valley  became  the  topic.  The  ex- 
planation was  simple.  The  settlers  of 
the  region.  Lord  Fairfax  at  the  head  of 
them,  had  determined  to  organize  a 
county  government;  and  the  question  at 
the  moment  was,  the  locality  of  the 
county-seat.  For  this  honour,  the  two 
microscopic  villages  of  Stephensburg  and 
Winchester  were  candidates ;  and  ss  Mrs. 
Butterton  chanced  to  possess  a  number 
of  lots  in  and  about  Winchester,  she  was 
naturally  desirous  that  their  value  should 


be  enhanced  by  the  selection  of  that 
place  for  the  seat  of  government. 

The  fair  widow  concluded  her  sennble 
explanation  by  taking  from  a  reticule, 
which  hung  jauntily  upon  her  arm,  a 
number  of  documents,  which  she  grace- 
fully handed  to  the  Borderer. 

Captain  Wagner  looked  at  the  papers 
and  pondered :  then  pushing  up  his  mar^ 
tial  mustache,  he  said  to  the  widow : 

"I  admire  your  business  talent,  my 
dear  madam — what  a  wife  you  would 
make !  what  an  admirable  wife!  I  shall 
recommend  my  friends  to  come  and  make 
themselves  agreeable." 

"  La !  Captain,  you  are  jesting,"  said 
the  lady,  covering  her  face  affectedly  with 
her  fan. 

"Jesting?  Jest  on  such  a  subject — 
never !" 

"  You  are  a  sad  joker !" 

"  Not  with  you." 

"  Why  not  with  me  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  my  dear  madam,  except 
it  be  on  account  of  that  high  respect  I 
have  for  you." 

"  Flatterer !" 

"That  friendship,  that  regard-^that^ 
I  may  say,  hum — that,  yes,  that — " 

Captain  Wagner  finished  the  sentence 
with  a  look  which  spoke  volumes;  The 
widow  fairly  blushed. 

"What  are  you  talking  about,  daugh- 
ter and  Gaptain  7"  said  the  old  German, 
coming  up,  "  not  fell  out,  I  hope." 

"  Oh,  far  from  it,  father  1"  said  Mrs, 
Butterton,  laughing. 

"  She  is  a  great  rattle-drap  at  times, 
Gaptain,"  continued  the  landlord,  "and 
full  of  all  sorts  of  notions.  Here  is 
Mounseer  Jambo,  for  instance— come 
here  to  deach  dancing." 

"  He  is  a  fine  artist,  father,"  said  Mrs. 
Butterton. 

"  Hum !"  said  Captain  Wagner,  "  he 
seems  to  be  your  particular  friend." 

"Oh,  yes — he  is  a  very  gallant  gentle- 
man." 

Captain  Wagner  scowled  at  Monsieur 
Auguste  Ily  polite  Jam  hot,  and  that  gen- 
tleman chancing  at  the  moment  to  raise 
his  eyes,  was  nearly  struck  motionless  by 
the  look. 

Indeed,  Captain  Wagner  was  a  dis- 
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agreeable  man  to  have  for  an  enemy,  so 
large  of  limb,  and  terrible  in  arms  was 
he ;  and  his  scowl  was  one  of  horrible 
expressiveness.  He  looked  sword,  pistol 
and  blunderbuss  at  the  very  least. 

"  I  have  no  doubt  that  Monsieur  Jam- 
bet  is  gallant,  madam,"  said  he,  *'  this  he 
has  proved  by  condescending  to  accom- 
pany you  hither." 

**  Come,  you  look  at  Monsieur  Anguste 
as  if  you  dyi  not  like  him,"  said  Mrs. 
Butter  ton. 

"  Not  like  him,  madam  V  said  Cap- 
tain Wagner,  bringing  down  his  great 
gloved  hand  on  the  table,  *'  that's  true ! 
I  do  not  like  Frenchmen." 

"  And  I,"  said  Monsieur  Jambot,  ris- 
ing and  bristling  up  at  these  words,  "I 
do  not  like,  no  I  have  no  liking  for  capi- 
taineSj  begar." 

Captain  Wagner  touched  his  sword 
instinctively,  but  reflecting  that  a  quar- 
rel, and  combat  with  so  diminutive  a 
gentleman,  and  on  so  slight  provocation, 
was  out  of  the  question,  withdrew  his 
hand,  and  only  scowled  again  on  Mon- 
sieur Jambot. 

Having  thus  terminated  the  conversa- 
tion as  far  as  the  dancing-master  was 
concerned,  Captain  Wagner  turned,  with 
great  good  humour  and  cheerfulness,  to 
Mrs.  ButtertOD,  who  had  counterfeited 
excessive  trepidation :  but  who,  seeing 
matters  thus  amicably  arranged,  was 
again  all  smiles. 

"My  dear  madam,"  said  he,  "the 
eight  of  you  to-day  has  rejoiced  me — and 
you  were  right  in  telling  me  your  busi- 
ness. I  shall  assist  you  in  that  business: 
I  will,  madam  I" 

*'La  I  thankyou.  Captain,"  said  the  lady. 

"  I  will,  madam,"  said  Captain  Wag- 
ner, solemnly,  **  I  pledge  you  my  word 
that  Winchester  shall,  on  your  account, 
be  the  Seat  of  Justice  of  the  county  of 
Frederick." 

The  widow  rewarded  Captain  Wagner 
with  a  tender  glance : — not  so  much  in 
return  fur  his  promised  services — to  do 
her  justice  be  it  said, — as  in  requital  of 
his  devotedness. 

"  For  your  sake,"  said  the  Captain  in 
a  tone  inaudible  to  the  rest  of  the 
company,  "I  would  do  far  more.' 


"  You  ariB  very  disinterested,  Captain,'' 
murmured  the  lady. 

'*  Disinterested  ?  Not  so,  faith  !"  said 
the  Borderer,  "  remember  what  I  say  1" 

And  having  overwhelmed  the  fair 
widow  by  this  unmistakable  avowal.  Cap- 
tain Longknife  directed  another  scowl 
far  more  terrible  than  the  former  ones, 
at  Monsieur  Jambot,  who  was  still  tun- 
ing his  fiddle ;  and  turned  the  conversa- 
tion upon  indifferent  topics. 

The  lady  smiled,  the  old  German 
smoked,  the  dancing-master  meditated  a 
solo,  or  frowned  with  lofty  dignity  at  his 
rival. 

Thus  some  hours  passed,  and  then  the 
Captain,  pleading  business  with  Lord 
Fairfax,  took  his  departure. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  say  that 
like  a  stalwart  soldier,  the  huge  Encela- 
dus  had  returned  unterrified  to  the  at- 
tack, with  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
enemy  he  assaulted,  and.  a  fixed  deteir 
mination  to  be  victor  in  the  struggle. 
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VIII. 

HOW  GEORGE  WAS  LED  BY  PEOVIDBNCE. 

Let  US  now  return  to  George,  who,  as 
the  reader  will  find,  met  with  more  ad- 
ventures in  his  ride  than  he  expected. 

The  boy  stood  watching  Captain  Wag- 
ner until  that  worthy  and  his  ebon  steed 
were  swallowed  by  the  bright  October  foli- 
age; and  then  mounting  his  handsome 
sorrel,  left  Greenway  Court,  and — happy, 
laughing,  joyous  with  that  rare  roseate 
joy  of  youth  and  inexperience  and  confi- 
dence— went  forth  toward  the  South, 
over  the  swaying,  splendid  prairie,  and 
through  the  brilliant  forest. 

Poor  words ! — for  what  words  can  de- 
scribe the  forests  of  Virginia  in  October! 
— what  painter,  even,  though  he  stood  in 
stature  above  Titian,  and  the  masters  of 
all  time,  could  place  upon  canvas  the  re- 
splendent glories  of  this  noble  season. 
Not  a  mere  thoughtless  rhapsody  is  this 
— ^for  in  the  heart  of  him  who  writes,  a 
thousand  Autumn  scenes  live,  like  memo- 
ries of  youth,  beautiful  and  brilliant  with 
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the  glories  of  the  "jocund  prime"  of  ex- 
istence ! — ^80  beautifal  that,  remembering 
them  now,  in  days  not  so  bright,  he  feels 
thankful  for  the  treasure  given  to  him, 
and  liying  in  his  recollections,  cares  little 
for  the  present. 

George  was  still  in  that  brilliant  land 
of  youth — with  senses  open  to  its  glories 
and  delights ;  and  so  he  went  on  joyfully, 
and  gladly,  through  the  golden  morning, 
absorbing,  so  to  speak,  at  every  pore,  the 
splendours  of  the  Autumn. 

It  was  one  of  those  mornings  which 
seem  to  come  like  a  blessing  on  the  earth : 
when  the  azure  sky,  piled  up  with  snowy 
clouds,  droops  down  upon  a  world  of 
beauty:  and  the  cool  breath  of  joyful 
winds  sweeps  across  hill  and  valley,  with 
a  murmurous  laughter,  as  of  myriads  of 
merry  goblins,  let  loose  for  a  holiday,  and 
reveling  in  their  freedom.  The  red  and 
yellow  and  orange  foliage  of  the  waving 
forest,  like  the  banners  of  every  nation 
met  in  leaguer  around  the  battlements  of 
the  noble  mountains,  shone  in  the  clear 
sunlight,  and  the  rich  prairie  wavej  its 
gorgeous  flowers  from  end  to  end  of  the 
great  valley. 

Over  this  prairie  ran  rapid  cloud- 
shadows,  or,  finer  still,  the  delicate  breath 
of  the  morning  breeze:  and  this  breeze 
which  shook  together  the  stems  of  the 
tall  grass,  and  the  bright  blossoms  of  the 
Autumn  time,  until  a  murmurous  laugh- 
ter filled  the  air — this  fresh  but  gentle 
wind  brought  to  the  young  man's  cheek 
a  tint,  to  his  heart  a  delight  which  no 
lowland  breeze  had  ever  been  able  to 
bring  yet. 

To  George,  the  Autumn  did  not  pre- 
sent an  aspect  of  mournfulness  or  decay : 
rather  of  full-handed,  ripe,  and  matured 
-beauty.  Ilis  eye  dwelt  with  delight  upon 
the  forest  with  its  magical  colours ;  his 
roving  and  bright  glances  penetrated  the 
white,  delicate  mist  which,  clearly  re- 
lieved against  the  mountain,  lay  like  a 
milky  cloud  along  the  winding  river : — 
and  his  heart  was  full  of  joy  and  happi- 
ness. 

As  he  approached  the  mountain,  the 
blue  gradually  changed  to  green:  the 
undefined  shadowy  giants  stood  out  in 
bolder  relief,  with  rocky  shoulders,  and 


belts  of  haughty  pines; — and  then,  after 
an  hour's  rapid  riding  straight  on,  he 
had  approached  so  near,  that  it  seemed 
to  him  an  easy  thing  to  push  his  horse 
up  the  slope  and  gain  the  inviting  sum- 
mit. George  had,  however,  yet  to  learn 
that  nothing  is  more  deceptive  than  the 
apparent  distance  between  the  beholder 
and  the  great  towering  sentinel  of  Nature. 
He  was  yet  a  good  distance  from  Uie 
mountain,  and  in  his  path  lay  an  obstacle 
not  to  be  despised — the  tree-fringed  river. 

As  George  drew  near  the  river  and 
went  along  under  the  bright  foliage  of 
the  lofty  trees,  a  thousand  woodland 
sights  and  sounds  were  around  him.  On 
the  prairie  the  landscape  was  wild  and 
undisturbed;  he  had  heard  no  sound  bat 
the  far  resounding  cry  of  the  crane  as  he 
rose  from  some  streamlet's  bed ;  had 
seen  nothing  but  such  air- wanderers  as 
swept  the  blue  sky  on  long  stately  wings, 
far  up  among  the  clouds: — for  the  most 
part  all  was  still,  and  calm,  and  vast,  as 
undisturbed  as  the  landscape  untouched 
as  yet  by  the  foot  of  man. 

But  now  all  was  changed:  the  forest 
seemed  instinct  with  life,  and  joy  and 
beauty.  Long  vines  fell  in  bright  fes- 
toons from  the  trees,  and  if  these  vines 
did  not  exhale  the  delicate  perfume  with 
which  they  flooded  the  forests  in  May 
mornings,  they  still  were  beautiful  with 
their  flaunting  garlands,  and  wild  fantas- 
tic outlines. 

The  pines  were  full  of  whisperings,  as 
though  the  mountain  wind  would  never 
have  done  telling  them  its  secrets : — the 
oaks,  yellow  and  tall: — the  dogwood 
brilliant  with  its  crimson  clustering  ber- 
ries;— the  alder-tree,  like  saffron; — and 
the  hickory,  yellow  but  still  strong  and 
graceful  as  a  youthful  giant ; — all  were 
full  of  life  and  motion,  and  the  voice  of 
birds. 

At  distant  openings  the  young  man 
caught  sight  of  more  than  one  flying 
deer,  and  on  the  far  mountain-side  he 
saw  distinctly  a  herd  of  huge  elk  gallop- 
ing, as  is  their  wont,  into  the  verdurous, 
undiscovered  depths  of  the  deep  glens. 

As  he  approached  the  sloping  bank  of 
the  river,  an  otter  showed  his  brown 
nose,  and   bead-like    eyes,  then  dived, 
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making  circles  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
bright  water ;  and  at  the  noise  a  flock  of 
wild  geese,  who  had  been  feeding  in  the 
tall  flags,  rose  up  with  a  shrill  clanging 
scream,  and  soared  away,  far  into  the 
the  bright  clouds,  on  snowy  wings,  to' 
ward  the  South. 

Qeorge  reined  up  his  horse  and  gazed 
with  delighted  eyes  on  the  tranquil 
stream,  whose  surface,  scarce  broken 
into  ripples  by  the  gentle  wind,  mirrored 
the  drooping  boughs  of  the  crimson  and 
golden-leafed  trees,  and  white  floating 
clouds.  The  woodland  sights  and  sounds 
delighted  him — the  freshness  and  wild 
grace  of  the  fair  nook  with  its  green 
grass,  and  tree-trunks  and  fresh  water, 
charmed  him: — never  had  he  seen  so 
beautiful  a  landscape. 

As  he  sat  quietly  in  his  saddle  gazing 
at  the  bright  water  from  which,  at  inter- 
Tals,  the  *'  fall  fish''  leaped  into  the  air 
playfully ;  his  attention  was  attracted  by 
a  figure  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  which  at  this  point  was  not  very 
wide.  This  figure  was  that  of  a  girl  of 
about  fifteen,  who  was  evidently  gather- 
ing flowers. 

For  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  water- 
blossoms,  growing  far  down  in  the  shady 
nooks,  near  the  surface  of  the  stream, 
she  stooped  very  carelessly  over — so  care- 
lessly at  times,  that  George,  who,  unseen 
himself  amid  the  foliage^  was  watching 
her,  feared  every  moment  that  her  foot 
would  slip,  and  she  would  be  precipitated 
into  the  stream.  But  the  little  maiden 
took  her  way  along  .the  steep  and  danger- 
ous bank  with  the  care  and  skill  of  one 
practiced  in  roadside  wandering:  and 
her  basket  was  soon  full  of  Fall  flowers, 
which  she  paused  to  gaze  at  with  evident 
satisfaction. 

The  boy  looked  at  her  for  a  moment, 
as  she  stood  in  the  sunlight — glad  to 
have  seen  this  fresh  woodland  picture. 
He  then  turned  the  head  of  his  horse, 
dismissed  the  little  maiden  from  his  mind 
with  a  careless  conjecture  as  to  her 
presence  in  that  wild  scene,  and  gazing 
at  the  clouds,  was  about  to  continue  his 
way.  As  he  touched  his  horse  with  the 
spur,  a  cry  suddenly  resounded  in  his 
ears — a  cry  of  alarm  and  helplessness — 


and  wheeling  round,  he  saw  at  one  rapid 
glance  that  his  fears  had  been  realized. 

The  little  maiden  had  boldly  ventured 
out  upon  a  large  moss-covered  log,  at  the 
end  of  which  grew  a  magnificent  cluster 
of  yellow  primroses;  and  this  log  having 
turned,  she  had  lost  her  footing. 

When  George  saw  her  she  was  just  los- 
ing her  balance : — and  her  cry  of  terror 
scarcely  reached  his  ears  when  she  drop- 
her  basket  and  fell  into  the  stream. 

George  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
never  hesitate  or  lose  their  presence  of 
mind — whom  no  sudden  surprise  affects. 

The  girl  had  scarcely  touched  the  water 
before  the  boy,  with  a  violent  stroke  of 
the  spur,  had  driven  his  horse  into  the 
river,  and  was  swimming  vigorously 
and  rapidly  toward  her. 


IX. 

HOW    GEORGE    HADE    THE    ACQUAINTANCE 
OP   CANNIE. 

The  girl  seemed  to  feel  that  a  friend 
was  coming  to  her  rescue,  for  her  head 
was  turned  even  in  the  midst  of  her 
struggle  against  the  watery  death  which 
threatened  her  toward  the  boy. 

Her  garments  at  first  afforded  her  some 
support,  and  George  thought  he  could 
easily  reach  her :  but  this  hope  began  to 
disappear,  and  his  trembling  lips  and 
flushed  face,  showed  his  desperate  anxi- 
ety. His  eyes  burned,  and  leaning  fur- 
ward  on  his  animal,  he  devoured  the 
sinking  form  with  his  looks,  and  struck 
the  animal  with  his  hand  to  hasten  its 
speed. 

Before  he  had  arrived  within  twenty 
yards  of  the  young  girl,  the  water  began 
rapidly  to  fill  her  clothing,  and  thus  to 
add  its  own  weight  to  the  weight  of  her 
body.  She  gradually  sank  lower  and 
lower ;  her  long,  chesnut  hair  rested  now 
on  the  water,  and  the  waves  toyed  with 
it. 

The  sight   almost   broke    the   young 
man's  heart.    With    desperate,    furiour 
efforts  he  dashed  on  toward  her.    Not' 
ing  but  the  bright  face  was  now  visib' 
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the  small,  bare  anns  were  raised  above 
the  water ;  and  a  cry  for  help  issued  from 
the  child's  lips.  George  felt  his  throat 
swell  with  a  flood  of  tears;  his  eyes 
seemed  to  be  starting  from  his  head  ;  his 
hands  trembled  like  a  leaf.  Again  a 
faint  cry  came  from  the  child's  lips — 
again  the  small  arms  beat  the  water;  but 
the  effort  only  hastened  her  fate.  A  wave 
passed  over  her  head  while  George  was 
still  ten  feet  from  her,  panting,  overcome 
with  horror  and  despair. 

Then  she  was  gone  I  snatched  from 
him  I  suffocated  within  his  very  sight  I 
He  uttered  a  groan  of  despair  and  hor- 
ror. But  suddenly  he  seemed  to  feel  that 
one  course  was  left  him ;  he  might  still 
save  her.  He  threw  himself  from  the 
saddle  into  the  stream ;  passed  over  the 
space  which  separated  them  with  half  a 
dozen  strokes,  and  came  to  her  side.  A 
curl  of  hair,  before  he  was  conscious  of 
it,  glided  into  his  hand,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment the  girl  was  in  his  arms,  his  hand 
was  around  her,  her  pale  face  lay  upon 
his  shoulder,  and  he  swam  with  his  al- 
most lifeless  burden  to  the  shore. 

George  took  her  in  his  arms  as  though 
she  had  been  an  infant,  and  bore  her  to 
a  bank  covered  with  soft  grass ;  his 
heart  was  torn  with  anxiety  and  dread ; 
he  was  afraid  that  he  had  arrived  too 
late.  He  used  every  means  to  restore 
her,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  minutes  had 
the  inexpressible  satisfaction  of  seeing 
her  open  her  eyes.  Never  had  George 
experienced  such  delight.  He  could  have 
shouted  aloud  for  joy ;  indeed  he  did  ut- 
ter an  exclamation,  which  attracted  the 
girl's  attention.  She  looked  up  lan- 
guidly, but  made  no  reply  to  his  ques- 
tions. Slowly,  however,  her  strength 
and  consciousness  seemed  to  return,  and 
at  the  end  of  half  an  hour,  during  which 
time  George  had  unceasingly  chafed  her 
hands,  and  arms,  and  feet,  and  squeezed 
the  water  from  her  clothing,  she  seemed 
to  become  aware  for  the  first  time  of  what 
had  befallen  her. 

*'  Oh,  sir !  I  was  nearly  drowned,  was'nt 
I?"  she  murmured. 

"  Ye8,  indeed  you  were,"  said  George, 
gazing  kindly  on  the  little  face. 

•*  Did  you  save  me  ?"  said  the  girl. 


"  I  believe  I  did,"  said  George,  smiliDg, 
to  keep  up  her  spirits ;  "  you  fell  into  the 
water,  and — " 

"Oh,  yes!  I  remember  all  now — oh, 
me!" 

And  with  a  shudder  the  gir!  closed  her 
eyes,  overcome  by  the  recollection. 

"  Don't  think  about  it  any  more,"  said 
the  boy,  "  it  will  agitate  you.  And  you 
ought  not  to  keep  these  wet  clothes  on — 
you  ought  to  go  home  at  once.  And  I 
must  ask  you  your  name,  and  where  joa 
live." 

The  girl  sighed  and  said  faintly : 

"  My  name  is  Cannie  Powell,  and  we 
live  up  in  the  Fort  Mountain,  sir." 

"  Very  far  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  not  very,  sir." 

"  Don't  call  me  sir,"  sud  George,  smi- 
ling; "I'm  only  a  boy,  and  it  seems  so 
constrained  ;  my  name  is  George." 

The  lips  of  the  girl  moved  as  though 
she  were  impressing  the  name  forever 
upon  her  memory. 

"  You  ought  to  go  home  at  once  nov^," 
he  said,  "  I  will  go  and  catch  my  horse, 
and  we  will  return  together." 

The  girl's  cheeks  coloured,  and  she 
murmured : 

'*  Oh  you  are  so  kind !  but  I  ought  not 
to — ^you  were  going — " 

"  No  where !  no  where  in  the  world ; 
and  if  I  had  been  I  know  my  duty  as  a 
gentleman." 

And  George  raised  his  head  with  sim- 
plicity; and  casting  a  last  look  toward 
Cannie,  went  to  search  for  his  horse. 
The  intelligent  animal  had  not  wandered 
far.  Emerging  from  the  water,  after 
being  abandoned  by  his  master,  he  bad 
quietly  commenced  feeding  on  the  long 
grass — and  now  allowed  himself  to  be 
recaptured  easily. 

George  led  him  back  to  the  spot  where 
the  girl  sat,  and  throwing  one  stirrup 
over  the  saddle,  helped  her  to  mount*  in 
spite  of  many  protestations  that  she 
could  easily  walk.  The  boy  only  smiled, 
and  with  the  air  of  an  elderly  protector, 
led  the  animal  by  the  bridle,  along  the 
narrow  road,  through  the  rugged  gorge. 
To  the  music  of  the  brawling  Passage 
Creek  they  thus  entered  th^  Yalloy  of  the 
Fort. 
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Glancing  often  back  at  bis  little  cbarge, 
the  youth  now  took  in  every  detail  of  her 
face  and  figure.  Long  chesnut  hair  fell 
in  moist,  rich  curls  around  a  delicate 
face,  with  large  hazel  eyes,  rosy  cheeks, 
and  lips  full  of  a  grave  sweetness  and 
simplicity.  There  was  something  fresh 
and  pure  in  every  trait  of  the  counte- 
nance, and  the  slender  form  possessed  a 
girlish  grace  and  attraction.  She  was 
not  clad  like  the  child  of  a  woodman, 
and  this  fact  had  very  soon  attracted 
George's  attention.  The  fabric  of  her 
dress  was  almost  rich,  although  greatly 
worn ;  traces  of  embroidery  were  visible 
upon  the  skirt;  and  around  her  neck 
the  girl  wore  a  string  of  pearls  of  no 
slight  value.  Her  small  feet  were  cased, 
it  is  true,  in  rough,  high-reaching  shoes ; 
but  her  white  stockings  were  of  the  finest 
silk ;  and  her  hands  had  evidently  never 
been  acquainted  with  toil. 

These  singular  peculiarities  of  the 
girl's  dress  attracted,  as  we  have  said, 
the  attention  of  her  companion ;  but  he 
did  not  dwell  on  them  as  strongly  as  he 
would  have  done,  had  he  lived  longer  in 
the  wild  country  which  they  were  traver- 
sing, whose  inhabitants  still  wore  such 
rude  costumes.  He  was  looking  at  the 
sweet  face  which  rivetted  his  eyes,  and 
he  gazed  at  her  so  intently  that  the  girl 
coloured  under  his  look.  George  saw 
that  the  blush  was  caused  by  his  glances, 
and  immediately  looked  away  and  com- 
menced talking — the  girl  replying  with 
her  grave  sweetness,  in  which  he  found  a 
singular  charm., 

They  thus  took  their  way  along  the 
wooded  road  and  soon  disappeared  be- 
neath the  huge  trees. 

Had  George  chanced  to  look  back  as 
the  road  turned  a  great  mossy  rock,  he 
would  have  seen  something  to  startle  him. 
As  the  two  forms  disappeared,  the  red 
leaves  of  an  immense  oak  slightly  rus- 
tled— a  swarthy  face  peered  carefully 
out — and  the  next  moment  an  Indian, 
who  had  lain  close  at  full  length  on  one 
of  the  great  limbs,  dropped  noiselessly  to 
the  ground.  He  was  a  young  man,  ap- 
parently about  twenty-three,  of  slender 
and  graceful  figure — grave  expression, 
and  erect   carriage.    He   was   clad  in 


fringed  leggings,  met  by  a  garment  of 
soft  doeskin,  reaching  as  high  as  the 
waist ;  his  slender  and  nervous  feet  were 
cased  in  moccasins,  decorated  with  the 
quills  of  the  porcupine— and  above  his 
forehead  nodded  a  plume  of  bright  col- 
oured feathers,  the  badge  of  a  chief.  In 
his  bearing  there  was  something  noble 
and  impressive;  and  as  he  stood  for  a 
moment  leaning  with  crossed  arms,  bare 
like  his  chest,  upon  a  long  cedar  bow» 
he  presented  an  appearance  eminently 
attractive  for  its  wild  and  graceful 
beauty. 

The  young  Indian  looked  gravely  in 
the  direction  taken  by  George  and  Oan- 
nie — threw  a  quick  glance  toward  the 
sky — then  murmuring  something  in  a 
low  voice,  which  was  very  musical  and 
sad,  set  forward  vrith  the  rapid  pace  of  a 
hunter,  on  the  path  which  they  had  fol- 
lowed. He  saw  them  mount  the  wind- 
ing road,  and  approach  a  little  mountain 
dwelling.  Then  as  if  satisfied  that  there 
was  no  use  in  further  watching,  he  sighed 
and  plunged  into  the  forest  again,  and  was 
lost  in  the  deep  shadow,  of  the  thick  au- 
tumn foliage. 


X. 


A  SINGULAR  PER80NAQB. 

Around  the  small  house  upon  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  the  finest  tints  of  au- 
tumn seemed  to  cluster.  The  great  oaks 
were  like  pyramids  of  crimson ;  the 
tufted  pines,  resembling  the  tall  tropic 
palms,  which  wave  their  gigantic  plumes 
in  the  breezes  of  the  Indian  ocean,  rose 
clear  and  beautiful  against  the  sky — and 
over  all  fell  the  rosy  haze  of  autumn  like 
a  happy  dream. 

The  house  was  of  logs,  rough  hewn, 
and  with  clap-boards  for  a  roof.  The 
windows  were  small,  and  evidently  con- 
structed with  an  eye  to  defence;  the 
stone  chimney  in  the  rear  leaned,  as  it 
were,  against  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  fringed 
with  close  set  shrubbery.  A  great  many 
flowers  of  autumn  were  in  bloom  beside 
the  low  door — and   the  whole  mansion 
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had  a  neat  and  pretty  lur  aboat  it,  which 
seemed  to  indioate  the  presence  of  a  wo- 
man or  a  child.  George  assisted  Cannie 
to  the  ground,  and  fixing  the  bridle  of 
his  horse  to  a  bough,  followed  her  into 
the  house.  The  room  which  they  entered 
was  simply  furnished,  but  pleasant  to 
the  eye.  It  was  scrupulously  neat ;  some 
books  were  lying  on  the  rude  shelf  used 
as  a  mantel-piece ;  and  the  whole  apart^ 
ment  was  cheerful  and  attractive. 

As  Cannie  entered,  an  old  man  came 
to  meet  her;  and  the  eyes  of  this  old 
man  were  fixed  upon  her  companion  with 
an  intentness  which  was  for  the  moment 
not  at  all  agreeable.  They  seemed  to 
look  through  him,  and  that,  without  the 
least  effort,  and  in  an  instant. 

Then  the  expression  of  the  old  man's 
face  changed ;  he  greeted  the  boy  with 
collected  courtesy ;  and  when  Cannie,  in 
a  broken  and  agitated  voice,  spoke  of  her 
accident  and  rescue,  the  old  man's  ex- 
pression changed  more  and  more,  and 
with  a  slight  colour  in  his  pale  cheeks, 
he  held  out  his  hand  and  grasped  that  of 
Qeorge  with  the  warmest  gratitude. 

George  scanned  the  figure  of  his  host ; 
and  this  scrutiny  evidently  resulted  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  former  one  in  re- 
gard to  the  child.  The  old  man  was  evi- 
dently no  rude  backwoodsman ;  his  coun- 
tenance and  eyes  wore  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  the  student  and  the  man  of  in- 
tellectual cultivation;  and  even  in  his 
dress  the  same  difference  was  discerni- 
ble. He  was  clad  in  a  suit  which  had 
once  been  rich,  and  still  exhibited  traces 
of  its  former  splendour,  beneath  a  thou- 
sand stains  and  rents.  Upon  one  of  the 
thin  fingers  sparkled  a  diamond  ring, 
and  a  pair  of  large  gold  cased  glasses 
covered  his  eyes,  rolling  beneath  their 
heavy  white  eye-brows. 

As  Cannie  related  in  her  grave,  sweet 
voice,  the  events  of  the  morning,  George 
read  in  the  eyes  of  the  old  man  a  depth 
of  tenderness  which  he  had  never  before 
seen  in  the  face  of  mortal.  When  she 
told  how  George  had  saved  her  life,  the 
wan  cheeks  flushed,  and  holding  out,  as 
we  have  said,  his  thin,  white  hand,  the 
strange  host  enclosed  the  youth's  in  a 


grasp  which  resembled  the  pressure  of 
steel  springs. 

''You  have  saved  two  lives,  sir,"  he 
said,  with  a  singular  nobility  of  tone; 
"  thanks,  thanks  1  And  now,  my  child," 
he  added,  turning  to  Cannie,  "  go  change 
your  dress,  or  you  will  be  ill." 

The  girl  obeyed,  and  disappeared  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which  time 
the  singular  host  spoke  calmly  on  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects.  There  was  an  air  of  col- 
lected strength  and  composure  about  the 
speaker,  which  puzzled  George  more  and 
more — for  he  felt  that  he  was  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  superior  man.  In  the  midst  of 
the  conversation  Cannie  re-appeared,  with 
a  primrose  in  her  hair,  and  a  smile  on 
her  lips — far  more  beautiful,  George 
thought,  than  before.  She  joined  simply 
in  the  conversation — and  an  hour  fled  bj 
imperceptibly,  during  which  the  youUi 
found  himself  more  and  more  absorbed 
in  the  process  of  gazing  at  Cannie.  Then 
remembering  his  agreement  with  Captain 
Wagner,  he  rose,  and  in  spite  of  the  most 
courteous  urging,  declared  he  must  de- 
part. 

"  I  really  must  return,  sir,"  he  said, 
"they  will  expect  me  at  Greenway 
Court." 

**  At  Greenway  Court  1"  said  his  hoBt^ 
with  an  unmistakable  start,  "are  yoa 
staying  at  Greenway  Court !"       \ 

And  the  piercing  eyes  seemed  to  dive 
into  his  own,  as  though  their  owner 
wished  to  read  his  very  soul. 

"  Yes,  I  came  to  the  Valley  but  a  day 
or  two  since,"  replied  the  young  man, 
"and  stopped  at  Lord  Fairfax's.  What 
surprises  you,  sir  7" 

"Nothing,  nothing,  my  young  friend — 
it  is  nothing  1" 

And  withdrawing,  as  it  were,  into  him- 
self, the  speaker  controlled  every  exhibi- 
tion of  emotion.  But  George  afterwards 
remembered  the  quick  start — ^and  under- 
stood why  the  utteranoe  of  the  simple 
words  produced  an  effect  so  singular. 

With  the  promise  that  he  would  come 
very  soon  agun,  to  know  if  Cannie  had 
gotten  over  her  accident,  he  at  last  de- 
parted— the  grave,  sweet  face  of  the  giil 
going  with  him — her  smile  seeming  to 
light  him  on  his  way.    A  thousand  spee- 
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Illations  chased  each  other  through  his 
bewildered  mind ;  he  tried  in  yain  to  im- 
agine who  his  eccentric  host  could  be. 
But  he  was  completely  at  fault.  He  gave 
up  finally  in  despair ;  and  turned  with  a 
sort  of  delightful  relief  to  the  image  of 
the  grave,  little  maiden. 

He  was  still  absorbed  in  his  thoughts 
of  her,  when  the  silence  of  the  lonely 
road  was  suddenly  broken.  The  notes  of 
/a  bugle  rang  out  clear  from  the  mountain 
side — the  echoes  chased  each  other  from 
cliff  to  cliff— and  then  a  great  trampling 
and  baying  was  heard  near  at  hand,  and 
a  huge  stag,  pursued  by  a  score  of  hounds, 
bounded  into  the  gorge,  and  fell  bleeding 
to  the  earth,  almost  at  the  young  man's 
feet. 


XI. 


THE  WILD  HUNTSMAN. 


The  trampling  which  George  had  heard 
all  at  once  became  louder ;  a  hoarse  voice 
hallooed  to  the  dogs ;  and  in  an  instant  a 
tall  huntsman,  mounted  on  a  fiery  ani- 
mal of  great  size  and  muscle,  thundered 
from  a  narrow  bridle  path  into  the  open 
space. 

The  stag  had  fallen,  but,  half  raised 
upon  one  knee,  was  goring  the  dogs  with 
his  huge  antlers.  They  strove  to  clutch 
him  by  the  throat,  but  he  foiled  them, 
one  and  all,  and  several  of  them  had  al- 
ready received  bad  wounds  when  the 
huntsman  reached  the  spot.  The  sight 
seemed  to  arouse  a  wild  ferocity  in  him. 
His  cheeks  flushed  crimson,  his  eyes 
glared  at  the  scene,  and  leaping  from  his 
horse,  he  drew  his  eouieau  de  chassef  and 
threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the 
dogs. 

The  stag  made  a  last  desperate  effort. 
He  seemed  to  feel  that  all  was  over.  The 
dangerous  antlers  were  lowered  to  pierce 
the  hunter's  breast,  but  all  was  in  vain. 
The  nervous  hand  grasping  the  sharp 
hunting  knife,  darted  forward — the  blood 
spouted  forth— and  the  stag  fell  to  the 
'  earth,  his  throat  cut  nearly  through  and 
through. 


The  hunter  rose,  and  calmly  wiped  the 
blood  from  his  knife  and  sleeve.  Then  he 
turned  to  the  youth.  George  had  thus 
an  opportunity  to  scan  his  appearance. 
He  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  with  a  tall, 
gaunt  figure,  penetrating  eyes,  and  lips 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  temperament 
rather  melancholy  and  cynical,  than 
happy.  He  wore  a  brown  peruke,  an 
otter-skin  cap,  with  a  buck's  tail  stuck  in 
it,  and  huge  boots  with  heavy  spurs.  The 
remainder  of  his  costume  was  rich,  but 
discoloured  by  rain  and  sun.  The  coat 
had  once  been  profusely  laced,  and  the 
orange  silk  waist-coat  still  showed  traces 
of  gold  embroidery ;  but  the  suit,  like  its 
wearer,  appeared  to  have  ''seen  better 
days."  The  hunter  had  carelessly  wiped 
the  blade  of  his  fine  French  eouieau  de 
chaase  on  his  cuff,  and  now  scanned  with 
great  calmness  his  companion. 

"  A  stag  of  ten,  sir,"  he  said,  in  a  quiet, 
deep  voice ;  "  you  were  fortunate  to  be  in 
at  the  death." 

"It  is  bloody  sport,"  returned  the 
young  man,  "  but  wonderfully  exciting. 
What  will  you  do  with  the  carcass  of  the 
deer,  sir  ?" 

"Carry  it  home  with  me,"  returned 
the  huntsman. 

And  whistling  to  his  horse,  who  came 
slowly  to  his  side,  he  raised  the  ponder- 
ous body,  and  threw  it  across  the  front  of 
his  saddle.    Then  mounting,  he  said: 

"You  were  going  in  this  direction — 
were  you  not,  sir?" 

George  replied  in  the  affirmative ;  and 
followed  by  the  dogs,  of  whom  many 
limped  painfully,  thoy  took  their  way 
straight  toward  the  river. 

"A  day  for  an  emperor!"  said  the 
stranger  in  a  deep  voice.  Then  all  at 
once  smiling  grimly,  he  looked  at  the 
young  man  and  added  :  "  but  that  may 
seem  an  improper  distinction  to  yon — 
you  appear  to  be  a  Virginian,  and  the  Vir- 
ginians are  all  republicans." 

"  I  am  a  loyal  subject  of  his  Mnjesty, 
George  II.,"  returned  the  boy,  **  but  God 
made  the  sunshine  for  all  alike — did  he 
not,  sir?" 

The  grim  smile  seemed  to  deepen  on 
the  stranger's  face. 
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No  doubt,  no  doubt/'  was  the  indif- 
ferent  reply,  "  but  the  lion  has  more 
right  to  the  forest  than  the  jaokall — if 
not  to  the  sunshine.  You  see,  sir,  that 
his  is  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  his 
court  of  tigers,  leopards  and  panthers, 
have  their  privileges  of  nobility.'^ 

George  looked  puzzled.  The  strange 
huntsman  seemed  to  aim  at  provoking 
discussion;  but  it  was  difficult  to  reply 
to  him. 

"You  dissent,''  continued  the  grim 
speaker,  "but  you  don't  reply  to  me. 
Gome  say  now,  my  chance  friend — is  not 
all  this  proper?  Should  not  the  lion 
rule  the  forest — the  eagle  the  air  ?  Should 
not  the  beantiful  tigers  and  cougars  be 
above  foxes — ^hyenas  ?" 

''Oh,  assuredly  1"  said  Qeorge,  "but 
kings  and  nobles  are  not  lions  or  eagles 
always — ^great  lords  are  very  oflen  foxes 
I  have  heard.  And  tell  me,  is  it  just,  sir, 
that  because  the  fox  bites  the  heel  of  the 
huntsman,  as  in  the  fable,  and  saves  the 
life  of  the  lion — is  it  just  that  the  lion 
should  declare  the  foxes  throughout  all 
time  superior  to  the  higher  class  of  ani- 
mals ?" 

"  Grood,  good  1"  said  the  stranger,  "you 
strike  hard  at  hereditary  privilege.  You 
are  a  republican — you  would  overturn 
class  f " 

"  I  would  raise  up  worth  !"  said  Qeorge 
with  animation ;  "  I  would  have  the 
strong  and  pure  instead  of  the  weak  and 
corrupt,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  however 
lowly  their  station  I  I  think  when  God 
gives  noble  integrity  and  powerful  brain 
to  a  man,  he  should  hold  the  reins  of 
power,  rather  than  his  inferiors,  though 
his  origin  be  as  obscure  as  a  peasant's. 
Is  not  that  entirely  rational,  sir  ?" 

"Hum  1  hum  I"  said  the  stranger  with 
his  former  smile,  "  I  was  not  wrong  in 
declaring  you  a  republican — but  that's  no 
matter.  What  care  we  for  kings  or  no- 
bles  in    the    wilds    here?    Here's   the 
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nver. 

And  with  these  laconic  words  the 
huntsman  pushed  his  horse  into  the  wa- 
ter ;  who,  half  fording,  half  swimming, 
soon  reached  the  opposite  bank.  George 
was  there  as  quickly,  and  they  again  set 
forward — soon  issuing  from    the  forest 


into  the  waving  prairie,  whose  myriads 
of  brilliant  flowers  were  glittering  in  the 
rich  light  of  the  sinking  sun. 

All  at  once  two  figures  on  horseback 
appeared  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  advance 
of  them  ;  and  these  figures  plainly  dee- 
cried  them,  and  awaited  their  approach. 


XII. 

THl  DRAMA  COMKENCES. 

George  recognized  Falconbridge  and 
Miss  Argal.  He  rode  his  white  thor- 
oughbred, she  her  little  filly — and  stand- 
ing in  the  tall  grass  which  reached  near- 
ly to  the  backs  of  their  horses,  they  pre- 
sented, in  the  golden  flood  of  sunlight,  a 
richly  picturesque  appearance. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you !"  said 
Falconbridge  pushing  forward  and  shak- 
ing George's  hand,  with  a  gay  smile: 
then  bowing  courteously  to  the  stranger, 
he  added,  "  give  you  good  day,  sir." 

The  hunter  inclined  coolly ;  but  some- 
thing in  the  face  of  the  young  man,  or 
his  tone  of  voice  seemed  to  affect  him 
strangely.  His  penetrating  gaze  riveted 
itself  upon  the  proud,  laughing  features 
of  Falconbridge,  and  a  shadow  passed 
over  his  brow,  like  that  from  a  floating 
cloud. 

"  It  is  strange !"  the  grim  lips  mur- 
mured ;  "  what  a  singular  resemblance !" 

Falconbridge  did  not  observe  the  ex- 
pression or  the  tone.  He  had  turned  to 
George,  and  began  to  explain  how  the 
young  lady  and  himself  had  been  losL 
His  manner,  when  he  addressed  or  look- 
ed at  her,  had  changed  greatly.  There 
was  something  ardent  and  impassioned 
in  his  gaze  as  it  rested  on  her  face ;  and 
the  lady  was  not  backward  in  returning 
it  with  looks  almost  as  significant  of  her 
feelings.  By  some  fatality  this  emotion 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  ripened  in  both 
hearts — thenceforth  it  was  plain  that  the 
young  lady  was  the  fate  of  Falconbridge 
—his  fate  for  weal  or  wo. 

"  And,  Miss  Argal,"  said  George  when 
Falconbridge  had  told  how  they  had  cir- 
cled at  random  over  the  prairie,  "was 
she  frightened  ?" 
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"  Oh  DO  I  she  has  behaved  like  a  he- 
roine. In  Bpite  of  her  utter  ignorance  of 
the  road  back  to  her  home." 

"I  can't  think  where  we  are,"  said 
the  young  lady  with  one  of  her  pretty 
smiles.  Bat  for  some  vague  reason 
George  felt  as  if  this  declaration  were 
not  true.  There  was  an  imperceptible 
constraint  in  her  manner  as  she  spoke; 
and  his  truthful  instinct  told  him  that 
there  was  concealment  or  falsehood.  He 
did  not  reply  to  her,  but  turning  to  his 
companion  said : 

"We  are  not  far  from  Green  way 
Court,  I  believe,  sir." 

"  Some  distance,"  returned  the  hunts- 
man coolly,  "but  the  path  is  well 
beaten." 

And  with  a  courteous  but  cold  incli- 
nation to  the  young  lady,  he  set  for- 
ward followed  by  the  party.  Tho  sun 
ran  in  a  stream  of  rich  purple  light 
across  the  hills  and  far  away,  beyond 
the  mountains:  the  golden  cloud  ships 
slowly  floated  off  into  the  distance  and 
were  lost:  and  as  the  shades  of  night 
descended  and  the  stars  came  out,  they 
reached  the  old  mansion  of  Greenway. 

The  tall  huntsman  tied  his  bridle  to  the 
bough  of  a  tree,  lifted  the  carcass  of  the 
deer  to  the  ground,  and  turned  toward 
the  porch.  As  he  did  so,  old  John  ap- 
peared upon  the  threshold,  and  bowing 
low,  respectfully  approached. 

"Dismount  if  you  please.  Miss  Argal," 
said  the  hunter  with  grave  courtesy, 
"  and  honour  my  poor  house  with  your 
presence." 

"  Lord  Fairfax  !"  exclaimed  George, 
"  I  might  have  known  that  you  were 
Lord  Fairfax — ^but  my  mind  was  busy 
with  other  thoughts !" 

And  something  like  a  blush  came  to 
the  cheeks  of  the  boy.  The  Earl  smiled, 
and  pressing  the  young  man's  hand  said 
in  a  friendly  tone : 

"  I  am  glad  you  did  not  know  me — 
had  you  recognized  one  of  those  *  foxes' 
you  spoke  of,  you  would  have  expressed 
yourself,  perhaps,  less  honestly." 

And  with  a  courteous  gesture.  Lord 
Fairfax  marshalled  his  guests  before  him 
into  the  mansion. 

The  first  olject  which  greeted  all  eyes, 


was  the  huge  form  of  Captain  Wagner 
stretched  in  his  favourite  leathern  chair : 
he  was  sound  asleep,  and  his  snoring 
resembled  distant  thunder.  It  was  an 
amusing  picture.  His  cocked  hat  had 
fallen  on  the  floor,  and  half  covered  a 
a  pipe  which  had  escaped  from  the  sol- 
dier's hand  as  he  dropped  asleep.  A 
half  emptied  cup  of  Jamaica  rum  at  his 
elbow  proved  that  the  sleeper  had  been 
also  occupied  by  the  task  of  drinking 
after  dinner.  The  long  sword  in  its 
leathern  scabbard  had  gotten  between  the' 
athletic  legs  of  the  Captain,  and  at  every 
chance  movement  rattled  fiercely  against 
the  rowels  of  his  spurs,  or  the  iron  heels 
of  his  large  horseman's  boots. 

"Captain  Wagner!"  exclaimed  the 
Earl,  "  so  he's  here  !" 

The  Borderer  stirred  in  his  sleep,  and 
the  words  "  fairest  lady  !"  escaped  from 
his  heavy  froth-soiled  mustache.  Whether 
it  arose  from  the  nature  of  his  dreams, 
or  from  the  vicinity  of  that  lythe  and 
beautiful  form,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say :  but  it  is  certain  that  when  Captain 
Wagner  was  awakened  by  the  loud  voice 
of  Lord  Fairfax,  his  conduct  seemed  to 
indicate  anything  but  dreams  of  ladies- 
He  started  up,  seized  his  sword,  and 
overturning  the  flaggon  of  Jamaica  with 
his  elbow,  threw  himself  forward,  cry* 
ing  "  Injuns  !  or  the  devil  take  me  I" 

The  grim  melancholy  smile  George 
had  already  observed,  passed  over  the 
face  of  Lord  Fairfax,  and  he  sat  down 
in  the  seat  Captain  Wagner  had  aban- 
doned, courteously  motioning  to  his 
guests  to  be  seated  also.  Then  turning 
to  the  soldier,  who  was  rubbing  his  eyes : 

"Well,  Captain  Longknife,"  he  said 
grimly,  "  sleeping  on  duty  I  see.  When 
did  you  arrive  ?" 

The  Captain  bowed  with  great  com- 
posure, and  picked  up  his  hat. 

"  You,  my  Lord,"  he  said,  "  are  re- 
sponsible for  this  nap  I  have  taken,  and 
if  I  have  slept  on  my  post,  yon  see  I  was 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice." 

"  True :  you  came  near  spitting  me 
and  my  friends  here." 

"  That  would  have  been  too  bad,"  said 
the  Captain,  "  to  spit  so  noble  a  seigneur 
as  the  baron  of  Cameron ;  such  brave 
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companions  as  friend  Falconbridge  and 
George,  or  so  peerless  a  dame  as  Miss 
Argal." 

With  which  words  Captain  Wagner 
executed  a  siiff  inclination  toward  the 
lady  in  question. 

"  Thanks,  sir/'  said  Miss  Argal  in  her 
self-possessed  yoice. 

"  I  hope  in  my  absence  yoa  procured 
everything  you  wished,  Captain,"  said 
Lord  Fairfax ;  "  old  John—" 

"  Is  a  trump,  or  I'm  a  dandy,  my  dear 
"Sir,"  interrupted  the  Borderer.  "  Did  I 
find  all  I  wanted  ?  I  believe  you  1  I'm 
an  old  campaigner,  and  being  in  good 
quarters  had  everybody  running,  of 
course." 

'*  Right,  right,"  said  Lord  Fairfax 
smiling ;  '*  and  now,  with  your  permis- 
sion, we'll  have  sapper,  as  I'm  hungry." 

**  My  permission !"  cried  the  Captain, 
"  You  are  jesting !  You  could  not  please 
me  better ;  I  am  dying  for  something  to 
eat,  my  dear  friend  I" 

Old  John,  who  was  standing  respect- 
fully in  a  corner,  opened  his  eyes  at  this 
statement,  in  a  way  that  expressed  vol- 
umes— ^but  he  was  far  too  hospitable  to 
allude  to  the  Captain's  performances  at 
dinner.  At  a  sign  from  his  master  he 
bosied  himself  at  once  to  get  supper — 
and  soon  it  was  smoking  upon  the  board. 

Neither  Falconbridge  or  Miss  Argal 
seemed  in  a  hurry  to  depart ;  and  when 
ailer  the  meal  Lord  Fairfax  urged  the 
young  lady  to  remain  all  night,  to  avoid 
the  chill  lur,  she  consented  with  very  lit- 
tle difficulty.  (George  unconsciously  ask- 
ed himself  if  young  ladies  in  his  neigh, 
bourhood  ever  remained  away  thus  from 
home,  and  treated  the  feelings  of  their 
relatives  with  such  slight  ceremony :  but 
as  Falconbridge,  beyond  a  slight  move- 
ment of  surprise,  indicated  no  opinion, 
the  youth  thought  he  was  unreasonable, 
and  blamed  himself  for  his  growing  dis- 
like to  the  young  lady. 

She  kept  her  fine  eyes  cast  down  bash- 
fully the  greater  part  of  the  time — 
only  raising  them  occasionally  to  throw 
toward  Falconbridge  one  of  those  glances 
fall  of  subtle  fascination  and  attraction, 
which  made  her  so  dangerous.  It  thus 
happened  that  she  did  not  observe  the 


steady  look  which  Lord  Fairfax  bent 
upon  her  face.  This  look,  full  of  admi- 
ration, and  so  striking  in  one  who  seem- 
ed to  care  very  little  for  aught  around 
him,  took  in  every  detail  of  the  surpass- 
ingly beautiful  woman's  appearance :  the 
gentle  arched  brows,  the  ripe  red  lips, 
the  rounded  chin,  and  the  snowy  throat, 
against  which  the  dark  curls  were  clear- 
ly relieved,  making  the  white  skin  more 
dazsling  from  the  contrast.  Miss  Argal 
did  not  observe  that  absorbing  look — her 
marvellous  acuteness  would  have  dis- 
cerned in  it  more  than  it  expressed.  He 
soon  turned  away,  and  commenced  talk- 
ing with  Captain  Wagner,  and  George ; 
and  thus  the  hours  fled  away,  and  bed- 
time came.  A  maid  announced  that  the 
young  lady's  apartment  was  prepared; 
and  Lord  Fairfax,  rising,  conducted  her 
to  the  door,  which  he  courteously  opened, 
and  ushered  her  through  with  a  ceremo- 
nious inclination.  She  inclined  her  head 
gracefully  in  turn — ^and  with  a  quick 
glance  from  the  corners  of  her  eyes  to- 
ward Falconbridge,  disappeared. 

"  What  a  very  beautiful  face  this  yooBg 
lady  has,"  said  the  Earl  indifferently, 
"  who  is  she  ?" 

"  The  daughter  of  your  neighbour  At- 
gal,"  said  the  Captain,  '*  the  new  settler 
up  there  toward  Stephensburg." 

*'  The  lady  is  a  friend  of  yonrs,  I  be- 
lieve, sir,"  said  the  Earl  turning  courte- 
ously to  Falconbridge.  "  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  seen  yon  in  our  neighbour- 
hood before." 

'*  That  is  easily  explained,  my  Lord," 
retured  Falconbridge  with  the  same  easy 
courtesy.  "  I  have  but  just  reached  this 
region.  I  have  come  hither  to  gather  in- 
formation as  to  the  condition  of  a  large 
tract  of  land  which  I  own  on  the  South 
Branch — by  grant  some  years  since,  from 
your  Lordship's  agent  there.  As  to  Miss 
Argal,  I  think  I  may  style  myself  her 
friend,  though  our  acquaintance  has  been 
short." 
Lord  Fairfax  bowed  and  said : 
"To-morrow  I  shall  endeavour  to  af- 
ford you  the  information  you  desire,  Mr. 
Falconbridge — and  to  cut  oat  a  task  for 
you,  George,  my  young  Repablican. 
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''Oh!  then  yoaVe  been  debating  I" 
said  the  Captain  with  a  yawn. 

"Yes,  and  George  is  a  leveller — but 
no  matter.  I  care  for  nobody's  politics. 
As  long  as  he  surveys  accurately,  and 
you,  Captain,  drive  off  the  Indians,  Vm 
eon  tent.  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  must 
bid  you  good-night.  I  am  really  weary. 
Your  apartments,  I  think,  are  all  pre* 
pared." 

With  these  words  the  Earl  inclined  his 
head,  and  rang  a  little  silver  bell,  which 
speedily  brought  old  John  to  the  apart- 
ment. In  half  an  hour,  the  whole  man- 
sion was  silent.    Were  all  sleeping  ? 


xm. 

HOW  rALCONBRIDGE    HAD    A    STRANG! 

DREAM. 

Falconbridge  had  a  singular  dream. 
He  imagined  that  about  two  hours  after 
midnight  his  door  opened  ;  a  heavy  step 
stealthily  approached  his  couch,  which 
was  flooded  by  the  pallid  rays  of  the 
great  soaring  moon  ;  and  a  tall  form  bent 
down  and  looked  long  and  in  silence  upon 
his  face. 

What  the  mysterious  figure  was  like  he 
could  not  teU,  as  the  shoulders  and  head 
were  wrapped  in  a  heavy  mantle,  com- 
pletely concealing  the  sex  and  character 
of  the  visitant.  All  that  he  plainly  per- 
ceived was  a  pair  of  burning  eyes  be- 
tween the  folds  of  the  mantle — dark 
stars,  as  it  were,  which  glittered  as  they 
shone  upon  him  with  a  lurid  lustre. 

The  figure  remained  thus  motionless 
beside  his  couch,  lost  in  the  deep  shadow, 
and  silently  scanning  the  sleeper,  who 
was  full  in  the  moonlight,  for  what 
seemed  to  Falconbridge  an  interminable 
time.  Mastered  by  a  vague  influence 
which  he  could  not  throw  off,  the  young 
man  lay  still,  asking  himself  if  he  were 
really  asleep  and  dreaming  this — or  half 
awake,  and  looking  upon  a  real  form. 
He  could  not  determine  the  question  in 
his  mind,  and  remained  thus  lying  supine 
and  powerless  before  the  vision,  in  the 


condition  of  a  sleep-walker,  or  one  in  a 
trance. 

To  the  first  sensation  of  surprise  and 
vague  discomfort  at  the  presence  of  such 
a  strange,  weird  visitant,  ere  long  suc- 
ceeded a  deep  curiosity  to  discover  what 
would  be  the  next  action  of  the  figure. 
The  eyes  seemed  to  have  burned  down 
upon  his  face  for  centuries,  but  at  some 
time  they  must  be  withdrawn.  Falcon- 
bridge waited  therefore,  and  was  not 
disappointed  in  his  expectation. 

The  mysterious  figure  slowly  assumed 
an  upright  position  ;  a  deep  sigh  seemed 
to  issue  from  its  bosom ;  and  with  head 
bent  over  its  shoulder,  and  drooping  form, 
it  slowly  returned  toward  the  door  through 
which  it  had  entered. 

The  absence  of  the  strange,  glowing 
eyes  seemed  to  give  the  dreamer  courage. 
No  longer  paralyzed,  as  it  were,  by  the 
magnetic  glance,  Falconbridge  started 
from  his  couch,  and  grasping  his  sword, 
which  lay  upon  the  table,  near  his  bed, 
rushed  toward  the  door. 

He  thought  he  saw  it  open  and  close 
upon  the  figure. 

His  sword  pierced  the  solid  wood — the 
clash  echoing  through  the  mansion  with 
a  strange,  weird  sound. 

Falconbridge  tore  open  the  door,  and 
issued  forth  upon  the  landing  of  the 
stair-case.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen.  The 
pale  moonlight  slept  upon  the  rude  ban- 
nisters and  the  oaken  floor,  but  no  form 
was  visible. 

He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  returning  to 
the  apartment,  wrenched  his  sword  from 
the  wood  in  which  the  point  had  been 
buried. 

Had  he  dreamed  7  Could  it  really  have 
been  his  fancy  ? 

"I  swear  I  saw  it !"  he  muttered,  wi- 
ping the  cold  perspiration  from  his  brow, 
and  returning  to  the  couch ;  "  it  bent 
over  me,  and  looked  into  my  face  I" 

With  these  words  he  deposited  his 
sword  again  upon  the  table,  and  laid 
down.  He  remained  for  an  hour  or  more 
awake,  watching  for  the  return  of  the 
figure — ^but  nothing  disturbed  the  lonely 
Bilence.    At  last  he  fell  asleep  murmur- 
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ing;  and  slumbered  undisturbed  until 
the  sunlight  streamed  into  his  chamber 
through  the  eastern  window  and  waked 
him. 


XIV. 


TBI  NEXT  HOBiriNO. 


"You  must  have  eaten  a  heavy  sup- 
per, sir/'  said  Lord  Fairfax  coldly,  as  at 
breakfast  the  young  man  related  his 
strange  vision ;  "  Greenway  Court  is  not 
ancient  enough  to  possess  a  ghost,  and 
your  dreams  took  a  singular  direction." 

"  True,  my  Lord,"  returned  Falcon- 
bridge  thoughtfully,  "but  I  could  almost 
swear  I  was  not  asleep." 

"Not  asleep  I"  said  the  Earl,  with 
gloomy  surprise. 

"  At  least  I  think  so.  But  plainly  I 
am  mistaken.  Tet  'tis  strange  1  I  seem 
to  have  seen  really  those  lurid  eyes,  full 
of  pain  and  yearning — unhappy  eyes !" 

And  Falconbridge  leaned  back  in  his 
chair  and  sighed. 

"  There,  comrade  !"  said  Captain  Wag- 
ner, with  his  mouth  full,  "stop  that 
groaning,  or  you'll  make  me  melancholy. 
Luckily  my  appetite  is  proof  against 
everything — but  come,  laugh  I" 

Falconbridge  smiled.  The  sonorous 
voice  of  the  soldier  aroused  him ;  and 
his  constitutional  spirits  gradually  re- 
turned. 

"Tou  are  right.  Captain,"  he  said; 
"  this  is  idle,  and  I  am  carried  away  by 
sickly  fancies.  And  yet  I  could  have 
sworn  I — but  enough.  I  fear  I've  terri- 
fied you  by  my  ghost !"  he  added,  turning 
with  a  brilliant  smile  to  Miss  Argal,  "  I 
trust  your  own  dreams  were  more  plea- 
sant?" 

"  Very  pleasant,"  was  the  low  reply ; 
and  George  caught  in  its  passage  a  quick 
glance,  which  seemed  to  say  "  I  dreamed 
of  you." 

The  breakfast  soon  afterward  termina- 
ted; and  Falconbridge  requested  the 
Earl  to  have  his  horse  and  Miss  Argal's 
brought  up.  The  young  lady  replied  to 
his  Lordship's  hospitable  invitation  to 


remain,  that  she  feared  her  father  was 
uneasy  on  her  account ;  and  this  excuse 
was  conclusive. 

So  they  departed:  Falconbridge  ma- 
king an  appointment  with  the  Earl  to 
visit  him  on  the  next  day ;  and  soon  af- 
terward George,  too,  mounted  his  horse 
and  left  Greenway. 

Was  it  to  look  at  the  country  or  make 
surveys  ?•  If  so,  the  youth  evidently  pre- 
ferred the  region  of  the  Fort  Mountain  ; 
for  in  an  hour  or  two  he  had  crossed  the 
river,  and  was  galloping  along  the  road 
to  the  house  of  Cannie. 


XV. 

HOW  LORD  FAIRFAX  TO&D   THX  CAFTAIK 
OF  A  FAHILT  PROPHBCT. 

Lord  Fairfax  and  the  Captain  were 
thus  left  alone  together. 

The  worthy  Borderer  lighted  his  pipe ; 
and  stretching  himself  in  his  favourite 
leathen  chair,  prepared  to  listen  or  to 
converse. 

The  Earl  sat  down  opposite  in  one  of 
the  carved-bncked  seats ;  and,  resting 
one  arm  upon  a  small  table,  prepared  for 
business.  Two  great  deer  hounds  lay  at 
his  feet,  and  altogether  he  presented,  in 
bis  rich  costume  of  blue  velvety  slashed 
and  ornamented  with  embroidery,  an  ex- 
tremely picturesque  appearance,  though 
the  listless  and  melancholy  expression  of 
his  features  seemed  to  indicate  that  he 
felt  far  from  cheerful. 

On  the  table,  beneath  the  hand  of  the 
Earl,  lay  a  rudely-drawn  map  of  the 
frontier,  and  beside  it  were  a  number  of 
roughly  folded  letters  and  an  inkstand, 
from  which  a  long  eagle's  quill  rose,  like 
a  bulrush  bowed  by  the  vnnd. 

As  to  Captain  Wagner,  that  worthy 
was  clad  as  usual  in  his  rough  travelling 
dress,  and  heavy  boots.  One  would  have 
imagined  that  the  soldier  never  doffed 
these  vestments,  so  wholly  a  part  of  him 
did  they  seem — and  it  would  have  aston- 
.  ished  his  acquaintances  to  have  seen  the 
huge  sword  anywhere  else  than  in  its 
natural   position,    suspended   from   the 
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great  broad  belt,  and  between  the  ath- 
letic legs. 

Lord  Fairfax  leaned  back  in  his  chair, 
and  passed  his  hand  wearily  over  his 
brow.  His  features  wore  their  ordinary 
expression  of  gloomy,  almost  harsh  re- 
pose, but  from  time  to  time  the  grim, 
melancholy  smile  flitted  over  them. 

"Thus  you  see,  Captain,"  ha  said  at 
length,   '*that  I  want  assistance.    The 
audacious  attack  upon  my  house  here, 
which  you  have  just  related,  proves  that 
I  was  not  wrong  in  sending  for  you  to 
come  and  help  me.    Tou  think  that  this 
was  only  a  prowling  band,  and  of  no 
strength — mere  pillagers    from    the  re- 
cesses of  the  mountains,  come  down  on  a 
momentary  foray,  as  we  say  in  Scotland ; 
you  may  be  right — I  do  not  dispute  it — 
in  fact  I  agree  with  you.    But  that  the  ap- 
pearance of  Indians,  in  any  numbers, 
east  of  the  North  Mountain,  is  a  thing  to 
take  heed  of,  I  need  not  tell  you.  Besides, 
I  have  other  information  which  I  have 
lud  before  you — to  which  you  have  lis- 
tened attentively,  and  beyond  doubt  care- 
fully considered.    It  comes  to  me  in  right 
of  my  office.    I  am  Lord  Lieutenant,  or 
as  they  say  here,  County  Lieutenant  of 
Frederick  and  the  adjoining  shires,  and 
this  information  I  have  mentioned,  proves 
to  me,  since  it  is  reliable,  that  a  great 
Indian  attack  may  be  expected  at  any 
moment.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  day  will 
pass  in  peace — that  a  runner  will  not,  in 
an  hour  from  this  time,  burst  into  my 
presence  to  announce  an  attack  upon  my 
manors  on  the  South  Branch.'' 

"Not  improbable,"  said  the  Captain, 
smoothing  his  mustache  thoughtfully, 
"but  not  so  very  probable  either,  my 
Lord." 

"Thus  I  have  sent  for  you,"  continued 
Lord  Fairfax,  "  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
promptness.  You  have  grown  hard  in 
these  encounters,  an'd  I  know  your  mili- 
tary genius  perfectly  well." 

"  Thanks,  my  Lord.f' 

"  See  here,"  continued  the  Earl,  point- 
ing to  the  map,  "  all  these  lands  are,  as 
you  know,  a  part  of  my  grant  from  the 
Crown ;  this  is  the  South  Branch  of  the 
Potomac,  and  you  see  these  crosses.  You 


know  better  than  I  do  myself  that  they 
are  houses  of  settlers." 
"  Brave  fellows,  all." 
"  I  do  not  wish  these  Indian  devils  to 
ruin  my  lands,  to  scare  off  settlers.  I 
shall  never  return  to  England  at  that 
rate." 

"  Does  your  Lordship  think  of  going 
back  ?" 

"  A^uredly,"  said  Lord  Fairfax  with  a 
grim  look,  "  I  do  not  expect  to  live  all  my 
days  here  in  the  wilderness." 

"I  thought  this  was  your  chosen 
home." 

"  You  have  thought  vnrongly  then.   As 
soon  as  I  have  collected  money  enough 
to  re-purchnse  Denton  I  shall  return." 
"  Denton,  my  Lord  ?" 
"  The  paternal  estate." 
"  How  was  it  sold  ?" 
"  By  my  rascally  guardians ;  the  en- 
tail was  cut  off  while  I  was  a  minor,  and 
thus  the  prophecy  of  old  Lord  Thomas, 
the  founder  of  our  house,  was  fulfilled — 
but  I  shall  disappoint  him  yet." 

These  words  were  uttered  very  gloom- 
ily, but  with  a  dark  flush  upon  the  swar- 
thy features  of  the  Earl. 

"  What  prophecy  does  your  Lordship 
allude  to,  pray  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 
"  Have  you  never  heard  it  ?" 
"  Never." 

"Listen  then,  the  story  is  not  long. 
The  house  of  Fairfax  had  for  its  founder 
and  head  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  ^ho  be^ 
came,  for  services  to  the  Crown,  Baron 
of  Cameron,  somewhere  about  the  ^ear 
1600.  He  was  a  sagacious  man  and  held 
great  sway  in  Yorkshire,  where  lies  Den- 
ton— my  Denton  it  shall  be  again  if  there 
is  money  enough  in  the  province  of  Vir- 
ginia to  re-purchase  it.  You  do  not  un- 
derstand. Captain  Wagner,  the  feeling  a 
man  has  toward  a  place  which  not  only 
his  earliest  years  have  been  passed  in, 
but  in  which  his  houae  has  lived  for  cen- 
turies. I  loved  Denton,  its  park,  its 
chase,  its  hills,  and  flats  and  forests ;  the 
old  dining  room,  the  fencing  gallery,  the 
dogs  and  horses-— yes,  the  very  rustle  of 
the  great  oaks  around  the  door  1  Well, 
sir,  that  estate,  as  I  said,  was  taken  from 
me,  the  entful  was  cut  off  by  my  scoun- 
drels of  guardians,  who,  I  fimly  believe 
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were  bribed  to  betray  my  interesta.   And 
so  the  prophecy  vcm  fulfilled.    But  I  have 
not  told  you  what  that  was.    I  have  said 
that  the  founder  of  the  Earldom  was  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax,  and  he  was  the  grand- 
father   of   the    Parliamentary    General, 
the  "Tom  Fairfax,"  of   the  civil  war, 
whom    you   have  doubtless  heard  of — 
whose  wife  was  present  at  the  mock  trial 
of  Ring  Charles,  and  created  so  much 
confusion  by  crying  that  her  husband  was 
too  politic  to  be  there.    But  I  digress. 
The  character  of  his  grandson,  the  young 
general,  had  often  caused  old  Sir  Thomas 
anxiety,  and  so  clear-sighted  was  the  old 
first  Earl  that  he  foresaw  that  this  young 
man  would  ruin  the  house  of  Fiurfax. 
This  was  put   regularly    upon   record. 
Charles  Fairfax,  son  of   the  first  Earl, 
wrote  it  down.   The  old  gentleman,  walk- 
ing in  his  great  parlor  at  Denton,  about 
the  year  1640 — a  century  ago — was  much 
troubled.    He  said  that  something  told 
him  that  General  Tom,  and  his  descen- 
dants of  the  same  name,  would  bring  the 
bouse  of  Fairfax  to  an  end.    It  was  ful- 
filled.     General    Fairfax    alienated    his 
family  estate  to  marry  into  a  powerful 
house.    A  century  afterward  I  felt  the 
effect  of  his  act,    and  Denton  escaped 
from  my  hands — I  am  here." 

The  Earl  paused  and  looked  coldly 
through  the  window. 

"And  this  exiled  your  Lordship?" 
asked  the  Captain  with  sympathy ;  "  this 
act  of  your  guardians  ?" 

**  That  and  other  things,"  replied  Lord 
Fairfax,  a  dark  shadow  passing  over  his 
brow :  "  My  life  has  been  unfortunate 
and  tragic — ^fate  has  sported  with  me, 
and  woven  a  wild  mesh  to  entangle  me ; 
I  have  been  mastered  in  the  struggle, 
and  struck  down.  But  I'll  not  yield! 
Let  a  million  prophecies  be  hurled  against 
me— let  fate  do  her  worst  I  I'll  struggle 
and  contend  with  her  till  I  diel" 

The  Earl  'set  his  teeth  close  and  was 
silent. 


*'  That  is  right,  my  Lord,"  siud  Cap- 
tain Wagner  approvingly,  "no  brave 
man  knocks  under.  I  do  not  myself  be- 
lieve in  prophecies,  nor  any  such  flum- 
mery— and  even  am  a  disbeliever  ia 
witchcraft." 

"  I  have  had  doubts  myself  on  ihe 
subject  of  this  latter,  and  no  longer  place 
as  much  confidence  in  astrology  either, 
as  I  did  formerly,"  said  the  Earl  coldly. 
"  A  great  seer  in  Italy  informed  me  that 
I  would  recover  Denton,  and  hence  my 
struggling  thus  in  the  teeth  of  fate.  I 
will  struggle  so  to  the  end — and  I  will 
collect  every  pistole  in  this  colony  bat  I 
will  have  it  back." 

"  You  have  a  tolerable  grant  of  land 
from  his  Majesty  here,  my  Lord,  in  place 
of  the  said  Denton,"  replied  Captain 
Wagner,  "  why  not  be  content?" 

"  I  am  not  content  because  I  am  in 
fact  a  landless  man.  I  tell  you.  Captain 
Wagner,  that  as  long  as  the  oaks  of  Den- 
ton are  not  mine — the  old  walls,  the 
green  cha?e — all — everything — I'll  not 
rest" 

"  Well,  all  that  is  natural,  my  Lord." 

"Certainly.  And  now  you  will  un- 
derstand me  perfectly.  I  own  a  fourth  of 
Virginia,  and  I  wish  to  sell  it." 

"  Zounds !"  said  the  Captain,  "  it's  a 
glorious  bit  of  land  to  be  in  the  market. 
I'd  like  to  buy  it." 

The  Earl  smiled  gloomily. 

"  You  may  at  least  help  me  to  make  it 
attractive  to  settlers,  by  grants  to  whom 
I  aim  at  realizing  what  I  need  to  re-pur- 
chase Denton." 

"An  empire  for  a  plantation!"  said 
the  Captain ;  "  but  every  man  to  his  hu- 
mour. Your  Lordship  is  the  best  judge 
of  your  own  wishes — now  I'd  take  Vir- 
ginia, but  that's  nothing.  I  don't  deny 
that  there  are  drawbacks  in  the  shape  of 
bloody  savages,  but  we'll  grind  'em,  or 
I'll  eat  my  own  head  1" 
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WILLIAM   GILMORE    SIMMS,   ESQ* 


We  regard  the  republication,  in  their 
present  handsome  and  convenient  form, 
of  Mr.  Simms'  Revolutionary  romances, 
fL8  something  very  nearly  amounting  to 
a  national  benefit.  They  nvere  out  of 
print — and  they  were  needed.  Our  lit- 
erature, in  these  days,  seems  to  dwindle  ; 
it  loses  muscle,  and  degenerates  into  a 
weak  imitation  of  bad  models.  Once  a 
rich  flavour  characterized  it;  now  it 
grows  flat  and  insipid.  The  fashion  of 
the  present  day  is  so  diametrioally  op- 
posed to  what  we  regard  as  the  real  the- 
ory of  genuine  letters,  that  anything  ex- 
hibiting a  tendency  to  change  the  mis- 
taken views  of  the  moment  should  be 
welcomed  by  every  lover  of  a  sound  and 
healthful  literature.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  in  our  time,  the  aim  of  the 
great  majority  of  writers — of  "  fiction'' 
espeoially — seems  to  be  the  production 
of  cynical  jests,  bald  satire,  and  dille- 
tante  criticism  upon  social  topics,  and 
foibles.  Even  the  better  class  of  work- 
men, so  to  speak,  appear  to  admire, 
above  all,  the  cvLTiovLsJimsh  of  a  produc- 
tion—the veneering,  varnishing  and  tin- 
sel decoration.  The  fibre  of  the  wood, — 
its  soundness,  powers  of  endurance,  and 
capacity  to  stand  stress  and  strain — ^is 
apparently  regarded  as  of  very  slight  im- 
portance: so  that  a  fashionable,  highly 
polished,  gewgaw-decorated  "  article"  is 
produced,  the  author  is  perfectly  well 
satisfied,  as  are  his  readers. 

We  regard  this  as  truly  deplorable. 
Never  will  any  literature  accomplish  the 
great  ends  of  which  literature  is  capable, 
80  long  as  those  who  pursue  it  aim  at 
the  little  fripperies  and  fopperies  instead 
of  the  real  ornaments  of  melody,  ear- 
nestness, grace,  and  strength.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  see  men  of  real  talent,  even 


of  genius,  expending  their  force  in  this 
unworthy  direction — hunting  up  cfmceiis, 
and  labouring  to  throw  their  style  into 
a  mould  of  elegant  affectation.  The 
taste  of  the  moment  seems  to  be  for 
this  and  scarcely  anything  but  this.  To 
write  as  a  blas^  man  of  the  world  talks — 
with  a  simper  or  a  drawl,  and  an  air  of 
indifference  to  all  that  is  earnest  and 
vigorous  or  passionate  and  tragic  in  hu- 
man life — this  is  the  mode.  We  are 
sometimes  reminded,  in  reading  our  mag- 
azines or  works  of  *'  light  literature,"  of 
those  pleasant  personages  who  flourish- 
ed in  the  days  of  Louis  XIII.,  at  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet, — the  Pricieuses 
Ridicules  of  Moliere,  whose  most  serious 
moments  were  expended  upon  the  com- 
position of  aorostical  couplets,  and  con- 
ceits ;  who  conversed,  in  measured  peri- 
ods, of  the  Pays  du  Tendre,  and  the  loves 
of  Daphnis  and  Ghloe  ;  and  whose  entire 
ambition  in  letters,  as  in  society,  was  to 
show,  you  would  suppose,  what  a  very 
undignified,  trifling,  and  useless  being  a 
mortal  may  become,  by  cultivating  affec- 
tation and  nonsense.  We  are  by  no 
means  without  our  Prh:ieux  Ridicules  in 
this  great  and  glorious  Republic.  There 
is  a  vast  deal  of  dilettante  scribbling,  and 
frippery  in  literature.  The  manly  and 
earnest  style  of  old  days  seems  to  have 
almost  disappeared — it  is  certainly  very 
much  out  of  fashion.  Here  and  there  we 
meet  with  a  strong,  honest  advocate  of 
the  real  dignity  and  importance  of  our 
human  life — one  who  gives  you  in  sono- 
rous and  weighty  sentences,  informed 
with  a  spirit  of  zealous  feeling,  and 
bond  fide  earnestness,  the  serious  conclu- 
sions of  his  intellect.  But  such  writing 
is  little  liked.  The  graceful  trifler  who 
lounges  by,  is  preferred ;  persiflage  is 
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more  relished  than  thought ;  the  cynical 
sneer,  breaking  through  a  amile,  is  more 
to  the  general  taste  than  the  most  earnest 
words  of  the  most  earnest  speaker. 

In  this  condition  of  our  literatare— 
and  no  intelligent  observer  can  deny  the 
troth  of  our  view — ^it  is  refreshing  to 
have  something  as  genuine  and  in?]go- 
rating  as  these  former  romances  of  Mr. 
Siroms — books  which  made  his  great 
reputation  twenty  years  ago,  and  have 
sustained  it,  as  they  will  always,  as  long 
as  sound  literature  is  respected.  In  these 
volumes,  the  accomplished  writer  has 
opened  and  we  may  almost  say,  in  the 
long  years  of  his  labour,  exhausted,  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  and  attractive  fields 
of  historical  inquiry  on  the  continent. 
We  say  of  *'  historical  inquiry,"  because 
the  Revoltttionory  tales  of  Mr.  Simms 
are  eesentially  histories.  They  contain  a 
great  number  of  lucidly-detailed  fads : 
more  than  one  campaign  in  the  South  is 
elaborately  and  faithfully  narrated,  as 
we  find  it  in  the  more  pretentious  vol- 
umes of  the  regular  historians :  but  this 
is  but  a  small  part  of  the  historical  value 
of  the  author's  romances.  They  contain 
more  than  the  mere  facis — the  skeletons, 
so  to  speak,  of  history ;  it  is  the  warm, 
vividly-coloured  picture  which  we  see  in 
his  pages.  The  bare  skeleton  is  clothed 
again  with  flesh  and  muscle,  the  blood 
courses  to  and  fro  through  the  veins,  the 
eyes  flash,  the  lips  move,  the  face  glows 
and  thrills  with  the  life  and  animation 
which  characterized  it  in  the  past.  We 
see  the  actual  epoch  in  Mr.  Simms' 
books;  the  Revolution  is  no  longer 
a  mere  historic  event — ^we  are  shown 
what  it  really  was,  how  it  was  con- 
ducted, what  passions  burned  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  actors,  and  under  how 
much  oain  and  suffering  the  great  deeds 
ot  our  forefathers  were  enacted ;  in  the 
great  battle,  or  the  obscure  skirmish  ;  in 
known  or  unknown  encounters ;  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  swamp,  as  on  the 
open  field,  before  the  eyes  of  all.  The 
aeries  of  romances,  of  which  the  Parti- 
gan  is  the  first,  are  so  many  careful  and 
elaborate  *'  studies"  of  the  Revolutiona- 
ry contest.  It  was  plainly  the  author's 
intent — ^indeed  he  declares  as  much  in 


the  preface  to  the  present  edition  of  the 
series — to  delineate  the  bitter  struggle  in 
South  Carolina,  throughout  all  its  phases, 
and  from  every  point  of  view.  The  re- 
sult has  been  these  volumes  which  are  a 
complete  epitome  of  the  entire  epoch, 
with  all  its  scenes  events,  and  actors, 
vividly  drawn,  instinct  with  life,  and 
thrown  upon  the  canvass  with  all  the 
vigour  and  picturesque  colouring  of  a 
master.  In  the  Partisan^  JUdliekampe^ 
Katharine  Walton,  The  Scout,  and  Woodr 
craft,  the  design  is  regularly  pursued; 
and  the  result  has  been  a  great  historic 
panorama,  filled  with  vivid  interest, 
and  no  less  replete  with  valuable  instruc- 
tion. 

It  would  be  a  snperfluons  task  to  an- 
alyze these  works  in  succession;  to  speak 
of  their  plots,  criticise  the  dramatic  pro- 
gress of  the  narrative,  and  weigh  the 
merits  or  demerita  of  the  author's  char- 
acterisation. Such  a  process  would  be 
natural  and  becoming,  if  the  Revolutionr 
ary  romances  were  new  candidates  for 
public  favour.  But  they  were  printed 
and  read  throughout  America,  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  many  countries  of  Europe, 
before  a  large  class  of  readers  of  the 
present  generation  had  commenced  their 
horn-book.  We  should  feel  somewhat 
foolishly  were  we  to  undertake  the  task 
of  informing  the  public  what  the  plot  of 
the  Partisan  is,  or  how  jnuch  interest 
may  be  found  in  the  rapid  and  moving 
drama  of  Mdlichampe,  or  the  pathetic 
story  of  Katharine  Walton,  We  shall 
not  spend  our  time  upon  any  such  un- 
fruitful labour-:  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  works  would  not  thank  us,  o^ 
hold  our  discretion  in  very  high  esteem : 
those  who  are  ignorant  of  them,  we  very 
seriously  and  earnestly  advise  to  procure 
the  volumes  and  form  their  own  opinion. 
We  shall  confine  ourselves,  in  the  limited 
space  which  is  at  our  disposal,  to  a  few 
main  points  in  these  tales — to  one  or  two 
pieces  of  characterisation  which  have 
particularly  impressed  us,  and  to  a  brief 
estimate  of  Mr.  Simms'  merits  as  a  his- 
torian and  dramatist. 

It  should  always  be  kept  in  view  that 
dramatic  development  is  one  of  the  main 
aims  of  this  writer ;  he  expends  almcet 
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as  maoh  attention  on  his  incidents  and 
the  plot  generally  as  upon  the  historical 
colouring  and  the  delineation  of  charac^ 
ter.  In  this,  we  may  note  again,  in 
passing,  he  differs  very  greatly  from  the 
present  school  of  writers,  who,  with  ex- 
tremely rare  exceptions,  concentrate  all 
their  faculties  upon  characterization,  or 
the  philosophic  monologue  of  which  Mr. 
Thackeray  is  so  great  a  master.  With- 
out intending  to  make  any  sort  of  com- 
parison between  the  two  writers^a  com- 
parison wholly  nnnecessary,  and  unde- 
sirable for  our  present  purpose-— it  is 
quite  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Simms  never 
could  have  produced  as  much  matter  as 
"  The  Virginians"  of  Mr.  Thackeray  al- 
ready contains,  with  so  very  small  an 
amount  of  incident  or  plot.  His  sym- 
pathies are  strongly  in  favour  of  vivid 
adventure,  and  hazardous  crises, — of 
"disastrous  chances"  "hair  breadth 
'scapes,'^  and  "  moving  accidents  by  flood 
and  field.''  His  imagination,  large,  ex- 
citable and  working  with  vehement 
strength  whenever  it  is  aroused,  rejects 
the  monotony  and  sameness  of  every-day 
life,  the  dull  routine  of  our  prosaic  age. 
Having  selected  for  his  field  of  opera- 
tion, the  hurrying  and  changeful  scene 
of  the  Revolutionary  era,  Mn  Simms 
avails  himself  of  every  advantage  at- 
taching to  the  period  and  its  modes  of 
life ;  he  embodies  all  the  passion  and  hu- 
mour and  excitement  of  the  tragedy  or 
the  tragi-comedy ;  he  rides  with  his 
troopers  on  the  nocturnal  foray ;  burrows 
with  Marion  and  his  men  in  the  swamps 
of  the  San  tee,  and  catches  everywhere 
the  rush  and  roar  of  the  contest,  the  en- 
tire spirit  and  meaning  of  the  drama.  So 
strong  is  this  characteristic  in  some  of 
these  books  that  the  reader  is  almost  op- 
pressed with  the  thronging  incident,  the 
plot  within  plot,  the  never  resting  ad- 
vance of  the  narrative.  A  very  fertile 
and  active  imagination  seems  ever  at 
work,  planning,  devising,  scheming,  with- 
out cessation  or  sense  of  fatigue.  The 
amount  of  dramatic  interest  thus  com- 
municated to  the  narrative  is  extraordi- 
nary. Mr.  Simms  is  especially  happy 
in  his  favourite  field,  and  among  his  fa- 
vourite actors — in  the  swamp,  and  with 


its  mysterious  denizens.  The  peculiar 
life  which  the  wandering  bands  of  Ma- 
rion, Sumpter  and  Singleton  led  in  these 
obscure  retreats,  is  delineated  with  the 
utmost  minuteness,  and  a  freshness  of 
colouring  which  springs  from  a  genuine 
sympathy,  in  the  author's  nature,  with 
everything  picturesque,  adventurous  and 
attractive  to  the  imagination.  The  mys- 
terious vengeances  of  the  borderers ;  the 
pursuer  on  the  trail,  through  swamp  or 
forest,  silently  and  coolly  intent  on  the 
blood  of  his  foe ;  the  death  struggle,  the 
mortal  embrace,  and  the  knife  descend- 
ing into  the  prostrate  breast ;  the  night 
foray,  the  surprise,  the  encounter,  the  es- 
cape:— all  this  is  to  be  found,  in  bril- 
liant colouring,  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
In  all  Bucht  painting,  as  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  rough,  hearty,  earnest  characters, 
Mr.  Simms  excels.  IKs  own  vigour  and 
earnestnes  of  nature  impels  him  toward 
what  he  meets  with  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  and  rude  backwoodsmen,  scouts, 
"  swamp  foxes,"  and  partisans  which  we 
continually  encounter,  are  the  chosen  ob- 
jects of  a  pencil  which  delights  in  tra- 
cing their  nervous  and  muscular  forms. 
Too  much  praise  can  hardly  be  awarded 
to  Mr.  Simms  for  what  he  has  accom- 
plished in  this  direction.  He  has  dis- 
covered, as  it  were,  and  described  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  an  observant  ex- 
plorer, or  a  natural  historian,  a  strange, 
unknown  land,  and  as  strange  a  class  of 
inhabitants.  Cooper  has  made  the  sweep- 
ing world  of  the  prairie  and  the  sea  his 
own ;  Mr.  Simms  holds  in  fee  simple,  as 
complete,  the  tangled  jungle,  the  river 
gliding  beneath  gigantic  cypresses  fes- 
tooned with  drooping  moss,  and  stretch- 
ing out  their  "knees"  like  spectres  in 
the  moonlight;  the  lagoon,  the  hidden 
camp,  the  mysterious  expanse  of  verdure, 
into  which  no  eye  can  pierce,  and  which 
the  imagination  peoples  with  strange 
weird  figures,  scarcely  more  weird  and 
uncouth  than  the  real  forms,  occupying 
the  concealed  depths.  You  look  upon 
the  green  wall  of  cypreeses,  vines,  and 
tall  grass,  growing  in  the  water,  which 
sleeps  sullenly :  you  think  that  no  one  is 
there,  that  the  form  of  a  human  being 
has  never  appeared  here  before.     But 
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listen  I  An  oar  dips  lightly,  or  the  long, 
hooked  bamboo  used  to  draw  a  boat  on- 
ward, agitates  the  foliage — in  a  moment 
a  light  canoe  darts  out,  into  the  moon- 
light,— it  is  one  of  Marion's  men,  on  the 
track  of  the  enemy.  He  will  return  and 
report  that  the  British  troop  are  sleeping 
at  the  old  hall  which  they  have  ran- 
sacked ;  the  patriots  will  put  themselves 
in  motion — and  then,  you  go  "with  the 
author  into  the  encounter,  and  feel  all 
the  excitement  of  the  conflict.  The 
troop  is  cut  to  pieces,  or  the  **  Swamp- 
Fox''  and  his  men  are  forced  to  retreat ; 
they  fade  away  like  phantoms  into  the 
swamp,  and  are  seen  no  more.  But  it 
is  the  enemy  only  who  are  stupefied  at 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  disap- 
peared— ^who  cannot  tell  whither  they 
have  gone*  You  are  a  friend,  and  the 
historian  takes  you  with  him  to  the 
swamp  retreat  Once  stretched  upon  the 
treacherous  turf,  beneath  the  cypresses, 
you  are  in  the  midst  of  the  picturesque 
life  of  the  partisans.  You  hear  their 
jests  and  songs,  laugh  at  their  odd  hu- 
mours, listen  to  their  stories  of  rude  en- 
counters or  strange  erents — for  the  time 
you  are  one  of  Marion's  troop,  and  are 
hiding  from  the  enemy.  In  all  such 
scenes,  we  repeat,  Mr.  Simms  displays 
a  fertility  of  iuYention  and  vigour  of 
description  which  entitle  him  to  the 
praise  of  an  original  writer  of  the  first 
class. 

In  more  conyentional  society  he  is  not 
eo  vivid  or  picturesque, — which  of  course 
arises  in  a  measure  from  the  nature  of 
*'  convention ;"  uniformity,  and  absence 
of  strong  emotion;  but  also  from  his 
evident  dislike  for  the  siereotypedy  and 
commonplace.  What  is  called  "good 
society,"  most  certiunly  affords  the  ut- 
most enjoyment  to  a  cultivated  person 
— but  it  is  a  yery  bad  theme  for  the  nov- 
elist or  rather  romancer.  In  polite  cir- 
cles everything  vivid  is  necessarily  toned 
down ;  it  is  not  thought  desirable  that 
feeling  should  bo  exhibited ;  above  all 
there  must  be  a  shuddering  horror  felt 
for  anything  approaching  a  ''scene." 
This  is  all  perfectly  correct ;  the  happi- 
ness of  all  is  consulted  by  avoiding 
scenes:   but  scenes,  unfortunately,  are 


exactly  what  the  romance-writer  wants. 
The  dull  uniformity  of  the  drawing-room 
wearies  him  ;  he  longs  for  character,  in- 
cident, adventure,  humour  and  passion — 
for  scenes  and  personages  less  trimmed 
and  pruned  to  the  conventional  standard. 
He  seeks  these  in  the  field  and  forest, 
and  likes  them  best  for  their  nearer  ap- 
proach to  nature.  Mr.  Simms  handles 
his  polite  ladies  and  gentlemen  very 
gracefully,  however.  The  pictures  of 
Charleston  life  and  society  in  Katharine 
Walton  are  pleasant  and  well  executed, 
but  they  lack  the  fresh  odour  of  the  for- 
est, the  animation  of  the  open  air  life 
which  we  long  to  get  back  to. 

A  favourite  character  with  Mr.  Simms 
is  the  full-blooded  British  noble  and 
general, — his  tool  in  the  shape  of  a  cap- 
tain of  dragoons:  indeed  military  per- 
sonages of  every  description.  These 
characters  rise  up  before  the  reader  in 
their  warlike  panoply  like  real  human 
beings  visible  to  the  actual  eye.  The  rough 
humours  of  men  thoroughly  well-bred,  but 
careless  of  their  actions  or  speeches,  on 
the  remote  stage  which  they  occupy,  are 
to  the  very  life.  The  interview  between 
Colonel  Moncrieff  and  the  widow,  Mrs. 
Eveleigh,  in  the  opening  of  Woodcmfly 
is  a  favourable  instance  of  this  descrip- 
tion; there  are  many  such  personages 
and  scenes  in  Katharine  Walton,  What 
very  strongly  impresses  the  reader  here, 
is  the  apparent  reality  of  the  entire  de- 
lineation. There  is  nothing  forced  or 
strained  anywhere;  the  phraseology  of 
the  speakers  is  wonderfully  like  a  ver- 
batim report  of  the  conversation  of  two 
actual  men  :  indeed  in  this  feeling  of  re. 
ality  may  be  discovered  one  of  the  great- 
est charms  which  the  works  of  Mr. 
Simms  exert  It  is  the  strong,  direct 
matter  of  fact  dialogue  of  hard  natures 
on  disagreeable  duty.  We  might  give 
many  examples  of  the  justice  of  our  high 
commendation  of  Mr.  Simms'  troopers, 
captains,  and  commanders,  but  it  is 
scarcely  necessary.  The  reader  will  find 
them  everywhere  in  these  volumes — al- 
ways picturesque,  always  natural :  ihdt 
spurs  clanking,  their  iron  heels  clashing; 
ripping  out,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  a  great 
number  of  military  oaths  of  a  very  dreadh 
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ful  description,  and  emptying  numerous 
cups  of  rum,  sherry,  or  other  liquid  of 
an  intoxicating  but  inspiring  nature. 
We  have  sometimes  been  disposed  to 
yield  the  palm  over  all,  to  the  author's 
troopers :  but  that  is  only  when  we  do 
not  think  of  his  yoang  ladies. 

We  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  in 
delicate  delineation  of  woman,  and  the 
passion  of  "  heroic  love,''  to  use  old  Bur- 
ton's phrase,  Mr.  Simms  is  surpassed  by 
no  writer  since  the  days  of  Walter  Scott. 
It  is  really  refreshing  to  leave  for  a 
time  the  society  of  the  heartless  or  wick, 
ed  women,  whom  many  modern  novelists 
delight  in  painting,  and  pass  an  hour  or 
two  with  some  one  of  the  heroines  in 
these  stories.  The  change  is  wholesome 
— as  it  is  always  wholesome  to  pass 
from  the  company  of  bad  and  selfish  peo- 
ple into  that  of  the  pure  and  good.  There 
is  about  the  characters  and  emotions  of 
the  young  ladies  delineated  by  Mr. 
Simms  a  purity,  freshness,  and  artless 
goodness  which  is  extremely  delightful. 
They  are  by  no  means  mere  pretty  pieces 
of  inane  perfection  such  as  it  is  the  pres- 
ent fashion  among  the  feebler  body  of 
writers,  to  contrast  with  their  female 
plotters,  and  designing  intriguantes : — 
whose  characters  possess  no  strength,  and 
who  are  good  and  weak-minded,  because 
in  the  estimation  of  those  writers,  to  be 
pure  is  necessarily  to  be  feeble.  They 
are  living,  breathibg  women,  of  strong 
characters,  ardent  feelings,  and  deter- 
mined natures,  which  prove  them  to  be 
heroines  indeed  in  time  of  peril.  They 
are  prompt  to  resolve,  prompt  to  act — 
weak  where  women  are  weak,  but  strong 
where  women  are  strong.  The  love  of 
these  characters  is  deep  and  enduring 
— ^not  sentimental,  or  demonstrative,  but 
truthful  and  devoted,  counting  no  dan- 
ger an  obstacle  when  the  beloved  object 
is  involved.  It  is  the  delicacy  and  fidel- 
ity to  nature  displayed  in  these  pictures 
that  charm  the  reader.  The  old  "  inno- 
cence of  love''  rests  like  a  rosy  atmos- 
phere upon  the  figures;  a  sweet  and 
soothing  emotion  arises  in  the  heart  of 
the  reader;  he  recognizes  the  purely 
ideal,  and  the  warmly  real,  blending  as 
they  blend  in  life,  and  forming  the  per- 


fect picture  of  true,  womanly  love.    Mr. 
Simms  delineates  i?te  lady  with  exquisite 
fidelity  and  fineness  of  touch.    All  the 
emotions,     sympathies,    impulses,    and 
modes    of    thought    and   action,   which 
characterize  the  "  high-bred"  woman  are 
caught  and  reflected  by  the  artist  with 
unfailing  accuracy.     Katharine  Walton, 
Flora  Middleton,  and  the  heroine  in  Mel- 
lichampe,  with  many  others  are  especial 
instances  of  this.    They  are  types  which 
seem  to  have  disappeared  from  our  Eng- 
lish literature  of  to-day,  unless  we  may 
find  something  similar  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  James,  a  gentle  and  chivalrous  spirit 
who  has  well  preserved  the  traditions  of 
Abbotsford,  and  is  guided  by  them  still, 
in  what  would  almost  seem  to  be  another 
world.    In  former  times  it  was  the- habit 
of  the  great  race  of  dramatists,  novelists, 
and  essayist  to  introduce  that  most  hate- 
ful of  characters,  a  really  bad  and  cor- 
rupt woman,  only  when  the  necessities  of 
the  plot  constrained    them   to  do  so — 
when  some  great  lesson  was  to  be  taught, 
or  a  noble  philosophy  of  life  inculcated. 
Now  it  would   almost  seem  as   if  this 
type  of  debased  humanity  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  rule  and  not  the  ex- 
ception in   actual    life — and    a  strange 
pleasure  and  satisfaction  appears  to  be 
derived  from  the  merciless  limning  of  the 
picture.    We  repeat  that  almost  every 
female  portrait  in  modern  letters  is  ei- 
ther weak  or  depraved :    they  are  all 
either  excessively  smart  and  bad,  or  ex- 
cessively angelic  and  feeble  in  intellect. 
A  "  noble  woman  nobly  planned"  seems 
to  be  beyond  the  mental  range  of  our 
novelists  and  romancers — with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, striking  ones  it  may  be,  but 
only  proving  the  existence  of  the  rule. 
We  find  in    the  pages  of  Mr.  Simms 
but  very  few  really  bad  women :  when 
they  are    met  with,  it  will   be    found 
that  the  author  has  been  impelled  by  the 
consideration  which  we  have  alluded  to 
in  the  case  of  the  elder  dramatists.   They 
are  either  real  persons  of  historical  no- 
toriety, as  the  cruel  and  heartless  beauty 
of  Charleston,  who  occupies  so  conspic- 
uous a  position  in  Katharine  WaUan  ;  or 
they  are  indispensable  to  the  conduct  of 
the    narrative.     All    the   rest   of    Mr. 
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Simms'  creations  in  this  department, 
with  very  infrequent  exceptions,  are  ad- 
mirable and  beautiful.  They  possess 
great  truth,  dignity,  and  fidelity  to  all 
the  high  and  worthy  promptings  of  ele- 
vated principle  and  feeling.  We  may 
open  any  of  these  volumes  almost  at 
random,  and  something  attractive  and 
pleasant  will  be  found.  As  a  chance- 
selected  example  of  what  we  mean,  we 
present  the  following  passage  from  the 
Scout ;  the  least  agreeable,  to  ourselves 
at  least,  of  all  Mr.  Simms'  tales,  from 
the  repulsive  and  unnatural  hatred  of 
the  two  brothers,  and  the  cruel  episode 
of  Mary  Clarkson's  fate — but  oharaoter- 
ised  by  many  fine  and  vigorous  passages 
which  deserved  a  better  frame-work. 
The  extract  we  give  presents  a  scene  be- 
tween Flora  Middleton  and  her  lover, 
Clarence  Conway,  at  the  old  Middleton 
barony,  to  which  the  young  patriot  par- 
tisan has  stolen,  in  spite  of  imminent 
danger  arising  from  the  vicinity  of  his 
royalist  foes  the  '*  Black  riders  of  the 
Congaree.'' 

"  The  eyes  of  Clarence  looked  more 
than  once  the  inquiry  which  he  knew 
not  how  to  make  in  any  other  way ;  but 
only  once  did  the  dark-blue  orbs  of  Flora 
encounter  his  for  a  prolonged  moment ; 
and  then  he  thought  that  their  expres* 
sion  was  again  changed  to  one  of  sor- 
row. After  that,  she  resolutely  evaded 
his  glance ;  and  the  time,  for  an  hour  after 
his  arrival,  was  passed  by  him  in  a  state 
of  double  solicitude ;  and  by  Flora,  as  be 
could  n^  help  thinking,  under  a  feeling 
of  restraint  and  excessive  circumspection, 
which  was  new  to  both  of  them,  and 
painful  in  the  last  degree  to  him.  All 
the  freedoms  of  their  old  intercourse  had 
given  way  to  cold,  stiff  formalities ;  and, 
in  place  of  'Flora'  from  his  lips,  and 
*  Clarence'  from  hers,  the  forms  of  ad- 
dress became  as  rigid  and  ceremoneous 
between  them  as  the  most  punctilious 
disciplinarian  of  manners,  in  the  most 
tenacious  school  of  the  puritans,  could 
insist  upon. 

*'  Flora  Middleton  was  rather  remark- 
able than  beautiful.  She  was  a  noble 
specimen  of  the  Anglo-Norman  woman. 


Growing  with  health,  bni  eoftened  by 
grace ;  warmed  by  love,  yet  not  obtru- 
sive in  her  earnestness.  Of  a  temper 
quick,  energetic,  and  decisive;  yet  too 
proud  to  deal  in  the  language  of  either 
anger  or  complaint ;  too  delicate  in  her 
own  sensibilities  to  outrage,  by  heedleas- 
ness  or  haste,  the  feelings  of  others. 
Living  at  a  time,  and  in  a  region,  where 
life  was  full  of  serious  purposes  and  con- 
tinual trials,  she  was  superior  to  thoee 
small  tastes  and  petty  employments  whidi 
disparage,  too  frequently,  the  under- 
standings of  her  sex,  and  diminish,  un- 
happily, its  acknowledged  importance  to 
man  and  to  society.  Her  thoughts  were 
neither  too  nice  for,  nor  superior  to,  the 
business  and  the  events  of  the  time.  She 
belonged  to  that  wonderful  race  of  Car- 
olina women,  above  all  praise,  who  could 
minister,  with  equal  propriety  and  suc- 
cess, at  those  altars  for  which  their 
fathers,  and  husbands,  and  brothers 
fought — ^who  could  tend  the  wounded, 
nurse  the  sick,  cheer  the  dispirited,  arm 
the  warrior  for  the  field — ^nay,  sometimes 
lift  spear  and  sword  in  sudden  emer^ 
gency,  and  make  desperate  battle,  in 
compliance  with  the  requisitions  of  the 
soul,  nerved  by  tenderness,  and  love,  and 
serious  duty,  to  the  most  masculine  ex- 
ertions— utterly  forgetful  of  those  effem- 
inacies of  the  sex,  which  are  partly  due 
to  the  arbitrary  and,  too  firequently,  in- 
jurious laws  of  society. 

"  In  such  circumstances  as  character^ 
ised  the  time  of  which  we  write,  women 
as  well  as  men  became  superior  to  affec- 
tations of  every  kind.  The  ordinary  oc- 
cupations of  life  were  too  grave  to 
admit  of  them.  The  mind  threw  off  its 
petty  humours  with  disdain,  and  where 
it  did  not,  tho  disdain  of  all  other  minds 
was  sure  to  attend  it  Flora  never  knew 
affectations — she  was  no  fine  lady — had 
no  humours — no  vegetable  life ;  but  went 
on  vigorously  enjoying  time  in  the  only 
way,  by  properly  employing  it  She  had 
her  tastes,  and  might  be  considered  by 
some  persons  rather  fastidious  in  them ; 
but  this  fastidiousness  vras  nothing  more 
than  method.  Her  love  of  order  was 
one  of  her  domestic  virtues.  But,  though 
singularly  methodical  for  her  sex,  she 
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liadno  hamdrnm  DOtions;  and,  in  sooi- 
etj,  would  have  been  the  last  to  be  bqs- 
pected  of  being  Terj  regular  in  any  of 
her  habits,  fler  animation  was  remark- 
able. Her  playful  humour,  which  took 
no  exceptions  to  simple  unrestraint,  found 
no  fault  with  the  small  follies  of  one's 
neighbour ;  yet  neyer  trespassed  beyond 
the  legitimate  bounds  of  amusement. 

"  That  she  showed  none  of  this  anima- 
tion— this  humour— on  the  present  occa- 
sion, was  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
Clarence  Conway's  disquietude.  Be- 
Btraint  was  so  remarkable  in  the  case  of 
one  whose  frank,  Yoluntary  spirit  was 
always  ready  with  its  music,  that  he  con- 
jured up  the  most  contradictory  notions 
to  account  for  it. 

"  'Are  you  sick  ?'  he  asked  ;  '  do  yon 
feel  unwell  ?'  was  one  of  his  inquiries, 
as  his  disquiet  took  a  new  form  of  ap- 
prehension. 

" '  Sick — ^no  I  What  makes  you  fancy 
anch  a  thing.  Colonel  Conway?  Do  I 
look  so  ?' 

'"  No ;  but  you  seem  dull — ^not  in 
'spirits;  something  must  haYO  happen- 
ed—' 

" '  Perhaps  something  has  happened, 
Cousin  Clarence.'  This  was  the  first 
phrase  of  kindness  which  reminded  Clar- 
ence of  old  iimee.  He  fancied  she  be- 
gan to  soften.  'Cousin  Clarence'  was 
one  of  the  familiar  forms  of  address 
which  had  been  adopted  by  the  maiden 
Bome  years  previously,  when,  mere  chil- 
dren, they  first  grew  intimate  together. 

**  *  But  I  am  not  sick,'  she  continued, 
'  and  still  less  ought  you  to  consider  me 
dull.  Such  an  opinion,  Clarence,  would 
annoy  many  a  fair  damsel  of  my  ac- 
quaintance.' 

**  She  was  eyidently  thawing. 

"  '  But  on  that  head,  Flora,  you  are  too 
secure  to  suffer  it  to  annoy  you.' 

"'Perhaps  I  am:  but  you  haye  cer- 
tainly lost  the  knack  of  saying  fine 
thingjB.  The  swamps  haye  impaired  yonr 
politeness.  That  last  phrase  has  not 
bettered  your  speech,  since  I  am  at  lib- 
erty to  take  it  as  either  a  reproach  or  a 
oompliment.' 


« 


« 


"Clarence  felt  that  the  game  was 
growing  encouraging. 

" '  Can  there  be  a  doubt  which  ?  As 
a  compliment,  surely.  But  let  me  haye 
occasion  for  another,  the  meaning  of 
which  shall  be  less  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion. Let  me  lead  you  to  the  harpsi- 
chord.' 

" '  Excuse  me — ^not  to  night,  Clarence ;' 
and  her  present  reply  was  made  with 
recoyered  rigidity  of  manner. 

" '  If  not  to  night,  Flora,  I  know  not 
when  I  shall  hear  you  again — perhaps 
not  for  months — perhaps,  never  I  I  go 
to  Ninety-Six  to-morrow.' 

Her  manner  softened  as  she  replied : 
'  Ah  I  do  you,  Clarence  ? — and  there, 
at  present,  lies  the  whole  brunt  of  the 
war.  I  should  like  to  play  for  you,  Clar- 
ence, but  I  cannot.  You  must  be  con- 
tent with  music  of  drum  and  trumpet 
for  awhile.' 

"  *  Why,  Flora,  you  never  refused  me 
before  ?' 

«*  *  True— but ' 

" '  But  what  I — only  one  piece.  Flora.' 

" '  Do  not  ask  me  again.  I  cannot — I 
foiU  not  play  for  you  to-night ;  nay,  do 
interrupt  me,  Clarence :  my  harpsicord 
ia  in  tune,  and  I  am  noi  seeking  for  apol- 
ogies. I  tell  you  I  loill  not  play  for  you 
to-night,  and  perhaps  I  will  never  play 
for  you  again.' 

"  The  young  colonel  of  cavalry  was 
astounded. 

" '  Flora— Flora  Middleton  I'  was  his 
involuntary  exclamation.  The  venera- 
ble grandmother  echoed  it,  though  her 
tones  were  those  of  exhortation,  not  of 
surprise. 

"  *  Flora— Flora,  my  child — ^what  would 
you  do?'  she  continued  with  rebuking 
voice  and  warning  finger. 

" '  Nay,  mother,'  said  the  maiden  as- 
suringly — '  let  me  have  my  own  way  in 
this.  I  like  frankneas,  and  if  Clarence 
be  what  he  has  always  seemed — and  we 
always  believed  him — ^he  will  like  it  too. 
I  am  a  country-girl,  and  may  be  permitted 
a  little  of  the  simplicity,— you  call  it 
bluntnesB,  perhaps, — ^which  is  natural  to 
one.' 

" '  Flora,  what  can  be  the  meaning  of 
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this  T'  ddmanded  the  loyer  wiih  uQAffeot- 
ed  earnestness  and  astonishment.  'In 
what  haye  I  offended  you  f  For  there  is 
some  snoh  meaning  in  your  words.' 

"The  maiden  looked  to  her  grand- 
mother, bat  did  not  answer;  and  0<ni- 
way,  though  not  greatly  excited,  oould 
readily  perceive  that  she  laboured  under 
feelings  which  evidently  tried  her  confi- 
dence in  herself,  and  tested  all  her 
strength.  A  deep  suffusion  overspread 
her  cheek,  the  meaning  of  which,  under 
other  circumstanees,  he  might  have  con- 
strued favourably  to  his  suit.  Mean- 
while, the  old  lady  nodded  her  head  with 
a  look  of  mixed  meaning,  which  one, 
better  read  in  the  movements  of  her 
mind,  might  have  found  to  signify.  '  Go 
through  with  what  you  have  begun,  since 
you  have  already  gone  so  far.  You  can 
not  halt  now.' 

"  So,  indeed,  did  it  seem  to  be  under- 
stood by  the  maiden;  for  she  instantly 
recovered  herself  and  continued : — 

** '  Qive  me  your  arm,  Clarence,  and  I 
will  explain  all.  I  am  afraid  I  have 
overtasked  myself;  but  the  orphan,  Clar- 
ence Conway,  must  assert  her  own  rights 
and  character,  though  it  may  somewhat 
impair,  in  the  estimation  of  the  stronger 
sex,  her  pretensions  to  feminine  deli- 
cacy.' 

" '  Tou  speak  in  mysteries.  Flora,'  was 
the  answer  of  the  lover :  '  surely  the  or- 
phan has  no  wrong  to  fear  at  my  hands ; 
and  what  rights  of  Flora  Middleton  are 
there,  disputed  or  denied  by  me,  which 
it  becomes  her  to  assert  with  so  much 
solemnity,  and  at  such  a  fearful  risk?' 

" '  Come  with  me,  and  you  shall  know 
all.' 

**  She  took  his  arm,  and,  motioning  her 
head  expressively  to  her  grandmother, 
led  the  way  to  the  spacious  portico,  half 
embowered  by  gadding  vines — already 
wanton  vrith  a  thousand  flowers  of  the 
budding  season — ^which  formed  the  high 
and  imposing  entrance  to  the  ancient 
dwelling.  The  spot  was  one  well  chosen 
for  the  secrets  of  young  lovers — a  home 
of  buds,  and  blossoms,  and  the  hallow- 
ing moonlight— quiet  above  in  the  sky, 
quiet  on  the  earth ;  a  scene  suoh  as 
prompts  the  mind  to  dream  that  there 


may  be  grief  and  strifes  at  a  distance- 
rumours  of  war  and  bloodshed  in  bar- 
barian lands,  and  of  tempests  that  will 
never  trouble  ours.  Clarence  paused  sa 
they  emerged  into  the  sweet  natural 
shadows  of  the  spot. 

" '  How  have  I  dreamed  of  these  scenes. 
Flora — this  spot — these  flowers,  and  theae 
only  I  My  heart  has  scarcely  forgotten 
the  situation  of  a  single  bud  or  leafl 
All  appears  now  as  I  fancy  it  nightly  in 
our  long  rides  and  longer  watches  in  the 
swamp.' 

"  She  answered  with  a  sigh  : 

" '  Can  war  permit  of  this  romance, 
Clarence?  Can  it  be  possible  that  he 
who  thinks  of  blood,  and  battle,  and  the 
near  neighbourhood  of  the  foe,  has  yet 
a  thought  to  spare  to  ladies'  bowers, 
vines,  blossoms,  and  such  woman-fanciea 
as  make  up  the  pleasures  of  her  lisUesa 
moods,  and  furnish,  in  these  times,  her 
only,  and  perhaps  her  best  society.' 

" '  I  think  of  them  as  tributary  to  her 
only.  Flora.  Perhaps  I  should  not  have 
thought  of  these,  but  that  you  were  also 
in  my  thoughts.' 

"  *  No  more,  Clarence ;  and  you  re- 
mind me  of  the  explanation  which  I  have 
to  make,  and  to  demand.  Bear  with  me 
for  a  moment ;  it  calls  for  all  my  resolu- 
tion.' " 

The  lovers  then  enter  into  an  ezplanft- 
tion  which  we  need  not  follow.  The 
scene  ends  thus — ^the  youth  is  speaking 
of  the  dangers  he  is  about  to  undergo : 

"  *  The  final  issue  ia  at  hand,  and  vic- 
tory is  almost  in  our  grasp.  The  fury 
of  the  tories  increases  with  their  despair. 
They  feel  that  they  must  fly  the  country, 
and  they  are  accordingly  drenching  it 
with  blood.  I  speak  to  you,  therefore, 
with  the  solemnity  of  one  who  may 
never  see  you  more.  But  if  we  do  meet 
again.  Flora,  dear  Flora — if  I  survive 
this  bloody  campaign — may  I  hope  that 
then — these  doubts  all  dispersed,  tiieee 
slanders  disproven — ^you  will  look  on  me 
with  favour;  you  will  smile— yon  will 
be  mine ;  mine  only — all  mine  I' 

"  The  tremours  of  the^soft  white  hand 
which  he  grasped  vrithin  his  own 
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the  lorer  of  the  emotion  in  her  breast. 
"Her  bosom  heaved  for  an  instant,  but 
ehe  was  spared  the  necessity  of  making 
that  answer,  which,  whether  it  be  '  no' 
or  *  jes,'  is  equally  difficult  for  any  young 
damsel's  utterance.  A  sharp,  sudden 
signal  whistle  was  sounded  from  without 
at  this  moment; — once — twice— -thrice ; 
— a  bustle  was  heard  among  the  few 
dragoons  who  had  been  stationed  by  the 
prudent  commander  about  the  premises ; 
and,  a  moment  afler,  the  subdued  tones 
of  the  fiuthful  Supple  Jack  apprized  his 
Captain  that  danger  was  at  hand. 

" '  Speak ! — speak  to  me,  Flora,  ere  I 
leave  you — ere  I  leave  yon,  perhaps,  for- 
eoer !  Speak  to  me  I  tell  me  that  I  have 
not  prayed  for  your  love  and  devoted 
myself  in  vain.  Send  me  not  forth, 
doubtful  or  hopeless.    K  it  be ' 

"  Sweet,  indeed,  to  his  heart  were  the 
tremulous  beating  which  he  distinctly 
heard  of  hers.  They  said  all  that  her 
lips  refused  to  say.  Tet  never  was  heart 
more  ready  to  respond  in  the  affirmative ; 
never  were  lips  more  willing  to  declare 
themselves.  One  reflection  alone  deter- 
mined her  not  to  do  so.  It  was  a  feeling 
of  feminine  delicacy  that  prompted  her, 
for  the  time,  to  withhold  the  confession 
of  feminine  weakness. 

" '  What !' — such  was  the  reflection  as 
it  passed  through  her  mind — '  bring  him 
to  these  shades  to  hear  such  a  confes- 
sion I  Impossible !  What  will  he  think 
of  me?  No!  no!  not  to-night.  Not 
here,  at  least  I' 

"  She  was  still  silent,  but  her  agitation 
evidently  increased ;  yet  not  more  than 
that  of  her  lover.  The  summons  of  the 
faithful  scout  was  again  repeated.  The 
circumstances  admitted  of  no  delay. 

"  *  Oh,  speak  to  me,  dearest  Flora. 
Surely  you  cannot  need  any  new  know- 
ledge of  what  I  am,  or  of  the  love  that 
I  bear  you.  Surely,  you  cannot  still 
give  faitb  to  these  wretched  slanders  of 
my  wretched  brother !' 

'"No I  no !'  she  eagerly  answered. 
'  I  believe  you  to  be  true,  Clarence,  and 
as  honourable  as  you  are  faithful.  But 
in  respect  to  what  you  plead,  Clarence, 
I  cannot  answer  now— not  here,  at  least. 
Let  me  leave  you  now !' 


"  •  Not  yet.  Flora  I    But  one  word.' 
"NotAere,  Clarence — not  hereP  with 
energy. 
** '  Tell  me  that  I  may  hope  I' 
'' '  I  can  tell  you  nothing  now,  Clar- 
ence—not a  word  here.' 

"  Her  lips  were  inflexible ;  but  if  ever 
band  yet  spoke  the  meaning  of  its  kin- 
dred heart,  then  did  the  soft,  shrinking 
hand  which  he  grasped  nervously  in  his 
own,  declare  the  meaning  of  hers.  It 
said,  '  hope  on — ^love  on  I'  as  plainly  as 
maiden  finger  ever  said  it  yet ;  and  this 
was  all — and,  perhaps,  enough,  as  a  first 
answer  to  a  young  beginner — which  she 
then  vouchsafed  him,  as  she  glided  into 
the  apartment.  In  the  next  moment  the 
faithful  Supple  Jack,  clearing  at  a  single 
bound,  the  height  from  the  terrace  to  the 
balcony,  in  which  the  interview  had  ta- 
ken place,  breathed  into  the  half  oblivi- 
ous senses  of  his  commander  the  hurried 
words — 

"  '  The  British  and  tories  are  upon  us, 
Clarence !  We  have  not  a  moment  to 
lose !' " 

There  is  great  delicacy  and  truth  to  life 
in  this  passage,  unless  we  are  very  much 
mistaken.  The  fluctuating  emotions  of  the 
high  spirited  young  lady  are  dravm  with 
rare  skill,  and  the  sketch  is  all  the  more 
impressive  from  its  simplicity  and  entire 
absence  of  clap  trap.  We  might  quo^  a 
score  of  similar  passages  displaying  the 
same  tender  and  chivalric  estimate  of  the 
female  character,  but  it  is  unnecessary. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  we  should  do  Mr.  Simms 
injustice — for  his  heroines  must  be  judg- 
ed of  from  a  consecutive  reading  of  their 
histories.  The  proportions  of  the  fine 
figures  are  only  partially  seen  in  chance 
extracts.  The  entire  outline  will  be  found 
eminently  worthy  of  admiration,  and  sug- 
gestive of  the  best  types  of  lofty  excel- 
lence, and  moral  beauty. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  Simms'  cap- 
tains, generals,  partisans,  lovers  and  he- 
roines— but  have  made  no  mention  of  a 
famous  epic  character  running  through 
the  series,  and  still  living  at  the  terminar- 
tion  of  the  last  page  of  the  last  volume, 
who  unites  in  his  single  person  some  of 
the  traits  of  all  the  personages  referred 
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to.  The  author's  admirers  need  scaroelj 
be  told  that  we  allude  to  Captain  Porgy : 
to  Porgy  the  courageous,  Porgj  the  eo- 
centrio,  Porgy  the  epitome  and  month- 
piece  of  sententious  wisdom,  unctnons 
humour,  and  the  philosophy  of  military 
adaptation  to  all  the  yicissitudes  of  human 
life!  To  speak  seriously,  we  doubt  if 
Mr.  Simms  in  any  other  charactor  which 
he  has  oyer  drawn,  has  reached  so  high  a 
point  of  originality,  and  creative  excel- 
lence. Captain  Porgy,  the  old  campaign- 
er, — the  lover  of  the  good  things  eatable, 
and  drinkable  of  this  world, — the  boon 
companion, — the  king  of  the  revel, — the 
preacher  of  pithy  homilies  which  he  care- 
fully avoids  carrying  out  into  praotio»— 
the  lover  of  ladies — ^the  uttorer  of  pro- 
fane oaths — the  laughing  and  melancholy 
philosopher  by  turns:  Captain  Porgy, 
who  is  all  this  and  much  more,  is  one  of 
the  most  admirably  conceived  and  clearly 
defined  creations  of  modem  literature. 
With  a  rare  tact  and  skill,  akin  to  that 
which  the  supreme  master  of  the  dram- 
atic art,  has  exhibited  with  such  affluent 
power  in  his  wonderful  conception  of 
FcUsiaff,  the  historian  of  Captain  Porgy 
and  his  achievments,  has  made  his  hero 
both  weak  and  strong — ^both  unworthy  of 
admiration,  and  strangely  attractive.  We 
cannot  respect  Captain  Porgy,  but  we 
are  compelled  to  love  him.  There  is  some- 
thing irresistibly  fascinating  about  the 
fat  soldier — ^his  utterances  possess  an  at- 
traction greater  than  that  of  the  wittiest 
and  most  brilliant  of  his  associates.  The 
strange  blending  of  pathos  and  humour  in 
in  all  his  discourse;  the  keen  worldly 
wisdom :  the  quick  eye  for  "  provant"  as 
says  Captain  Dalgetty;  the  ease  with 
which  he  passes  from  a  feast  to  a  foray, 
and  then  from  the  foray  where  many  a 
brave  fellow  has  bit  the  dust,  back  to  his 
feast  again — all  this  goes  to  make  np  a 
picture  of  strange  interest,  which  enlists 
all  the  sympathies  of  the  reader.  The 
worthy  Captain,  as  we  have  said,  is  a  sort 
of  epic  giant  He  will  not  be  killed  off. 
FaUtaffwaa  compelled  to  die  at  last,  but 
Porgy  flourishes  still  in  imperishable  vi- 
gor. His  historian  had  not  the  heart  to 
kill  the  fat  partisan.  Once  dead,  he  could 
never  be  reproduced :  and  we  learn  with 


real  delight  from  the  concluding  pages  of 
WooderafU  that  he  vrill  probably  appemr 
again.  "  Free  of  anxiel^,'^  says  the  his- 
torian, "  Porgy  resumed  his  ancient  spi- 
rit. The  piquancy  of  his  society  waa 
everywhere  acknowledged;  the  hnraonr 
of  our  Captain,  of  partisans,  was  irren»- 
tible.  ....  Thus  the  days  glided  by 
as  if  all  were  winged  with  sunshineu 
Thus  the  nighto  escaped  all  efforte  to  de- 
lay them,  too  brief  for  the  enjoyment 
which  they  brought.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  some  day  depict  these  happy  times, 
the  "Humors  of  Gleneberley,''  even  as 
they  were  well  remembered  thirty  years 
ago,  in  all  that  cluster  of  parishes  which 
lie  between  the  Ashley  and  the  Eastern 
margin  of  the  Savannah." 

It  is  in  this  work,  Wbod4sraft,  the  last 
of  the  series  so  far,  that  the  character  of 
Captain  Porgy  reaches  ito  highest  and 
most  origin al  development.  He  is  return- 
ing home  to  a  plundered  and  ruined  home- 
stead, from  which  he  has  been  absent 
throughout  the  long  years  of  the  war : — 
and  over  his  head  hangs  the  lowering 
cloud  of  an  overwhelming  weight  of  debt- 
He  finds  his  patrimony  waste  and  bare — 
on  all  sides  ruin  steres  him  in  the  face^- 
despair  awaito  to  seise  him — ^his  kind 
heart  is  borne  down  to  the  earth  by  reooL 
lections  of  the  past,  and  by  the  gloomy 
present.  For  a  time  he  yields  to  the  heavy 
pressure :  he,  the  soul  of  the  partisan  rev- 
els, the  invaluable  companion  by  Uie  camp 
fire— the  story  teller,  tiie  gay  comrade — 
the  man  of  wit  and  the  "  cause  of  wit  in 
others" — Porgy  is  for  the  moment  over- 
come. His  friend  Frampton  who  rides 
with  him  toward  his  dismounted  home- 
stead, respects  his  superior's  grief  and  is 
silent : 

"  Without  much  logic  or  knowledge — 
without  being  much  a  student  of  human 
nature — the  genial  temper  of  Frampton 
had  teught  him  to  conjecture  the  peculiar 
mood  which  now  troubled  the  partassn. 
Besides,  he  had  been  enlightened  measur- 
ably, that  day,  on  Uie  subject  of  Pdrgy's 
secret  cares,  by  the  long  conversation  be- 
tween them  which  has  been  already  re- 
ported, and,  through  which,  the  lienten^ 
ant  had  found  clews  to  the  captain's  na- 
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tnre  and  difficulties,  each- as  his  buoyant 
temper  had  never  before  suffered  bim  to 
betray.  That  the  latter  should  now  hesi- 
tate— now  that  he  was  almost  at  his  own 
threshold— did  not  greatly  surprise  the 
youth,  and  reawakened  all  his  sympathies 
for  his  chief.  He  might  well  linger  on 
the  route,  loath  to  approach  scenes  so 
precious  once,  so  full  of  dear  recollec- 
tions, but  now  so  full  of  gloomy  aspects 
and  discouraging  auguries.  From  Por- 
gy's  own  description,  there  could  be  no 
prospect  half  so  cheerless  as  that  of  the 
ancient  homestead  which  was  about  to  re- 
ceive him.  Memory  and  thought  might 
well  be  painfully  busy  in  his  mind.  The 
one  recalled  a  past  which  was  full  of  sun- 
shine and  promise.  The  other  reproach- 
ed him  with  a  profligacy  which  had  meas- 
urably cast  fortune  from  his  arms ;  and 
bitterly  rehearsed  the  recent  history,  in 
which  events  seemed  to  have  studiously 
aided  to  consummate  the  ruin  which  his 
own  erring  youth  bad  begun.' 


ff 


His  sad  anticipations  are  realized  ;  all 
is  desolate  and  dreary,  and  the  emotion  of 
the  brave  soldier  upon  entering  again  the 
chamber  which  reminds  him  of  his  mo- 
ther, is  extremely  touching.  It  is  one  of 
those  pictures  in  which  Mr.  Simms  proves 
himself  a  great  dramatist 

''Our  captain  of  partisans  entered  the 
chamber,  and  let  himself  down  upon  the 
pile  of  blankets  which  formed  his  couch. 
This  was  spread  before  the  fireplace,  and 
he  sat  with  his  feet  to  the  blaze.  He  had 
disencumbered  himself  of  his  coat  and 
small-clothes,  his  boots  and  stockings. 
His  sword  and  pistols  lay  beside  him,  his 
saddle,  over  which  one  of  the  blankets 
was  spread,  served  him  for  a  pillow.  But 
for  a  long  time  he  did  not  lie  down.  His 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  fire,  or  slowly 
wandered  around  the  almost  vacant  cham- 
ber. It  was  a  snug,  but  sufficiently  capa- 
cious apartment^  probably  eighteen  by 
twenty  feet.  The  walls  still  exhibited 
proof  of  a  degree  of  pride  and  state, 
which  declared  for  a  former  wealth  and 
taste,  such  as  were  strangely  inconsistent 
with  the  present  fortunes  of  the  possessor. 
The  panelling  of  wood  over  the  fireplace 


still  showed  traces  of  two  landscape  paint- 
ings in  oil,  done  upon  the  panels  with  no 
inconsiderable  art.  The  framework  around 
them  consisted  of  heavy  carved  work,  and 
the  pillars  of  the  mantel-piece  were  rich* 
ly  ornamented  with  carvings  in  similar 
style.  About  the  room  still  hung  the 
dingy  and  shattered  frames  of  pictures, 
probably  portraits,  from  which  the  canvass 
had  been  cut  out.  It  had  probably  been 
found  useful  for  the  meanest  purposes, 
and  had  been  appropriated,  with  all  other 
moveables  of  any  value,  by  the  maraud- 
ing British  and  tories.  The  glass  was 
destroyed  in  the  sashes  of  all  the  win- 
dows. The  shutters  were  mostly  torn 
from  the  hinges  and  carried  off,  probably 
destroyed  for  firewood.  One  of  the  planks 
of  the  floor  had  been  taken  up,  and  lay 
beside  the  opening,  very  much  hewed  and 
mangled  by  the  axe.  The  fragments  of 
an  ancient  mahogany  bedstead  lay  piled 
up  in  one  corner,  but  it  was  evidently  no 
longer  available  for  use.  It  had  been 
that  on  which  Porgy  had  slept  when  a 
child :  it  was  the  bedstead  of  his  mother. 
A  bit  of  green  cord  still  depended  from 
a  nail  against  the  opposite  wall.  It  had 
sustained  the  picture  of  his  mother ;  that 
portrait  of  a  fair  young  woman,  taken 
when  she  was  yet  unmarried,  whose 
sweet  smiling  features,  in  the  active  ex- 
ercise of  memory  and  fancy,  seemed  still 
to  be  looking  down  upon  him. 

"Porgy  knew  not  that  the  big  tears 
were  gathering  slowly  in  his  eyes,  and 
gradually  stealing  down  upon  his  cheeks. 
He  had  reached  his  home,  but  it  was  a 
home  no  longer.  The  home  is  made  by 
the  hopes  which  it  generates,  and  he  had 
survived  all  those,  of  whatever  sort,  which 
came  with  youth  and  childhood.  The 
prospect  before  him  was  one  of  unmixed 
desolation.  How  was  he  to  redeem  the 
mortgaged  acres  of  his  domain?  How 
was  he  to  retain  the  poor  remains  of  a 
once  ample  fortune  ?  What  were  his  own 
resources  for  this  task  7  What  were  left 
for  him  to  do,  and  where  was  the  agency, 
external  to  himself,  by  which  to  effect  the 
difficult  achievement.  The  embarrassing 
straits  of  his  condition  had  made  them- 
selves apparent  to  him,  most  fully,  on  the 
moment  of  his  return.    But  for  the  an- 
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expected  events  of  the  day,  and  the  gen- 
erosity of  Mrs.  Everleth,  he  must  have 
gone,  himself,  supperless  to  sleep,  and 
witnessed  the  privations,  in  extreme,  of 
his  followers  and  slaves. 

"  And  the  relief  was  temporary  only. 
He  mast  provide  for  these  hereafter ;  and 
how  7  By  incurring  new  embarrassments 
and  obligations ;  by  adding  to  the  weight 
of  former  bonds  and  responsibilities  ;  by 
endeavoring  to  establish  a  credit  without 
being  able  to  offer  new  securities.  Was 
it  probable  that  he  could  do  this,  in  the 
unsettled  condition  of  the  colony  ?  And 
what  securities  could  he  offer  to  the  cred- 
itor 7  His  lands  were  mortgaged  to  an 
amount  five  times  their  present  value.  A 
foreclose  of  mortgage  at  the  present  junc- 
ture would  not  only  sweep  them  away, 
but  take  his  negroes  also,  and  still  leave 
him  a  debtor  beyond  all  means  of  pay- 
ment. Even  if  time  were  allowed  him, 
could  he  hope,  criminally  ignorant  as  he 
was  of  all  the  arts  requisite  to  the  good 
planter,  to  recover  himself  and  renovate 
his  fortunes  7  These  were  the  subjects  of 
his  meditations,  and,  chewing  the  bitter 
cud  of  thought  and  memory,  his  heart 
almost  failed  him. 

'*  He  stretched  himself  out  upon  his 
blankets  almost  reproaching  the  merciful 
fate  which  had  saved  him  from  the  bullet 
or  bayonet  of  the  enemy.  His  despon- 
dency for  awhile,  increased  with  his  med- 
itation, until  he  felt  that  it  would  not  be 
difficult  that  very  hour  to  die.  To  die, 
was  to  esoape  the  cares,  the  troubles  and 
the  humiliatians  to  which  he  felt  himself 
unequal,  and  which  he  now  felt  to  be  in- 
evitable from  life,  with  such  a  proepect 
as  now  grew  up,  dark  and  distinct,  before 
his  mind.  He  would  have  found  it  at 
once  easy  and  grateful  to  be  roused  that 
moment  with  the  call  to  battle.  He  would 
have  rejoiced  to  find  a  full  finish  to  bis 
cares,  in  a  desperate  onset,  at  the  head  of 
his  corps  of  partisans.  '  But  the  wars 
were  all  over,'  and  this  refuge  was  denied 
him." 

The  elastic  spirit  of  the  partisan  soon 
relieves  him  from  these  melancholy  fore- 
bodinge,  however,  and  we  present  two 
^MAimena  of  his  humour  whidi  are  atrons* 


ly  characteristic.  The  first  is  his 
ing  to  Tom,  his  old  camp  follower,  not  to 
let  himself  be  taken  by  the  myrmidons 
of  the  sheriff: 

" '  Tom !  sooner  than  have  joa  taken 
off  by  these  vermin,  I  will  shoot  yoo  I' 

"*Me!  shoot  me  I  me,  Torn!  Shoot 
me,  maussa  I' 

'*'Yes,  Tom!  you  shall  nerer  leavo 
me.  I  will  put  a  brace  of  bullets  through 
your  abdomen,  Tom,  sooner  than  lose 
you !  But,  it  may  be,  that  I  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity.  They  may  take 
advantage  of  my  absence — they  m&y 
steal  you  away — coming  on  yon  by  sur- 
prise. If  they  should  do  so,  Tom,  I  rely 
upon  you  to  put  yourself  to  death,  sooner 
than  abandon  me  and  become  the  slave 
of  another.  Kill  yourself,  Tom,  rather 
than  let  them  carry  you  off.  Put  your 
knife  into  your  ribs,  anywhere,  three 
inches  deep,  and  you  will  effectually  baf- 
fle the  blood-hounds !' 

**'Wha\  me,  maussa!  kill  mese'f !  Me, 
Tom !  'Tick  knife  free  inch  in  me  rib, 
and  dead !  Nebber,  in  dis  worl'  florid  | 
maussa !  I  no  want  for  dead !  I  always 
good  for  cook !  I  good  for  fight — ^good 
for  heap  o'  t'ing  in  dis  life !  No  good 
'nough  for  dead,  maussa  I  No  want  for 
dead  so  lung  as  der's  plenty  ob  bile,  and 
brile,  and  bake,  and  fry,  for  go  sleep 
'pon.  Don't  talk  ob  sich  t^ing,  maussa, 
jis'  now,  when  de  time  is  'mos'  [almost] 
come  for  me  eat  supper  I' 

"'  Tom !'  exclaimed  the  captain  of  par- 
tisans, laying  down  his  knife  and  fork, 
and  looking  solemnly  and  sternly  at  the 
negro—*  I  thought  you  were  more  of  a 
man — that  you  had  more  affection  for 
me.  Is  it  possible  that  you  could  wish  to 
live,  if  separated  from  me  7  Impossible, 
Tom  I  I  will  never  believe  it.  No,  boy, 
you  shall  never  leave  me.  We  shall 
never  part.  You  shall  be  my  cook,  after 
death,  in  future  worlds,  even  as  you  are 
here.  Should  you  suffer  yourself  to  sur- 
vive  me,  Tom — should  you  be  so  hard- 
hearted— I  will  haunt  you  at  meal-time 
always.  Breakfast,  dinner,  sapper— at 
every  meal — ^you  shall  hear  my  Toioe.  I 
will  ait  before  you  aa  aoon  aa  the  broil  is 
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ready,  akid  you   shall  always  help  me 
fiiatr 

**  The  negro  looked  aghast.  Porgy  nod- 
ded his  head  solemnly. 

"'Remember!  It  shall  be  as  I  haye 
said.  If  you  are  not  prepared  to  bury 
yourself  in  the  same  grave  with  me  when 
I  die,  I  shall  be  with  you  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  flesh ;  and  I  shall  make  you  cook  for 
me  as  now.  At  breakfast  you  will  hear 
me  call  out  for  hams  and  eggs,  or  a  steak ; 
at  dinner,  perhaps,  for  a  terrapin  stew ; 
at  supper,  Tom — when  all  is  dark  and 
dreary,  and  there  is  nobody  but  yourself 
beside  the  fire^I  shall  cry  out,  at  your 
elbow, '  My  coffee,  Tom  I'  in  a  voice  that 
shall  shake  the  very  house  T  " 

The  other  specimen  of  the  Captain's 
humour  is  his  capture  and  entertainment 
of  the  sheriff  who  had  come  to  capture 
him.  Begging  that  gentleman's  pardon 
for  the  rudeness  of  his  followers,  and  de- 
claring that  he  had  suspected  for  a  mo* 
ment  that  he  really  wets  the  sheriff,  he 
marshalls  him  to  the  dinner  table : 

"  When  the  dishes  were  uncovered,  it 
was  with  increasing  surprise  that  the 
sheriff  beheld  one,  within  reach  of  Porgy, 
containing  a  pair  of  highly-polished  pis- 
tols. He  attempted  something  of  a  jest 
when  he  saw  them. 

*' '  Really,  captain,  you  can  not  design 
that  dish  for  the  digestion  of  any  visi- 
ter.' 

**  *  The  digestion  must  depend  upon 
himself,"  was  the  cool  reply ;  '  but  there 
are  parties,  who  might  sometimes  intrude 
upon  me,  for  whose  special  feeding  they 
are  provided.' 

*'  *  What  I  the  sheriff,  eh  ?'  with  a  faint 
chuckle. 

*' '  Exactly  I  Shall  I  help  you  to  soup, 
oolonel  V 

"  *  If  you  please.' 

" « Bouill6  ?' 

«'*Thaiikyou--a  little.' 

***TouwiU  find  it  more  manageable 
Hian  bullet.' 

"  <  Yes,  indeed  I' 

'*  <  Try  a  little  of  that  Madeira  with 
your  Bonp.    It  improyefl  it  wonderfully 


to  my  taste.  Tom !' — tasting — *  you  have 
not  put  quite  enough  salt  in  your  soup  I' 
"  *  Why  say  so  ?  Enty  I  know  ?  Tas'e 
'em  'gen,  maussa !  I  'speck  you  fin'  salt 
'noogh  in  'em  next  time.  Heh  1  £f  I 
ain't  know,  by  dis  time,  how  for  salt  de 
soup,  I  t'row  'way  heap  of  my  life  for 
not'ing.' 

"  *  Hear  the  rascal.  He  knows  that  he 
doesn't  belong  to  me,  or  he  would  never 
be  BO  impudent.  How  are  negroes  sell- 
ing now,  colonel?  I  got  a  hundred 
guineas  for  that  fellow.' 

" '  Tou  were  well  paid,  captain.  At 
his  time  of  life,  unless  a  fellow  had  some 
rare  qualities,  he  could  scarcely  command 
more  than  half  that  money.' 

" '  Tom  has  rare  qualities.  He  can 
cook  a  good  dinner ;  can  make  and  season 
soup  to  perfection,  and  would  have  done 
so  to-day — would  certainly  never  have 
throvni  in  too  little  salt — but  that  he 
heard  some  talk  of  the  sheriff,  and  in  his 
agitation  and  the  hurry  with  which  he 
armed  himself  with  his  favourite  wea- 
pons— see  the  knife  and  the  hatchet — he 
has  been  careless  with  his  salt — has  prob- 
ably spilt  half  of  that  in  the  fire  which 
he  intended  for  the  soup.  How  does  it 
taste  to  you,  colonel  ?' 

*' '  Right,  sir ;  very  good  soup,  and 
well  seasoned.  I  should  say  that  your 
oook  has  salted  it  sufficiently.' 

" '  T'ank  you,  sah,'  quoth  Tom.  *  I 
mos'  bin  'fear'd  I  spill  some  ob  de  salt, 
when  I  yer  'bout  dem  warmint,  de  sheriff: 
but  ef  you  tas'e  'em,  da's  'nough.  Salt 
mus'nt  be  too  sharp  in  soup  for  he  good 
seas'ning.' " 

«        «        «        »         «        «        * 

"  The  sheriff  noted  the  man's  air  and 
manner,  and  was  impressed  accordingly. 
The  conduct  of  Lance  Frampton,  who 
was  singularly  quiet,  was  yet  of  a  sort  to 
fix  his  attention.  In  this  young  man  he 
beheld  a  fixed  confidence  in  his  superior, 
and  a  readiness  to  obey  orders,  which 
showed  that,  at  a  wink,  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  act,  and  without  any  regard  to 
responsibilities.  After  awhile  the  wine 
began  to  circulate,  though  the  sergeant 
still  confined  himself  to  the  Jamaica. 
St^  when,  at  the  snmmoDs  of  the  cap- 
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tain,  be  empUed  hU  glaM  of  Madeira,  he 
was  sore  to  swallow  a  good  mouthful  of 
the  rum  after  it,  as  if  to  prevent  any 
evil  consequences  from  the  more  aristo- 
cratic liquor.  The  dishes  were  cleared 
away,  and  Tom  gave  the  party  a  rioe- 
pndding,  which  was  voted  good  on  all 
hands.  Its  removal  was  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  raisins,  ground-nuts, 
{peanuU  ot  pindarSj)  and  black  walnuts. 
Over  the  wine  and  walnuts,  the  chat 
grew  more  and  more  lively.  It  passed 
from  topic  to  topic ;  the  town  and  coun- 
try ;  the  camp  and  court ;  civil  life  and 
that  of  the  soldier ;  but  there  was  one 
lurking  trouble  in  the  mind  of  the  sheriff 
which  invariably  brought  him  back  to  the 
peculiar  condition  in  which  he  found  the 
household. 

'<  *  Really,  captain,'  said  he,  'I  find  it 
impossible  to  realize  the  assurance  that 
you  make  me,  that  you  are  all  armed  and 
equipped  here  to  resist  the  operations  of 
the  law.' 

« '  Indeed !'  said  Porgy,  looking  grave. 
'  You  find  it  difficult  to  understand,  and 
why  7  Is  it  strange  that  I  should  be  un- 
willing to  surrender  all  my  possessions, 
at  the  first  demand,  and  wiUiout  a  strug- 
gle?' 

"  *  But  you  could  scarcely  expect  to  make 
resistance  to  the  lavrs  of  the  land.  The 
sheriff  is  armed  with  a  sovereign  power 
for  the  time.  How  would  you  hope  to 
hold  out  against  him  T' 

"  *  You  mean  to  say  that  he  would 
overwhelm  me  with  the  pane  comiiatutP 

" '  Ay,  and  if  need,  call  out  the  mili- 
tary T 

'* '  To  be  sure  he  may,  and  certainly 
there  is  a  power  to  which  my  own  must 
succumb.  What  then  7  If  I  am  to  yield 
up  all  the  goods  of  life,  why  not  life  also/ 
What  is  life  to  me  7  You  know  my  tastes 
and  habits.  You  know  how  I  have  lived 
and  how  I  still  live.  Some  men  will  tell 
you  that  I  am  a  glutton,  others,  that  I 
imbue  my  appetites  equally  with  my 
taste  and  philosophies ;  all  agree  that  I 
am,  essentially,  a  good  deal  of  an  animal 
— that  I  was  profligate  in  youth  that  I 
might  enjoy  life,  and  that  in  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  I  find  life  itself.  I 
won't  deny  the  charge.    Be  it  so«    Am  I 


to  survive  the  good  things,  and  yet  cherish 
the  life  7  Wlierefore  7  What  does  Shj- 
lock  say — ^whom,  by-the-way,  I  take  to 
be  a  very  shrewd  and  sensible  fellow,  and 
a  greatly  ill-used  rascal — 

-*  You  take  my  life 


When  jou  do  take  the  means  whereby  I 
live !' 

An^,  when  I  have  perilled  my  lifo  a 
thousand  times  for  the  benefit  of  other 
people's  goods,  shall  I  not  venture  it  for 
the  protection  of  my  ovrn  7' 

"  *  But,  my  dear  captun,  there  is  a  ma- 
terial difference  between  doing  a  thing 
with  the  sanction  of  the  law,  and  in  defi* 
anoe  of  it' 

"  *  None  to  me  1  Don't  yon  see,  my 
dear  colonel,  that  I  am  prepared  to  sacri- 
fice my  life  vnth  my  property,  and  that 
law  can  in  no  way,  exact  a  higher  forfeit? 
Bntd — n  the  law!  We've  had  enough 
of  it  for  the  present  Fill  up  your  glass. 
You  will  find  that  Madeira  fine.  It  is 
from  an  ancient  cellar !' 

"•Thank  youl  [Fills.]  Well,  my 
dear  captain,  suffer  me  to  hope  for  yon 
an  escape  from  the  clutches  of  the  law 
by  legitimate  means !' 

"  '  I'm  obliged  to  you,  my  dear  colonel ; 
but  we  army  men  don't  care  much  about 
the  means,  so  that  we  effect  the  escape. 
I  am  for  stratagem  or  fight^  sap  or  storm, 
just  as  the  best  policy  councils.  Life, 
after  all,  is  a  constant  warfare.  Bogues 
are  only  enemies  in  lambskins,  or  ermine. 
They  do  not  care  to  cut  my  throat  so  long 
as  I  have  a  purse  to  cut ;  they  will  not 
care  to  drive  me  to  desperation,  so  long 
as  it  is  profitable  to  them  that  I  should 
live.  I  know  them  1  I  defy  them  1  I  can 
die  without  a  grunt  to-morrow.  I  have 
neither  wife,  nor  child,  nor  mother,  nor 
sister,  to  deplore  my  fate,  or  to  profit  by 
my  departure.  I  am,  with  the  exception 
of  these  two  faithful  comrades  of  mine^ 
utterly  alone  in  the  world.  They  shall 
live  with  me  while  I  live.  They  would 
die  for  me  to-morrow.  Were  a  man  but 
to  lift  a  finger  against  me,  to. assail  my 
life,  or  my  meanest  fortunes,  they  would 
be  into  him  with  bullet  and  bayonet^  and 
need  not  a  signal  from  me.' 
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"  *  That's  a  righteous  truth,  by  the  Ho- 
llies !'  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  with  his 
one  fist  thundering  down  upon  the  table. 
The  lieutenant's  eyes  brightened  keenly, 
and  he  looked  to  the  captain,  but  he  said 
nothing. 

'* '  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  true  and 
faithful  friends,  captain,'  said  the  sheriff; 
'  but  suppose  now,  only  suppose,  I  say, 
the  sheriff  was  suddenly  to  appear  among 
yon,  just  as  I  am  here  now,  and  were 
to—' 

"  He  was  stopped  I  Stopped  in  an  in- 
stant, as  by  a  thunderbolt,  by  the  prompt 
reply  and  action  of  Porgy. 

"'Suppose  the  sheriff  in  you!  Ha! 
suppose  the  rest  for  yourself.    See  !' 

"And  with  the  wild,  but  determined 
look  and  action  of  a  desperate  man,  he 
seized  both  pistols  lying  in  the  dish  be- 
fore him,  stood  up,  reached  as  far  over 
the  table  as  be  could,  and  covered  the 
figure  of  the  amiable,  but  indiscreet 
sheriff  with  both  muzzles,  cocking  the 
weapons  as  he  did  so.  The  sheriff  in- 
voluntarily dodged  and  threw  up  his 
hands.  At  tho  same  instant,  and  as 
soon  as  the  purpose  of  the  superior  had 
been  understood  by  Millhouse  and  the 
lieutenant,  they  were  both  upon  their 
feet — the  sergeant  swinging  his  sabre 
over  the  head  of  the  supposed  offender ; 
while  Frampton,  more  silent,  but  quite 
as  decided,  while  he  swung  his  sword 
aloft  with  one  hand,  grasped  with  the 
(Hher  the  well-powdered  shock  of  the 
sheriff,  in  an  attitude  very  like  that  which 
we  see  employed  by  the  ferocious  Blue 
Beard  in  the  opera,  when  the  poor  wife 
is  tremblingly  crying  out  for  her  brother. 
Here  was  an  unpremeditated  coup  de 
theatre  !  Two  swords  crossed  in  air  above 
the  victim — two  pistoh,  with  each  broad 
muzzle  almost  jammed  against  his  own ; 
every  eye  savagely  fixed  upon  him,  and 
all  parties  seeming  to  await  only  the 
farther  word  of  provocation  from  his 
lips.  Nothing  had  been  more  instanta- 
neous. The  subordinates  were  machines, 
to  whom  Porgy  furnished  all  the  impulse. 
Their  action  followed  his  will,  as  soon  as 
it  was  expressed.  There  was  no  question- 
ing it,  and  the  amiable  sheriff  was  so 
much  paralyzed  by  the  display,  that  it 


was  only  with  much  effort  that  he  could 
cry  out — *But,  my  dear  captain,  don't 
suppose  me  the  enemy — the  assailant — 
the  d d  sheriff  or  any  of  his  myrmi- 
dons.' 

" '  By  no  means,  colonel ;  but  you  sup- 
posed a  case  in  order  to  see  whether,  and 
bow,  we  were  prepared  for  it;  and  it 
was  essential  that  you  should  have  a  pro- 
per demonstration.  Yon  have  seen ;  be 
easy;  fill  up  your  glass,  my  dear  sir, 
and  for^ve  my  merry  men  here  for  the 
earnestness  with  which  they  performed 
their  parts.  They  had  no  reason,  indeed, 
to  suppose  that  I  was  not  serious.  Tou 
see  what  chance  a  bonchfide  sheriff  would 
stand,  if  he  aimed  at  any  showing  here  I' " 

We  are  aware  that  in  attempting  to 
exhibit  the  graces  and  humours  of  captain 
Porgy  through  these  brief  extracts,  we 
afford  a  most  inadequate  idea  of  that 
worthy's  various  excellences  and  attrac- 
tions. The  reader  must  refer  to  the  book 
itself.  We  promise  him  an  amount  of 
mingled  pathos  and  fun,  which  he  will 
search  long  for  elsewhere  without  finding 
it.  There  is  indeed  a  peculiar  and  inde- 
scribable something  about  the  entire  pic- 
ture which  must  charm  every  lover 
of  genuine  humour — that  sympathetic 
quality  of  the  heart  which  like  a  touch 
of  nature,  "  makes  the  whole  world  kin," 
and  is  as  different  from  mere  comic  con- 
tortions of  the  visage,  or  witty  discourse, 
as  light  is  from  darkness.  We  shall  not 
further  dwell  upon  «ur  favourite,  or  his 
fortunes.  We  grow  garrulous  and  must 
pause.  We  are  glad  to  reflect,  however, 
in  leaving  the  good  partisan,  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  fighting  off  the  sheriff — has 
cleared  his  property  of  debt — that  he 
reigns  on  his  patrimonial  acres  the  admi- 
ration and  delight  of  all  around  him. 
We  would  go  a  hundred  miles  to  dine 
with  him — and  shall  await  with  impa- 
tience that  further  chronicle  of  his  wit 
and  wisdom  which  is  promised  us,  under 
the  title  of  the  "Humours  of  Glen 
Eberley." 

In  concluding  our  brief  and  hurried 
notice  of  the  characteristics  of  Mr. 
Stmms'  genius,  we  feel  that  we  have  done 
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him  great  injastice  in  omitting  all  men- 
tion eTen,  of  his  other  productions,  and 
especially  of  his  poems.  It  was  impossi- 
ble, however,  in  a  single  article,  to  speak 
of  these  latter  as  we  should  desire  to  do. 
The  reach  of  imagination,  carious  fancy, 
and  metaphysical  depth  of  many  of  these 
poems,  rendered  it  unadvisable  to  prevent 
a  hurried  view  of  them  here.  We  shall 
only  say  that  "  Norman  Maurice"  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  most  vigorous  and  admi- 
rable tragedy  ever  prodaced  in  America; 
and  that  the  other  poems  contained  in 
the  two  volumes  of  the  author's  collected 
verses,  are,  many  of  them,  of  great  vi- 
gour and  beauty.  We  should  like  to 
speak,  in  addition  of  many  more  works 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Simms,  of  his  Castle 
Dismal,  Richard  Hurdis,  Yemassee,  Gol- 
den Christmas,  and  others  which  rise  in 
our  memories,  like  so  many  bright  and 
familiar  pictures — but  our  sketch  has 
already  extended  too  far. 

The  gentleman  whose  literary  claims 
upon  the  country  at  large,  and  especially 
on  the  Southern  land,  we  have  thus  im- 
perfectly and  most  awkwardly  urged,  is 
one  of  those  examples  of  excellence  and 
honourable  distinction  legitimately  won, 
which  should  be  held  up  before  the  eyes 
of  the  coming  generation.  Mr.  Simms 
has  pursued  his  literary  calling  with  sin- 
gleness of  aim  and  honest  enthusiasm. 
He  has  loved  it — ^and  it  has  rewarded  his 


devotion.  Always  industrious,  indeed 
scarcely  able  to  remain  inactive  for  a  mo- 
ment, he  has  prodaced  in  almost  every 
department  of  literature  something  admi- 
rable, and  stamped  with  the  impress  of 
his  genius.  He  has  written  a  history  of 
Sfouth  Carolina,  a  great  number  of  biog- 
raphies, many  pamphlets,  and  occasional 
works  upon  miscellaneous  subjects ;  and 
has  been  a  constant  contributor  in  many 
forms  to  the  leading  periodicals  of  hia 
epoch.  His  defence  of  the  part  taken 
by  the  South  in  the  Revolution  was  mas- 
terly, exhaustive  and  conclusive.  As 
editor  of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review 
for  a  series  of  years,  he  was  the  cham- 
pion and  vigilant  sentinel  of  the  rights  of 
the  South — and  to  that  cause  be  is  pre- 
pared to  devote  his  life.  The  result  of 
this  long  and  honourable  career,  nn- 
stained  by  a  single  blot,  has  been  emi- 
nently indicative  of  the  fact  that  virtue 
and  high  principle  never  fail  to  reap  their 
reward.  Mr.  Simms  occupies  a  position 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Southern  people  which 
is  most  enviable.  The  chivalrio  gentle- 
man— the  accomplished  scholar — the  un- 
tiring defender  of  the  South,  and  all  its 
rights  and  interests — he  is  everywhere 
recognized  as  one  of  our  most  worthy 
citizens,  and  distingaished  omaments- 
We  trust  he  may  live  many  years  longer, 
in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  honoars 
which  he  has  deservedly  secured. 


<•  ■  • » 
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I  am  dying  for  love  of  your  beauty — 

I  kneel  and  adore  you,  my  sweet ; 
I  envy  the  ground  you  walk  on, 

The  touch  of  your  delicate  feet ! 
I  eball  die  if  you  do  not  look  kindly — 

I  tremble  before  you  and  moan ; 
Tour  lowliest  vassal  beseeches 

A  smile,  at  the  foot  of  the  throne! 

I  thought  that  you  loved  me  ?  You  do  not? 

Well,  women  are  curious  things  1 
Don't  be  angry — ^how  charming  your  hand  is ; 

What  exquisite  bracelets  and  rings  1 
How  prettily  braided  your  hair  is  1 

You  pout,  bat  why  can't  we  be  friends  1 
You  won't  be?    Well,  madam,  good  morning, 

I  loved  you,  but  everything  ends  I 
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Affairs  of  the  2\st  Century, 


LETTER  XIII. 

fROM  MISS  JANS  DBLAWARB  PE7T0N, 

Presently  at  Washington, 

TO  XIS8  HART  TIBERIN  BOONS, 

Rassdas,  Oregon^ 

Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
Feb.  — ,  A.  D.,  2029.     j 

Mr  DsAR  Mart: 

I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  my  last 
letter  may  have  been  dull  and  tiresome, 
^hich  would  be  a  great  mistake  in 
writing  for  the  amusement  as  well 
as  information  of  another.  I  fear  you 
may  have  thought  my  history  of  the 
building  of  the  Capitol,  occupying  in 
all  a  period  of  about  two  centuries 
had  nothing  to  do  with  its  present  state, 
uses  and  appearance,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  dispensed  with  altogether. 
If  so  I  shall  be  sorry,  for  I  meant  to  in- 
terweave the  history  of  the  building  with 
its  description  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
it  an  interest  and  connection,  which  it 
might  else  have  wanted :  and  if,  in  so 
doing,  I  have  made  myself  tiresome  and 
prosy,  I  have  only  fallen  into  one  fault 
'for  the  sake  of  avoiding  another.  In 
truth,  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  be 
either  informed  or  interested  with  mere 
details  were  they  ever  so  minute  or  so 
true.  I  remembered  in  our  former  con- 
versations about  descriptive  writing,  we 
equally  recognized  the  strong  power  and 
the  necessity  of  association  in  enliven- 
ing and  bringing  out  such  imagery. 
By  aid  of  dimension  and  colour  merely, 
we  make  no  impression — have  no  hold 
either  on  the  fancy  or  the  heart.  The 
ivied  ruin  claims  our  attention  by  its 
memories.  An  Indian  gazing  on  the 
fairest  picture  of  the  rnins  of  the  Par- 
thenon would  be  unmoved,  but  show 
him  a  lovely  landscape,  or  a  water-fall, 
and  his  heart  and  imagination  would 
both  be  touched.  The  palace  and  the 
senate-house  require  a  dominion  and  a 


history.  Even  the  solemn  temple  must 
have  a  worship  belonging  to  it,  else  col- 
onnade and  spire,  buttress  and  battlement 
are  painted  for  us  in  vain.  It  is  for  lack 
of  this  charm  of  association  that  so  many 
narrators  become  vapid  and  obscure,  nor 
does  its  use  even  in  large  measure  im- 
pair or  distort  the  accuracy  of  delinea- 
atiMi.  It  is  merely  the  mordaont,  which 
bites  the  pattern  into  the  memory.  This 
is  the  ingredient  from  which  is  distilled 
the  spell  of  the  poet — the  vis  vivida 
which  imprints  and  perpetuates  his  crea- 
tions. 

There  are  two  descriptions  in  our  lan- 
guage, one  in  the  lightest  of  verse ; — the 
ballad  epic  of  Scott:  and  the  other  in 
the  heaviest: — the  sounding  and  im- 
passioned measure  of  Byron,  where  the 
associations  are  so  similar,  so  differently 
applied,  and  withal,  so  powerful  as  to 
present  good  examples  of  poetic  skill.  I 
allude  to  the  Melrose  Abbey  of  the  Lay 
and  the  Coliseum  of  Manfred.  In  these 
fine  verses  which  dwell  forever  in  the 
memory,  how  strongly  is  the  spell  I  have 
spoken  of  felt?  How  many  descriptions 
might  one  have  read  of  these  mighty 
ruins,  by  guide-book  tourists,  giving  di- 
mension of  nave,  transept,  cloister,  arch 
and  tower :  how  many  pictures,  printe 
or  paintings  in  the  highest  style  of  art 
might  we  have  looked  at  and  studied: 
nay,  how  many  times  might  we  have 
wandered  about  and  contemplated  the 
ruins  themselves  in  our  proper  persons, 
before  they  became  fixed  as  they  are  by 
the  magic  of  the  verse — 

"  When  the   broken  arches   are  black  in 

night, 
And  the  shaAed  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress  alternately 
Seemed  formed  of  ebon  and  ivory — 
When  silver  traces  the  imagery 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and 

to  die; 
When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave 
And  the  owlet  hoots  o*er  the  dead  man's 


grave. 
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The  other — the  description  of  the  Gla- 
diator's Bloody  Circus,  looms  out  grand 
and  gloomy  from  the  thickening  associa- 
tions ^rhich  the  rapt  poet  has  thrown 
around  it.  There  is  between  the  two 
pictures  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  ac- 
cidents chosen,  though  in  the  one  they 
become  soft,  sad  and  holy;  and  in  the 
other  stern,  gloomy  and  despairing — 

"The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken 

arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the 

stars 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin  :  from  afar 
The  watch-dog  bayed  beyond  the  Tiber: 

and 
More   near  from  out  the   Caesar's   palace 

came 
The  owl's  long  cry,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind.'* 

The  spell  in  the  one  case  is  like  a  re- 
quiem ;  in  the  other  the  despairing  wail 
of  eternal  death. 

By  the  way,  yon  will  find  moonlight 
grand,  solemn  moonlight,  a  very  trying 
menstruum  to  apply  to  any  kind  of  ar- 
chitecture except  the  Gothic,  unless  in- 
deed the  object  examined  be  in  ruins. 
In  plain,  straight-lined  and  perfect  edi- 
fices the  lights  and  shadows  in  moonlight 
become  so  harsh  and  solid  as  to  make  in- 
terferences and  displacements  that  offend 
by  their  directness.  Thus  the  portico  of 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol,  seen  by  the 
light  of  a  full  moon,  with  the  shadows  of 
thecolumnsand  statues  thrown  back  upon 
the  walls,  puts  one  in  mind  of  a  deranged 
cariosity  shop.  I  do  not,  for  my  own 
part,  think  that  statues  should  ever  be 
placed  near  a  colonnade.  It  produces 
disagreement  without  contrast,  which  is 
the  most  offensive  of  all  faults. 

3ut  let  us  finish  the  chateau — the 
North  and  South  Capitols,  which  are 
wings  to  the  part  I  have  already  been  so 
long  describing,  are  similar  in  the  exte- 
rior, and  built  of  dark  grey  or  rather 
reddish  granite.  The  foundations  were 
laid  about  the  middle  of  the  20th  centu- 
ry. These  wings  are  six  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
high,  below  the  towers.     The  style  of 


architecture  is  what  has  since  been  called 
American,  and  in  the  interior  arrange- 
ment, the  mode  of  lighting  and  ventilar 
ting,  as  also  in  the  deoorations,  was  in 
most  respects  original  at  the  time  of  its 
construction.  The  main  line  of  each 
wing  is  crossed  in  the  middle  of  its 
length  by  a  spacious  transept,  throagh 
which  are  the  principal  and  state  en- 
trances to  the  building.  The  transepts 
project  beyond  the  front,  and  are  entered 
through  a  lofty  arched  portal,  over  which 
rises  a  square  tower  ascending  about 
twenty  feet  above  the  roof.  The  eastern 
and  western  ends  of  the  wings  are  ter^ 
minated  also  by  square  projecting  towers. 
The  eastern  end  of  the  north  wing  is  but- 
rounded  by  an  open  balcony  on  the  level 
of  the  raised  platform  in  the  hall  of  the 
Constitution,  above  which  rises  a  light 
dome  nearly  of  the  style  of  the  Santa 
Croce*  The  east  end  of  the  sonthera 
wing  has  a  similar  arrangement.  It  con- 
tains the  chapel,  and  is  surmounted  by  a 
tall,  dark  spire,  not  round  but  pyromidi- 
cal,  with  an  oblong  base. 

The  lower  part  or  basement  of  both 
north  and  south  wings  is  of  massive  ma- 
sonry with  i^lain  buttresses,  and  low 
arched  doors  and  windows  shaped  en 
fleur  de  lis — above  this  and  bounded  by 
a  broad  plat-band  rest  the  columns  of  the 
peristyle  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  trausept  and  projections  at  tlie  east 
and  west  ends,  surround  the  whole  build- 
ing. On  the  north  and  south  outward 
fronts  the  colonnade  projects  four  times 
the  diameter  of  the  shad  from  the  walls. 
The  columns  are  fluted  and  seventy-five 
feet  in  heighth.  Their  capitals  are 
formed  by  four  closed  eagles,  the  beaks 
serving  for  volutes ;  the  wings  touchinf^ 
and  the  feet  being  covered  by  a  fillet  of 
grotesque  foliage.  Light  is  admitted  into 
the  two  lower  stories  by  a  series  of  rich- 
ly decorated  windows  which  omomeat 
the  exterior  without  breaking  it  into  reo- 
tilineal  compartments.  The  upper  storios 
and  principal  rooms  are  lighted  from  the 
roof  and  from  the  interior.  In  no  pari 
of  the  edifice  has  the  skill  and  taste  of 
the  architect  been  more  successful  than 
in  the  graceful  combinations  by  which 
be  has  relieved  the  whole  facade  from 
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the  straight-lined  and  chequered  di- 
yisions  which  are  produced  by  a  long 
Beries  of  square  windows.  No  depart- 
ment of  architecture  has  been  so  much 
indebted  to  the  leafy  and  prurient  taste 
of  the  middle  ages  as  that  of  Fenestra- 
tion. It  was  certainly  a  main  excellence 
in  the  Gothic  and  mediasval  architecture 
that  it  softened  and  bent  into  graceful 
shapes  the  severe  perpendiculars  of  the 
Greek,  and  the  nearly  as  graceless  ro- 
tundities of  the  Roman  models — substi- 
tuting strong  beauty  for  plain  strength 
and,  hanging  leafy  coronals  of  stone 
about  the  pillars  and  portals  of  church 
and  palace  as  if  to  forestall  the  ivy 
wreaths  of  Time. 

This  taste  seems  not  to  have  been 
congenial  to  Washington  at  first.  In 
several  of  the  most  costly  buildings 
here,  the  whole  exterior  has  been  perfo- 
rated with  oblong  holes  of  nearly  similar 
dimension,  giving  to  the  front  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  school-boy's  slate  ruled  into 
compartments  for  arithmetical  exercises. 
These  apertures  in  many  instances  have 
neither  scroll,  leaf,  wreath  or  moulding 
to  relieve  them  from  tameness  and  unifor- 
mity. The  first  improvement  in  this  arch- 
quakerish  manner  is  discernible  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Then  the  top  of  the  window  began  to  be 
slightly  arched:  the  eye-opening  of  the 
science.  Then  the  arch  was  more  fully 
turned  and  decorated;  after  that  pend- 
ants were  added,  and  at  length  the  whole 
window  began  to  project  and  assume  all 
the  illimitable  graces  of  the  bay  and  the 
oriel.  In  all  buildings,  public  or  private, 
the  management  and  elaboration  of  the 
windows  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
builder's  mystery.  In  both  the  north 
and  the  south  'Japitol  there  are  some 
magnificent  windows.  One  of  them, 
called  the  Florida  window,  is  set  in  a 
wealth  of  ornature  in  which  the  full  and 
rich  fruits  and  foliage  of  that  region  are 
most  happily  combined.  This  kind  of 
florid  or  grotesque  decoration  as  it  has 
been  called,  originated  I  believe  in  Italy, 
among  the  jewellers,  who  finding  that 
the  vines  and  creeping  plants  about 
grottoes,  presented  leaves  and  fruits  of 
more  varied  and  stronger  outline  than 


those  growing  in  the  open  air,  copied 
them  for  borders  and  illustrations.  This 
sort  of  embellishment,  when  introduced 
into  architecture,  found  greater  scope, 
and  was  not  confined  to  the  unnatural 
productions  of  grottoes,  but  comprehend- 
ed also  the  common  and  better  known 
specimens  of  vegetation.  Of  this  license 
the  architect  of  the  modern  Capitol 
availed  himself  to  the  full  limit ;  so  that 
in  some  part  or  other  of  the  building,  on 
some  pedestal,  capital,  tympan,  corbel  or 
entablature  will  be  found  either  in  wreath 
or  cluster  every  variety  of  the  foliage  and 
fruits  of  the  continent.  It  may  be  said 
of  it  as  of  the  old  Abbaye — 

"  Spreading  herbs  and  flowrets  bright 
Glistened  with  the  dew  of  night: 
Nor  herb  nor  flowret  glistened  there 
But  were  carved  on  the  cloistered  arches 
as  fair." 

This  wealth  of  decoration  has  been 
combined  by  kindreds — so  that  if  in  one 
place  you  have  the  prurient,  fig,  cactus  and 
lime  with  their  compeers  of  forest  and 
garden ;  in  another  quarter  is  seen  the 
maize,  wheat,  peach  and  melon  wreathed 
with  coronals  from  the  hardier  woods  for 

"  Oh  the  oak  and  the  ash  and  the  bouny 

holly  tree, 
They  flourish  best  at  home  in  the  north 


countrie* 

The  faces  of  the  north  and  south  Capi- 
tol opposite  to  those  we  have  been  de- 
scribing— those  fronting  on  the  court  or 
quadrangle,  are  of  a  different  and  lighter 
style  of  architecture.  The  colonnades  are 
lower  and  wider  than  those  on  the  main 
fronts,  rising  only  to  half  the  entire  ele- 
vation. The  intervals  are  arched,  the 
extrados  rising  into  a  light  and  open 
screen  of  scroll  work,  serving  as  a  para- 
pet to  a  spacious  and  elevated  promenade 
which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
building.  This  arrangement  gives  to  the 
court  of  quadrangle  when  seen  from  the 
East,  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  afford- 
ing elevated  places  for  about  20,000  peo- 
ple, with  the  capacity  of  holding  about 
as  many  more. 

The  shafts  of  the  colonnade  are  '.light, 
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each  composed  of  Beven  pieces  bound 
with  wreaths,  the  bases  being  richly  de- 
corated with  floral  ornatare.  The  col- 
umns terminate  in  a  broad  fillet  with 
four  circular  garlands,  one  in  the  middle 
of  each  side.  From  the  comers  of  the 
capital  rise  combined  stalks  of  maise 
and  banana,  the  leaves  and  fruit  being 
gracefully  intermingled  and  wrought  to- 
gether, while  in  the  centre  of  each  piece, 
clusters  of  grapes  with  figs  and  apples 
are  imbedded  in  a  wealth  of  kindred 
foliage.  These  combinations  make  the 
front  and  inner  face  of  each  capital.  From 
the  two  other  faces,  instead  of  the  acan- 
thus volute  of  the  older  architecture, 
spring  wreathed  branches  with  all  man- 
ner of  leaves,  the  laurel,  oak,  fir  and 
orange,  which  spread  out  into  the  in  tra- 
des of  the  arch,  of  which  the  body  of 
the  capital  is  the  impost.  The  effect 
of  this  style  gives  a  spreading  airy  and 
sylvan  appearance,  which  is  at  once  light, 
bold  and  graceful.  Over  the  parapet 
above  each  column  stands  a  vase  intend- 
ed ultimately  to  be  replaced  by  a  statue. 
Looking  at  the  capacious  balconies  from 
the  upper  windows  or  dome  of  the  west 
capitol,  we  are  reminded  of  those  fanci- 
ful Egyptian  drawings  in  which  Martin 
and  his  compeers  (trusting  partly  to  dis- 
interred ruins  and  partly  to  imagination) 
attempted  to  delineate  the  lost  splen- 
dours of  Nineveh  and  Babylon.  Only 
here,  in  every  instance  utility  has  been 
first  considered,  and  the  gratification  of 
taste  made  only  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Balconies,  in  temperate  climates, 
are  an  essential  part  of  every  house, 
whether  public  or  private,  affording 
space  for  exercise,  and  a  free  commu-. 
nion  with  nature,  with  the  beneficent 
sky  and  the  healthful  wind. 

The  main  corridor  or  nave  of  each 
wing  is  lighted  from  the  roof,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  is  composed  of  thick 
glass.  This  glass  is  carried,  with  only 
necessary  interruptions,  all  over  the 
rooms  of  the  upper  stories,  as  also  over 
the  large  hall  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
north  Capitol  and  the  chapel  which, 
makes  the  eastern  termination  of  the 
southern  wing.  This  arrangement,  which 
converts  the  main  communications  into 


lofty  arcades,  and  lights  all  the  galleries, 
is  not  only  imposing,  giving  opportunity 
for  almost  unlimited  decoration,  but  ia 
besides  economical,  there  being  no  room 
lost  from  want  of  light  or  inconvenience 
of  access.  In  this  respect  the  modern 
building  is  greatlysuperior  to  the  ancient 
or  western  Capitol,  where  a  whole  mile 
of  stair-case  and  corridor  is  obliged  to 
be  kept  lighted  by  lamps  in  the  day  time 
as  well  as  at  night.  In  the  modern 
Capitol  the  lower  rooms  are  lighted 
through  windows  in  the  outer  walls; 
and  the  upper  ones  from  the  roof  and 
the  interior,  giving  to  the  main  commu- 
nication a  light  and  airy  character,  as  if 
the  long  aisles  of  a  Cathedral  church 
had  been  opened  from  above.  The  nse 
of  glass  in  building  for  walls  as  well  as 
roofs,  dates  from  the  year  1851,  the  year 
in  which  was  constructed  the  great  Crys- 
tal palace  for  the  exhibition  of  the  indns- 
try  of  all  nations.  This  immense  enclo- 
sure was  constructed  almost  entirely  of 
glass  and  iron,  an  idea  derived  from 
the  large  cdnservatories  and  Arboreta 
which  had  been  constructed  in  England 
by  the  wealthy  English  nobles  of  thai 
period.  Since  this  time  glass  has  been 
used  in  building  to  an  extent  not  previ- 
ously thought  of,  and  has  contributed  not 
a  little  to  the  elegance,  simplicity  and 
economy  of  construction. 

The  Southern  wing  of  the  Capitol,  at 
its  eastern  end  contains  the  chapel  of  the 
edifice.  It  is  opposite  to  the  hall  of  the 
Constituting  in  the  northern  wing,  which 
I  have  described  to  you  in  a  former  let- 
ter. In  this  chapel  there  are  religioua 
services  every  Sunday  during  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress,  and  here  the  bodies  of 
deceased  statesmen  and  high  public  offi- 
cers are  laid  in  state  until  their  buriaL 
There  being  no  dominant  or  established 
church,  the  religious  services  are  con- 
ducted indiscriminately  by  the  clergy  of 
the  city  who  may  be  acUng  for  the  time 
as  chaplains  to  either  house.  As  thia 
chamber  is  never  nsed  for  any  secular 
purpose,  for  concerts,  lectures  or  exhibi- 
tions, it  preserves  a  consecrated  charac- 
ter, and  the  rites  celebrated  therein  have 
almost  an  ecclesiastical  unction.  At  each. 
Ride  of  the  altar  is  a  group  of  statuary 
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somewhat  above  tbe  natural  size — the 
one  representing  the  commencement  and 
the  other  the  termination  of  a  happy  life. 
The  principal  figure  in  the  one  is  a  young 
mother  giving  from  her  bosom  its  first 
nourishment  to  a  new  born  infant.  The 
other  represents  a  man 'in  the  extremity 
of  age,  dying  in  the  arms  of  his  children. 
Each  group  has  three  figures.  They 
were  executed  by  a  young  and  nameless 
sculptor,  but  even  the  hardiest  iconoclast 
must  admit  that  they  are  here  properly 
placed,  acting  as  hopeful  incentives  to  a 
virtuous  life,  and  fitting  accompaniments 
to  the  holy  exhortations  which  should 
always  be  uttered  from  between  them. 
The  chapel  is  capacious  and  lofly,  having 
four  tiers  of  open  work  gallery  on  each 
eide.  These  are  attached  to  and  sup- 
ported by  thin  palm-like  columns,  spread- 
ing under  the  roof  into  capitals,  composed 
of  four  broad  serrated  leaves,  divided  by 
pine-apples  and  lighter  fruits.  The  colour 
of  the  whole  interior  is  that  of  dark 
bronze.  The  floor  is  of  plain  dark  coloured 
marble  without  fixed  seats  or  stalls,  these 
being  dispensed  with  or  supplied  as  oc- 
casion may  require.  The  choir,  which 
has  a  fine  organ,  and  an  elaborately 
carved  screen,  occupies  one  entire  side 
of  the  chapel,  and  has  place  for  I  know 
not  how  large  an  orchestra. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  the  govern- 
ment it  was  customary  to  have  religious 
ceremonies — prayers  and  a  sermon  on 
Sunday  in  the  hall  of  the  Representa- 
tives— the  officiating  priest  being  designa- 
ted by  the  Speaker  of  the  house.  But 
this  was  a  service  which  the  clergy  did 
not  like,  and  it  was  soon  found  to  be 
wanting  in  one  principal  element  of  true 
devotion.  The  hall  itself  was  purely 
secular — was  not  only  destitute  of  all  re- 
ligious associations  to  either  preacher  or 
bearer;  but  could  be  to  either  of  them 
only  suggestive  of  party  or  political 
strife.  The  priest  had  but  a  general  con- 
nection with  his  audience ;  and  to  him 
the  principal  object  must  frequently  be 
the  display  of  his  own*  clerical  capacity 
and  power.  Indeed  in  every  instance  he 
would  be  selected  in  reference  to  this 
very  qualification.  The  dedication  of  a 
portion  of  the  immense  pile  exclusively 


to  religious  services  and  ceremonies, 
separated  from  all  secular  affinities,  was 
an  appropriate  and  fitting  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  dependence  upon  divine  pow- 
er and  favour,  and  gave  to  the  prayers, 
celebrations  or  obsequies  performed  in 
this  place,  a  consecrated  character  which 
would  have  been  wanting  had  they  been 
performed  elsewhere.  The  galleries  curve 
slightly  toward  the  altar,  augmenting  by 
this  artifice  the  apparent  intervals  be- 
tween the  columns,  and  producing  to  the 
eye  the  efi^ect  of  increased  distance. 

I  have  thus,  my  dear  M.,  endeavoured 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  chateau  of  the 
Capitol,  garnished  with  such  historic  me- 
mentoes as  I  thought  would  interest  you« 
It  is,  as  I  said  before,  an  example  of  the 
progress  of  art  in  our  nation,  of  which, 
I  doubt  not,  it  is  destined  to  give  yet 
further  developments  hereafter.  They 
already  speak  of  filling  up  the  open  or 
eastern  side  of  the  quadrangle.  If  so 
the  new  building  will  doubtless  far  excel 
its  predecessors.    For  the  present  adieu. 

^.  D.  P. 


LETTER  XIV. 

Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Sencde^  \ 
February     th,  A.  D.,  2029.     j 

Mr  Dear  Mart: 

In  my  last  two  or  three  letters,  we 
haveoccupied  ourselves  with  Architecture, 
Statuary  and  Painting,  considering  them 
as  mementoes  and  exponents  of  the  arts, 
sciences  and  civilization  of  the  present 
and  former  times.  It  will  be  some  relief 
if  not  amusement — as  the  grand  cere- 
monial is  still  some  days  distant — to 
change  the  subject  from  Physics  to  Meta- 
physics— to  criticise  the  people  as  well  as 
their  houses,  and  say  something  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  elaborate  edifices  we 
have  been  describing,  their  appearance, 
habits,  duties,  occupations,  and  manners. 
I  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  that  I  had 
as  yet  seen  little  of  the  Legislature,  and 
had  never  heard  a  debate,  or  even  a  great 
speech.  The  truth  is,  I  had  then  had  no 
opportunity.  Great  speeches  are  not 
like  Falstaff's  reasons,  as  plenty  as  black- 
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berries;  and  when  we  first  arrived  here, 
the  meetings  of  Congress  commencing 
after  dinner,  it  was  inconvenient,  un- 
pleasant, and,  indeed,  nearly  impossible 
for  gentlewomen,  without  equipages  or  at- 
tendants of  their  own,  to  be  present  at 
the  debates.  As  the  Session  is  now  ap- 
proaching its  conclusion,  the  business  at 
present  being  more  in  the  chambers  than 
in  the  committees,  they  meet  earlier  in 
the  day,  and  attendance  is  more  practi- 
cable, though  even  now  it  is  necessary  to 
go  early  and  in  a  loose  dress,  as  a  security 
against  fainting  from  perfume  and  pres- 
sure, if  not  excitement :  for  to  any  one, 
conntry-bred  like  myself,  the  ideas  of 
"Araby  the  blest"  are  not  improved  by 
the  liberal  distribution  of  its  essences  and 
odours  in  any  IVashington  assembly. 
For  my  part,  though  perhaps  it  may  be 
accounted  an  old-maidity,  I  prefer  vege- 
table to  animal  odours — new-made  hay 
to  musk — and  like  them  rather  delicate 
than  strong.  Indeed,  I  doubt  whether 
those  are  not  best  which  are  impercepti- 
ble— like  the  Clown's  music  in  the  play^- 
"  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be 
heard,  to't  again.'' 

We  arrived  at  our  places  in  the  gallery 
of  the  Senate,  about  an  hour  before  the 
commencement  of  the  session.  These 
galleries  are  wide  and  surround  the 
chamber  on  all  sides,  but  the  privileged 
portion  of  them,  to  which  you  are  ad- 
mitted by  ticket,  is  the  part  immediately 
in  the  rear  of  the  President's  seat.  When 
we  arrived  a  few  of  the  Senators  were 
already  in  their  seats,  and  there  were 
present,  also,  sundry  other  small  nota- 
bilities: proprietors  of  little  claims  and 
managers  of  petty  interests,  for  until 
lifter  prayers  the  chamber  is  free  to  every- 
body. The  audience  continued  to  in- 
crease rapidly,  so  that  before  the  sitting 
was  formaUy  opened,  all  the  galleries 
were  closely  filled  and  even  crowded, 
about  four-fifths  of  those  present  being 
gentlewomen.  This,  I  am  told,  is  the 
case  every  day,  no  matter  what  may  be 
the  subject  of  deliberation.  To  day, 
however,  there  was  some  reason  for  an 
extraordinary  attendance,  as  the  main 
business  to  he  taken  up  was  the  question 
of  admitting  the  new  State  of  Oonalashka. 


I  have  told  you,  in  a  former  letter,  some 
of  the  reasons  why  questions  of  this  kind 
are  always  of  paramount  interest,  affect- 
ing the  political  character  of  the  Senate 
by  the  addition  of  two  members,  and  in 
that  respect  offering  an  inducement  to 
the  strongest  of  two  parties,  when  they 
are  nearly  balanced,  to  erect  new  States, 
and  thereby  strengthen  their  majorities 
and  continue  their  power  in  the  same 
way  as  English  prime  ministers  have 
heretofore  been  supported  by  the  creation 
of  new  Peers.  In  our  country  this  pro- 
blem has  one  certain  condition,  and  that 
is,  that  the  Senators  from  newly  erected 
States  will  nlways  support  the  adminis- 
tration, or  the  party  which  brings  them 
into  power,  and  they  are,  therefore,  al- 
ways on  that  side  which  is  most  popular. 
The  inducement  to  the  admission  of  new 
States  is  not  as  strong,  nor  the  thing  it- 
self as  effectual,  now,  that  there  are 
seventy  States,  as  it  was  when  there  were 
only  thirteen,  but  its  influence  id  percep- 
tible even  at  the  present  time. 

If  I  wns  a  little  surprised  at  the  num- 
ber of  the  audience  present,  which  I 
should  estimate  at  about  three  thousand, 
ray  surprise  was  much  increased  at  the 
preponderance  of  our  own  sex  in  its 
composition.  It  seemed  to  me  as  if  the 
highest  council  of  the  nation  were  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  about  two  thousand  ladies, 
all  at  perfect  leisure  and  in  grand  tenue, 
outshining,  in  the  splendour  of  their  ap- 
pointments, the  plainer  and  less  elabo- 
rated males  employed  with  affairs  of 
State  below  them.  As  if  the  time  of 
worn  ens-rights  had  returned  upon  us, 
when  the  ambitious  of  our  sex  were  de- 
termined to  be  uppermost  in  every  trans- 
action: were  to  be  all  queen-bees  in  this 
bustling  human  hive.  But  on  a  far- 
ther reflection,  I  found  a  more  painful 
inquiry  presenting  itself  as  thus:  from 
how  many  palaces  of  the  great,  the  re- 
nowned, or  the  merely  rich,  is  the  pre- 
siding deity  absent?  and  among  the 
dwellings  of  the  Jower  and  more  humble, 
how  many  dinners  will  be  undone,  or 
spoiled:  how  many  children  unkempt, 
unschooled  and  uncared  for:  these  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  duties  being  pre- 
termitted for  the  indulgence  of  an  unbe- 
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coming  and  profitless  dissipation.  You 
know  I  am  free  to  make  sach  reflections, 
as  disinterested  and  a  looker  on,  being 
myself  stranger,  spinster  and  traveller, 
and  hence  entitled,  in  a  three-fold  degree, 
to  be  a  self-constituted  censor  of  manners. 
Some  of  the  ladies  had  brought  with 
them  books,  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
to  occupy  the  time  necessarily  spent  by 
the  legislators  beneath  them  in  the  pre- 
liminaries and  intervals  of  debate;  but 
the  chamber  was  soon  too  densely  packed 
to  admit  much  edification  or  display  of 
this  character. 

At  the  hour  of  meeting  the  Senate  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  and  the 
Chaplain,  for  the  time-being,  opened  the 
Session  with  prayer.  The  prayer  was 
brief,  fervent,  and  uttered  in  tone  which 
indicated  not  a  formulary,  but  a  sincere 
and  humble  supplication,  and  had  the 
effect  of  composing  not  only  the  Cham- 
ber, but  the  whole  assemblage.  There 
is  no  set  form  for  this  act  of  devotion, 
though  I  believe  all  the  Episcopal  sects 
use  a  prayer  set  forth  by  the  bishops  or 
councils  of  their  churches.  The  clergy 
of  the  Calvinistic  communions  make  ex. 
tempore  prayers,  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  are  said  sometimes  to  mingle  with 
them  their  private  opinions  upon  matters 
under  discussion  in  the  chambers.  On 
some  occasions  it  would,  doubtless,  be 
difficult  for  a  true  priest  to  refrain  from 
references  to  public  affairs  of  importance; 
he  would,  perhaps,  think,  and  think 
rightly,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  refer  to 
them ;  and  his  invocations  in  these  re- 
spects, if  made  in  a  heart-felt  and 
reverent  manner,  must  necessarily  have 
great  weight.  This  effect,  however,  must 
always  depend  more  upon  the  character 
of  the  priest  than  upon  that  of  his  ex- 
hortations. Among  the  informal  prayers 
there  wilI,doubtIes,  occur  specimens  made 
on  the  ad  captandum  principle,  from 
which  the  clergy  are  not  wholly  exempt, 
though  they  constantly  remind  us  that 
the  Pharisees  are  all  to  be  damned  for  it. 
A  preventive  to  indulgence  in  this  vein, 
is  found  in  the  presence  of  the  reporters, 
who,  though  not  holding  it  a  part  of  their 
official  duty  to  stenograph  either  prayers 
or  sermons,  still  never  miss  any  peculi- 


arity of  this  kind  which  will  tell.  Among 
the  prayers  preserved  in  this  way  is  one 
made  in  behalf  of  General  Jackson,  in 
which  the  Almighty  was  invoked  to  be- 
stow upon  the  President  the  wisdom  of 
Pallas,  the  strength  of  Hercules,  and  the 
constancy  of  Jupiter  Stator.  Another 
instance  is  mentioned  where  a  Chaplain 
of  the  Senate  having  used  happily,  in 
his  official  prayer,  a  line  from  one  of  the 
poets, 

"  Distinct  as  the  billows,  yet  one  as  the  sea," 

and  finding,  about  twenty  years  after- 
ward, that  the  same  line  had  been  used 
for  a  similar  illustration,  in  a  toast  drank 
at  a  public  dinner,  reclaimed  it  with 
much  emphasis  as  his  property,  in  a  letter 
published  in  the  official  newspaper.  Such 
conduct  is  more  indicative  of  conceit  than 
piety,  and  would  make  it  very  question- 
able whether  the  parson  was  at  all  cogni- 
zant of  his  proper  office.  It  is  true  that 
exhibitions  of  this  kind  of  pedantic  folly 
are  quite  uncommon — they  would  be 
avoided  entirely  by  a  prescribed  form. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  public 
prayers  should  always  be  made  in  this 
manner.  The  priest  who  proffers  them 
is  not  merely  making  his  own  supplica- 
tions, but  is  leading  the  devotions  of 
others,  and  can  certainly  do  it  most  ef- 
fectually by  following  an  established 
order.  For  private  prayers  the  case  is 
entirely  different.  But  I  forget  you  are 
a  better  theologian  than  myself,  who  am 
somewhat  irregular,  and  think  it  no  sin 
to  be  a  Calvinist  at  home  and  a  Catholic 
in  the  church. 

The  propriety  of  the  chamber  having 
thus  been  established,  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness was  proceeded  with,  which  consisted 
in  reading  the  Journal  of  the  previous 
sitting,  fullowed  by  the  presentation  and 
reference  of  communications  and  reports, 
and  other  matters  of  routine. 

The  rules,  forms,  and  terms  used  in  all 
deliberative  assemblies  in  this  country, 
from  the  meeting  of  a  joint-stock  company 
up  to  the  Legislature  of  the  Republic,  are 
all  derived  from,  and,  indeed,  identical 
with,  those  of  the  English  Parliaments. 
Among  us,  from  the  meeting  of  school- 
boys, or  school-girls— elves  and  fairies — 
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who  determine  to  Btint  tbemselTee  in 
ginger-bread  and  bon-bons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  their  teacher  with  a 
snuff-box,  or  an  album,  up  to  the  con- 
gress of  aged  and  grave  citizens  who 
meet  to  present  grievanees,  or  applaud 
publio  service,  there  must  always  be  a 
Mr.  or  a  Mrs.  President — two  or  three 
movers,  as  many  amenders — questions 
put,  carried  or  lost — a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman  for  ability,  dignity,  courtesy 
and  impartiality — and  an  adjournment- 
All  this  process  is  in  the  egg  of  every 
good  citizen  of  this  great  nation.  The 
forms  of  the  English  Parliaments,  from 
which  all  this  is  derived,  originated,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  semi-barbarous  age, 
far  removed  from  the  present  civilization, 
and  prior  to  the  almost  miraculous  devices 
for  preserving  and  imparting  knowledge, 
which  belong  to  modern  times;  and 
many,  if  not  most  of  them,  have  for  this 
reason  become  entirely  inapplicable,  while 
the  technicalities  being,  nevertheless,  pre- 
served, they  seem  to  inezperts  an  un- 
necessary and  unmeaning  nomenclature. 
All  Legislative  Acts  must  originate  either 
by  petition  and  report,  or  on  leave ;  and 
while  in  the  preliminary  or  inchoate 
state,  or  while  under  discussion,  take  the 
name  either  of  Bill  or  Resolution.  In 
the  British  Parliament,  it  was  provided 
that  every  Bill,  or  Resolution,  must  be 
read  three  different  times  before  the 
question  could  be  taken  upon  its  final 
passage.  This  regulation  being  evidently 
designed  to  give  a  full  opportunity  to  the 
members  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
provisions  and  character  of  the  enact- 
ment, and  to  prevent  hasty  or  surrep- 
titious legislation — the  better  to  ensure 
which,  it  was  further  provided,  that  no 
two  readings  should  be  made  on  the  same 
day  without  unanimous  consent.  At 
present  every  bill,  at  the  time  of  its  in- 
troduction, is  read  by  its  title — that  is, 
nothing  but  the  title  is  read  ;  and  though 
the  second  reading  may  be  objected  to,  it 
seems  very  rarely  or  never  to  be  done ; 
60  that  the  two  readings,  separated  so 
carefully  by  our  good  ancestors,  are  in 
fact  no  readings  at  all.  The  original 
form  of  the  proceeding  is  thus  preserved, 
lie  the  use  of  it  is  entirely  disregarded. 


Notwithstanding  yonr  lesson  about  ped- 
antry and  quotations,  I  am  tempted  here 
to  slip  in  the  often  quoted  Latin,  "  MuJUa 
sunt  consueiudine;"  or,  if  you  will  take 
my  translation  from  Mcphistopheles,  you 
will  find  it  more  to  the  purpose — 

'^  Statutes  and  rights 
Come  to  us  by  descent,  as  men  inherit 
Their  ancestors'  diseases.    They  progress 
From  one  race  or  one  country  to  another ; 
Till  the  reason  of  a  law  becomes  a  folly, 
And  its  first  benefit  is  turned  a  plague." 

In  the  matter  of  these  legislative  read- 
ings, the  necessity  for  the  primitive  regu- 
lations no  longer  exists.  For  as  almost 
every  paper  presented  to  the  chambers  is 
printed  by  thousands,  the  public  reading 
of  them  beeomes  a  mere  waste  of  Ume. 
And  as  the  printing  of  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  them  is  an  enormous  waste  of 
money,  it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  of  the 
two,  the  absurdity  or  the  extravagance, 
is  most  to  be  condemned.  At  one  period 
of  the  Government  the  cost  of  the  print- 
ing for  Congress  amounted  to  four  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually,  or  about  a  fif- 
teenth part  of  the  whole  expense  of  the 
Government ;  and,  though  more  economi- 
cally managed  now,  it  continues  still  to 
be  a  much  abused  branch  of  the  public 
service.  Should  I  have  time,  and  you 
continue  to  endure  my  reveries,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  you  a  particular  account  of 
this  branch  of  administration  in  some 
future  letter. 

An  important  formula,  derived  also 
from  the  English  Parliaments,  is  that  of 
demanding  the  question.  Any  Bill,  or 
or  Resolution,  can  be  debated  till  its 
third  reading,  every  member  having  a 
right  to  be  heard  on  the  subject.  To 
protect  this  right,  as  well  as  to  prevent 
its  abuse  by  interminable  and  useless 
discussion,  the  English  adopted  the  pre- 
liminary known  technically  as  the  previ- 
ous question,  which  is  simply  a  decision 
by  the  majority  that  the  chamber  is  ready 
to  vote  on  the  main  proposition,  and  that 
further  discussion  is  unnecessary.  This 
question  is  usually  settled  eo  nomine, 
without  stating  it  in  terms,  and  as  it  is 
always  in  the  power  of  the  majority,  it 
hence  becomes  liable  to  abuse,  by  pre> 
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▼enting  the  other  party  from  being  ftArlj 
heard.  For  many  years  it  had  never  been 
pot  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
but  was  avoided  by  voting  previously 
that  the  question  should  be  taken  at  a 
certain  hour  on  some  future  day.  It 
seems  absolutely  necessary  in  a  large  as- 
sembly, else  the  debates  vrould  become 
endless,  and  is  one  of  the  expedients  re- 
sorted to  for  terminating  the  rights  of  a 
losing  party  vrithout  violating  proper 
coartesy.  Among  primitive  nations,  and 
in  judical  decisions,  various  are  the  ex- 
pedients resorted  to  for  this  amiable  pur- 
pose. Thus  it  vras  the  practice  in  the 
criminal  courts  of  some  nations,  to  light 
a  candle  on  the  rendition  of  a  verdict, 
the  sentence  not  being  pronounced  until 
it  had  burnt  out,  during  which  time  any 
formal  objection,  or  appeal,  could  be 
heard  on  the  part  of  the  culprit.  In  im- 
portant sales  at  auction,  it  was  long  the 
costom  to  light  a  small  piece  of  candle  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sale,  by  the 
duration  of  which  the  strife  of  bidding 
was  to  be  limited.  In  Scotland,  the  sell- 
ing by  the  *'  doup  o'  a  cawnel'^  continued 
till  the  times  of  Burns  and  Scott. 

There  are  several  other  technical  pro- 
cedures, apparently  both  inconsistent 
and  nonsensical,  which  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  same  source,  and  were 
originally  intended  to  prevent  the  re- 
consideration of  subjects  which  had  al- 
ready been  determined  by  vote.  But  the 
grand  expedient  in  modern  legislation, 
and  which  makes  all  other  mere  formal 
devices  unnecessary,  is  the  suspension  of 
the  rules.  This  can  be  done  at  any  time 
by  two-thirds  of  a  chamber,  and  puts  the 
body  which  resorts  to  it  above  all  law 
for  that  particular  occasion. 

The  ordinary  routine  was  thus  proceeded 
in  until  the  hour  had  arrived,  previously 
determined  upon,  to  resume  the  special 
business  of  the  day,  to  wit:  the  Bill  for 
the  admission  of  Oonalashka  as  the 
seyenty  first  State  of  the  confederacy. 
The  question,  so  far  as  I  can  understand 
it,  which  is  only  so  far  as  it  is  discon- 
nected from  personal  interests  and  aspi- 
rations, was  simply  whether  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  people  of  the  territory,  in 
their  primary  assembly,  or  convention, 


for  the  formation  of  a  Constitution,  had 
been  conducted  in  conformity  to  law  and 
prescription :  and  whether  its  record,  or 
the  process  verbal,  was  now  properly  au-v 
thenticated  before  the  Legislature  of  the 
Union.  It  seemed  to  me  a  question  of 
fact  and  form  merely — altogether  of  a 
practical  character — and  I  was  as  much 
astounded  at  the  quantity  of  verbiage 
used  in  its  discussion,  at  the  references 
to  sovereignty,  delegated  rights,  reserved 
rights,  and  such  like  abstractions — the 
resort,  on  all  sides,  to  first  principles  and 
theories  of  government,  as  I  should  be  to 
hear  a  charity  sermon  preached  upon  the 
doctrine  of  predestination,  or  of  the  real 
presence.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
debate,  the  ingenuity  of  false  argumen- 
tation was  the  fact  most  patent  to  my 
observation ;  and  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  the  validity  of  the  principle,  if 
there  really  was  any  involved  in  the  dis- 
cussion, might  as  well  have  been  deter- 
mined by  a  game  at  cricket  between  the 
parties;  or,  if  the  contest  must,  in  credit 
to  the  assembly,  be  a  metaphysical  one, 
then,  in  the  attack  and  defence  of  any 
arbitrary  thesis,  to  be  chosen  at  will.  But 
if  I  was  surprised  at  the  character  of  the 
discussion  in  this  respect,  that  surprise 
was  considerably  modified  when  I  learned 
that,  for  the  most  part,  the  Legislators 
who  use  such  arguments  have  no  belief 
in  them  themselves,  but  are  literally 
forced  to  adopt  them,  either  to  cover  up 
false  ground  of  their  own,  or  from  the 
necessity  of  meeting  similar  rhetoric  ar- 
rayed on  the  other  side,  and  which,  if 
left  unanswered,  might  damage  them  at 
home.  This  kind  of  talk  is  called  speak- 
ing to  Buncombe,  that  having  been,  I 
suppose,  the  name  of  some  district  where 
the  people  were,  at  the  same  time,  The- 
bans  and  long-winded.  From  this  cause 
whole  hours  and  dajs  are  spent  in  de- 
fining terms,  laying  down  uncontroverted 
axioms,  until  the  most  plain  and  solid 
matters  are  sublimated  into  a  vapour  of 
words. 

This  was  peculiarly  the  character  of  the 
first  set  speech,  which  it  was  my  fortune 
to  listen  to  in  this  august  assembly.  The 
Senator  from  Parawana  spoke  on  what  is 
at  present  the  popular  side  of  the  ques- 
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tion,  and  it  was  truly  painful  to  listen  to 
a  person  of  such  worth,  talent  and  dignity 
of  manner,  evidently  arguing  in  defence 
of  a  prevalent  opinion,  but  against  his 
own  convictions  not  only  of  right,  but  of 
expediency.  I  say,  evidently,  for  through- 
out the  whole  oration  there  was 

"  a  kind  of  confession  in  his  looks  which  bis 
modesty  had  not  craA  enough  to  cover," 

giving  assured  evidence  of  the  conflict 
going  on  within.  I  think  that  states- 
man must  stand  in  fearful  proximity  to 
eternal  damnation,  who  can  allow  him- 
self,  in  his  high  office  to  mislead  public 
opinion:  to  move  the  great  depths  of 
popular  sentiment  for  ends  merely  parti- 
san or  personal:  for  though  the  Scriptures 
■ay  that  the  works  of  the  wicked  roan 
shall  praise  God,  they  do  not  any  where 
intimate  an  immunity  to  the  operator; 
and  it  is  really  lamentable,  and  scarcely 
consistent  with  the  doctrine  of  intel- 
lectual and  moral  progress,  to  witness 
what  slight  shades  of  diiferenee,  carefully 
and  wickedly  wrought  up,  hhve  already 
been  sufficient  to  originate  a  party  Shib- 
oleth  and  distract  the  Government  by 
banding  one  half  of  the  citizens  against 
the  other. 

The  Senator  who  opened  the  debate  is 
in  the  prime  of  life,  being,  I  should  think, 
about  forty-five,  somewhat  above  the 
ordinary  stature  of  men  and  of  a  goodly 
presence.  The  complexion  is  dark,  the 
•ye  clear,  full  and  rather  prominent ;  the 
forehead  square,  but  not  high,  shaded 
with  dark  brown  curled  hair,  which  one 
might  fancy  as  belonging  to  Achilles,  or 
Maro  Antony.  The  lower  part  of  the 
face  indicates  mildness  rather  than  de- 
cision, and  the  whole  bearing  is  graceful 
and  winning.  The  voice  is  strong,  filling 
the  chamber  without  any  apparent  effort 
of  the  speaker,  and  managed  skilfully, 
BO  as  to  be  constantly  in  potence  where 
its  greater  powers  are  required — in  the 
fervid  passages  it  becomes  somewhat 
harsh  and  is  made  expressive  by  empha- 
sis rather  than  modulation.  The  gestures 
are  quiet.  The  determined  indication  of 
the  finger:  the  startling  slap  of  the  hand, 
and  the  conclusive  thump  upon  the  table, 
are  no  part  of  his  manual,  and  the  speech 


is  aided  rather  by  the  illumination  of  the 
countenance  and  the  flash  of  the  eye, 
than  any  action  of  the  more  subordinate 
members.  From  what  I  have  already 
said  you  will  be  aware  that  the  speech 
necessarily  lacked  one  great  element  of 
true  eloquence — that  is  sincerity,  and 
therefore  must  be  estimated  as  belonging 
to  the  bar,  rather  than  to  the  Senate; 
but  on  that  account  it  may  also  be  held 
as  a  good  specimen  of  the  taste  and  talent 
of  the  speaker,  and  his  skill  in  coneilL 
ating  an  audience,  so  as  to  subatitote 
sound  instead  of  sense ;  for,  as  an  argu- 
ment, I  cannot  believe  that  his  speedk 
would  tell  either  in  the  Senate  or  out  of 
it,  except  as  an  overture  of  "  sounding 
brass  and  tinkling  cymbal,"  played  to 
apprise  the  country  that  the  speaker  bad 
good  reasons  for  advocating  the  side  upon 
which  he  appeared.  I  send  it  to  you ;  or 
you  will  find  it  in  all  the  newspaper*, 
and  can  judge  for  yourself.  Yoo  will 
see  that  there  is  great  exuberance  of 
patriotic  technicalities  in  it^  such  as  *' in- 
alienable rights :"  "  free  institutiona  i" 
"  march  of  empire :"  "  Toice  of  the  peo- 
ple:" "blood  of  our  forefathers:"  and 
such  like  terms,  which  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  "justification" — "sanctifica- 
tion" — "  election" — **  predestination,"  do 
in  an  indifferent  sermon.  Where  sadi 
expletives  come  thick,  yon  may  be  sare 
they  cover  nothing.  And  yet  that  little 
organ,  the  human  voice,  has  most  miracu- 
lous power  I  A  speech  like  tiiis,  delivered 
by  a  dull  man  with  a  bad  and  ill-stopped 
voice,  would  be  intolerable,  and  might 
produce  yawning  and  spasms  even  in 
the  best  disposed  and  attentive  auditory ; 
but  in  the  mouth  of  this  highly  &Toaped 
and  distinguished  Senator,  became  not 
only  sufferable  and  pleasant,  but  was 
here  and  there  made  luminous  and  re- 
freshing, by  illustrations  which  had  only 
one  defect,  and  that  was,  that  they  had 
no  relation  to  the  subject.  It  was  a  good 
specimen  of  what  some  satirist  has  said 
of  a  book — 

"  A  book  *8  a  book,  although  there^s  noth- 
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— ^He  was  followed  by  a  person  of  a  yeiy 
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different  character,  whom  I  will  endea- 
Toar  to  give  you  some  idea  of  in  my  next 
letter.    Adieu, 

J.  D.  P. 


LETTER  XV. 

"Washington,  Quarter  of  the  Senate,  \ 
February  — th,  A.  D.,  2029.    j 

Mr  Dear  Maby  : 

The  personage  who  next  took  part  in  the 
debate,  and  who  bears  among  his  com- 
peers the  cognomen  of  Brutus,  is  in  most 
respects  different  from  the  first  speaker 
and  neither  the  man  nor  his  words  are 
easily  forgotten.  He  too,  is  rather  above 
the  ordinary  size  of  men,  and  not  only 
the  frame,  which  is  strongly  built  and 
massive,  but  all  its  movements  give  you 
an  idea  of  firmness  and  command.  The 
head  is  well  set  and  balanced,  and  from 
the  broad  brow  there  springs  a  high  and 
Tanlted  forehead,  reminding  one  of  those 
heads  of  Shakespeare,  which  are  most 
consonant  with  our  imaginings  of  the 
poet.    Beneath  this 

''  Dome  of  thought  and  palace  of  the  soul," 

in  deep  set  niches,  there  lie  in  wait  eyes, 
large,  dark  and  lustrous,  the  genii  loci  and 
exponents  of  the  mysteries  within.  Mass- 
es of  dark,  straight  hair  fall  on  either 
side,  sedgy  and  thick,  like  those  of  a  sea- 
king.  The  nose  is  straight  and  promi- 
nent :  the  cell  of  the  nostril  being  dilate 
and  muscular:  the  mouth  is  small,  the 
lips  strong  and  when  composed,  as  they 
are  in  the  repose  of  the  features,  are 
slightly  curved  downward  at  the  extrem- 
ities, giving  to  the  countenance  an  ex- 
pression rather  severe  than  serene.  But 
when  the  mental  machine  within  begins 
its  movement  and  the  first  low  sounding 
of  the  mighty  voice  is  heard,  then  the 
outward  movements  of  the  face  are  seen 
to  run  through  the  most  infinitely  varied 
changes,  and  it  becomes  truly 


"  a  book,  where  men 


May  read  strange  matters. 


« 


The  voice  is  clear,  yet  mellow  and  of  much 
compass,  varying  from  the  loud  surge  of 


a  de  profundis,  to  the  high  and  swelling 
melody  of  a  ILillelujah.  But  the  great 
charm  of  the  orator  is  his  sincere  and 
earnest  manner, — the  perfect  self-pos- 
session and  modesty  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches the  question,  as  if  it  had  been 
unconsidered,  until  the  very  time  at  which 
he  is  speaking — as  if  the  opinions  he  is 
about  to  set  forth  and  defend  were  as  yet 
unconceived  and  unsbapen  in  his  own 
mind.  Upon  the  present  occasion,  the 
first  sentences  of  his  speech  were  short — 
slowly  and  distinctly  spoken,  with  long 
pauses  between.  They  were  not  common* 
place,  nor  complimentary,  nor  apologetic, 
nor  promissory  :  but  essential,  axioms, 
the  advanced  posts  of  the  argument — 
the  planting  of  the  standards  and  can- 
non. As  he  proceeded,  the  words  came 
thicker,  uttered  still  in  a  voice  low  and 
peremptory,  in  sounds  like  the  tread  of 
an  armed  host  at  midnight,  giving  prom- 
ise of  power  yet  unseen.  As  by  degrees 
he  became  conscious  that  he  had  command 
both  of  himself  and  the  Senate,  and  was 
leading  the*  thoughts  of  all  who  heard 
him,  he  produced  each  in  its  proper 
place  and  sequence  his  array  of  facts, 
showing  their  relation  to  each  other  and 
to  the  question,  and  clothing  them  with  a 
wealth  of  happy  yet  simple  illustration, 
which  gave  them,  as  it  were,  a  real  pres- 
ence to  us  all.  In  doing  this,  he  never 
reiterated  the  same  thought,  or  reprodu- 
ced or  insisted  upon  previous  conclusions, 
but  his  argument  was  managed  and  work- 
ed up  like  a  picture ;  where  we  first  are 
made  to  appreciate  the  accuracy  of  out- 
line, and  watch  with  delight  as  the  artist 
fills  in  the  detail,  here  bringing  out  a 
light  and  there  deepening  a  shadow,  till 
the  whole  design  comes  out  upon  the  can- 
vass, natural,  life-like  and  true.  All  this 
was  done  quietly.  Even  in  the  most  fer- 
vid portions  of  his  speech  there  was  lit- 
tle more  of  gesture  than  would  have  been 
requisite  in  ordinary  conversation.  The 
distinct  and  well  modulated  utterance,  the 
legible  change  of  feature  and  the  well 
stopped  and  measured  pauses,  served  al- 
ways to  complete  the  meaning  or  senti- 
ment to  be  conveyed.  Indeed  this  dis- 
tinguished person  is  as  effective  in  his 
pauses  as  in  the  march  of  his  discourse. 
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His  18  no  gushing,  brawling  riyulet,  dash- 
ing onward  in  its  useless  course  from 
rapid  to  fall»  and  from  fall  to  pool,  but  a 
a  great  broad  river,  kept  always  full  and 
placid,  where  at  each  abrupt  change  of 
level,  the  current  has  been  weired  and 
sluiced  and  converted  into  a  motive-power 
for  machinery  of  the  most  fertile  and  all 
grasping  invention.  Ah,  ma  tnie^  it  was 
a  grand  display  of  human  power,  to  be- 
hold BO  many  groups  of  living  men  con- 
yerted  into  statues — to  feel,  as  it  were  the 
deepening  silence,  and  see  the  faces  of  a 
whole  assembly  turning  gradually  to  the 
speaker  as  by  the  fascination  of  a  spell. 
Nor  was  the  termination  of  this  magical 
incantation  less  appropriate  and  graceful 
than  the  charm  itself.  There  was  no 
lengthened  wordiness  in  the  leave-taking, 
though  with  powers  like  this,  a  psean 
might  be  made  of  emptiness — ^no 


"bout 


Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out,*' 

no  egotism  or  palaver.  The  speech  had 
obliterated  the  orator  even  to  himself,  and 
as  he  gradually  relaxed  and  at  length 
wholly  withdrew  the  bands  which  he  had 
thrown  about  us,  and  it  became  evident 
that  the  terminating  sentences  were  at 
hand,  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  regret  that 
we  found  ourselves  about  to  be  liberated 
from  a  trance  so  delightful  and  left  to  our- 
selves. Immobility  and  silence  continued 
for  some  moments  after  the  melodious  dis- 
course had  ceased,  as  if  men  were  unwil- 
ling to  return  to  their  own  thoughts,  bu- 
siness and  desires,  after  having  been  so 
long  sublimated  by  such  a  heavenly  collo- 
quy. 

To  one  simple  minded  and  uninformed, 
it  were  painful  to  think  that  such  powers 
might  be  arrayed  on  the  wrong  side — 
that  this  seraphim  might  be  led  to  war 
against  the  most  highest.  But  after  what 
1  have  told  you  in  a  former  letter,  of  the 
effects  of  eloquence  in  the  present  day, 
you  will  readily  enough,  though  reluc- 
tantly, conceive  that  even  should  such 
burning  words  be  spent  on  the  wrong  ar- 
gument, they  would  have  little  effect  upon 
Uie  decision  of  the  chambers.  The  lead- 
ers heed  not  the  voice  of  the  charmer, 
though  he  charm  ever  so  wisely.    They 


are  mail-clad  against  all  such  weapons  as 
thi»,  and  order  their  forces  by  induce- 
ments much  less  potent  and  more  power- 
ful. This  is  but  the  music  and  not  the 
artillery  of  the  army. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  describ- 
ing to  you  the  person  and  manner  of  thia 
distinguished  Senator,  because  I  esteem 
him  as  the  model  of  a  great  orator  and 
pure  patriot.  The  first  part  of  the  defi- 
nition is  to  my  mind  certain.  Alas  for 
the  last !  that  it  should  admit  eyen  of  a 
doubt !  Let  us  not  doubt  it  even,  if  for 
this  purpose,  it  should  be  necessary  to 
adopt  the  convenient  philosophy  of  Cor- 
poral Nym,  *' things  must  be  as  they 
may.*'  Through  the  whole  of  his  dis- 
course upon  the  present  occasion,  which 
was  certainly  not  one  requiring  all  the 
powers  of  such  an  orator,  the  impression 
was  as  that  of  an  Athlete  coming  slowly 
and  confidently  to  the  performance  of 
some  great  feat  of  strength.  There  was 
first  the  baring  of  the  arms — the  tenting, 
proving  and  dallying  with  tiie  opposing 
fores — the  grapple — the  wrestle,  and  the 
final  overthrow,  concluding  with  a  good- 
natured  congd  and  adieu  to  the  specta- 
tors. I  might,  perhaps,  rather  compare 
him  to  some  mighty  engine,  which^  when 
its  valves  first  begin  to  open,  and  its  pis- 
tons to  move,  groans  and  vibrates  inartic- 
ulately :  but  when  the  inertia  has  been 
overcome,  careers  away  in  triumph,  eve- 
ry movement  being  perfect,  and  every, 
sound  musical.  In  the  debate  I  am  wri- 
ting about,  he  took  the  practical  side  of 
the  question,  and  when  he  came  among 
the  theories,  verbiage,  and  slang  patriot- 
ism, which  had  been  set  forth  on  the  other 
side,  the  damage  inflicted  upon  it  with  so 
heavy  and  unsparing  a  hand,  was  inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  flashes  of  wit 
and  sarcasm,  not  the  leas  telling  because 
they  were  always  tmpersonal  and  polite. 

The  person  who  followed  and  answered 
this  speech  from  the  other  side  of  the 
chamber,  is  in  almost  every  respect,  voice, 
manner  and  presence,  the  opposite  of  his 
predecessor  in  debate.  He  is,  I  sbonld 
think,  rather  under  than  over  the  usnal 
stature  of  men,  spare  and  lightly  formed, 
with  fair  complexion  and  light  featares, 
and  an  abundance  of  light  hiur.    This, 
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as  if  conscious  of  its  valae,  he  has  per- 
mitted to  attain  a  length  reaching  nearly 
to  his  shoulder,  and  setting  off,  as  with  a 
halo,  the  almost  feminine  countenance. 
The  dress  was  of  the  finest  material,  with 
here  and  there  a  jewel,  and  scrupulously 
in  the  mode,  aiding  the  idea  which  every 
observer  must  form  at  first,  that  we  were 
about  to  encounter  a  critic,  made  so  from 
constitutional  delicacy  of  organization — . 
one  to  whom  discord,  disagreement  or  in- 
consequence, would  be  insufferable— a 
man  of  infinite  objections,  whose  chief 
weapon  would  be  ridicule  and  satire.  In 
short,  the  Halifax  of  the  Senate.  The 
voice  of  this  remarkable  person  is  clear, 
and  penetrating,  and  he  uses  it  at  times 
with  a  rapidity  of  utterance,  that  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  roll  of  kettle-drums  in 
a  grand  march,  or  point  of  war.  His 
manner  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  other  Senators  we  have  already  spo- 
ken of.  With  him,  there  is  no  deference 
to  those  opposed  to  him — no  wish  to  con- 
ciliate or  persuade.  He  does  not  permit 
any  supposition  that  he  may  be  on  the 
wrong  side  himself,  and  is  open  to  con- 
yersion,  but  puts  forth  bravely  his  mani- 
festo and  levies  war  by  every  species  of 
conscription.  In  this  he  loses,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  fellowship  of  his  hearers ; 
for  men  are  always  offended  at  a  superi- 
ority too  fiercely  urged — but  he  keeps  with 
him  the  great  charm  of  all  speaking,  tjjat 
of  sincerity — no  one  can  for  a  moment 
believe  that  be  is  not  in  earnest.  He  is 
abundant  in  gesture — a  very  he-Pytho- 
ness. He  rides  his  argument,  like  a  Ro- 
man-horseman, without  saddle  or  stirrup 
and  with  an  entirely  loose  rein.  He  deals 
much  in  question  and  answer  ;  giving  out 
a  whole  catechism  of  interrogatories,  with 
brief  pauses  between,  which  he  straight- 
way answers  with  commentaries  copious- 
ly illustrated,  and  in  a  glorious  roll  of 
diction,  which  it  seems  beyond  the  power 
of  the  speaker  to  control.  He  has  also 
the  singular  advantage  belonging  to  none 
that  I  have  ever  seen  before  of  his  tem- 
perament— and  that  is,  he  is  always  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

His  treatment  of  the  question  was  such 
as  you  might  have  expected  from  a  per- 
son whose  forte  must  naturally  lie  in  look- 


ing for  faults  and  sifting  for  differences. 
He  never  spoke  of  a  theory  or  a  statement 
intrinsically  right  or  wrong.  Its  validity 
was  tested  always  by  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  party,  or  faction,  by  which  it 
had  been  promulgated  or  appropriated : 
and  his  hypercritical  skill  was  always 
brought  into  requisition  to  attack  or  de- 
fend the  rulers  and  not  the  laws — the 
evangelist  and  not  the  gospel.  A  doc- 
trine which  had  been  assented  to  or  adop- 
.ted  by  both  parties,  was  a  non-entity  with 
him  and  beneath  his  consideration.  In 
carrying  on  this  species  of  warfare,  he 
dealt  severely  with  politicians  who  had 
changed  their  opinions  and  reviewed  pas- 
sages of  contemporaneous  history  in  a 
manner  which  must  have  given  little  sat- 
isfaction to  those  who  had  been  concerned 
in  them.  The  speech  was  evidently  pi- 
quant and  entertaining  to  those 

"  Who  had  no  friend  or  brother  there," 

and  is  highly  applauded  in  the  journals. 
For  this  person,  and  it  is  perhaps  a  prin- 
cipal one  of  the  many  good  points  about 
him,  has  been  a  most  liberal  and  intelli- 
gent patron  of  Literature  and  Science. 
For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  debate  of 
this  character,  judging  of  measures  by 
their  authors,  and  censuring  the  agent 
instead  of  the  act,  is  both  unworthy  and 
unbecoming.  It  seems  to  me  that  both 
integrity  and  patriotism  should  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  qualities  so  necessary  in  the 
Legislature,  as  to  make  inferences  of  the 
want  of  them,  an  insult  both  to  the  mem- 
bers and  their  constituents.  Besides  per- 
sonal character  should  certainly  have  no 
weight  in  deciding  upon  public  measures. 
A  Senator  should  not  be  be  one  of  those 
"  who  will  not  serve  God  if  the  devil  bid 
him.''  It  has  been  said,  I  know,  by  some 
dealer  in  maxims,  that  an  immoral  or 
wicked  person  can  neither  institute  nor 
effect  a  great  idea.  That  Mirabeau  conld 
never  have  founded  a  Republic,  and  that 
if  Copernicus  had  not  been  an  ecclesias- 
tic, his  theory  would  not  have  been  recei- 
ved, (its  reception  was  bad  enough  at  any 
rate,)  until  a  much  later  period.  We  all 
readily  enough  admit  theweight  and  value 
which  a  pure  and  virtuous  life  gives  to 
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wisdom  and  talent,  when  tliey  are  happi- 
ly connected :  but  it  seems  to  me  that  to 
speak  of  such  defects  in  a  public  debate, 
is  about  equivalent  to  introducing  ob- 
scenities into  common  conrersation,  and 
equally  an  indication  of  weak  judgment 
and  depraved  taste. 

Before  the  last  speaker  concluded,  the 
night  had  set  in,  and  the  chamber  had 
already,  for  some  time,  been  lighted  up. 
This  was  done  quite  imperceptibly  by 
some  nneeen  agent :  the  artificial  supply- 
ing the  place  of  the  natural  light,  by  very 
insensible  gradations.    The  hour  fixed  for 
the  final  vote  was  fast  approaching,  and, 
as  a  finisher  of  the  debate,  there  arose  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska.    In  regard  to 
presence  and  voice,  this  person  has  no 
advantages,  indeed  in  these  respects  every 
thing  is  against  him.    The  face  is  pale, 
with  features  of  quite  an  ordinary  cast ; 
an  expression  of  great  kindness,  mixed 
with  conscious  superiority,  beaming  in 
the  eye,  and  playing  about  the  corners  of 
the  mouth,  are  all  the  traits  in  him  which 
indicate  greatness.    The  eye  is  small,  of 
the  colour  between  grey  and  blue,  and  has 
a  quiet  fixedness  of  regard  that  intimates 
calm,  clear  and  constant  thought  and  well 
settled  purpose.    The  voice  is  harsh  and 
nasal,  and  when  it  swells  above  the  ordi- 
nary tone,  resembles  somewhat  the  alarm 
cry  of  a  brooding  hen.    Yet,  with  all 
these  imperfections,  the  speaker  was  for 
nearly  all  the  time,  master  of  his  audience. 
The  power  which  he  wields  is  derived 
from  a  most  tenacious  memory,  a  clear 
perception,  and  the  faculty  acquired,  no 
doubt,  by  long  experience,  of  presenting 
his  ideas  always  in  the  plainest  and  most 
palpable  relations  to  the  subject,  and  in  a 
language  almost  as  pure  and  unencyclo- 
pediac  as  that  of  Addison  or  even  of  Ba- 
con.   All  his  aims  have  been  practical 
and  useful,  and  it  was  delightful  to  notice 
the  pleased,  yet  attentive  countenances  of 
his  brother  legislators,  as  they  listened  to 
his  simple  and  sometimes  quaint  illustra- 
tions, as  if  they  were  receiving  the  in- 
structions of  a  master  and  a  friend.    His 
words  flow  as  easily  as  if  they  had  all 
been  studied  and  inset  in  the  argument 
long  ago,  and  though  he  sometimes  reit- 
erates, it  is  in  pure  kindness  to  you,  and 


never  without  a  purpose  of  making  hia 
propositions  more  distinct  and  secure,  or 
of  linking  them  together  by  some  bond 
or  association  which  could  not  have  hBen 
tied  before.  In  private  conversation,  na 
personal  defects  disappear  altogether,  and 
he  becomes  not  only  loveable  but  beloved. 
His  great  knowledge  lying  at  the  surface 
— open  to  all,  a  mine  of  pure  metal  with- 
out either  crust  or  scorisB.  At  times  he 
'  becomes  metaphoric,  and  in  him  this  is 
most  frequently  a  weakness  and  a  fault. 
In  so  cold  a  temperament  as  his,  fancies 
are  apt  to  become  puerile.  The  imagina- 
tion being  a  horse,  as  the  ancients  repre- 
sented it,  which  must  be  ridden  with 
strong  passion,  else  he  stumbles  or  falls 
down.  The  strength  of  this  man  as  a  de- 
bater, is  in  the  perspicuity  of  his  thoughts, 
the  simplicity  and  perfect  English  of  his 
words,  and  the  kind  and  winning  manner, 
which  can  explain,  and  expostulate,  and 
persuade,  without  ever  stooping  to  injury, 
reproach,  or  even  retaliation.  In  estima- 
ting the  effect  of  each  of  the  four  speak- 
ers, of  whose  matter  and  manner  I  have 
been  giving  an  account,  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  each  of  the  three  first 
would  tell  upon  a  different  class  of  intel- 
lect and  feeling,  while  the  lost  would  act 
with  nearly  equal  force  upon  all. 

As  he  concluded  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  taking  the  final  vote.  The  president 
stated  the  question  and  the  Senate  voted* 
You  have  heard  of  this  operation,  which 
is  done  by  a  species  of  legerdemain  pe- 
culiar to  the  last  age.  There  was  no  call 
of  names,  or  answering  of  aye  or  no : 
each  senator  remained  silent  in  his  seat, 
and  in  about  four  minutes  after  the  ques- 
tion had  been  put,  the  pages  and  other 
ofiicials  of  the  Senate,  distributed  among 
the  senators,  printed  lists  of  the  division 
which  the  President  announced,  and  the 
business  was  completed. 

This  expedient  for  voting  was  resorted 
to  about  the  end  of  the  I9th  Century,  for 
the  purpose  of  saving  time,  which  in  pe- 
riods of  great  party  strife,  was  often  was- 
ted to  a  terrible  degree,  by  demanding 
divisions  for  the  purpose  merely  of  pro- 
crasti nation.  The  inconvenience  was 
greater  and  the  abuse  more  frequently 
practised  in  the  Bepresentatives  than  in 
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the  other  house,  though  eyen  in  the  Sen- 
ate, a  division  is  taken  in  one  tenth  of  the 
time  which  would  be  required  in  calling 
thp  names  in  the  ordinary  manner.  The 
maohinery  is  as  follows — on  each  side  of 
the  desk,  or  small  table,  at  which  the 
members  sit,  is  a  small  knob  or  key,  like 
the  handle  of  a  service  bell.  One  of  these 
makes  the  affirmative  and  the  other  the 
Begative  vote.  These  connect  by  a  system 
of  wires  and  springs,  with  a  metallic  case, 
in  an  adjoining  apartment  which  contains, 
in  separate  grooves,  two  sets  of  names  of 
all  the  members,  each  stereotyped  on  a 
single  piece  of  metal  and  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.  The  touch  of  the  affi^ 
Biative  key  draws  out  the  name  of  the 
voting  member  on  the  affirmative  side  of 
the  question ;  that  of  the  negative  key  on 
the  negative  side,  those  undrawn  on  either 
side,  which  the  machinery  is  also  made 
to  indicate,  are  the  abseutees  or  those  not 
voting.  The  plates  are  instantly  collect- 
ed and  fastened  on  a  small  cylindric  form, 
which  always  containing  precisely  the 
same  number  of  pieces  of  the  same  size, 
is  arranged  and  fastened  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  from  this  the  division  is  printed 
on  a  small  press  which  delivers  about  one 
hundred  copies  in  a  minute.  When  the 
printed  division  has  been  in  the  chamber 
}ong  enough  for  examination,  the  vote  and 
decision  is  announced  as  final.  Should 
there  be  any  mistake,  which  when  it  oc- 
curs, is  always  the  fault  of  the  members, 
and  not  of  the  machine,  it  is  corrected  by 
leave  of  the  chamber. 

Plans  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  divisions  had  been  made  in  detul 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
eentnry,  but  they  had  always  been  resist- 
ed as  unnecessary  innovations,  and  the 
Senate  then  having  less  than  half  its  pres- 
ent number  of  members,  such  a  device, 
with  them,  was  not  necessary.  Subse- 
quently there  happened  to  be  elected, 
from  one  of  the  manufacturing  districts, 
a  person  of  great  wealth  and  influence, 
an  economist  and  also  a  liberal  patron  of 
the  mechanic  arts,  who  by  his  own  skill 
and  energy  had  raised  himself  from  the 
humble  station  of  a  day  labourer  to  be  a 
ruler  of  the  people.  In  this  higher  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  elevatedy  he 


did  not  forget,  or  (what  would  have  been 
worse,  though  quite  as  common,)  be- 
come ashamed  of  his  early  habitudes  and 
occupations;  and  by  hia  influence  and 
under  his  patronage,  this  voting-jennet 
was  introduced.  In  ten  years  afterwards 
it  was  computed  to  have  saved  Legisla- 
tive time  to  the  value  of  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  And  though  this  be 
rather  a  silly  species  of  arithmetic,  as  the 
majority  of  Legislators  might  as  well  be 
voting  as  not,  still  it  told  with  the  public; 
and  this  Legislative  engine  will  not  be 
dispensed  with,  as  long  as  there  are  ques- 
tions for  it  to  decide. 

I  will  conclude  for  the  present,  and 
shall  probably  have  something  of  a  more 
lady-like  character  to  write  about  in  my 
next.  Though  Lent  is  scarce  well  begun, 
we  are  to  have  a  fancy  ball  at  the  man- 
sion of  Mrs.  Delaroute.  What  penanoe 
the  clergy  enjoin  on  those  who  shall  in- 
dulge in  such  pastime  during  the  fast,  I 
cannot  learn,  or  how  the  clergy  manage 
who  have  no  penance  to  inflict.  For  my 
part,  I  am  going  as  Saint-Bridget»  and 
have  reasoned  the  matter  with  my  con- 
science thus — I  am  a  sort  of  pilgrim  and 
stranger  here,  gathering  knowledge  for 
others  as  well  as  for  myself:  my  example, 
therefore,  can  produce  no  contagion.  To 
be  in  rag-fair  and  see  "  gravity  out  of  his 
bed  at  midnight,'^  is  a  phase  of  humanity 
which  as  yet  I  have  had  but  little  chance 
to  see — and  may  I  not  say,  as  did  the 
melancholy  Jaqnez, 

"out  of  these  convertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  learn- 
ed." 

So  I  will  e'en  doff,  for  one  night  at  least, 

coif,  bodice  and  farthingale,  and  don  hood, 

frock  and  rosary,  and  you  shall  hear  of 

me  soon,  in  the  papers,  as  la  Penserosa — 

for  the  present  adieu. 

J.  D.  P. 

▲N  APOLOGY  FOR  TBI  LITTERS  OV  1.  SPIK- 
8TER,  WHICH  COULD  NOT  WILL  HATS 
BUN  MADE  INTO  A  PRIFACI. 

To  the  Editor  So.  Lii,  Messenger: 

I  have  recently  had  some  serious  mia- 
givings  as  to  the  good  sense  or  propriety 
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of  writing  letters  like  those  which  I  haye 
for  some  time  been  transmitting  to  you ; 
and  these  doubts  at  one  time  extended  to 
their  fitness  for  publication,  without 
which  indeed  they  could  have  had  no  in- 
jurious effect  except  upon  myself.  As  I 
have  succeeded  in  quieting  my  conscience 
in  these  respects,  it  is  meet  that  I  state 
to  you  the  appliances  by  which  I  haye 
arrived  at  so  comfortable  a  conclusion,  to 
the  end  that  you,  who  have  deigned  to 
be  my  coadjutor  in  this  matter,  may  avail 
yourself  of  similar  means  and  thus  at- 
tain a  similar  state  of  contentment,  that 
is  if  you  have  ever  been  troubled  by> 
qualms  similar  to  those  I  have  men- 
tioned. 

The  apprehension  and  mistrust  which 
I  at  first  entertained,  in  regard  to  these 
letters,  arose  from  the  nefarious  character 
which  has  always  attached  to  necromancy 
and  astrology.    To 

"  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which 
will  no^" 

has  been  accounted  from  the  time  of 
SauFs  witches  to  those  of  Macbeth,  and 
the  still  later  ones  of  Massachusetts, 
(which  I  believe  are  the  last  upon  record,) 
as  an  impious  appropriation  of  a  presci- 
ence not  permitted  to  our  race.  My  first 
impression  was  that  these  letters  might 
be  held  liable  to  this  objection,  but  on 
further  reflection  I  concluded  that  they 
could  not ;  that  the  wrong  and  impiety 
now-a-days,  of  any  species  of  vaticina- 
tion, lay  merely  in  its  pretension,  and  in 
the  design  to  use  it  for  some  unworthy 
purpose;  the  abuse  and  injury  of  the 
credulous,  the  timid  or  the  vain ;  an  in- 
tention which  does  by  no  means  belong 
to  these  compositions,  whose  aim  is  as 
much  to  be  critical  of  the  present  as 
hopeful  of  the  future.  They  are  of  the 
nature  of  Corporal  Trim's  wager,  quite 
as  harmless,  and  may  be  successfully  de- 
fended by  the  same  sort  of  Logic : 

'*  I  would  lay,  and  please  your  honour, 
my  Montero  cap  to  a  shilling — vras  it 
proper,''  continued  Trim,  (making  a  bow,) 
"  to  offer  a  wager  before  your  honours.'^ 
"  There  is  nothing  improper  in  it,"  said 


my  father,  "  'tis  a  mode  of  expression ; 
for  in  saying  thou  would'st  lay  thy  Mon- 
tero cap  to  a  shilling,  all  thou  meaneafe  is 
this — that  thou  believest" 

I  could  not  well  have  given  any  outlet 
or  expression  to  those,  my  apprehensions, 
before  now,  or  by  way  of  preface  for  fear 
of  being  pertly  answered  that  there  was 
little  danger  of  my  being  taken  either  for 
a  prophet  or  a  witch  ;  but  now  after  hav- 
iDg,  by  your  aid,  gone  safely  throngh 
several  fits  of  incantation  without  inter- 
ruption, I  may  be  permitted  to  say  some- 
thing of  the  motives  which  have  induced 
me  to  prepare  such  unauthorized  narra- 
tions. And  the  truth  is  that  the  business 
of  every  man  lies  before  him  and  not  be- 
hind. A  very  great  deal  of  the  hapfn- 
nees  of  the  present  is  derived  from  the 
anticipation  of  events  to  oome,  and  cer- 
tainly depends  much  more  on  the  future 
than  on  the  past.  The  only  use  of  all 
the  experience  of  by-gone  years  is  to  ed- 
ucate us  fur  more  skilful  exertion  in  the 
years  that  are  to  come,  and  the  whole 
term  of  our  existence  here  is  felt  by  all 
wise  men  to  be  only  the  probation  for  a 
more  perfect  state  of  existence  hereafter. 
From  such  premises  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  can  scarce  be  accounted 
a  sinful  indulgence  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  the  changes  that  are  to  come  over 
our  country  and  our  home,  after  vre  oar- 
selves  shall  have  left  them  forever,  re- 
garding these  changes  as  the  effects  of 
agents  which  we  already  see  in  operation, 
and  whose  results  we  may  estimate  from 
what  we  have  seen  before.  If  in  so  do- 
ing we  keep  before  us  the  great  aim  of  all 
writing  which  should  be  to  promote  truth 
and  virtue,  piety  and  patriotism,  our  cre- 
ations of  this  kind,  though  dim,  fanciful 
and  far  off,  may  nevertheless  be  both  use- 
ful and  interesting. 

We  must  also  remember  that  all  histor- 
ical writing  is  more  or  less  imperfect. 
When  we  look  at  the  uncertain  picture 
which  even  the  best  historians  have  given 
us  of  the  earlier  times,  and  that  too  when 
for  the  greater  portion  of  the  period  of 
which  they  wrote  they  had  not  only  the 
dates,  facts  and  persons  stated  and  de- 
scribed to  them,  but  also  a  good  deal  of 
oontemporary  writing  and  biogra][^y  in 
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addition;  and  see  how  difficult  it  has 
been  out  of  all  this  material,  to  shape  out 
and  embody  a  world  which  can  be  under- 
stood and  felt  by  us  of  the  present  day  ; 
when  I  say  we  consider  this  and  that  the 
regular  and  accredited  mode  of  writing 
history  is  oftentimes,  if  not  always,  im- 
perfect, it  will  not,  I  think,  appear  alto- 
gether unreasonable  if  we  reverse  the 
problem  and  endeavour  to  produce  a  fresh 
world  and  people  out  of  the  one  that  is 
now  here,  extending  the  avenues  and 
highways,  remodelling  the  houses  and 
adorning  the  wast«  places  in  conformity 
with  the  ideas  of  progress  which  we  have 
learned  from  the  past ;  for  if  the  Utopia 
thus  formed  should  turn  out  only  a  mi- 
rage etherialized  from  the  void  wastes  of 
the  future  it  may  nevertheless,  though  a 
vision  only,  exhibit  the  main  features  of 
the  original. 

Nor  can  such  an  exercise  of  imagina- 
tion be  regarded  as  a  merely  useless  waste 
of  time.  The  success  of  all  human  en- 
terprises depends  mainly  upon  an  accu- 
rate precognition  of  the  future.  The  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  excellence  of 
man  as  a  worker  is  that  he  can  plan 
before  he  executes,  and  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  all  his  purposes  depends 
more  upon  foresight  than  force.  The 
manifestoes  of  the  great  Napoleon,  issued 
on  his  march  from  Frejus  to  Paris  before 
the  reign  of  the  hundred  days,  had  been 
written  and  printed  months  before  in  the 
island  of  Elba.  And  proclamations  of  a 
similar  character,  such  as  would  have 
been  necessary  had  the  imperial  arms 
conquered  at  Waterloo,  were  found  among 
the  Emperor's  equipage  left  upon  that 
disastrous  field.  In  the  one  case  his  pre- 
science had  been  accurate,  and  his  plans 
successful,  in  the  other  all  was  lost ;  yet 
no  one  will  say  that  in  either  case  it  was 
unnecessary   preparation.     Now   seeing 


that  it  is  the  appropriate  and  natural 
office  of  the  imagination  to  supply  inven- 
tion with  time,  space,  and  material  upon 
which  to  lay  the  plans  of  future  work, 
we  cannot  but  conclude  that  no  exercise 
of  this  faculty  can  be  useless  or  wicked 
which  is  not  intended  for  a  bad  or  worth- 
less purpose ;  and  such  is  certainly  not 
the  design  of  these  letters. 

Nor  is  this,  which  may  be  called  the 
inverse  method  of  writing  history,  leea 
available  in  the  inculcation  of  pure  mo- 
rals, or  the  advocacy  of  public  and  pri- 
vate virtue,  than  the  more  direct  and  ac- 
credited process.  If  history  be  jnstly 
defined  as  philosophy  teaching  by  exam- 
ples, the  mode  we  have  been  following 
does  in  no  respect  fall  out  of  the  defini- 
tion. The  use  that  we  would  make  of 
our  facts  is  not  merely  to  collate,  com. 
pare,  describe,  and  analyze  them»  which 
is  the  aim  of  all  ordinary  histories ;  but 
to  remodel  them  into  shapes  consequen- 
tial and  exemplary,  placed  beyond  the 
present  time,  so  that  the  lessons  of  the 
past  shall  be  reproduced  in  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  future,  thus  endeavouring  at 
prediction  on  the  authority  of  experience. 
In  fact  we  are  only  putting  our  golden 
age  and  our  age  of  fable  at  the  last  end 
instead  of  the  first  beginning  of  the  true 
narrative. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  have  been  the  seda- 
tives employed  by  me  to  quiet  my  con- 
science in  respect  to  the  propriety  of 
dabbling  with  futurity  and  vnriting  abont 
events  that  have  not  yet  occurred.  It  is 
a  medicine  which  I  intend  to  keep  by  me 
until  by  your  aid  I  shall  have  safely 
housed  the  fiftieth  President.  Should 
any  similar  qualms  or  questionings  have 
been  troublesome  to  yourself,  I  recom- 
mend to  yon  the  same  appliances,  and 
add  my  best  wishes. 

The  Authoe. 
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The  olegant  little  volame  in  which  Mr. 
Aldrich  has  here  collected  the  gems  of 
his  verse,  will  commend  itself  to  the  most 
fastidious  lovers  of  typographical  grace 
and  elegance.    The  pieces  have,  with  a 
few   exceptions,    been    taken  from  the 
pages  of  various   periodicals  in  which 
they  have  appeared  from  time  to  time : 
and  present,  in  their  new  setUng,  a  most 
attractive  appearance.    Merely  as  a  thing 
of  paper  and  print,  the  little  duodecimo 
is  a  jewel.    The  eye  rests  with  pleasure 
on  the  creamy,  yellow-tinted  surface,  re- 
minding one  of  the  most  carefully  printed 
London    publications — the  typo   is  the 
clear,  black,  perfectly  defined  "  old  Eng- 
lish ;''  and  the  wide  margins,  and  spaces, 
decorated  with  curious  hieroglyphs,  and 
grotesque  blazonry  communicate  to  the 
saind  an  impression  of  serene  enjoyment 
and  satisfaction.    It  is  no  slight  meas- 
ure of  praise  to  declare  that  the  poems 
themselvee  are   wholly  worthy  of   this 
graceful  frame-work.    The  selection  has 
been  made  with  very  unusual  taste  and 
judgment.     There  are   some  poems  of 
Mr.  Aldrich  which  we  greatly  dislike.  The 
•uljects  are  such  as  to  make  any  hand- 
ling of  them,  whatsoever,  inevitably  dis- 
agreeable to  us.    That  more  than  one  of 
these  pieces  are  stamped  with  the  finest 
beauties  of  the   poet's    imagination,  is 
only  the  more  to  be  regretted.    In  the 
volume  before  us,  there  is  little  or  nothing 
to  condemn ;  and  the  resolute  exclusion 
of  all  upon  which  he  would  not  be  wil- 
ling to  rest  his  reputation,  is,  as  we  have 
Biud,  one  of  the  traits  of  the  publication 
which  persuade  us  of  the  nice  taste  and 
judgment  of  the  author. 

And  now  what  does  this  unpretending 
little  volume  9%gnify  in  the  great  world 
of  letters  ?  Is  it  poetry,  and  if  so,  still 
what  value  in  it?  There  are  a  consid- 
erable number  of  persons  in  every  com- 
munity, who  seem  disposed  to  regard 
poetry  in  the  light  of  a  costly,  but  useless 


exotic — a  pure  luxury  of  no  practical 
benefit,  and  calculated  only  to  afford  a 
species  of  epicurean  entertainment  to  a 
mind   otherwise    unoccupied    and    idle. 
We  do  not  acquiesce  in  this  view  of  thinga. 
In  our  opinion,  such  a  mode  of  thinking 
involves  a  serious  injustice,  and  a  very 
great  blunder.    Instead  of  being  a  mere 
superfluous  luxury,  attainable  by,  and 
applicable  to,    the   "  consumers  of  the 
fruits*'  of  this  world  only,  and  having  no 
interest  or  value  for  the  large  class  who 
are  engaged  in  the  various  business  of 
life ;  true  poetry  is  eminently  adapted  to 
the  tastes  and  improvement  of  the  very 
best  order  of  minds — to  the  hard-work- 
ers, the  deep  thinkers,  the  earnest  toilers 
in  the  great  field  of  human  struggle  and 
effort    It  widens  and  expands  the  high- 
est faculties.   Its  influence  is  strong  upon 
the  strongest.    It  infuses  new  strength 
into  the  most  vigorous  intellect,  and  it 
has  been  well  said  of  genuine  poets,  that 
their  "  thoughts  enrick  the  blood  of  the 
world."    It  is  the  aim  of  this  much  un- 
dervalued class  of  writers  to  ameliorate, 
soflen,  and  at  the  same  time  add  seiiona 
power  to  the  mind.    Great  poems  nour- 
ish, and  give  nerve  and  muscle  to  the  in- 
tellect.   They  place  the  solemn  questions 
of  human  life  before  us  in  their  trae 
aspect,  and  prompt  us  to  do  our  dutj 
with  an  eye  single  to  a  high  and  noble 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  our  nature.   There 
are  others  again  which  take  a  less  ambi- 
tious, but  no  less  worthy,  range.    These 
enlarge  our  appreoiadon  of  the  beanti- 
ful  and  true— delight  our  sense  of  mel- 
ody and  music  with  sweet  cadences — and 
lap  the  mind  in  reveries  which  do  not 
enervate  at  all,  but  rather  purify  and  en- 
noble it    They  display  the  beauty  and 
attraction  to  be  found  in  the  smallest 
flower  of  the  field,  in  the  leaves  upon 
the  trees,  in  the  sound  of  flowing  vrater, 
the  songs  of  birds — ^in  the  very  least 
traits  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
When  a  new  poet  "  sails  into  our  ken," 
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we  thus  feel  little  disposition  to  subject 
him  to  harsh  criticism,  to  challenge  him 
rudely  on  the  threshold  of  the  temple,  or 
to  condemn  him  in  advance  because  his 
method  may  seem  strange,  or  his  voice 
unfamiliar.  So  that  he  gives  the  pass- 
word, with  whatever  accent,  we  hail  him, 
and  usher  him  on  his  way. 

We  think  that  we  discern,  in  the  littlo 
volume  before  us,  unmistakable  indica- 
tions of  the  dawn  of  one  of  these  origi- 
nal s^ers  of  beauty — the  footsteps  of  a 
new  explorer  in  the  exhaustless  fields  of 
nature  and  human  life. 

The  poem,  Babie  BeU^  which  has  se- 
cured a  wide  popularity,  is  among  the 
most  delightful  poems  of  the  afiections 
which  the  English  language  contains. 
Its  touching  tenderness  and  beauty  will 
commend  it  to  every  one  who  possesses 
genuine  feeling,  and  recognizes  it  in  po- 
etry.   From  the  first  lines  : 

*'  Have  you  not  heard  the  poets  tell 
How  came  the  dainty  Babie  Bell 
Into  this  world  of  ours" — 

to  the  close,  where  the  child  is  shown 
upon  her  death-bed,  the  young  brow  en- 
circled by  a  **  ring  of  flame  ;*'  the  verse 
glides  on,  with  a  melody,  an  inner  music, 
and  a  depth  of  pathos  which  has  been 
rarely  surpassed.  The  whole  ballad  is 
a  triumph  of  poetic  art— or,  rather,  it  is 
nature  itself  set  to  music,  and  penetra- 
ting to  the  very  fountain  of  tears.  The 
remaining  poems  of  the  volume  are  in 
different  stylos  and  measures,  on  a  greaC 
variety  of  themes,  and  in  various  moods 
— from  the  grave  and  even  tragic,  to  the 
light  and  gay.  But  almost  without  a 
single  exception,  they  are  characterized 
by  a  delicacy  and  sweetness  which  are 
rare  indeed  in  these  days  of  manufactur- 
ed rhymes.  The  author,  who  is  still  a 
very  young  man,  we  are  informed,  ex- 
hibits few  traces  of  the  vice  of  imitation, 
— and  where,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
we  discover  this  fault,  we  see,  to  offset  it, 
that  his  own  natural  style  and  mould  of 
mind  is  superior  to  his  models.  Young 
men  generally  catch  the  subtle  manner- 
ism of  some  master-workman  whom  they 
greatly  admire.    They  study  his  pecu- 


liarities, imbue  their  minds  with  his  idio- 
syncraoies  of  subject  or  handling,  and 
reproduce  his  compositions,  with  all  of 
their  faults  and  none  of  their  beauties. 
It  is  higli  praise  to  say  that  Mr.  Aldrich 
has  steered  clear  of  this  dangerous  quick- 
sand— but  the  praise  is  deserved.  His 
rythm  is  his  own,  and  borrowed  from 
nobody.  There  is  a  delicacy,  an  origin- 
ality, a  softness  of  touch,  in  many  of  the 
pieces,  which  older  and  more  famous 
poets  might  steal  from  him  with  advan- 
tage. He  has  shown  himself  in  this 
little  volume,  which  will  be  read  with  de- 
light by  the  best  order  of  minds,  a  poet 
of  more  original  powers  than  many  who 
occupy  a  lofty  rank  in  the  estimation  of 
the  world. 

It  is  customary,  we  believe,  with  lit- 
erary critics  to  present  some  specimens 
of  the  writer  whom  they  speak  of.  It  is, 
we  think,  an  ill-advised  practice.  The 
smoothly  mediocre— the  average  rhymster 
— will  always  receive  the  most  benefit 
from  this  habit  of  the  critics.  A  light, 
lively  song  is  understood  and  apprecia- 
ted at  once — the  really  deep  and  original 
composition  by  a  master  is  comprehend- 
ed slowly  and  with  difficulty.  It  is  some 
compensation  to  the  genuine  composer 
that  the  shallow  song  soon  palls  on  the 
ear,  whilst  his  own  real  creation  in  mu- 
sic grows  more  delightful  with  every 
repetition — but  the  two  rival  candidates 
start  unfairly. 

We  shall  nevertheless  present  a  few  of 
Mr.  Aldrich's  shorter  poems  which  will 
serve  to  show  the  variety  of  styles  which 
he  has  attempted — and  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken these  extracts,  brief  as  they  are^ 
will  establish  his  claims  to  a  very  high 
position  among  his  comates.  We  quote 
first  the  following  little  piece  which  is 
informed  with  a  gloomy  power.  It  is 
entitled — 

THE   MOORLAND. 

The  moorland  lies  a  dreary  waste, 
The  night  is  dark  with  drizzling  rain; 

In  yonder  yawning  cave  of  cloudy 

The  snaky  lightning  writhes  with  pain^ 
And  the  wind  is  wailing  bitterly! 
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Oh  I  dripping  rain'  outside  my  door ! 

Oh!  wailing  phantom  make  your  moan! 
Go  through  the  night  in  blind  despair^ 
Your  shadowy  lips  have  touched  my 
own  I 

Jind  the  wmd  it  wailing  bitterly  ! 

lio  more  the  robin  breake  its  heart 
Of  mime,  in  the  pathUtt  woode  ; 

The  raven  croaks  for  such  as  I, 

The  plovers  screech  above  their  broods, 
jind  the  wind  it  wailing  bitterly  ! 

All  mournful  things  are  friends  of  mine: 
{That  weary  tound  of  falling  leavetl) 

Oh  I  there  is  not  a  kindred  soul 

For  me  on  earth  but  moans  and  grieves! 
Jind  the  wind  it  wailing  bitterly  / 

I  cannot  sleep  this  lonesome  night ; 

The  ghottly  rain  goet  by  in  hatte. 
And  further  than  the  eye  can  reach, 

The  moorland  liet  a  dreary  watte, 
And  the  wind  it  wailing  bitterly  / 

If  there  be  not  genuine  creative 
strength  and  original  power  in  the  lines 
which  we  have  italicised,  then  we  shall 
cease  to  think  that  we  recognize  noble 
writing  when  we  see  it,  and  shall  con- 
aider  the  propriety  of  refreshing  and  ex- 
panding oar  minds  by  a  diligent  study 
of  the  literary  products  of  yoang  men 
who  are  nursing  their  first  moustache, 
and  think  it  incumbent  on  them  to  rhyme 
for  their  lady  loves.  We  may  add,  bow- 
ever,  that  this  terrible  alternative  does 
not  seriously  present  itself.  The  lines 
are  poetry,  and  poetry  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. We  may  safely  say,  that  the  poet 
who  wrote  the  second  line  of  the  last 
verse  is  no  mere  rhymster,  but  a  genu- 
ine, unmistakable  possessor  of  the  "  fine- 
frenzy''  which  we  read  of  in  Shak- 
speare — the  owner  of  '*  the  vision  and 
the  faculty  divine,"  which  are  no  more 
to  be  counterfeited  thnn  they  are  to 
be  acquired  by  the  most  careful  cultiva- 
tion. 

It  is  in  the  delicate  and  tender,  how- 
ever, rather  than  the  gloomy  and  tragic, 
that  Mr.  Aldrich  excels.  A  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  his  nature,  is  a  love  for,  and 
sympathy  with,  the  more  subtle  and  eva- 
nescent emotions  of  the  heart — those 
flitting  and  almost  imperceptible  "moods 


of  mind"  which  every  one  is  dimly  con- 
scious of  at  times,  but  can  neither  define 
nor  reduce  to  form  and  coroproliensiun. 
And  here  we  think  is  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  true  poet.  Almost  any  in- 
telligent person  of  ordinary  cultivation 
may  describe  the  violent  and  demon- 
strative feelings  of  the  heart — he  may 
not  succeed  as  Shakspcare  did,  or  pene- 
trate very  deeply  into  the  soul,  but  the 
reader  will  comprehend  his  drift,  and  un- 
derstand at  what  he  is  aiming.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  those  glancing  and  subtle 
thoughts  which  touch,  as  it  were,  upon 
the  mental  field,  and  then  dart  away. 
The  true  poet  only — the  high-strung  in- 
strument alone — is  able  to  catch  and  ex- 
press clearly  these  dim,  but  no  less  real 
perceptions.  Mr.  Aldrich  succeeds  ad- 
mirably here.  His  triumph  is  no  less 
remarkable  than  delightful  to  the  appre- 
ciative reader.  We  quote  as  an  exam- 
ple of  this  success  in  arresting  delicate 
and  subtle  thought,  the  little  piece, 
styled — 

NAMBLBSS  PAIN. 

In  my  nostrils  the  summer  wind 

Blows  the  exquisite  scent  of  the  rose ! 
O,  lor  the  golden,  golden  wind, 
Breaking  the  buds  as  it  goes ! 
Breaking  the  buds 
And  bending  the  grass, 
And  spilling  the  scent  of  the  rosel 

0  wind  of  the  summer  morn, 
Tearing  the  petals  in  twain, 

Wafting  the  fragrant  soul 

Of  the  rose  through  valley  and  plain, 

1  would  you  could  tear  my  heart  to-day, 
And  scatter  its  nameless  pain  I 

To  those  who  have  never  passed  idle 
hours  in  the  '*  nameless  pain"  of  which 
the  poet  sings — to  the  hard  and  practi- 
cal, who  discard  romance  and  deride 
everything  but  per  cents,  and  dividends, 
this  may  seem  a  mere  rhapsody.  But  it 
will  not  seem  such  to  others.  Its  ethe- 
real music  will  be  recognized  and  un- 
derstood, or  what  is  better  still,  deeply 
felt.  The  management  of  the  rythm — 
to  descend  to  the  mere  mechanical  exe- 
cution of  the  piece — ^is  exquisitely  deli- 
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cate.  The  almost  imperceptible  shifting 
of  the  ftocent  in  the  line,  "  0  for  the 
golden,  golden  wind/'  and  the  repetition 
of  "  breaking  the  buds/'  exhibit  the 
most  sensitive  ear  to  the  melody  of  verse. 
The  same  nice  handling  of  accent,  and 
careful  adaptation  of  the  phraseology,  so 
to  speak,  to  the  thought,  is  discernible  in 
the  lines,  "  On  a  faded  Violet" 

What  thought  is  folded  in  thy  leaves ! 

What  tender  thought,  what  speechless 
pain! 
I  hold  thy  faded  lips  to  mine, 

Thou  darling  of  the  April  rain ! 

I  hold  thy  faded  lips  to  mine, 

Though  scent  and  azure  tint  are  fled! 
Oh  dry,  mute  lips !  ye  are  the  tjrpes 

Of  something  in  me,  cold  and  dead ! 

Of  something  vanished  like  tby  hues, 
Of  fancy  flown,  of  beauty  Jim : 

Yet  for  the  love  of  those  white  hands 
That  found  thee  by  a  river's  brim, — 

That  found  thee  when  thy  sunny  mouth 
Was  purpled  as  with  drinking  wine — 

For  love  of  her  who  love  forgot, 
I  hold  thy  faded  lips  to  mine! 

That  thou  should'st  live  when  I  am  dead, 
When  hate  is  dead,  for  n:e,  and  wrong — 

For  this,  I  use  my  subtlest  art, 
For  this,  I  fold  thee  in  my  song. 

The  great  merit  of  this  song  may  not 
strike  the  careless  reader  at  once,  but  its 
beauty  will  grow  upon  him — the  music 
will  endure  repetition,  and  be  liked  the 
more,  as  it  becomes  familiar.  Another 
graceful  little  lyrio— not  so  fine  as  this, 
bat  simple  and  tender — is 

THX  XNGAGEMENT  RING. 

I  have  placed  a  golden 

Ring  upon  the  hand 
Of  the  sweetest  little 

Lady  in  the  land. 

When  the  royal  roses 
Scent  the  summer  air, 

I  shall  gather  white  ones 
For  my  darling's  hair. 

Hasten,  happy  roses ! 

Come  to  me  by  May; 
In  your  folded  petals 

Lies  my  wedding-day ! 


In  presenting  an  entire  drama,  as  it 
were,  in  a  few  brief  verses,  Mr.  Aldrich 
has  been  singularly  successful  in  many 
instances.  We  give  an  example  in  the 
following  verses  of  our  meaning.  At  first 
it  would  seem  that  the  poet  merely 
glanced  at  a  fashionable  woman,  sweep- 
ing along  in  her  *'rich  brocade,"  and 
jostling  the  shrinking  little  maiden  at  his 
elbow :  but  see  the  lines  in  the  third  and 
fourth  verses  which  we  italicise : 

Madam,  as  you  pass  us  by, 

Dreaming  of  your  loves  and  wine, 

Bo  not  brush  your  rich  brocade 
Against  this  little  maid  of  mine, 

Madam,  as  you  pass  us  by. 

When  in  youth  my  blood  was  warm 
Wine  was  royal,  life  complete ; 

So,  I  drained  the  flask  of  wine, 
So,  I  sat  at  woman's  feet. 

When  in  youth  my  blood  was  warm. 

Time  has  taught  me  pleasant  truths, 
Lilies  grow  where  thistles  grew : 

Jlk,  you  loved  me  not.     This  maid 
Lovet  me.     Theresa  an  end  of  you  ! 

Time  has  taught  mi  pleatant  truths. 

I  will  speak  no  bitter  words — 
Too  much  passion  made  mt  blind  : 

You  were  subtle.     Let  it  go! 
For  the  sake  of  womankind 

I  will  speak  no  bitter  words. 

But  madam,  as  you  pass  us  by, 
Dreaming  of  your  loves  and  wine, 

Do  not  brush  your  rich  brocade 
Against  this  little  maid  of  mine, 

Madam,  as  you  pass  us  by! 

Here  is  the  poet's  meaning  plainly 
conveyed — the  whole  tale  of  his  blind 
love  for  a  proud,  heartless  woman,  who 
was  false  to  him,  but  did  not  wound  him 
very  deeply.  The  weed  which  grew  in 
his  heart  is  replaced  by  a  tender  flower : 
the  dream  is  over — he  is  not  even  ansry 
enough  to  speak  bitterly;  would  only 
have  the  false  love  pass  without  brushing 
against  the  true.  Another  instance  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  writer  hints,  as 
it  were,  a  whole  tragedy,  may  be  seen  in 
the  song  containing  but  two  verses,  headed 
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TBI  XXBRT  BSLL8  8HAU<  KINO. 

The  merry  bells  shall  ring, 

Marguerite^ 
And  the  little  birds  t»hall  sing, 

Marguerite  ; 
Ton  smile,  but  you  shall  wear 
Orange  blossoms  in  your  hair, 

Marguerite. 

The  merry  bells  have  rung, 

Marguerite^ 
The  little  birds  have  sung, 

Marguerite  ; 
But  cypress  leaf  and  rue 
Make  a  sorry  wreath  for  you, 

Marguerite  I 

We  think  that  the  reader  will  agree 
with  U8  that  this  is  an  entire  history, 
conveyed  with  wonderful  artistic  beauty, 
in  a  few  slight  touches.  The  maiden 
whose  bridal  mom  was  to  have  soon 
dawned,  is  dying.  To  the  cheering  as- 
sorances  of  the  brother  or  sister  who 
tells  her  that  the  wedding  bells  shall  ring 
for  her,  the  birds  sing  for  her,  and  that 
she  shall  wear  the  orange  blossom,  the 
dying  girl  replies  with  a  smile  only — and 
the  second  yerse  oonveys  the  rest.  Cy- 
press and  rue  make  a  sorry  garland  for 
her  hur,  instead  of  the  orange  blossoms. 

In  the  minor  departments  of  his  art 
Mr.  Aldrieh  attains  to  great  excellence, 
and  worthily  follows  the  ''sweet  singers'' 
of  the  tongue.  His  similitudes  are  grace- 
ful and  not  seldom  striking — as  these, 
from  "  A  Legend  of  Elsinore.' 
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But  she  passed  by  with  a  stare, 
With  a  half  unconscious  air, 
Making  waves  of  golden  froth 

Upon  a  tea  of  maize : 
With  her  large  and  clouded  eyes 
Looking  through  and  through  the  skies. 
As  if  God's  rich  Paradise 

Were  growing  upon  her  gaze. 

When  the  stars  had  blossomed  bright, 
JInd  the  gardens  of  the  night 
Seemed  all  full  of  marigolda 

And  violetM  astir : 
Maiden  Maud  would  sit  alone, 
And  the  sea  with  inner  tone. 
Half  of  melody  and  moan, 

Would  rise  up  and  speak  with  her. 


One  red-leaf  falling  morn 
Many  russet  autumns  gone, 
ji  lone  ship  with  folded  wings 

Lay  dozing  off  the  lea : 
It  came  silently  at  night, 
With  its  wings  of  murky  white 
Folded  after  weary  Jlight, 

The  worn  nursling  of  the  sea  I 

This  is  assuredly  Tory  fine.  "  Folded 
after  weary  .flight"  is  full  of  suggestive- 
ness  and  music.  We  find  in  Mr.  Al- 
drich's  poetry  many  delicate  paintings 
of  flowers,  as  this,  from  "  The  Bouquet." 

Tulips  breathing  of  the  South, 
Crimsoned  like  a  leopard's  mouth ! 
Water  lilies  white  as  pearl. 
Almond  shaped  and  set  in  beryl : 
Slips  of  heartsease ;  purple  clots 
Of  memory's  forget-me-nots  I 
Poppies  almost  gone  to  seed, 
And  one  rose  that  seems  to  bleed 
Like  the  pale  Madonna's  heart  1 

We  add  to  this  a  single  other  example 
of  the  poet's  love  for  the  "  earth's  sweet 
children."    It  is  a  little  piece  entitled 

TIGER  LILISS. 

I  like  not  lady  slippers, 

Nor  yet  the  sweet  pea  blossoms, 

Nor  yet  the  flaky  roses. 

Red  or  white  as  snow : 
I  like  the  chaliced  lilies, 
The  heavy  Eastern  lilies, 
Tlie  gorgeous  tiger  lilies, 

That  in  our  garden  grow ! 

For  they  are  tall  and  slender^ 

Their  mouths  are  dashed  with  carmine. 

And  when  the  wind  sweeps  by  them 

On  their  emerald  stalks. 
They  bend  so  proud  and  graceful — 
They  are  Circassian  women, 
The  darlings  of  the  harem, 

Adown  our  garden  walks. 

And  when  the  rain  is  falling, 

I  sit  beside  the  window 

And  watch  them  glow  and  glisten, 

How  they  burn  and  glowl 
O,  for  the  burning  lilies. 
The  tender  Eastern  lilies. 
The  gorgeous  tiger  lilies, 

That  in  our  garden  grow  I 
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The  verse  which  we  have  italicised  is 
certainly  of  rare  grace  and  pictaresque- 
ness.  The  comparison  of  the  lilies  to  slen- 
der Circassian  girls,  wandering  through 
the  garden — their  months  tinged  with 
carmine,  their  graceful  figures  bending 
as  they  moye— is  one  of  those  subtle  and 
delicate  foncies  which  reveal  the  true 
poetic  vision. 

It  would  afford  us  pleasure  to  quote  nu- 
merous other  poems  from  this  little  vol- 
nme — stray  songs  and  ballads,  filled  with 
an  affluence  of  dramatic  suggestion,  or  a 
sweetness  and  subtlety  of  music,  which 
will  make  them  rarely  attractive  to  the 
nice  ear  of  the  scholar  and  the  critic — 
but  space  fails  us,  and  as  we  have  said 
already,  it  might  not  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  pieces.  They  should  be  carefully 
read,  in  the  pretty  little  volume — and 
we  invite  this  test  of  their  real  excel- 
lence. 

We  shall  conclude  our  brief  paper,  by 
rapidly  summing  up  what  seem  to  us 
both  the  defects  and  the  beauties  of  Mr. 
Aldrich's  muse.  And  first,  the  defects 
which  we  find  are  an  undue  preponder- 
ance of  the  merely  sensuous — and  too 
great  a  fondness  for  a  few  phrases,  and 
adjectives.  It  is  true  that  almost  every 
poet  of  vivid  and  affluent  imagination 
finds  his  sympathies  powerfully  drawn 
toward  physical  beauty,  and  whatever 
impresses  the  senses  most  agreeably. 
Tlie  faces  and  forms  of  men  and  women, 
the  glories  of  the  natural  world  around 
us,  the  splendour  and  imposing  attrac- 
tion of  the  luxurious  trappings  which 
the  cunning  of  the  artificer  hangs  around 
the  social  life  we  live — all  these  must 
forcibly  impress  the  youthful  imagina- 
tion, and  as  deeply  interest  it.  It  is 
natural,  also,  that  the  vivid  emotions  of 
admiration  should  '*  bloom  into  song'' — 
that  the  poet  should  celebrate  the  splen- 
dours by  which  he  is  encircled,  and 
almost  dream  that  physical  and  material 
beauty  is  the  sole  thing  grand  and  noble 
and  attractive  in  the  universe.  The  con- 
viction and  what  it  leads  to  is  lamenta- 
ble in  the  extreme.  It  has  produced  the 
disgusting  erotica  of  all  languages,  from 
Anacreon  to  Moore,  and  has  done  more  to 
debase  the  standard  of  poetry  than  all 


other  influences  put  together.  What 
has  rendered  this  philosophy  more  dan- 
gerous and  degrading  in  its  results,  is 
the  conspicuous  genius  of  those  men 
who  have  bowed  the  knee  before  it,  and 
soiled  with  the  taint  of  the  bye-ways, 
their  shining  robes.  Keats,  the  maimed 
giant,  fell  a  victim  to  the  error — in  proof 
of  which  we  need  only  ask  which  is  the 
greater  of  his  two  master-pieces,  the 
"Hyperion,"  or  the  " Endymion"— the 
gigantic  torso,  like  an  overthrown  statue 
of  the  Phidian  Jove,  or  the  gaudy  Bac- 
chante, like  a  coloured  French  engrav- 
ing. Those  who  have  followed  him,  and 
emulated  his  general  style  have,  in  like 
manner,  debased  their  high  faculties,  if 
they  have  not  descended  from  a  height 
so  lofty.  One  and  all,  these  masters  of 
the  merely  sensuous  school  have  failed 
in  the  attainment  of  what  they  might 
have  secured  in  the  noble  field  of  their 
ambition,  because  their  philosophy  was  a 
false  and  mistaken  philosophy.  They 
taught  and,  though  dead,  still  teach  the 
delusion,  that  a  grace  above  all  other 
graces  is  to  be  found  in  physical  and  ma- 
terial beauty.  They  have  forgotten,  or 
refused  to  acknowledge  that  the  "  crown 
of  pride"  upon  the  brow  of  the  mere 
worshipper  of  the  outer  world — and  the 
"  glorious  beauty"  of  the  object  of  his 
adoration — are  "  but  a  fading  flower — 
the  hasty  fruit  before  the  summer." 
There  can  be  no  ripeness  in  this  fruit, — 
it  may  be  attractive  to  the  eye,  but  it 
will  be  poison  to  the  taste.  Shakspeare 
and  his  great  brethren,  though  they  lived 
in  an  age,  and  among  a  people,  permea- 
ted with  the  spirit  of  sensuous  life,  never 
proposed  this  low  ambition  to  themselves. 
They  saw  what  every  truly  great  poet 
has  seen,  and  acted  upon,  that  the  real 
end  of  poetry  is  to  extract  the  inner  sig^ 
nificance  of  human  life,  and  the  natural 
world — to  secure  the  spiritual  essence 
which  informs  it,  and  lies  beneath,  giv- 
ing character  to  the  whole.  This  is  the 
true  **  diadem  of  beauty"  which  the  hon- 
est lover  of  his  great  art  should  strive  to 
secure.  If  he  is  satisfied  with  an  out- 
side view,  so  to  speak,  of  the  imperial 
palace,  when  he  might  enter  as  its  lord, 
and  sit  upon  the  throne,  he  may  follow 
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his  preferences;  bat  he  will  never  be 
inscribed  among  the  great  names  of  the 
dynasty. 

We  have  been  led  away  from  our  sub- 
ject by  this  train  of  thought :  but  we 
shall  not  regret  indulging  it,  if  a  single 
reader  is  induced  to  reflect  upon  the  mag- 
nitude and  dangerous  nature  of  this  pop- 
ular error  in  letters.  The  chastened  and 
spiritual  sensuousness,  so  to  speak,  of 
Tennyson,  Browning  and  other  great 
masters  of  the  epoch,  has  had  a  fatal 
influence  upon  our  poetical  literature* 
This  blunder  culminates  in  the  pu- 
erilities of  Alexander  Smith  and  his 
imitators — ^but  it  is  perceptible  in  al- 
most every  rising  poet  of  England  and 
America.  The  verses  of  these  gen- 
tleman are  full  of  syrup  and  honey,  and 
they  soon  cloy,  for  that  reason:  but 
meanwhile  they  have  destroyed  the  men- 
tal digestion  of  many  a  reader — ^if  they 
have  not  accomplished  what  is  a  more 
miserable  end,  still, — warped  the  minds 
and  feelings  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  toward  that  most  dangerous  and 
painful  "poison  of  idolatry,''  as  says 
De  Quincey — the  idolatry  of  material  and 
sensuous  attractions.  But  enough  upon 
this  point. 

Mr.  Aldrieh,  as  we  have  hinted  in  the 
commencement  of  our  notice,  has  not 
kept  himself  wholly  from  this  all-em- 
bracing atmosphere  of  the  day.  Some 
of  his  pieces  we  could  not  and  cannot 
commend :  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  un- 
worthy of  his  genius,  and  untrue  to  the 
fine  instincts  of  the  poetical  nature.  We 
do  not  find  them  collected  in  this  volume, 
however ;  and  the  fact  has  served  more 
to  heighten  our  opinion  of  his  judgment 
and  discrimination  than  any  other  trait 
of  the  volume.  The  other  defect  which 
we  shall  briefly  mention,  is  a  too  great 
fondness  for  a  few  pet  phrases,  which  con- 
vey a  character  of  sameness  to  poems 


otherwise  distinct  creations — ^but  this 
demerit  is  trifling,  and  quickly  remedied. 
Of  the  beauties  and  original  merits  of 
the  poems  in  this  volume,  we  should  like, 
were  it  possible  at  present,  to  speak  more 
at  length.  But  space  fails  us.  We  can 
only  say  again  that  we  think  they  di»- 
oover  a  real  originality  and  unborrowed 
excellence,  which  places  them  in  a  dis- 
tinct rank  by  themselves.  They  cannot 
be  confounded  with  those  of  other  vrri- 
ters — and  here  we  bestow  our  '*  great 
word"  of  praise.  The  finest  nosegay 
that  ever  was  painted  by  the  most  accom- 
plished artist,  in  his  brightest  tints,  all 
gold,  azure,  and  crimson,  is  inferior,  no 
one  will  deny,  to  the  least  violet  or  snow- 
drop, peeping  up  toward  the  sky.  So  the 
real  original  poem,  however  slight  and 
humble  it  may  appear— if  it  strike  a  new 
chord,  and  add  a  music  before  unknown 
to  the  treasury  of  literature — is  better 
than  the  most  gorgeous  imitation,  or  va- 
riation. We  bestow  upon  Mr.  Aldridi 
the  highest  praise  in  our  power  when  we 
declare  that  his  music  is  new.  It  should 
outweigh  a  thousand  adjectives  and 
rhapsodies.  We  are  not  afraid  to  hazard 
the  statement  that  he  is  a  genuine  "  new 
star''  in  the  poetical  skies,  and  will 
prove,  should  his  performance  be  equal 
to  his  promise,  one  of  the  brightest  lights 
of  our  literature.  We  have  spoken  of 
his  faults  and  those  of  his  class  of  wri- 
ters with  a  plainness  which  we  strove  to 
make  unmistakable  to  every  reader — we 
desire  to  record  his  merits  as  clearly. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  this  volume^ 
small  and  unpretending  as  it  is,  an  orig- 
inality of  thought,  a  wealth  of  imagery, 
and  a  subtlety  of  musical  rythm,  which 
prove  the  writer  to  be  a  genuine  poei. 
We  predict  for  him,  should  he  prove  true 
to  his  own  genius,  and  no  less  to  the  ele- 
vated aims  of  his  great  calling,  a  famous 
and  honourable  career. 
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There  was  a  very  pleasant  pilgrimage 
made  last  month  to  tlie  ancient  site  of 
Jamestown.  Number  of  pilgrims  sixteen. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  Beauty  and  patri- 
otism. The  editor  of  the  Messenger  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  one  of  the  party,  in 
the  patriotic  interest,  and  he  desires,  that 
is  "  we"  desire,  to  make  a  record  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  morning  was  calm,  with  light  flee- 
ces of  cloud  overhead,  as  the  company  left 
one  of  the  most  hospitable  mansions  on 
the  lower  James,  and  embarked  on  a  little 
steamer,  chartered  for    the   occasion,  for 
Jamestown  Island.      The  pilgrimage  had 
been  projected  nearly  twelve  months,  and 
one  object  of  it  was  to  plant  ivy  at  the  base 
of  the  old  ruin,  which  in  former  years  had 
been  hung  with  the  rich  green  of  a  creeper. 
The  creeper  had  died  out  latterly  and  its 
graceful  drapery  had  fallen  away,  so  that 
the  tower  was   stripped  of  the  covering 
w^hich  nature  had  kindly  flung  over   the 
ravages  of  time.     The  idea  had  occurred 
to  a  fair  daughter  of  Virginia  that  if  the 
church  edifice  could   not  be  rebuilt,  we 
might  at  least  restore  the   mantle  which 
had  made  picturesque  its  desolation ;  and 
it  was  therefore  under  her  auspices,  that 
we  had  assembled  from  diflferent  points  to 
perform  the   excursion — all  of  the   party 
originally  pledged  to  it  being  present,  ex- 
cept a  lovely  young  pilgrim  who  had  lin- 
gered, in  forgetfulness  of  her  promise,  be- 
yond the  winter,  in  New  Orleans,  and  Mr. 
G.  F.  R.  James  and  his  charming  family, 
who  were  now   dwelling  among  ruins  of 
another  sort  on   the  Grand  Canal.     The 
absence  of  these  friends  associated   with 
ns  in  the  inception  of  the  undertaking,  was 
compensated  for  by  the  presence  and  par- 
ticipation of  others,  the  young,  the  old,  the 
attractive  in  person  and  character,  repre- 
sentatives of  New   York  and  the  British 
Provinces,  and  some  fascinating  recruits 
from   the   neighbourhood   than  whom   no 
April  sun  of  the  Colony  had  shone  on  fair- 
er types  of  maidenly  perfection.   Happily, 
inasmuch  as  all  sectional  questions  were 
ignored  on  the  excursion,  the  relative  claims 
of  North  and  South  to  the  palm  for  female 


loveliness  were  not  brought  under  discus- 
sion, else  had  the  gentlemen  been  nfore 
sorely  perplexed  than  if  they  had  been 
called  upon  to  define  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  corporation  of  Jamestown.  Nor  among 
those  who  kept  the  appointment  of  a  year 
ago,  was  there  wanting  either  womanly 
beauty  or  intellectual  distinction.  The  se- 
nior editor  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer  had 
withdrawn  from  the  excitements  of  a  Gu- 
bernatorial canvass  to  visit  the  spot  which 
had  been  the  seat  of  empire  when  the  Old 
Dominion  owned  Governors  appointed  by 
the  crown.  The  Virginian  Vice-Regent  of 
the  Mount  Vernon  Association,  so  well 
known  in  literature  and  art,  had  for  a  mo- 
ment turned  her  thoughts  from  the  hallow- 
ed soil  of  Mount  Vernon  to  the  venerated 
earth  with  which  the  dust  of  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  Commonwealth  has  so  long 
been  mingled.  And  the  great  orator  of 
Massachusetts,  for  the  day  forgetful  of 
Bonner  and  of  engagements  to  speak,  had 
come  to  walk  for  the  first  time  on  ground 
trod  by  the  white  man  before  Miles  Stan- 
dish  had  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock. 

In  an  hour  and  a  quarter  our  little 
steamer  had  reached  the  point  of  James- 
town Island,  where,  there  being  no  wharf, 
we  came  to  an  anchorage  and  went  ashore 
in  small  boats.  Then,  to  the  old  church- 
yard, as  Mr.  Pepys  would  say.  There, 
moralizing  among  the  tombs  of  the  "  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet,"  we  lingered  for 
awhile,  what  time  the  birds  piped  in  the 
sycamores  and  tulip  trees  overhead  the 
song  of  the  world*s  morning.  What  an 
unwritten  poem  filled  the  enclosure,  in  the 
resurrection  of  nature  above  the  ashes  of 
the  pioneers,  in  the  atmosphere  of  balm 
that  reigned  under  the  shAdowy  coverts 
of  the  burial-ground,  in  the  bright  faces 
around  us,  in  the  mutilated  marbles  crumb- 
ling over  departed  beauty  and  worth! 
Places  like  Jamestown  inspire  the  least 
imaginative  of  persons  with  thoughts 
which  dispel  gaiety  of  demeanour  and 
sportiveness  of  conversation — visitors  are 
not  mirthful  at  Avon  nor  do  they  crack 
jokes  in  Santa  Croce  or  the  Abbey — and 
so  our  pilgrims  were  as  pensive  as  Mr. 
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Coleridge's  public,  as  they  sought  to  de- 
cipher the  perishing  inscriptions  upon  the 
tombs.  "  Yir  reverendus  et  honorabilis 
Jacobus  Blair,"  shame,  most  worthy  pa- 
triarch of  Colonial  days,  that  your  monu- 
ment should  have  been  lefl  to  the  violence 
of  the  elements  and  the  destroying  agency 
of  nature,  rending  the  most  perdurable 
memorials  of  affection  when  these  re- 
main unvisited  and  uncared  for.  Not  long 
will  the  tributary  stone  retain  any  record 
of  the  Jamestown  dead,  if  the  hand  of  pi- 
ous reverence  does  not  seek  to  repair,  as 
far  as  possible,  the  cruel  waste  of  a  cen- 
tury of  neglect  The  monuments  of  Com- 
missary and  Auditor,  Blair  and  Ludwell, 
and  the  slab  which  marks  the  resting-place 
of  honest  William  Sherwood,  "a  great 
sinner  waiting  for  a  joyful  resurrection," 
will  alike  utterly  perish  from  the  recogni- 
tion of  posterity. 

As  the  pilgrims  turned  away  from  tlie 
graveyard  to  visit  the  ruined  tower  hard 
by,  mindful  of  a  period  anterior  to  the 
erection  of  church  or  grave-stone,  when 
the  first  few  settlers  of  the  Commonwealth 
contended  on  this  very  spot  with  the  frost, 
the  fever,  the  famine,  and  the  foe,  in  the 
lixed  resolve  to  make  a  nation,  there  pass- 
ed up  the  shining  James  the  steamer  Po- 
cahontas, as  if  by  a  happy  coincidence  to 
call  up  the  image  of  the  tender  Indian 
maiden  amid  the  scenes  of  her  girlish  life. 
Then  gathering  around  the  base  of  the 
tower  the  pilgrims  planted  the  ivy,  and 
the  writer  of  these  lines,  being  placed  un- 
der gentle  compulsion  by  the  fair  young 
patroness  of  tlie  pilgrimage,  addressed 
the  orator  of  Massachusetts  in  such  poor 
unstudied  phrases  of  welcome  as  he  could 
command  and  the  occasion  suggested. 

Mr.  Everett  replied  to  Mr.  l*homp8on*9 
remarks  substantially  as  follows: 

Mb.  THOMPflOK,  Ladim  and  Gbhtlkmin  : 

I  am  extremely  indebted  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  our  kind  friends,  on  whose  be- 
half you  have  spoken,  for  the  obliging  man- 
ner in  which  you  have  been  pleased  to 
allude  to  my  share  in  this  simple  act  of 
commemoration,  and  for  the  cordial  wel- 
come which  you  have  given  me  to  this 
sacred  spot.  I  feel  that  any  premeditated 
phrases  of  acknowledgment  would  have 
marred  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  I  rejoice  that  we  are  both 
here  with  no  other  preparation,  than  that 


of  the  sympathy,  with  which  we  have  all 
united  in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the 
noble  fathers  and  mothers  of  Virginia.  It 
is,  indeed,  sir,  a  hallowed  spot.  The 
venerable  tower,  beneath  whose  shadow 
we  stand,  and  which  we  have  sought  to 
adorn  with  Nature's  drapery,  though  not 
coeval  with  the  first  attempts  at  settle- 
ment, is  nevertheless — for  this  country — 
of  great  antiquity,  and  it  marks  the  spot, 
where  the  first  germs  of  this  mighty  repub- 
lic, now  almost  co-extensive  with  the  Con- 
tinent, were  planted  in  1607,  not  as  we 
have  planted  these  roots  of  ivy, — 

"Not  in   the  sunshine  and  the  smile  of 

Heaven, 
But  wrapped  in  whirlwinds  and  begirt  with 

foes." 

The  next  attempt  at  settlement,  I  need 
not  tell  you,  were  those  made  by  the  Pil- 
grim fathers  at  Plymouth  thirteen  yean 
later,  and  in  like  manner  amidst  hardships 
never  to  be  adequately  described ;  and 
it  is  indeed  with  heartfelt  satisfkction, 
that  I, — a  dutiful  son  of  New  England, — 
have  united  with  the  fair  Daughter  of 
Brandon  j  with  you,  sons  and  daughters  of 
Virginia ;  with  our  friends  from  the  empire 
State,  (Mr.  Samuel  G.  Ogden  and  family  of 
New  York,)  and  the  gentleman  from  a 
foreign  Province  (Mr.  Johnston  of  Halifax) 
who  has  kindly  joined  us  on  this  occa- 
sion,— in  paying  this  humble  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  the  pioneers  of  North  American 
civilization.  What  memories  come  back 
to  the  mind,  as  we  stand  on  the  spot, 
where  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  years 
ago,  those  thrilling  scenes  of  our  early  his- 
tory began  to  be  acted  out !  What  solemn 
and  tender  images  crowd  upon  us,  as  the 
shadowy  forms  of  the  chivalrous  Smith, 
the  friendly  Powhatan,  the  gentle  and 
compassionate  Pocahontas,  (whose  name, 
truly  Christian  before  she  was  baptized, 
figures  on  the  little  steamer  that  has  just 
glanced  over  these  shining  waters)  pre- 
sent themselves  to  tlie  mind^s  eye. 

Haply,  sir,  the  ivy  we  have  planted  will 
long  survive  us,  and  adorn  these  venerable 
ruins  many  years  aflcr  we  shall  be  laid  in 
the  dust,  as  low  as  those  whom  we  have 
now  sought  to  honour.  The  works  of  man 
pass,  with  himself,  away,  but  nature  and 
her  lovely  growths  are  perennial.  These 
ever-green  plants,  in  continuous  repro- 
duction, are  descended  from  those  which 
flourished  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago; 
but  the  substantial  brick  walls  of  the 
ancient  church  have  crumbled  to  the  dust 
never  again  to  be  raised ;  the  solid  monu- 
ments in  yonder  church-yard,  which  pre- 
served for  a  while  the  memory  of  the  good 
and  brave  of  other  days,  are  falling  asun- 
der ;  huge  trees  have  pushed  their  gnarled 
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Jimbs  through  sepulchral  marbles;  their 
very  fragments  are  hastening  to  decay ; 
ttiam  periere  ruiruE.  But  let  us  hope  that, 
in  generations  to  come,  the  ivy,  which  we 
have  this  day  committed  to  the  genial 
earth,  will  spread  verdure  and  beauty  over 
the  wall  upon  which  it  climbs ;  yea,  that 
in  ages  still  distant,  to  the  end  of  time,  and 
when  tower  and  ivy  shall  alike  have 
perished,  the  great  Republic  of  which  it  is 
our  privilege  to  be  the  citizens,  will  stand 
unshaken  upon  the  Ibundations  of  James- 
town and  Plymouth ! 

Permit  me  again,  sir,  and  you,  dear  Vir- 
ginian friends,  to  express  the  cordial  satis- 
faction which  1  have  felt  in  uniting  with 
you  on  this  pleasing  occasion,  and  to  as- 
sure you  that  I  cherish,  in  all  their  force, 
the  emotions  which  warm  your  bosoms  on 
the  venerated  soil  of  Jamestown. 

When  Mr.  Everett  had  concluded  this 
most  feeling  and  appropriate  little  speech, 
the  party  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  manager  of  the  Jamestown 
plantation,  and  having  there  refreshed 
themselves,  they  soon  afterwards  re-em- 
barked upon  their  steamer,  and  remmed  to 
the  noble  old  mansion  they  had  left  in  the 
morning. 

In  submitting  to  our  readers  the  speech 
of  Mr.   Everett  and   describing   thus  im. 
perfectly    an    "act    of   commemoration," 
which  will  long  be  remembered  by  those 
who  united  in  it,  we  cannot  but  enter  a 
plea  for  the  preservation  of  the  ruins  and 
site  of  Jamestown  from  the  encroachments 
of  nature  and  the  further  progress  of  de- 
cay.   The  river  is  gradually  gaining  on 
the  Jamestown   shore,   and  before  many 
years   may   reach   even   the  wall   of  the 
cemetery,  while  the  unrestricted  growth  of 
trees  within  the  enclosure  will  surely  push 
from   their  bases  and   rend  asunder   the 
few   monuments   which  yet  remain  com- 
paratively  whole.     A   considerable   body 
of  land  around  the  tower  and  graveyard 
belongs   to   Virginia.    Let  us  enclose  it. 
Let  us  by  strong  safeguards  stop  the  ad- 
vance of  the  river.     Let  us,  in  the  spirit  of 
Old  Mortality,  clear  away  the  redundant 
growth  and  rubbish  from  the  tombs  freshen 
the  inscriptions  they  hear,  and  re-erect  them 
upon   their  ancient  foundations.     Let  us 
preserve  so  much  of  the  old  brickwork  of 
the  colonial  house  of  worship   as   is  yet 
standing,  in  the  same  manner  that  the 
ruins  of  the  Coliseum  are  secured  against 
further  demolition.    And  as  in  after  years 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  ancient 


Commonwealth  and  the  visitors  from  our 
sister  States  and  the  tourist  from  foreign 
climes,  shall  look  upon  the  tower  wrapped 
in  the  curtain  of  living  green  which  na- 
ture shall  fashion  from  the  ivy  roots  so 
freshly  set  in  tha^t  sacred  soil,  the  scene 
will  bear  testimony  that  the  Virginians  of 
our  day  were  not  insensible  to  the  au- 
gust memories  of  the  past. 


We  had  designed  as  a  matter  of  pleas- 
ing duty  to  make  honorable  mention  of  the 
brilliant  Tableaux,  recently  given  in  Rich- 
mond in  aid  of  the  Mount  Vernon  Fund. 
The  artistic  skill  shown  in  the  representa- 
tions, the  beautiful  living  illustrations  they 
supplied  to  Moore^s  sweet  episodical  poem 
of  "  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  and  the  fine 
readings  of  the  text  by  Mrs.  Anna  Cora 
Ritchie,  all  demanded  a  grateful  recogni- 
tion at  our  hands,  but  bearing  from  our 
friend  Mozis  Addums,  that  he  had  written 
to  "Noahrer"  a  letter  descriptive  of  the 
beautiful  exhibition,  we  begged  of  him 
permission  to  lay  it  before  the  public  in  lieu 
of  any  remarks  of  our  own.     Here  it  is — 

RiOHMUN,  Apul  the  29,  1859. 

My  Deare  Wief,  luvly  Madutn. 

I  atendid  promply  to  the  biznis  which 
you  told  me  to  aten  to  it,  and  when  nite 
cum,  havin  nuthin  ptickler  to  do,  and  mem- 
brin  what  you  told  me  bout,  I  mustnt  go  to 
no  theaters  nor  nuthin,  I  asst  Mr.  Ballud  ef 
thar  warnt  nuthin  goin  on  in  toun  uv  a  mo 
morrul  nacher,  which  I  oood  go  to  it  with- 
out injry  to  my  konshenshus  screwpils. 
"  Certny,"  he  sais,  "  the  verry  thing — sum 
Tablows,  right  here,  acrost  the  bridge." 
"  What,"  s'l,  "jest  acrost  the  Ixchain  bridge 
herel"  "  Yes,"  s*e,  "  rite  in  the  bald  nime 
uv  the  Ballud  Hous,  sum  Tablows  fer  the 
bennyfit  uv  Gen'l  Washintun."  "Then 
Pm  boun  to  go,"  I  sais,  and  soe  I  did,  and 
I'm  abunnunly  thankful  I  dun  it,  becaws  a 
prittier  spectacul  I  has  nuvver  seen  in  this 
wirl. 

What  Tablow  ment,  I  didint  know,  aud, 
lookin  to  the  derryvashun  uv  the  turm,  I 
dunno  now.  Part  uv  it  were  so  low  doun 
I  cood  skeercely  see  it,  but  as  fer  the  tab 
part  I  dont  reckin  they  playd  it  at  all.  En- 
nyhow,  sune  arfter  supper  I  finds  mysef 
seetid  in  the  mist  uv  a  splendid  crowd  UT 
fashnubbil  Richmunders,  which  I  likes  um, 
fer  the  reesin  that  a  mo  desunt  and  genteel 
pepill  I've  nuvver  seen  um  no  whar.  I 
were  perdidjus  orowdid  in  twixtthe  ladies, 
which  it  were  nuvvertheless  verry  agree- 
bul  to  my  fealins,  exceptin  that  I  dident 
know  nun  uv  um  and  coodin  chat  nun — a 
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grate  deep  rivashun  (ef  you'U  permit  me 
so  to  say  it,  my  deere  suetness  and  rispec- 
tid  Madum,)  to  a  sosberbul  persun  like  my- 
self, isspeshilly  when  the  ladies  was  pritty 
and  soli  voistid. 

We  all  set  thar  fer  sum  tiero,  lookin  at 
the  tasty  curtin  which  it  conceiled  the  Tab- 
lows  frum  our  gaze,  tef  presinly  a  ban  call- 
ed the  Om ry  Ban  bust  intoo  a  strain  uv 
charmin  musick.  Ptickly  was  it  a  bewgil 
that  techt  me  to  the  sole,  and  I  reckin  the 
gentilmun  which  plays  it  has  got  him  sich 
art  that  I  bet  he  cood  dror  mellody  fum  a 
a  cow-hon  or  eavin  a  punkin  vine.  Then, 
all  uv  a  suddin,  the  room  were  darkind, 
and  were  herd  the  magniffysent  vois  uv  a 
lady  (I  wisht  I  cood  uv  see  her)  tellin  in 
bewtyful  poetry  about  a  angul  calld  a  Peri 
which  were  shet  out  uv  Parrydice  and 
were  so  sorry  she  coodint  git  in.  Then  the 
curtin  raisd  up  on  a  picture  uv  Parrydice, 
illuminatid  with  the  red  sunshine  uv  glow- 
ry  and  filled  with  anguls  bewtiful  beyon 
cunsepshun,  mostly  standin  in  a  gardin  uv 
flowers.  And  thar  was  the  sorrerful  little 
Peri  standin  at  the  gate,  which  it  were  shet 
aginst  her,  and  way  up  yonder  in  the  clouds 
war  a  leeiil  teenchy  baby  angil  which  was 
almost  too  pritty  and  sweet.  All  the  an- 
guls was  lady  anguls,  and  I  jedged  it  ripre- 
sentud  um  verry  sune  in  the  morn  in,  be- 
caus  they  was  all  drest  in  white  clothes 
and  hadent  combd  nun  uv  thar  pritty  beds. 

But  I  likes  um  that  a  way. 

A  good  menny  jumps  up  to  git  a  better 
look  and  I  jumps  up  too.  Then  they  hol- 
lers "  doun  in  frunt,  set  doun,  set  doun !" 
I  thought  it  coudint  mean  me,  becaus  I 
were  not  in  frunt  a  tall,  but  way  behine. 
But  sumboddy  hollers,  "knock  him  doun! 
that  slab-sidid  fello  with  the  yaller  liar!'* 
It  maid  me  mitey  mad,  my  deare,  but  re- 
membrin  uv  yo  injunkshuns,  I  drapt  in  my 
cheer  like  a  peeceful  lam,  and  set  thar  the 
rest  uv  the  evenin.  It  were  a  grate  trile, 
but  I  dun  it  to  pleas  my  littil  wief. 

Well  I  coodin  begin  to  tell  you  the  haf 
uv  what  follerd.  Seen  arAer  seen  uv  splen- 
dur,  with  anguls,  and  dazlin  luvli  soldjers 
in  handsum  forrin  ynniform,  and  ladies 
which  was  painted  later  in  the  day  than 
tlie  anguls  and  almost  as  bewtiful,  and  al- 
waies  the  pritty  littil  sorrerful  Peri  lookin 
on  with  hevvinly  tenderness  upon  the  seen. 
And  evvry  wunst  in  a  while  jest  befo  the 
curtin  riz,  the  lady  with  the  fine  vois  wood 
cum  out  in  the  dark  and  ixplain  it  all  to  us 
in  poitry.  Sholy  she  cood  doo  whut  she 
pleasd  with  her  vois,  and  snmtiems  she  put 
mo  feelin  in  it  than  it  cood  hold,  and  it 
farly  run  over,  makin  me  almost  cry,  ef  I 
hadint  ben  feerd  the  ladies  settin  by  me 
wood  uv  bav  laft  at  me. 

It  apeer  that  the  littil  Peri  had  to  make 
a  partickular  kind  uv  a  presint  to  the  an- 
juls  in  the  gardin  ut  Parrydice  befo  they 


wood  let  her  in.  She  tride  a  heep  uv 
things — ^the  last  drop  uv  blud  frum  a  dying 
warrier,  the  last  sigh  uva  faithful  sweetart 
(a  most  a  rar  artickil)but  nun  uv  ura  wood 
do,  tel  at  last  she  got  a  teer  frum  a  repen- 
tant sinneer's  eye,  which  carried  her  rite  in, 
and  thar  the  Tablows  endid,  thar  bein  a 
good  eel  uv  moneful  singin  befo  they  got 
thoo. 

But  what  astonishtme  were  the  fact  that 
the  yung  ladis  in  my  naberhood  seemed  to 
be  pusnuUy  akwaintid  with  the  ainjuls  in 
the  Tablows.  Evvry  liem  the  curtin  hies- 
tid,  I  cood  beer  um  sayin — ^  Thar's  so  and 
so,"  callin  her  naim.  '' Aint  she  perfekly 
luvly  1  Did  you  ever  uz  ennything  so  bew- 
tiful ?  Oh.  I  izzini  she  sweet  ?'"  and  so  foth, 
and  so  foth.  I  declar  I  thought  they  was 
all  pickoher  paintins.  They  didint  move 
a  inch  and  was  mo  bewtiful  than  nacher. 
£f  them  things,  them  ainjuls,  was  humun 
beins,  reeul  humuns,  livin  in  the  mortil 
boddy  in  Richmun  (which  I  kin  skeercely 
beleeve  it)  Pm  a  goin  to  nock  the  nex  man 
doun  which  tells  me  the  gearls  in  Richmun 
aint  pritty.  It's  a  falsity,  ray  preshas,  a 
egnawmus  falsity. 

[skews  my  dwellin  on  the  Tablows  so 
long,  my  deare,  when  I  ought  to  told  yon 
about  them  things  I  bought  fer  yon,  strickly 
akordin  to  dreckshins.  I  misses  you  a 
grate  deel  down  here,  and  shood  uv  injoid 
them  Tablows  heap  mo  ef  you  had  bin 
thar.  The  fact  is  thees  publick  amews- 
raints  ar  verry  dreery  unlest  you  has  a 
sweetart  or  wief  setten  by  yo  side.  Mem- 
ber how  me  and  you  used  to  squeeze  wun 
nuthers  hands  at  the  Pamarammer  when 
the  lites  went  out?  I  does :  I  shell  nnvver 
fergit  it.  It  were  foasibly  recalld  to  my 
memry  by  a  par  uv  the  most  brillyunt  black 
eyes  (presint  cumpny  ixceptid)  on  wun 
side  uv  me  and  a  littil  white  hand  on  the 
uther.  But  I  warnt  akwaintid  with  UDi,and 
nuvver  said  a  word  to  um,  I  pledge  yon  my 
honner  as  a  gentilman.  I  were  mightly 
pleasd  with  the  Tablows  and  shell  alwais 
be  thankful  to  Mr.  Tom  Bailud  (the  best 
gentilmun  in  the  wirl,  ennyhow)  fer  tellin 
me  they  was  a  goin  on.  They  say  they  is 
fer  the  bennyfit  uv  Genrul  Washintun  and 
Mount  Yemun,  which  I  wish  to  grachuous 
they  wood  cum  up  to  Kerdsvil  and  hav 
sum  Tablows  fer  the  bennyfit  uv  Mount 
Willisis,  which  they  cood  buy  it  a  heap 
cheeper  than  Mount  Yernun,  and  it's  a 
heap  bigger  too. 

You  must  be  ixtreemly  keerful  nv  yoselfi 
ray  deare.     I  shell  be  back  in  a  few  days* 
a  verry  few  days.     Tel  then,  I  remane, 
Yo  fiiithful  and  affection  husbune 

Mozis  Adduv^ 

To  Mrs.  Mozis  Addums,  in  rispect. 
Peckerwood  Parrydice,  near  Kerdsvil 
Buckingaim  County,  Ya. 
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"  LoTB  MB  Little,  Lovb  mb  Lono."  By 
Charlbs  Rbade,  Author  of  "  It  is  Never 
too  Late  to  Mend,''  "  White  LieSy"  &c. 
New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers,  Publish- 
ers. 1859.  [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

All  the  characteristics  of  Charles  Reads 
are  to  be  seen  in  this  story,  his  daring 
dramatic  genius,  his  strength  in  setting  be- 
fore the  reader  live  men  and  women,  his 
easy  command  of  sparkling  dialogue  and 
animated  description.  Some  coarseness 
there  is,  an  allusion  or  two  verging  on  pro- 
fanity, an  abundance  of  ^* situations"  as  of 
old.  Lucy  Fountain  is  perhaps  his  best 
female  character,  and  Mrs.  Bazalgette  his 
worst,  for  the  others,  they  are  humdrum 
except  the  big,  brave  sailor-lover.  The 
story  moves  on  with  great  rapidity  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  time  embraced 
in  it  is  but  a  few  months,  though  the  book 
is  one  of  four  hundred  and  thirty  odd 
pages.  But  Reade  would  not  be  himself 
without  an  episode,  and  accordingly  he 
gives  us  a  long  chapter  on  English  bank- 
ing, with  a  purpose,  as  he  tells  us,  of  using 
some  of  his  present  puppets  again.  Af- 
fectations of  style,  typography,  and  punctu- 
ation, and  the  love  of  high  eflect  are  the 
faults  of  this  novelist,  but  his  genius  tri- 
umphs over  them  all,  and  we  rank  him 
first  among  the  younger  writers  of  Great 
Britain.  May  the  supplementary  volume 
to  this  work  soon  appear. 


Shakspbabb's  Legal  Acquirements  Consid- 
ered. By  John  Lord  Campbell,  LL.  D., 
F.  R.  S.  E.,  in  a  Letter  to  J.  Payne  Col- 
lieTf  Esq.,  F,  8.  A,  New  York  :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  and  Company.  1859.  [From 
James  Woodhouse  &  Co.,  139  Main 
Street. 

It  is  a  striking  truth  in  connection  with 
Shakspeare,  showing  the  universality  of 
his  genius  and  his  wonderful  knowledge  of 
all  things  human,  that  upon  the  intrinsic 
evidence  of  his  Plays  men  have  sought  to 
prove  the  most  diverse  facts  concerning 
his  life  and  education.  It  is  clear  to  some 
that  he  must  have  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  classical  training  at  the  University. 
Others  think  that  he  had  gone  through  a 
course  of  medical  study.  Others  again 
Bee  in  his  dramatic  works  proof  positive 
that  he  sprang  from  the  humblest  condi- 
tion where  no  facilities  whatever  were 
afforded  him  of  acquiring  the  learning  of 
books.    And  here  comes  my  Lord  Camp- 


bell, the  Chief  Justice,  to  show  that  he 
was  probably  bred  to  the  law.  The  trea- 
tise is  a  most  ingenious  and  entertaining 
one,  and  the  argument  strong  enough  cer- 
tainly, as  his  lordship  avers,  to  hang  a 
jury,  if  not  to  secure  a  verdict  in  its  fa- 
vour. As  nothing  relating  to  Shakspeare, 
from  the  pen  of  a  profound  scholar  and 
accurate  thinker,  can  be  without  a  real 
value,  the  reading  world  is  under  great 
obligations  to  Lord  Campbell  fo)  his  in- 
quiry into  Sbakspeare's  legal  acquire- 
ments, and  the  American  public  to  the  Ap- 
pletons  for  reprinting  it. 


Thb  Manual  of  Chess  :  Containing  the  El- 
ementary Principles  of  the  Game,  Sfc,  By 
Charles  Kenny.  New  York :  1).  Ap- 
pleton  &  Company.     1859. 

Science  and  Art  op  Chbbs.  By  J.  Monrob, 
B.  C.  L.  New  York :  Charles  Scribner. 
1859. 

The  Laws  and  Practice  of  Whist.  By 
C(ELBB8.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.  1859.  [From  A.  Morris,  97 
Main  Street. 

The  recent  impetus  given  to  the  science 
of  chess  in  Europe  and  America  by  the 
amazing  prowess  of  Mr.  Paul  Morphy,  has 
doubtless  been  the  occasion  of  bringing 
out  tlie  two  works  on  the  subject,  whose 
titles  are  given  above.  In  view  of  this 
probability,  it  seems  hardly  fair  that  Mr. 
Kenny  has  taken  no  notice  whatever  of 
Mr.  Morphy's  game,  and  that  Mr.  Monroe 
has  honoured  him  with  but  two  or  three 
passing  references.  The  works,  however, 
will  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  for  they  treat 
with  comprehensive  ability  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  game,  and  are  illustrated  by 
abundant  diagrams.  The  votaries  of  whist, 
who  accord  with  Mrs.  Battle  in  her  notions 
of  that  ancient  diversion  as  given  by 
Charles  Lamb,  will  gladly  accept  the  little 
tractate  of  "  Coelebs"  who  seems  to  have  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  subject. 


Palisst  the  Potter;  Or,  the  Huguenott^Ar- 
tist,  and  Martyr,  A  true  Narrative.  By 
C.  L.  Briohtwbll.  New  York:  Pub- 
lished by  Carlton  &  Porter.  [From 
James  Woodhouse  &  Co.,  139  Main 
Street. 

The  records  of  art  contain  no  more  stir- 
ring or  affecting  chapter  than  that  which 
narrates  the  story  of  Palissy  the   Potter. 
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The  volumes  of  Mr.  Morley,  published 
several  years  ago,  presented  the  earliest 
satisfactory  account  of  the  life  and  labours 
of  this  remarkable  man  that  ever  emana- 
ted from  ihe  English  press.  The  present 
admirable  sketch  is  based  upon  the  work 
of  Mr.  Morley,  and  is  designed  for  another 
class  of  readers,  the  children  of  the  Sun- 
day Schools.  It  is  a  charming  book,  with 
all  the  interest  of  a  romance,  and  it  pos- 
sesses the  high  merit  of  holding  up  to  the 
young  a  glorious  example  of  perseverance 
under  difficulties  and  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  duty  in  the  face  of  appalling 
danger.  We  cannot  praise  too  highly  the 
neatness  of  the  book^s  externals.  The  ty- 
pography is  beautiful  and  the  numerous 
engravings  on  wood  are  spirited  and  char- 
acteristic. 


DiCTTONART    OF     TBI    UnITBD     StATKS    CoN- 

eRiSS,  Containing  Biographical  Skttchtt  of 
itt  memberi  from  the  Foundation  of  the 
Government;  vrith  an  jSppendix  compiled 
at  a  Manual  of  Reference  for  the  Legitla- 
tor  and  Statetman,  Bt  Chjuils8  Lanmah. 
Published  for  the  Author.  By  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  &  Company.  Philadelphia.  1859. 
[From  James  Woodhouse  and  Co.,  139 
Main  Street. 

This  is  the  age  of  dictionaries  and  cyclo- 
pasdias  and  our  Honorable  Congressmen 
are  certainly  well  entitled  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  sketched  biographically  in  a 
book  specially  devoted  to  them.  The  ar- 
rangement of  Mr.  Lanman's  volume  is  ex- 
cellent and  the  execution  faithful,  though 
he  has  not  escaped  the  almost  unavoidable 
fault  of  giving  too  much  space  to  some 
members  and  too  little  to  others.  Of  course 
this  defect  will  appear  greater  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  reader,  but  we 
observe  some  of  onr  Virginia  M.  C.'s  who 
have  figured  largely  in  the  legislative  an- 
nals of  the  nation,  passed  over  with  bare 
mention.  The  facts  stated  in  the  work 
may  be  implicitly  relied  on,  and  this  is  no 
small  degree  of  praise  for  a  volume  requi- 
ring so  great  an  amount  of  labour  in  its 
preparation.  Altogether  we  consider  the 
Dictionary  of  Congress  a  valuable  addition 
Xn  the  library  of  the  politician  and  legisla- 
tor. 


Tbi  Lifi  ov  Jaiou  Watt.  With  Selee- 
tiont  from  hit  Corretpondence.  By  J  amis 
Patrick  Muirhxad,  M.  A.  Illustrated 
with  wood  cuts.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Company.  1859.  [From  A.  Mor- 
ris, 97  Main  Street. 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  great  mechanical  inventions  that 
we  do  not  properly  estimate  the  value  of 


the  services  which  great  mechanical  inven- 
tors have  rendered  to  mankind.  We  see 
the  beauty  of  the  machine's  operation,  we 
recognize  with  a  certain  amount  of  pleas- 
ure the  rationale  of  its  movement,  and  the 
exquisite  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the 
end  sought  for,  and  there  in  oar  conceit  we 
stop.  We  do  not  bestow  a  thought  on  the 
difficult  mental  labour  by  which  the  perfect 
idea  was  enunciated,  content  with  the  be- 
lief that  it  must  have  been  brought  out 
sooner  or  later,  and  regarding  it  now  .as  a 
common  property  and  part  of  our  boasted 
civilization.  It  is  well  to  be  reminded  now 
and  then  of  the  debt  of  grateful  reverence 
we  owe  to  the  men  who  made  that  civili- 
zation what  it  is.  James  Watt  was  not  the 
least  skilful  or  effective  of  the  architects  of 
England's  modern  greatness.  Without  him 
they  would  have  fallen  far  behind  what 
she  has  achieved,  and  not  England  alone, 
but  every  nation  that  sends  out  a  steam- 
ship or  employs  a  locomotive  engine,  is  the 
beneficiary  of  his  genius.  The  present 
volume  is  a  full  and  interesting  biography 
of  this  remarkable  man  and  we  commend 
it  most  heartily  to  the  acceptance  of  oor 
readers. 


Thb  American  Nuxismatioal  Manual,  &c., 
&c.  By  MoNTRoviLLi  Wilson  DiCExaoN, 
M.  D.  Illustrated  by  Nineteen  Plates  of 
Fac-Similes.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pi  ncott  &  Co.  1859.  [From  James  Wood- 
house  &  Co.,  139  Main  Street. 

A  large,  elegantly  printed  and  most  val- 
uable work  on  the  Coins  of  America.  The 
letter-press  is  entertaining  and  instructive, 
giving  the  fullest  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, from  the  rude  pieces  of  money  era- 
ployed  by  the  aborigines,  including  their 
belts  of  wampum,  down  to  the  broad  beau- 
tiful double  eagle,  just  from  the  Philadel- 
phia mint  and  struck  from  the  gold  of  Cal- 
ifornia. The  plates  representing  our  coins 
now  in  circulation  are  so  accurately  done 
that  one  is  led  to  attempt  taking  the  **  mint 
drops"  from  the  page  and  putting  them  in 
his  pocket.  We  know  nothing  of  Dr.  Dick- 
eson,  the  author  of  this  elaborate  treatise, 
but  we  should  be  inspired  with  a  lively 
respect  for  his  talent  were  it  not  for  the 
portrait  of  himself,  vilely  executed,  which 
deforms  the  frontispiece,  and  in  which  as 
Macaulay  said  of  Robert  Montgomery's 
likeness,  he  appears  to  be  doing  his  best  to 
look  like  a  man  of  genius  and  sensibility, 
but  with  less  success  tlian  his  strenuous 
efforts  would  seem  to  deserve.  The  prac- 
tice of  inserting  portraits  of  authors,  com- 
paratively unknown  to  the  public,  in  their 
earliest  books,  is  one  "  more  honoured  in 
the  breach  than  the  observance." 


AYER'S    SARSAPARILLA 

For  SCROFULA,  or  KING'S  EVIL, 

Is  a  constitutional  disease,  a  corruption  of  the  blood,  by  which  this  flui<l  becomes  vitiated,  weak, 
and  poor.  Bein?  in  ihe  circuhuiou,  it  pervades  ihe  whole  body,  and  may  burst  our  in  disease  on 
any  part  of  it.  No  or^an  is  free  from  its  attacks,  nor  is  there  one  which  it  may  not  destroy.  The 
scrofulous  taint  is  variously  caused  by  mercurial  disease,  low  living,  disordered  or  unhealthy  food, 
impure  air,  filth  and  filthy  habits,  the  depressini;  vices,  and  above  all,  by  the  vencjeal  infection. — 
Whatever  be  its  origin,  it  is  hereditary  in  the  constitution,  descending  "from  parents  to  children 
unto  the  third  and  fourth  generation ;"  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  rod  of  Him  who  says  :  "  I  will 
visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children." 

Its  e/fects  commence  hy  deposition  from  the  blood  or  corrupt  or  ulcerous  matter,  which,  in  the 
lungs,  liver,  and  internal  organs, is  termed  tubercles;  in  the  ginnds,  swellings  ;  and  on  the  surface, 
eruptions  or  sores.  1'his  foul  c irruption,  which  genders  in  the  blood,  depresses  the  energies  of 
life,  so  that  scrofulous  constitutions  not  only  sufier  from  scrofulous  complaints,  but  tUe^  have  far 
less  power  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  other  diseases;  consequently,  vast  numbers  perish  by  dis- 
orders which,  although  not  scrofulous  in  their  nature,  are  still  rendered  fatal  bv  this  taint  in  the 
system.  Most  of  the  consumption  which  decimates  the  human  family  has  its  origin  directly  in  this 
scrofulous  contamination  ;  and  many  destructive  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  organs,  arise  from  or  are  oggravated  by  the  same  cause. 

One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous  ;  their  persons -are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infec- 
tion, and  their  health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  svstem  we  must  renovate  the 
blood  by  an  alterative  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  heal  hy  food  and  exercise.  Such  a  medicine 
we  supply  in 

Ayer's  Compound  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

The  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  can  devise  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
vailing and  fatal  malady.  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  renienials  that  have  been  discover- 
ed for  the  expurgation  of  this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
destructive  consequences.  Hence  it  siiould  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  Kcroiula,bu:  also 
those  other  affections  which  arise  from  it, such  as  Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases.  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
Hose,  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples,  Pustules,  Blotches,  Hliiins  and  Boils,  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rhe- 
um, Scald  Head,  Ringworm,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Diseaiies,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
Debility,  and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  i'rom  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief 
in  **  impurity  of  fJie  bhod"^  \s  Ibunded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
particular  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  Sorsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  with- 
out which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 
Prepared  by  DR.  J.  C.  AY££,  FracticaL  and  Analytical  Chemisty  Lowell,  Mass. 

AND  SOLD  BY 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  Richmond ;  and  by  all  Dealers  everywhere. 
March  1859. 

^.T-^,^,         1500  nmiUAl  lllDSTMTIOiS. 

mmi  mmm    WEBSTER  s 

TOTWwvt  OTrriPWJ    [jibRIDGED  DICTIOIRT. 

NEW 

PICTORIAL  EDITION. 

We  have  just  issued  a  new  edition  of  "Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  containing 

1.5  OO    I^ictorial   lUiTstrations, 

BEAUTIFULLY     EXECUTED. 

9,000  to  10,000  NEW  WORDS  in  the  Vocabulary, 

Table  of  SYNONYMS,  by  Prof.  GOODRICH, 
In  which  more  than  two  thousand  words  are  carefully  discriminated,  furming  a  full- 
er work  on  English  Synonyms,  of  itself,  than  any  other  issued,  beside  Crabb,  and  be- 
lieved in  advance  of  that, 

Table  giving  Pronunciation  of  Names  of  8,000  Distinguished  Persons  of  Mod- 
ern Times,  Peculiar  use  of  W^ords  and  Terms  in  the  Bible, 
With  other  hew  Features,  together  with  ALL  THE  MATTER  OF  PRE- 
VIOUS  EDITIONS. 
"We  have  seen  speinmen  pages  of  portior\s  in  architecture  and  ornithology,  and 
find  them  of  artistic  beauty,  as  well  as  of  great  practical  value.'' — Chvviiian  Mirror, 
April  12,  1859.  B^"-  Will  be  sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

jB^»"(;ET  the  best."    get  WEBSTER,-^© 


CROVER  8l  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 

MA-CHIlSrES. 

NEW  8TTLES— Prices  from  $50  to  $125.     Ex- 
tra charge  of  $5  for  Hemmers. 

Thin  Machine  pewn  ffx)ni  two  vpoolii.  as  purcho^ed  from  the 
store,  reauirin^]^  no  re-windinfr  of  thread*    It  beroa,  fe!l»,  irathera 
and  stitchea  in  a  auperior  atyle,  finishing  each  aeam  by  ila  own 
operation,  without  recoiirae  to  the  hand>needle,  aa  t«  req aired 
— ^  by  other  roitchinea.     It  will  do  better  and  cheaper  sewini^  than  a 

eeainstrestH  ciin,  even  if  she  works  for  one  cent  an  hour. 


495  Broodway.  New  York.  181  Baltimore  St.,  Baltimore.  Iron  Hall,  318  PenoBvlvania  Atp- 
nue,  Wnnhington,  I).  C.  Mechanic's  Hall,  Richmond.  223  Kin^  St..  Charleaton.  2Q  St.  Francis 
St.,  Mobile.  II  Camp  St.,  New  Orleans.  97  Fourth  St.,  Louisville.  4  Higgins*  Block,  Lexing- 
ton.   58  West  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnatti.    154|  Superior  St.,  Cleveland.    87  Fourth  St «  Si.  I^ouia. 


"I  take  pleuRure  in  saying,  that  the  Grower  &  Baker  Sewing  Machines  have  more  than  sustain- 
ed my  expectation.  After  trying  and  returning  others,  I  have  three  oC  tbem  in  operation  in  bit 
different  placed,  and  after  four  years*  trial,  have  no  fault  to  find." — J.  H.  Hammonds  Senator  of 
South  Caroiina. 

*'  My  wife  ban  had  one  of  Grover  6l  Baker's  Family  Sewing  Machines  for  some  lime,  and  I  am 
satisfied  it  is  one  of  the  best  labor-saving  machines  that  has  been  invented.  I  take  much  pleasure 
in  recommending  it  to  the  public." — /.  O.  UarrU,  Governor  of  Tennestee. 

**  I  think  it  by  far  the  l>est  patent  in  use.  This  Machine  can  be  adapted  from  the  finest  cambric 
to  the  heavicFt  nissimere.  It  sewn  stronger,  faster,  and  more  beautifully  than  one  can  imai;iQe.  If 
mine  could  not  be  replaced,  money  could  not  buy  it-" — Mrt,  J.  G.  Brottnt  Na»hvi//e,  Tenn. 

*''lt  irt  speedy,  very  nent,  and  durable  in  its  work;  is  easily  understood  and  kept  in  repair.  I 
earnestly  rpcommend  this  Machine  to  all  my  acquaintances  and  others." — Mrg.  M.  A,  ForrcMl^ 
Afemphii^  Tenn. 

**  We  tind  this  Machine  to  work  to  our  satisfaction, and  with  pleasure  reoommeiid  it  to  the  public, 
as  we  believe  the  Grover  &  Baker  to  bo  the  best  Sowing  Machine  in  use." — Deary  Bridhtra,  AUi- 
Monia^  Tenn. 

**If  uited  excliif^ivcly  for  family  purposes,  with  ordinarv  care,  I  will  waf^er  they  will  last  one 
*ttjrec  pcore  years  and  leu,'  and  never  pel  out  of  fix."— JoArt  Erskiue,  AVi^AwV/e,  Te/m, 

**l  have  had  your  Macliine  fur  several  weeks,  and  am  perfectly  satiyfied  that  the  work  it  does  is 
the  best  and  most  beautiful  that  ever  was  made*" — Mas^gie  Aimiaon^  NathvUle^  Tenn 

'*  i  use  my  Machine  upon  coats,  dress-making,  and  fine  linen  stitching,  and  liie  work  is  admira- 
ble— far  better  ihiin  the  best  hand-sewing,  or  any  other  machine  I  have  ever  seen."— Lsfcjf  B. 
Thomp9ont  Nnthrilfe,  Tenn. 

**  1  nnd  the  work  the  strongest  and  most  beautiful  I  have  ever  seen,  made  either  by  hand  or  ma- 
chine, and  regard  the  Grover  Ac  Baker  Machine  as  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  to  our  sex." — Jfrs. 
Taylor,  NnthvtHe.  Tenn.r 

^i  have  one  of  Grover  St.  Baker's  Sewing  Machines  in  use  in  ray  family  and  find  it  inraluable. 
I  can  confidently  recommend  it  to  all  persons  in  want  of  a  machine."-^(7.  T,  Thomson^  AaMktniU, 
Tenn. 

**1  would  be  unwilling  to  dispose  of  my  Grover  &,  Baker  Machine  for  a  large  amoant,  coold  I 
not  replace  it  again  at  pleasure." — Mrs,  H.  G.  ScoveU  Nathville^  Tenn. 

**  i  take  pleasure  in  certifxin?  to  the  utility  of  the  Grover  it.  Baker  Sewing  Machines.  I  haw 
used  one  on  almost  every  det^cription  of  work  for  months,  and  find  it  much  stronger  and  better  in 
eyery  respect  than  work  done  by  hand." — Mra.  D.  W.  Wheeler^  Naahvitle^  Tenn. 

'*Our  iw«.  Miu'liiue«,  nurchnced  from  you,  do  the  work  of  twenty  young  ladies.  We  with  pleas- 
ure recoinnieiid  the  Gio^er  6l  Baker  Sewing  Machine  to  be  the  best  in  use." — N.  Siiiiman  Sp  Co.^ 
Atemphia^  Tenn. 

"The  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machine  works  admirably.  I  think  the  stitch  and  work  far  sa- 
perior  to  thtit  ut  any  Sewing;  Machine  I  ever  saw.  On  fine  work,  i  think  the  Machine  would  be 
hard  to  heal." —  W.  J.  Davie^  Memphia.,  Tenn 

*'I  find  the  Machine  eusilv  u)anaged,  sery  durable,  and  take  pleasure  in  recomrneoding  it  to  all 
who  wi^h  convenience,  economy,  and  pleasure." — Mra.  F.  Titva^  MemphUt  Tenn. 

•*'rhe  Grover  &  Baker  Sewing  Machines  have  given  such  satiffnction  that  we  cheerfully  recom- 
mend them  to  nil  wh<4  wi^sh  a  good  and  substantial  Sewtng  Machine  Itrxerutes  work  wuh  much 
care  and  .-peed,  and  more  finely  than  any  other  machine  1  have  seen  " — JUra.  R.  B.  MUehell^  Mem' 
phia,  Tenn. 

"  1  uni  happy  to  give  my  tesiimony  in  fnvor  of  Grover  &  Baker's  Sewing  Machines,  and  of  the 

1>erfecl  sntislaciion  it  gives  in  every  reaped.  It  fsews  neativ,  and  is  by  no  means  compltcaied,  and 
i  prelipr  it  to  all  others  i  have  poen" — Mra.  Bryan,  tcife  of  Ret.  A.  M.  Bryan,  Memfiiia^  Teuu. 

••  It  aHorilB  nie  much  pleasure  to  ray,  ihul  the  Mncliine  works  well ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  re- 
commend it  ns  possessing  all  the  ndvauiagos  yon  clnini  for  it.  My  wife  is  very  much  pleased  with 
it,  and  we  iiikr  pliMisnre  in  ceriitSins  to  this  cfiVct."-  R.  C.  Brinkley,  Memphia^  Tenn. 

"  It  gives  me  pl»«tisnre  to  find  the  (Jrover  &.  Buker  Sewing  Machine  giving  so  much  satif^factivm. 
I  have  it  in  ron.^rant  one,  and  fin«l  it  all  thru  could  he  desired.  It  is  the  most  simple  and  durable 
ujachine  in  ut^e.  nnd  I  heartily  rccomiMtiid  ir."— f*.  M.   White,  Memphia,  Tenn. 

»•  Having  seen,  oxnmnu'd,  and  used  many  otiier  kinds  of  Sewing  Machines.  I  feel  free  to  sav  thai 
the  Grover  Ae,  Buker  Machines  are  far  superior  to  all  others  in  use  "tJ^^^      " 

••  Iff       Vm'  to  M 
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PROFESSOR  JO>HN   WILSON.* 


BT  AN  ALABAKIAVv 

An  surely  never  did  there  live  on  earth 
A  man  of  kindlier  nature; 


WOROBWORTH. 


No  man  has  exerted  a  greater  infla- 
ence  apon  the  literature  of  the  age  than 
Professor  John  Wilson,  No  man  has  ever 
arrived  at  sach  a  briHiant  literary  height, 
and  oceapied  duch  high  and  honourable 
positions,  about  whom,  among  the  gen- 
erality of  readers  in  our  country,  so  little 
is  known.  To  Dr.  Mackenzie  are  due 
many  thanks  for  the  very  able  mannen 
in  which  he  has  edited  the  Nootes  Am- 
brosiansB,  and  for  the  entertaining  bio- 
graphical sketch  of  the  author,  with 
which  he  has  prefaced  the  work. 

John  Wilson  was  born  in  Paisley,  in 
Scotland,  on  the  19th  of  May  1785,  and 
ended  his  life  on  the  3rd  of  April  1854, 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  village  that 
has  produced  more  distinguished  men*. 
Here  was  born,  in  July  1776,  Alexander 
Wilson,  the  greatest  of  European  orni* 
thologists.  In  this  little  town  of  weavers, 
was  born  on  the  3rd  of  June  1774,  that 
sweet  and  tender  lyrical  poet,  Robert 
Tannahill.  This  place  was  the  home, 
from  early  childhood,  of  William  Mother- 
well, the  author  of  "  Jeanie  Morrison," 
the  most  sentimental  and  pathetic  lyric 
that  was  ever  penned.    At  an  early  age. 


Wilson  was  placed  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Mclntyro,  a  clergyman  of  character, 
who  resided  at  GUenorchy,  in  the  High- 
lands. We  are  informed  that  he  was  a 
man  of  extensive  information,  and  was 
distinguished  for  his  pure  and  ardent  love 
of  nature,  as  well  as  for  his  classical 
knowledge.  By  his  manliness  and  vir- 
tue, his  energy  and  activity,  his  dili- 
gence and  perseverance,  Wilson  won  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  his  worthy  pre- 
ceptor. It  was,  perhaps,  at  this  very 
school,  amid  the  beautiful  and  romantic 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  that  he  received 
those  "  first  impressions,"  which  in  after 
life  contributed  so  much  to  his  vast 
knowledge  of  nature.  It  was  there  his 
soul  first  expanded  with  joy,  when  he 
beheld  the  blue  summits  of  distant  moun- 
tains up-lifted  against  an  evening  sky, — 
and  learned  to  gaze  with  delight  upon 
the  golden  splendours  of  the  sinking  sun. 
It  was  there  he  first  wandered  alone 
through  the  flowery  glens  and  over  the 
heather  hills,  and  caught  an  inspiration 
from  every  object  that  met  his  youthful 
eyes.  It  was  there  he  first  sought  the 
mossy  bank  of  some  beautiful  loch,  rest- 


•  Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life"— *' The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lindsay '*—" The 
Foresters" — ^Edinburgh:  Blackwood  St  Sons.  *' Recreations  of  Christopher  North."' 
'  Noctes  Ambrosianas,''  in  Five  Volumes,  Edited  by  Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie.  New 
York :  Redfield. 
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ing  like  a  hage  mirror,  in  the  mountain- 
gorge,  and  watched  with  enthosiasm 
every  snowy  wing  that  flitted  by,  and 
admired  every  wavelet  that  broke  in 
sparkling  spray  at  his  tender  feet ;  and  it 
was  there  that  he  taught  himself  to  kneel 
at  nature*8  shrine,  and  to  acknowledge, 
that 

"  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever." 

From  Qlenorchy,  Wilson  was  removed 
to  Glasgow — ^thence  to  Oxford,  where  he 
entered  Magdalen  College,  as  a  gentle- 
man-commoner. Whilst  at  the  latter 
place  he  exhibited  many  of  those  irregu- 
larities and  eccentricities  out  of  which 
so  many  journalists  have  fabricated  the 
foulest  falsehoods.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has 
displayed  much  wisdom  and  excellent 
taste  in  passing  over  these  things  in  si- 
lence. It  is  true,  he  informed  us  how 
be  fought  the  bully,  but  he  does  not 
dwell  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  any  impor- 
tance. It  would  have  been  to  little  pur- 
pose to  have  told  us  how  Wilson  used  to 
run  up  lofty  mountains — how  he  swam 
rivers — ^how  he  danced  at  fairs  and 
flirted  with  the  lassies.  In  these  things 
he  did  no  more  than  might  be  expect- 
ed from  any  healthy,  vigorous  youth. 
The  fact  that  Robert  Clive  was  a  naughty 
boy  at  school,  and  that  he  twice  attempt- 
ed to  blow  his  brains  out,  -did  not  prevent 
him  from  crowning  himself  and  his  coun- 
try with  unfading  honour  in  India.  The 
fact  that  Warren  Hastings  was  a  wayvrard 
and  impulsive  youth,  strongly  given  to 
sentiment,  did  not  prevent  him  from  ma- 
king a  splendid  government  out  of  a  peo- 
ple, broken  down  by  internal  broils  and 
misrule.  These  extravagances  are  not 
always  ominous  of  evil — they  are  fre- 
quently the  mark  of  that  restiessness  of 
spirit  which  in  the  future  is  almost  cer- 
tain to  achieve  great  and  noble  results. 
They  are  a  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
genius.  But  it  is  not  concerning  these 
things  that  we  wish  to  be  informed.  We 
prefer  to  know  something  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  culture  of  the  man,  and 
in  these  preferences  Dr.  Maokensie  has 
gratified  us. 

When  Wilson  departed  from  Oxford  a 


cotemporary  sud  of  bim:  "When  he 
left  us  Oxford  seemed  as  if  a  shadow  had 
fallen  upon  its  beauty.''  Between  1809 
and  1812,  he  married  an  English  heiress, 
of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments. 
Instead  of  spending  his  honey-moon 
amid  the  rejoicings  and  congratulations 
of  friends,  he  journeyed  with  his  bride 
on  foot  over  the  whole  of  Scotland  I  This 
was  a  most  fortunate  match — the  union 
of  the  eagle  to  the  dove.  From  1812  to 
1817,  he  passed  his  time  at  Elleray,  sit-ua- 
ted  upon  the  banks  of  the  beautiful  Win- 
dermere. Up  to  this  time  Wilson  had 
published  two  poems — one  upon  the 
death  of  James  Qrahame — another,  en- 
titled the  "Isle  of  Palms,"  and  these 
had  given  him  ecmsiderable  reputation. 
His  name  was  now  favourably  known 
throughout  England  and  Scotiand ;  bat 
the  arena  was  just  beginning  to  be 
opened  in  which  he  was  to  display  the 
power  of  his  mighty  genius.  He  came 
before  the  public  at  a  time  when  nothing 
but  the  greatest  energies  and  noblest 
powers  could  gain  an  audienoe. 

Having  thus  rapidly  gone  over  the 
most  prominent  events  of  the  youth  and 
early  manhood  of  Wilson,  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  depart  a  litUe  from  the  main 
subject,  in  order  to  bring  before  the  reader 
the  causes  and  the  influences,  that  shaped 
his  future  destinies.  It  is  essential  that  we 
look  a  little  into  the  Periodical  Literature 
of  the  times  in  which  our  author  lived — 
the  circumstances  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  and  to  notice  the  men,  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend  in  the  race,  for 
honour  and  fame. 

The  Edinburgh  Review  was  establish- 
ed in  1807^  and  was  the  forerunner  of 
of  one  of  the  most  brilliant  periods  in 
the  history  of  literature.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting fact,  that  this  organ,  which  was 
destined  to  wield  such  a  powerful  influ- 
ence in  politics,  literature,  science  and  r^ 
ligion,  should  date  its  origin  back  to  the 
playful  remarks  of  three  young,  un- 
known men,  who  were  without  money, 
without  friends,  and  with  nothing  to  re- 
commend their  project,  but  their  fiery 
seal  and  their  brilliant  intellects.  Sid- 
ney Smith  set  out  for  Gennany,  but  be- 
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fore  he  reaehed  tiiere,  Germany  "  became 
the  seat  of  war/'  He  remained  five  years 
at  Edinburgh — and  during  that  time 
the  Review  was  put  on  foot.  "  Among 
the  first  persons/'  says  he,  "  with  whom 
I  became  acquainted,  were  Lord  Jeffrey, 
Lord  Murray,  (late  Lord  Advocate  for 
Scotland;)  and  Lord  Brougham;  all  of 
them  maintaining  opinions  upon  political 
subjects  a  little  too  liberal  for  the  dynas- 
ty of  Dnndas,  then  exercising  supreme 
power  over  the  northern  division  of  the 
island.  One  day  we  happened  to  meet  in 
the  eight  or  ninth  story  or  flat  of  Buo- 
cleuch  Place,  the  elevated  residence  of 
the  then  Mr.  Jeffrey.  I  proposed  that 
we  should  set  up  a  Review;  this  was 
acceded  to  with  acclamation.  I  was  ap- 
pointed editor,  and  remained  long  enough 
in  Edinburgh  to  edit  the  first  number  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  The  motto  I 
proposed  for  the  Review  was 

"  Tenui  musam  meditamur  avena — 

'*  We  cultivate  literature  upon  a  littie 
oat-meal.  But  this  was  too  near  the 
truth  to  be  admitted,  and  so  we  took  our 
present  grave  motto  from  Publius  Syrus, 
of  whom  none  of  us  had,  I  am  sure,  ever 
read  a  single  line;  and  so  began  what 
has  since  turned  out  to  be  a  very  impor- 
tant and  able  journal.  When  I  left  Edin- 
burgh it  fell  into  the  stronger  hands 
^  of  Lord  Jeffrey  and  Lord  Brougham, 
and  reached  the  highest  point  of  popu- 
larity and  success.'' 

Prior  to  its  advent  the  cause  of  letters 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  decline.  This 
was  not,  however,  really  the  case.  This 
literary  lethargy  grew  out  of  the  fact 
that  public  attention  was  turned  in  an- 
other direction.  Qreat  political  ques- 
tions, involving  the  peace  and  happiness 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  were  exciting 
the  minda  of  the  people.  The  burning 
eloquence  of  such  men  as  Fox,,  Pitt  and 
Burke  was  claiming  the  admiration  of 
the  world;  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  like 
a  brilliant  meteor,  was  blazing  aloft,  and 
by  the  power  of  his  mind  and  the  great- 
aees  of  achievements  in  the  Cabinet  and 
on  the  battle-field,  had  struck  the  nations 
mute  with  astonishment.    Victory  after 


victory  was  heralded  with  acclamations, 
which  filled  the  hearts  of  his  enemies 
with  dread  and  shook  their  thrones,  as 
with  the  might  of  a  tornado.  Upon 
every  breeze  were  borne  his  brilliant 
deeds,  and  kingdoms  trembled  at  his 
name.  Around  him  had  assembled  a 
corps  of  military  men,  whose  bravery, 
skill,  and  daring  had  never  been  sur- 
passed. Into  the  military  science  he 
had  infused  a  new  and  wonderful  life, 
and  around  the  bloody  name  of  war  he 
had  thrown  the  spirit  of  romance.  His 
movements  were  so  rapid — his  victories, 
over  armies,  that  had  never  before  been 
conquered,  so  brilliant, — ^his  courage,  so 
great — and  his  knowledge-  in  every- 
thing that  related  to  men  and  govern- 
ments so  profound,  that  we  are  not  sur- 
prised that  literary  men  paused  from 
their  labours  to  admire  a  genius  so  stu- 
pendous and  sublime.  Amid  these  great 
political  agitations  and  military  achieve- 
ments the  age  of  Pericles  was  forgo ttm. 
Sophocles,  Euripides  and  Eschylus  were 
no  longer  studied  as  models.  The  Eliza- 
bethan era  ceased  to  fill  the  mind  with 
love  and  veneration.  Sydney  and  Raleigh 
and  Spenser  failed  to  attract  attention. 
The  **  Faery  Queen  was  neglected ;  and 
the  *'  Arcadia"  was  no  longer  remember- 
ed with  delight.  That  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  which  proudly  boasted 
such  names  as  Richardson,  Fielding  and 
SmoUetwas  forgotten  in  political  ques- 
tions of  vast  magnitude,  or  was  dimmed 
by  daring  deeds,  the  like  of  which  no 
other  age  had  ever  seen. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  avail  our- 
self  of  the  following  just  and  elegant  re- 
marks from  the  work  of  Thomas  B. 
Shaw  upon  English  Literature :  "During 
the  actual  ardour  of  any  great  political 
struggle,  mens'  minds  are  too  intent  upon 
the  more  immediate  and  personal  ques- 
tion, and  their  views  too  much  narrowed 
and  distorted  by  prejudice  and  polemics 
for  any  great  achievement  in  general 
literature  to  be  expected ;  but  it  is  in  the 
period  of  tranquiUiiy  immediaJtdy  stie- 
ceeding  such  great  national  revolutions, 
that  the  human  intellect  soars  aloft  wiih 
steadfast)  broadest  and  smblimeet  wing 
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into  the  calm  empyrean  of  poetry  and 
philosophy — 

**  Above  the  smoke  and  atir  of  this  dim  spot 
Which  men  call  earth." 

Other  cauees,  therefore,  in  connection 
with  the  energy,  indastry  and  genius  of 
two  or  three  men,  conspired  to  render 
the  Edinburgh  Reyiew  snocessfaL  That 
individual  talent  and  industry  did  much 
toward  giving  it  a  permanent  position, 
we  do  not  deny ;  but  we  must  refer  its 
unparalleled  popularity  to  the  great  reac- 
tion that  took  place  in  politics — in  reli- 
gion— in  science  and  in  literature,  to- 
ward the  latter  part  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.  The  year  1802  was  an  auspicious 
period  for  the  establishment  of  such  an 
enterprise.  Healthy  eriticism  had  almost 
perished.  It  had  sunk  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  an  author  expected  to  be  com- 
plimented with  the  most  fulsome  pane- 
gyric, or  to  be  insulted  by  the  most 
withering  sarcasm. 

The  Review  coming  before  the  public 
at  such  a  time,  with  its  dignified  criti- 
cisms, glowing  with  the  light  of  genius, 
and  aided  by  the  prestige  of  ethical  and 
philosophical  reasonings,  could  not  fail  to 
make  an  impression  upon  all  classes  of 
society,  and  to  claim  the  attention  of 
other  countries.  It  became  the  mighty 
rehicle  of  political  and  literary  power. 
By  the  purity  of  its  morals ;  the  boldness 
tf  its  language ;  the  fearlessness  of  its 
spirit ;  the  fierceness  of  its  attacks,  and 
the  ability  it  displayed  upon  all  subjects, 
it  immediately  took  a  position  which 
few  periodicals  have  ever  sinoe  attained. 
In  its  columns  might  be  seen  the  splen- 
did essays  of  Jeffrey;  the  sparkling 
wit  of  Smith;  the  glowing  articles  of 
Brougham ;  and  at  a  later  period  of  its 
history,  those  gorgeous  productions  of 
Maeaulay,  which  add  a  dignity  to  the 
cause  of  literature,  and  encircle  the  Re- 
Tiew  witti  a  halo  of  glory.  From  1803 
to  late  in  1829,  Francis  Jeffrey  was 
its  sole  editor.  To  the  arduous  duties 
of  this  position,  he  brought  a  mind  well- 
trained  by  study,  and  well-stored  with 
knowledge.  His  perception  wae  fine ;  his 
taste  pure;~hiB  imagination  brilliant; 


his  heart  kind ; — ^his  judgment  generally 
correct ; — and  his  analysis  as  keen  as  a 
two-edged  sword.  To  all  this  we  may 
add  that  he  was  young  and  ardent,  and 
entered  the  arena  with  the  determina- 
tion of  "  familiarizing  the  public  mind 
with  higher  speculations  and  sounder 
and  larger  views  of  the  great  objects 
of  human  pursuit  than  had  ever  be- 
fore been  brought  as  effectually  home 
to  their  apprehensions ;  and  also  in  per- 
manently raising  the  standard  and  in 
increasing  the  influence  of  all  such  occa- 
sional writings ;  not  only  in  this  country, 
but  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe  and 
the  free  States  of  America."  How  nobly 
he  accomplished  these  results  the  subse- 
quent history  of  the  Review  fully  attests. 
A  journal  setting  out  vrith  such  high 
aims  and  with  such  liberal  views,  should 
always  have  been  just  and  impartial. 
This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  As  a 
whig  organ  it  Was  fierce  and  yindictive ; 
and  as  a  literary  review  its  criticisms 
wer»  not  always  written  with  candour 
and  justice.  Influenced  by  prejudice,  it 
frequently  manifested  a  spirit  of  pique 
that  was  disgraceful  to  the  editor  and 
dishonourable  to  all  concerned.  Jeffrey 
waged  a  bitter  and  relentless  war  against 
the  School  of  Lakers.  In  the  *' Ex- 
cursion" of  Wordsworth  he  could  see 
but  few  beauties,  and  he  prefaced  hia 
remarks  upon  it  with  these  words: 
•*  This  will  never  do,"  There  never  • 
was,  perhaps,  a  more  scathing  criticism 
penned.  While  it  was  written  in  an  ele- 
vated and  dignified  style,  yet  it  sinks 
into  little  else  than  down -right  abuse. 
That  this  severity  was  unmerited  the  oon- 
tinued  popularity  of  the  work  shovrs. 
His  remarks  upon  the  White  Doe  of 
Rylstone  are  no  better — if  anything  they 
are  worse.  The  same  yindicdve  spirit 
was  manifested  against  Robert  Southey. 
Coming  from  such  a  source,  clad  in  the 
beauty  of  diction,  glowing  with  the 
might  of  genius,  and  proclaimed  from  a 
seat  of  such  power  and;  authority,  such 
vrithering  strokes  hurled  against  litera- 
ry men  who  had  many  admirers,  and 
against  political  measures  which  had 
many  supporters,  could  not  fail  to  awaken 
feelings  of  hostility  and  opposition.    For 
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fifteen  years  the  Edinburgh  Beyiew 
held  undisputed  away.  Its  authority 
was  supreme.  Men  and  measures  had 
been  forced  to  submit  to  the  great  Auto- 
crat of  the  North,  A  new  set  of  men 
had,  however,  come  upon  the  stage — 
men  who  were  as  profound  as  JeiTrey, — 
as  witty  as  Smith,  and  as  powerful  as 
Brougham.  The  Tory  party  could  no 
longer  submit  to  have  their  principles  as- 
sailed with  argument,  abuse,  ridicule  and 
satire  without  retaliation — hence  was  es- 
tablished that  famous  magazine  over 
which  John  Wilson  presided  with  so 
much  ability  and  dignity  for  so  many 
years.  The  first  number  of  Blackwood's 
Magazine  was  published  on  the  first  of 
April  1817.  It  was  edited  by  Pringle 
and  Gleghorn,  and  Dr.  Mackenzie  says 
that  '*dull  and  decent''  would  truly 
characterize  the  opening  number.  It 
had  been  established  by  Blackwood,  a  man 
of  great  vivacity  and  intelligence,  to  op- 
pose the  wit,  satire  and  argument  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  this  first  dis- 
play did  not  meet  with  his  approbation. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  publisher  and 
editors  quarrelled.  They  went  over  to 
Constable,  leaving  Blackwood  to  act  both 
as  editor  and  publisher.  Each  number 
now  improv|^  James  Hogg,  John  AYil- 
Bon,  Robert vierce  Gillies  were  among 
the  contributors.  The  success  of  the 
magazine  began  with  the  "  Chaldee  Man- 
uscript"— a  dariug  satire  upon  Prin- 
gle^ Gleghorn,  Constable,  and  Jeffrey.  It 
was  written  by  James  Hogg,  and  was 
in  the  form  of  Scripture, — ^being  di- 
vided into  chapters  and  verses.  On  ac- 
count of  this  article  suits  were  instituted 
against  Blackwood,  and  it  cost  him  1000 
pounds.  Thenceforward  the  magazine 
was  triumphant.  The  most  brilliant  men 
of  th»  age,  caught  by  the  boldness  and 
daring  of  the  Chaldee  Manuscript,  rushed 
to  its  support.  But  of  all  this  number, 
he  who  held  the  directing  and  controll- 
ing power  was  Wilson.  He  breathed 
into  it  a  new  spirit  and  infused  into  it 
a  new  and  beautiful  life.  Though  his 
name  was  concealed,  yet  all  acknowl- 
edged that  a  masterly  hand  was  at  the 
helm.  The  public  asked  the  name  of 
this   new   editor,    and    was   answered. 


Christopher  North,  Few  men  can  dis- 
tinguish one  name  ;  but  here  we  have  an 
example  of  a  man  who  has  immortalized 
two,  and  each  stands  forth  separate  and 
distinct.  Month  aftbr  month,  with  this 
eidolon,  Wilson  sent  forth  those  magnifi- 
cent and  gorgeous  essays,  which  have 
made  his  name  a  household  word  in  all 
the  regions  of  the  earth,  and  will  hand  it 
down  in  glory  to  the  most  distant  posteri- 
ty. Blackwood's  Magazine  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  periodical  literature.  It 
overcame  all  difficulties ;  triumphed  over 
all  enemies ;  spread  the  richest  blessings 
throughout  Scotland;  and  dignified  the 
cause  of  learning.  It  promised  the  re- 
turn of  the  poetical  age  of  Robert  Burns. 
Young,  ardent,  and  enthusiastic,  Wil- 
son entered  the  arena,  while  around  him 
were  towering  aloft  intellectual  giants, 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  From 
Italy  came  in  mournful  melody  the 
strains  of  Lord  Byron.  Robert  Southey 
was  in  his  gala-time.  De  Quincey  was 
preparing  the  "  Opium  Eater ;"  and  Ma- 
caulay  was  maturing  those  splendid  es- 
says upon  Milton  and  Machiavelli.  John 
Wilson  Croker  was  in  the  ranks.  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth  had  already  achieved 
a  name.  Thomas  Moore  was  pouring 
forth  his  *'  melting  murmurs,"  and 

•  •  •  "mad  Coleridge,  the  mystical  LacOn, 

Who  out  cants  wild  Kant,  and  out  bacons 
Bacon, 

The  vain,  self-tormenting,  and  eloquent 
railer, 

Who  out  of  his  tropes,  jerries  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor," 

claimed  his  share  of  attention.  In  Scot- 
land, the  shepherd,  James  Hogg,  was 
pasturing  his  flock,  and  wrapped  in  his 
humble  plaid  was  drinking  inspiration 
from  the  twinkling  stars  that  nightly 
kissed  the  waves  of  Loch  Lomond  and 
rested  upon  the  summit  of  Ben  Nevis. 
Robert  Sym  had  girded  on  his  armour. 
Dr.  Maginn,  known  as  Sir  Morgan  Odo- 
herttfy  was  sharpening  his  blade  for  the 
contest.  Lockhart  was  dreaming  over 
<<  Peter  and  his  Kinsfolk."  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  then  the  Great  Unknown,  and 
Francis  Jeffrey  was  the  terror  of  the 
North. 
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In  1820,  Wilson  was  elected  to  the 
Chair  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science  in 
the  Uniyereity  of  Edinburgh,  to  fill 
the  racancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown.  The  duties  of  this  po- 
sition brought  him  to  more  "regular 
work/'  and  induced  him  to  lay  aside 
many  of  those  irregularities  and  eccen- 
tricities which  distinguished  his  previous 
life. 

In  personal  appearance  he  is  said  to 
have  resembled  John  James  Audubon — 
the  American  Ornithologists  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  finest  looking  man  in 
Scotland.  He  was  over  six  feet  in 
height;  his  chest  was  full  and  round; 
his  brow  large  and  bold ;  his  flashing  eye 
of  Heaven's  own  beautiful  blue;  and 
from  his  broad  and  noble  forehead  flowed 
back  his  long  Scandinavian  locks.  "  Kit 
North/'  says  John  Savage,  "  walked  the 
earth  like  a  Titan,  and  the  step  became 
him.  Look  at  him, — brawny-chested, 
broad-shouldered,  fire-eyed,  lofiy-browed, 
tmmpet-tongued  monster  of  six  feet  two, 
with  a  body  capable  of  great  indolence, 
or  immense  exertion  ;  and  a  face  change- 
able as  the  climate  of  New  York.  Look 
at  him  in  his  study,  when  the  fever  of 
composition  was  upon  him — ^his  Celtic 
locks  flowing  about  his  round,  full  head, 
like  a  tangled  halo ;  his  eyes  gleaming 
like  a  panther's;  and  a  hirsute  beard, 
adding  wild  force  to  his  expression. 
Verily  the  man  looks  like  an  inspired 
buffalo,  or  wild  boar,  howling  out  his 
huge  lyrical  love,  or  driving  bis  tusks 
into  and  gnashing  his  teeth  in  a  critical 
phrensy  over  some  Satanic  Montgomery. 
Me  dealt  his  blows  as  though  he  felt  their 
force  .himself,  and  knew  that  each  was  a 
kveller." 

His  nose  was  like  the  eagle's  beak, 
and  the  whole  contour  of  his  face  was 
such,  that  strangers  frequently  paused  to 
regard  him  as  he  walked  the  street.  In 
the  ''Recreations  of  Christopher  North," 
he  applied  the  following  lines  of  Words- 
worth to  himself— as  North  : 


And  hii  whole  flgure  breathed  intelligence. 
Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his 

cheeks 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  red, 
But  had  not  tamed  his  eye,  that  under 

brows 
Shaggy  and  grey  had  meanings,  which  it 

brought 
From  years  of  youth;  whilst  like  a  being 

made 
Of  many  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to 

come 
Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave/* 

Wilson  was  kind,  courteous,  and  gen- 
erous«  His  soul  was  full  of  compassion, 
and  the  tale  of  woe  was  never  known  to 

"  Die  on  his  ear  a  faint  unheeded  sound/" 

It  was  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  that 
he  shone  the  brightest  Here  his  happi- 
ness was  perfect  In  one  of  his  poems 
he  thus  speaks  of  himself: 

^  And  it  has  pleased  high  Heaven  to  crown 

my  life 
With   such   a  load  of  happiness,  that  at 

times 
My  very  soul  is  faint  with  bearing 
The  blessed  burden." 


t 


••••••     "he  was  a  man 

Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without 

remark — 
Active  aad  nervous  was  his  gait;  his  limbs 


As  an  orator  few  men  ranked  higher 
than  Wilson.  He  possessed  in  a  high 
and  perfect  degree  all  the  qualities  that 
are  essential  for  a  great  speaker.  His 
language  was  fine  and  his  imagination 
brilliant  Impetuous  in  disposition,  it 
gave  an  earnestness  to  his  manner  which 
none  could  resist  He  had  a  strong  and 
powerful  memory,  and  he  treasured  what- 
ever he  saw,  felt  or  read.  Witty,  play- 
ful, sarcastic,  and  pathetic,  he  could  lead 
an  audience  from  one  stage  of  feeling  to 
another  with  ease  and  rapidity.  To-day 
he  would  be  reclining  on  the  bank  of 
some  far-distant  loch, — ^to-morrow  he 
would  journey  fifty  miles  on  foot,  and 
delight  thousands  by  his  eloquence. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  the  ''old 
man  eloquent,"  describe  his  oratory  as 
overwhelming.  At  one  moment  his 
voice  was  as  soft  as  the  low  murmaring 
^olian,  or  the  gentle  whisperings  of  the 
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lephyn  at  eventide ;  at  the  next  it  was 
like  the  shrill  notes  of  the  clarion,  or 
the  roar  of  the  tempest  in  its  might 
With  his  long  looks  flowing  down  his 
broad  shoulders, — his  breast  swelling 
with  emotion,  and  his  gleaming  eyes 
prophetically  fixed  upon  the  distant  fu- 
ture, he  bound  his  hearers  with  the  spell 
of  a  magician.  At  one  moment  his  elo- 
quence was  like  the  quivering  lightning 
upon  the  summer  evening  cloud ;  at  the 
next  it  burst  forth  like  a  red  flashing 
meteor — leaving  his  auditory  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  indescribable  glory.  He  had 
many  and  many  a  time  slept  upon  the 
♦'starry  hills" — and  with  what  beauty 
could  he  clothe  them  I  Oilen  had  he 
chased  the  red  deer  over  the  mountains 
— and  with  what  vividness  could  he 
paint  their  towering  summits  from  mem- 
ory, softened  by  love  and  brightened  by 
the  magic  touch  of  genius !  The  gleam- 
ing lakes,  the  sparkling  streams,  the 
glowing  skies,  the  heather  hills,  the 
flowers,  and  trees,  and  "  all  things  that 
be,"  found  a  place  in  his  capacious 
mind. 

The  students  of  the  University  follow- 
ed him  from  place  to  place,  eager  to 
catch  every  word  that  fell  from  his  lips. 
As  he  grew  interested  in  his  theme, 
he  could  make  them  roar  with  laugh- 
ter, burn  with  indignation,  or  weep  with 
pity.  Wilson  lost  his  wife.  He  met  his 
class  in  the  lecture  room.  It  was  the 
appointed  time  to  decide  upon  the  merits 
of  compositions.  He  arose  before  his 
class;  his  form  trembled  with  emotion; 
his  lips  quivered  from  deep  feeling;  his 
eyes  filled  with  tears.  His  class  sat 
breathless — ^for  none  dared  to  break  the 
deep  and  awful  silence.  At  length  he 
"apologized''  for  not  having  examined 
the  essays  saying,  <*  i  could  not  see  to 
read  them  in  (he  darkness  of  the  valley  of 
{he  shadow  of  death."  The  great  tears 
rolled  down  his  cheeks ;  and  Dr.  Macken- 
sie  informs  us,  that  the  students,  fearing 
to  disturb  his  grief,  rushed  from  the  lec- 
ture room.  After  this  he  was  lecturing 
to  a  crowded  house  upon  "Memory." 
It  was  a  theme  he  loved.  He  visited  the 
"  farthest  back  hour"  of  his  life,  and 
lingered  with  delight  amid  the  scenes 


and  hallowed  asaociationt  of  his  child- 
hood. In  imagination  he  was  once  more 
romping  in  glee  over  the  beautiful  hills 
of  Glenorchy,  or  was  seated  by  the  spark- 
ling streams  of  the  Lowlands :  or  was 
listening  to  the  twitter  of  swallows  or 
to  the  songs  of  the  nightingale ;  or  was 
journeying  through 

••••••       "the  glens 

And  on  the  mountains,  by  the  lakes  and 

rivers, 
And   through  the   hush   of  the  primeval 

woods." 

The  bright  hours  crowded  thick  and 
fast  upon  him.  With  enthusiasm  he 
portrayed  his  first  love :  with  vivid  lan- 
guage he  painted  the  first  years  of  his 
wedded  life,  and  when  he  spoke  of  the 
melancholy  state  of  a  bereaved  husband, 
he  could  go  no  farther;  he  leaned  his 
face  upon  hia  desk  and  wept  as  if  his 
heart  were  broken.  When  he-  arose  the 
students  greeted  him  with  deafening 
shouts  and  applause. 

We  now  propose  to  speak  of  Christo- 
pher North  as  a  critic  In  him  true 
merit  ever  found  a  faithful  friend;  but 
alas  I  for  the  charlatan  that  fell  in  his 
way.  Upon  such  he  had  no  mercy.  He 
tormented  th'em  with  sneers ;  he  tortured 
them  with  sarcasm;  he  withered  them 
with  laughter,  and  annihilated  them  with 
wit.  A  word  from  him  argued  immedi- 
ate success,  while  one  stroke  from  his 
lash  was  almost  certain  literary  death. 
Wilson  was  wanting  in  that  keen  percep- 
tion and  wonderful  power  of  analysis 
that  distinguished  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  in 
thatresearch  and  profoundness  of  thought 
which  has  made  Macaulay  the  best  re- 
viewer that  ever  lived.  How-much-so- 
ever  we  admire  Wilson,  candour  compels 
us  to  attribute  to  him  a  very  limited 
knowledge  of  human  nature.  With  cer- 
tain phases  he  was  as  familiar  as  he  was 
with  the  birds,  flowers,  skies,  clouds, 
moors,  hills  and  dales ;  but  there  were 
others  with  which  he  seemed  only  par- 
tially acquainted.  As  a  proof,  we  need 
only  to  refer  to  his  prose  stories.  In 
them  exist  no  deeply  laid  schemes,  no 
portrayal  of  human  nature  in  its  pro- 
fundity, no  insight  into  those  mysterious 
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depths  of  the  soal,  siioh  as  ve  find  in 
Bui  war  and  Diokens.  It  is  true  he  knew 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Allan  Canningham  and 
James  Hogg ;  William  Maginn,  Robert 
Sym  and  John  G.  Lockhart.  These 
men  he  fully  comprehended,  because 
they  were  his  friends.  Wilson  was  too 
much  of  a  Scotchman  in  thought,  feeling 
and  purpose,  to  be  a  strictly  impartial 
eritic.  He  loved  England ;  but  he  adored 
Scotland.  To  him  the  far-famed  Italian 
skies  were  not  fairer  than  Scotia's.  He 
admired  an  Englishman,  but  he  loved  a 
Scotchman — and  this  partiality  frequent- 
ly exhibited  itself  in  his  criticisms.  To 
him  Byron  was  a  clever  poet ;  but  how 
dear  was  James  Hogg  1  He  sympathised 
with  the  poor  the  world  over;  but  it 
was  the  peasantry  of  his  own  dear  moun- 
tains that  awakened  his  interest,  and 
claimed  his  tears  and  prayers.  Though 
this  feeling  did  not  cause  him  to  act  with 
downright  injustice,  yet  it  cast  a  damp- 
ness upon  his  usual  vigour,  and  checked 
the  ardour  of  his  enthusiasm.  In  criti- 
cising an  American,  Dana  or  Willis,  for 
instance,  he  was  candid,  liberal,  courte- 
ous and  generous;  but  in  speaking  of 
Burns  or  Scott  or  Hogg,  he  mingled  with 
that  candour,  liberality  and  generosity, 
so  much  poetry  of  thought,  so  much  en- 
thusiastic praise,  and  so  much  geniality 
of  feeling,  that  one  cannot  fail  to  iden- 
tify him  as  a  son  of  Scotia. 

To  show  the  truth  of  our  remarks,  we 
will  quote  from  an  article  in  "Eecrea- 
tions,"  a  criticism  upon  Lord  Byron : 

"Byron  had  a  vivid  and  strong,  but 
not  a  wide  imagination.  He  saw  things 
as  they  are,  occasionally  standing  prom- 
inently and  boldly  from  the  flat  surface 
of  this  world ;  and  in  general,  when  his 
soul  was  up,  he  described  them  with  a 
master's  might.  JSis  merit,  tohcUever  it 
might  be,  is  limiied  there/ore  to  that  of 
imitation,  *  *  *  His  suul  having 
been  awakened  by  the  inspiration  of  the 
Bard  of  NcUure,  (William  Wordsworth,) 
never  afterwards  fell  asleep  or  got  drowsy 
over  her  beauties  or  glories ;  and  much 
fine  description  pervades  most  of  his 
subsequent  works.  *  ♦  ♦  But  for- 
tunately the  poet,  in  his  pride,  felt  him- 
self pledged  to  proceed,  and  proceed  he 


did  in  a  superior  style ;  borrowing,  steal-  * 
ing,  and  robbing  with  a  face  of  arisle** 
cratic  assurance  that  must  have  amased 
the  plundered;  but  intermingling  willi 
the  spoils  riches  fairly  won  by  his  ovra 
genius  from  the  exhaustlees  treasury  of 
nature,  who  loved  her  wayward,  her 
wicked  and  her  wondrous  son.  Is  Childs 
Harold,  then,  a  great  poem?  Wbatl 
— with  one  half  of  it  only  above  medi- 
ocrity, one  quarter  of  it  not  original  in 
conception,  and  in  execution  swarming 
with  faults,  and  the  remunder  glorioas  t 
Don  Juan  exhibits  almost  every  kind  of 
talent ;  and  in  it  the  d^radatlon  of  po- 
etry is  perfect" 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  venera- 
ble Kit  for  these  sayings,  but  notice  how 
he  speaks  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 

"  But  Scotland  is  proud  of  her  great 
national  minstrel, — ^and  as  long  as  she  is 
Scotland,  will  wash  and  warm  the  lau* 
rels  around  his  brow  with  nuns  and 
winds  that  will  forever  keep  brightening 
their  glossy  verdure.  *  *  *  All  at 
once  he  touched  their  tombs  with  a  di- 
vining rod,  and  the  turf  streamed  oat 
ghosts,  some  in  woodmen's  dresses,  moat ' 
in  warrior's  mail ;  green  archers  leaped 
forth  with  yew-bows  and  quivers ;  and 
giants  stalked  shaking  spears.  The  gay 
chronicler  smiled ;  and  taking  up  his  pen, 
wrote  in  lines  of  light  the  annals  of  the 
chivalrous  and  heroic  days  of  auld  fea* 
dal  Scotland.  The  nation  then  for  the 
first  time  knew  the  character  of  its  an- 
cestors. *  «  *  Thus  has  he  describ* 
ed  and  illustrated  the  land  as  with  Uie 
blaze  of  a  million  beacons.  Lakes  fie 
with  their  islands  as  distinct  by  midnight 
as  by  mid-day;  wide  woods  glow  glo- 
riously in  the  gloom ;  and  by  the  stormy 
splendour  you  even  see  ships,  vnth  all 
sails  set,  far  out  at  sea." 

What  can  be  more  splendid  than  this  f 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  to  ad- 
mire most,  the  criticised  or  the  critic.  In 
writing  of  Byron  he  viewed  with  the  calm- 
ness of  a  surgeon,  and  summed  up  his  con- 
clusions with  the  accuracy  of  a  great 
mathematician.  In  writing  of  Scott  his 
soul  burned  with  love  for  the  man ;  all 
the  heroes  he  had  depicted  stalked  be* 
fore  him,  and  the  pride  which  he  felt  in 
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b^oldiDg  Scotland  towering  in  lesnimg 
and  literatnre,  filled  him  with  delight — 
even  rapture.  Hear  how  loTingly  he 
•peaks  of  James  Hogg,  **  The  Bttrick 
Shepherd:'' 

'*  *  The  Queen's  Wake'  is  a  garland  of 
fidr  forest  flowers,  bound  with  a  band  of 
rashes  from  the  moor.  *  *  *  The  airy 
beings  that  to  the  soul  of  Burns  seemed 
eold,  bloodless,  unattractive,  rise  up 
lovely  in  their  silent  domains,  before  the 
dreamy  fancy  of  the  tonder>heartod  shep- 
herd. The  still  green  beauty  of  the 
pastoral  hills  and  vales  where  he  passed 
all  his  days,  inspired  him  with  ever- 
brooding  visions  of  Faery  Land  till  as  he 
lay  musing  on  the  brae,  the  world  of 
shadows  seemed,  in  the  clear  depths,  a 
softened  reflection  of  real  life,  like  the 
hills  and  heavens  in  the  wator  of  his 
native  lake.  When  he  speaks  of  Faery 
Land,  his  language  becomes  lereal  as  the 
Tery  voice  of  the  faery  people^  serenest 
images  rise  up  with  the  music  of  the 
Terse,  and  we  almost  believe  in  the  be- 
ing of  those  unlooalized  vales  of  peace, 
and  of  which  he  sings  like  a  native  min- 
strel." 

Again  of  his  songs  he  says : 

*^  They  seem  to  start  up  indeed  from 
the  dew-sprinkled  soil  of  a  poet's  soul 
like  flowers  :  the  first  stanza  being  root» 
the  second  leaf,  the  third  bud,  and  all 
the  rest  blossoms,  till  the  song  is  like  a 
stalk,  ladened  with  its  own  beauty,  and 
laying  itself  down  in  languid  delight  on 
the  soft  bed  of  rosea — song  and  flower 
alike  having  the  same  '  dying  fall.'  " 

That  some  of  his  criticisms  were  se- 
vere we  do  not  deny ;  but  we  do  contond 
that  he  was  generally  just  and  generous. 
He  did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  first 
works  of  Bulwer  ** horrid  puppyism;" 
yet  Bulwer  became  a  contributor  to 
Blackwood's  Magazine.  He  wrote  freely 
of  Obilde  Harold,  at  various  times,  yet 
Byron  admired  him.  He  defended  John 
Wilson  Croker  from  the  caustic  and 
powerful  attack  of  Macaulay;  yet  Dr. 
Mackenzie  informs  us  that  though  strick- 
en with  paralysis,  he  rode,  in  1852,  eight 
miles  to  vote  for  Macaulay  for  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  ever  severe  upon  Leigh 
Hunt,  yet  when  that  author  waa  in  trou- 


ble and  misfortune,  he  opened  to  him 
both  his  heart  and  his  purse.  If  Wilson 
admired  a  work  for  its  intrinsic  merits 
with  what  brilliancy  could  he  invest  the 
bookl 

Wilson's  first  prose  work  was  "The 
Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life." 
If  he  had  written  no  other  book,  this  one 
would  have  fixed  bis  fame.  It  is  a  proee 
poem,  breathing  forth  in  the  sweetest 
and  most  elevated  strain  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  a  great  mind ;  and  paint- 
ing scenes  which  awakened  a  sympathy 
in  the  breasts  of  the  humble  as  well  as 
in  the  hearts  of  the  high-born.  ''The 
Lilly  of  Liddesdale"  is  a  story  fraught 
with  the  finest  feelings  of  our  humanity. 
It  glows  with  all  the  gorgeous  hues  of  a 
refined  and  brilliant  imagination ;  it 
touches  all  the  tenderest  chords  which 
bind  man  to  man ;  and  the  whole  work 
proves  that  those  lonely  wanderings  into 
the  deep  solitudes  of  forests,  upon  the 
lofty  mountains,  through  the  quiet  glens, 
amid  the  flowery  braes,  beside  the  flow- 
ing streams,  by  the  banks  of  gleaming 
lakes,  had  been  for  high  and  holy  pur- 
poses. 

Th€  Lights  and  Shadows  is  a  book  of 
sparkling  pearls.  It  is  made  up  of  short 
stories  of  the  sufferings  and  joys  of  the 
humble.  None  but  a  man  whose  heart 
was  full  of  sympathy  and  love  for  his 
fellow-man  could  have  written  it.  Thou- 
sands of  the  lowly  shepherds,  as  they 
watehed  their  flocks,  like  Nerval's  father, 
upon  the  sunny  hills,  read  this  work, 
and  wept  over  the  pathetic  story  of  their 
sufferings  and  their  wrongs. 

Lovely  lassies  poured  over  it  at  night, 
beside  the  cheerful  ingle-neuck,  when 
the  wintry  winds  were  howling  fiercely 
and  the  snow  flakes  were  rounding  each 
''hillock  into  a  crystal  dome."  In  it 
they  saw  their  own  beautiful  nature  and 
forms  reflected.  In  it  they  read  those 
thoughts,  which  many  and  many  a  time 
had  stolen  faintly  into  their  minds,  but 
which  they  could  not  express.  In  it  they 
felt  a  powerful  fascination,  because  it  por- 
trayed their  own  hearts,  and  drewa  picture 
of  what  they  knew  to  be  real,  because  those 
scenes  existed  around  them  everywhere. 
Long  after  we  have  closed  the  book,  do 
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we  in  imagination  behold  the  ' 
bow"  spanning  the  eastern  sky,  and  onr 
eyes  grow  moist  when  we  remember  the 
sorrows  and  affliction  of  poor  "Blind 
Allan." 

'*The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay" 
appeared  in  March,  1823.  This  is  the 
best  of  Wilson's  stories.  It  is  beauti- 
fully and  pathetically  told  of  a  maiden, 
who  suffered  almost  every  oonceivable 
misfortune  that  oonld  possibly  befall  a 
poor,  frail  girl.  In  a  eritioism  upon 
Scottish  noTols,  Lord  Jeffrey  thus  speaks 
of  Margaret  Lyndsay:  ''Nothing  was 
eyer  imagined  more  lovely,  than  the 
beauty,  the  innocence  and  the  sweetness 
of  Margaret  Lyndsay  in  the  earlier  part 
of  her  trials ;  and  nothing  we  believe  is 
more  true  than  the  comfortable  lesson, 
which  her  tale  is  meant  to  inculcate, — 
that  a  gentle  and  affectionate  nature  is 
never  inconsolable  nor  permanently  un- 
happy, but  easily  proceeds  from  sub- 
mission to  new  enjoyments.  *  *  * 
Tet  we  must  enable  our  readers  to  form 
some  notion  of  a  work  which  has  drawn 
more  tears  from  us  than  any  we  have 
had  to  peruse  since  the  commencement 
of  our  career." 

When  we  take  into  consideration  the 
position  these  two  men  held— each  the 
editor  of  a  powerful  and  popular  maga- 
line, — each  opposing  the  other  with  the 
full  might  of  his  genius ;  and  when  we 
know  that  Jeffrey  was  sometimes  harsh, 
cruel  and  unjust,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  impartiality  of  the  critic,  and  the 
greatness  of  the  praise.  Jeffrey  never 
lavished  his  kind  words  through  a  weak 
policy — prejudice  might  sometimes  in- 
fluence his  pen,  but  generally  merit 
must  convince  his  judgment  and  elegance 
of  diction  and  purity  of  thought  must 
impress  his  taste.  According  as  pleas- 
ure or  displeasure  marked  his  brow,  he 
lavished  the  sweetest  praise  that  ever 
filled  the  heart  of  an  aspiring  author,  or 
traced  the  most  withering,  burning  words 
that  ever  fell  from  the  lip  or  glided  from 
the  pen. 

Some  one  has  said  that  Beatrice  Cenex 
is  the  saddest  story  ever  written.  The 
author  of  that  assertion  either  forgot,  or 
vras  ignorant  of  the  *<  Trials  of  Margaret 


Lyndsay."  This  is  the  most  pathetie 
story  ever  penned.  Like  all  of  Wilson's 
stories,  it  teaches  a  lesson  of  moralify 
and  religion,  and  is  mingled  vnth  a  deep 
sadness  that  sometimes  becomes  oppres- 
sive. He  loved  and  sympathised  with  the 
poor-— hence  he  delighted  to  portray  their 
trials — their  sufferings — their  meekness, 
and  their  firm  and  unshaken  reliance  on 
the  promises  of  the  Bible.  But  Wilson 
was  not  a  great  novelist ;  his  characters 
too  nearly  resemble  each  other,  and  they 
are  too  good — too  pure  and  too  perfect 
for  our  sinful  world.  There  is,  also,  too 
much  sameness  in  style — ^in  imagery — 
in  comparison,  and  in  incident  After 
reading  one  or  two  of  bis  stories,  the 
reader  can  always  guess,  with  tolerable 
accuracy,  at  the  main  incidents  of  the 
rest.  After  having  finished  Wilson's 
storiss,  we  must  confess  that  our  opinion 
of  the  morals  of  Scotland  is  rather  low. 
For  a  country  that  loves  to  attend  the 
kirk  on  the  quiet  Sabbath  days,  and  that 
goes  down  upon  its  knees  morning  and 
evening  in  solemn  prayer,  there  is  more 
forgery,  adultery,  apostaoy,  in  Scot- 
land, according  to  Wilson,  than  in  any 
other  country  under  the  sun.  For  every 
pious,  humble  Christian  there  is  a  cun- 
ning forger — for  every  beautiful  maiden 
there  is  a  black-hearted  seducer,  and  in 
every  lowly  sheiiing  you  are  apt  to  find 
a  bastard.  These  striking  peculiarities 
are  as  common  to  Wilson  as  the  "  tolUary 
horseman*'  is  to  James. 

Notwithstanding  these  minor  objections, 
Margaret  Lyndsay  is  full  of  beauty  and 
will  be  loved  and  wept  over  by  the  Scot- 
tish maidens  as  long  as  the  heather  blooms 
upon  the  sunny  hillsides,  or  the  Highland 
is  the  home  of  the  humble  laird.  In  her 
disposition — her  sorrows  and  her  trials, 
Margaret  Lyndsay  greatly  resembles 
Charles  Dickens'  "Littie  Nelly."  The 
hideous  form  of  Qoilp  haunted  Nelly — 
blear-eyed  misfortune  followed  the  foot- 
steps of  Margaret.  Nelly  was  the  guar- 
dian angel  of  an  infatuated  old  miser — 
Margaret  was  the  beautiful  light  that 
guided  Daniel  Craig  from  misanthropy 
and  melancholy  into  the  lovely  and  fra- 
grant fields  of  purity  and  piety. 

We  sometimes  hear  the  religious  fanatic 
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oondemning,  in  the  most  foolish  and  reok- 
less  manner,  all  novels  as  full  of  ruin 
and  oorrupiion.  Margaret  Lyndsay  will 
acoomplish  more  in  the  great  battle  for 
morality,  virtue  and  religion  than  a 
thousand  ranting  hypocrites  will  ever  do. 
Some  of  the  greatest  moral  lessons  that 
have  ever  been  taught  by  uninspired  man 
have  flowed  from  the  pen  of  the  consci- 
entious novelist.  What  man  or  woman — 
it  matters  not  how  hardened  by  crime — 
how  blackened  by  vice — who  has  perused 
the  story  of  "  Little  Nelly/'  in  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock^hta  not  arisen  from  the 
work  a  purer,  better,  holier  man,  or  wo- 
man 7  Who  has  not  wept  over  her  bitter 
trials  and  weary  wanderings  ?  Nelly  was 
an  angel  in  the  form  of  woman.  For 
hours,  days,  weeks,  and  months,  after  we 
have  finished  the  book,  is  she  beside  us, 
breathing  into  our  very  souls  a  sermon 
more  eloquent  than  ever  fell  from  the  lips 
of  preacher.  She  is  so  delicate — so 
pure  and  angelic,  that  we  cannot,  if  we 
would,  forget  her  goodness,  her  perse- 
verance and  her  piety.  Misfortunes, 
enemies,  griefs,  and  sufferings  were  her 
companions  through  life ;  but  her  purity, 
her  virtue,  her  meekness,  and  her  sweet 
Christian  disposition,  bore  her  trium- 
phantly through  every  scene  of  sadness, 
smoothed  the  pillow  of  death,  and  ele- 
vated her  to  those  blissful  mansions  above. 
Her  whole  life  was  one  great  and  elo- 
quent lesson  of  morality  and  religion. 
Her  piety  teaches  us  that  religion  is  es- 
sential, and  that  God  is  eternal.  Her 
life  is  a  beautiful  emblem — sweetly  em- 
balmed— of  all  that  is  pure  and  noble  in 
woman.  All  that  ingenuity  could  invent; 
that  malignity  could  boast;  that  down- 
right meanness  could  command,  was  used 
against  frail  little  Nellie;  but  she  was 
faithful ;  she  sought  comfort  from  above; 
and  when  afflictions  came,  through  her 
tears,  she  saw,  by  faith,  a  realm  where 
the  "wicked  cease  from  troubling  and 
the  weary  are  at  rest,''  and  her  death,  in 
that  dim  old  church,  was  like  the  folding 
of  a  beautiful  flower  at  even-tide.  There, 
too,  is  the  Beatrice  Cenci — the  Italian 
girl.  Surrounded  from  infancy  by  the 
most  dreadful  crimes  that  ever  caused  a 
heart  to  shudder  or  an  eye  to  weep,  and 


witnessing  scenes  that  chill  the  blood  and 
send  it  frozen  to  the  heart;  yet  in  the 
prison,  amid  the  clanking  of  chains,  un- 
der the  torture  and  on  the  scaffold,  she 
teaches  feeble  man  a  lesson  of  faith,  of 
constancy  and  of  religion,  that  shames 
the  modem  pulpit.  Those  who  have  read 
the  beautiful  Roman  story,  Valerius,  by 
Lockhart,  have  not  forgotten — will  never 
forget — the  prison  in  which  the  Roman 
Christian,  Tisias,  was  confined,  *nor  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  in  which  he  suf- 
fered for  the  delight  of  Trajan ;  nor  will 
the  lapse  of  years  banish  from  the 
memory  the  lovely  Athanasia  and  her 
piety.  As  long  as  there  are  those  who 
love  the  true  and  beautiful — the  power  of 
religion — the  brilliancy  of  morning — ^the 
calm  hush  of  evening,  and  the  quiet 
Sabbath  day,  so  long  will  Margaret  Lynd- 
say exert  a  beneficial  influence  over  the 
heart  of  sinful  man,  and  be  remembered 
with  delight. 

We  cannot  write  at  length  of  the 
"  Foresters"— neither  is  it  necessary  that 
we  should,  because  nearly  everything  that 
has  been  said  of  Margaret  Lyndsay  will 
apply  to  this  work.  In  the  **  Foresters" 
there  is  not  so  much  oppressive  sadness, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  true  to  nature, 
and  more  interesting  in  incidents  than 
the  former,  but  taken  as  a  whole,  it  is 
inferior  to  Margaret  Lyndsay.  They 
should,  however,  never  be  read  consec- 
utively, for  the  reasons  which  we  have 
previously  given. 

In  1842,  the  most  brilliant  of  those 
essays  that  had  charmed  thousands  of  the 
readers  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  were 
collected  into  a  volume,  entitled  "The 
Recreations  of  Christopher  North."  Here 
Wilson  is  in  his  native  element.  In  these 
articles  he  appears  in  the  full  strength 
of  his  genius,  and  displays  a  power  of 
analysis,  a  beauty  of  diction  and  a  world 
of  wealth  that  is  wonderful.  Whether 
Christopher  North  is  in  his  "Sporting 
Jacket ;"  or  is  visiting  the  "  Cottages ;" 
or  is  giving  us  his  "  Morning  Mono- 
logue ;"  or  is  spending  a  day  at  "  Win- 
dermere;" or  is  sitting  quietly  in  his 
"Aviary;"  or  is  journeying  over  the 
dreary  "Moors;"  or  is  travelling  with 
"  Dr.  Kitchiner,"  he  is  always  the  same 
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genial,  gMMroas  and  aobk  being,  who 
from  the  ftilneea  and  freshness  of  bis 
great  mind,  is  ever  ready  to  help  the 
weak — to  cheer  the  broken  in  spirit,  and 
to  lift  up  the  oppressed.  ''What  a  dear 
kind  soul  of  a  critio  is  old  Christopher 
North  r'  says  he  of  himself.  ''  Watering 
the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  removing  the 
weeds  that  might  choke  them — ^letting  in 
the  sanshine  upon  them,  and  fencing 
them  from  the  blast — proclaiming  where 
the  gardens  grow,  and  leading  boys  and 
virgins  into  the  pleasant  alleys — teaching 
hearts  to  love  and  eyes  to  see  thdr 
beauty,  and  classifying,  by  attributes  it 
has  pleased  nature  to  bestow  on  the  vari- 
ous orders,  the  plants  of  Paradise."  This 
description  is  as  true  as  it  is  noble. 

''An  Hour's  Talk  About  Poetry,''  is 
the  most  perfect  criticism  in  the  English 
liuiguage.  It  is  a  sparkling  gem  in  the 
literatare  of  the  age.  In  it  are  seen  to 
perfection  all  those  characteristics  that 
made  Wilson  the  most  brilliant  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  this  criti- 
cism he  maintains  that  there  is  but  one 
great  poem  in  our  language,  and  that 
ono— Paradise  Lost. 

See  how  beautifully  he  writes  of  Camp- 
beU: 

'*  What  shall  we  say  of  the  Pleasures 
of  Hope?  That  the  harp  from  which 
that  music  breathed,  was  an  JSolian  harp 
placed  in  the  window  of  a  high  hall  to 
catch  airs  from  heaven,  when  heaven  was 
glad,  as  well  she  might  be,  with  such  a 
moon  and  such  stars,  and  streaming  over 
half  the  region  with  a  magnificent  aurora 
borealis.    Kow  the  music  deepens  into  a 

majestic  march — ^now  it  swells  into  a  holy 
hymn,  and  now  it  dies  away  elegiao*like, 

as  if  mourning  over  a  tomb — ^vague,  in- 
definite, uncertain,  dream-like,  and  vision- 
ary all ;  but  never  else  than  beautiful ; 
and  ever  and  anon,  we  know  not  why, 
sublime.  It  ceases  in  the  hush  of  night 
— and  we  awaken  as  if  from  a  dream. 
*  *  *  As  for  Gertrude  of  Wyoming, 
we  love  her  as  if  she  were  our  only 
daughter — ^filling  our  life  with  bliss,  and 
then  leaving  it  desolate.  Even  now  we 
see  her  ghost  gliding  through  those  giant 
woods  1  As  for  Loohiel's  Warning,  there 
wsa  heard  the  vioee  of  the  Last  of  the 


Seen.  The  Seeond  sight  is  now  er- 
tinguished  in  the  Highland  glooms — the 
Lament  wiuls  no  more, 

'That  man  may  not  cover  what  God  i^onld 
reveal.' 

The  Navy  owes  much  to  '  Te  mariners  of 
England.'  Sheer  hulks  often  seemed  ships 
till  that  strain  arose — ^bot  ever  since,  in 
our  imagination,  have  they  brightened 
the  roaring  ocean.  And  dare  we  say, 
after  that,  that  Campbell  has  never  writ- 
ten a  Great  Poem  ?    Yes."    ♦    »    » 

No  wonder  that  he  wrote  in  his  entbs- 
siasm,  that  "  only  in  such  proee  as  ours 
can  the  heart  pour  forth  its  effasions  like 
a  strong  spring,  discharging  ever  so 
many  gallons  in  a  minute,  either  into 
pipes  that  conduct  it  through  some  metro- 
politan city,  or  into  a  water-course  that 
soon  becomes  a  rivulet,  then  a  streaoiv 
then  a  river,  then  a  lake,  and  then  a  sea." 
And  in  this  sea  the  immortal  Kit  sported 
like  a  whale — now  spouting  the  water 
aloft,  until  the  sun-rays  lit  each  descend- 
ing spray-drop  with  brilliancy,  and  spread 
across  the  waves  a  beautiful  bow — and 
now  lashing  the  deep  into  foam,  and  then 
disappearing  in  the  ocean's  depths  to 
visit  the  coral  groves. 

For  thirty  years  Christopher  North 
was  editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine,  and 
during  thirteen  years  of  this  time  ap- 
peared that  brilliant  and  dassling  series 
of  articles,  entitled  Nodes  AmbronanoB. 
These  now  compose  five  volumes.  For 
variety  they  have  never  been  surpassed. 
They  are  critical,  biographical,  historical, 
oomioal,  poetical  and  tragical.  In  this 
work  a  prodigality  of  wit,  humour,  pathos 
and  poetry  appears.  Amid  such  a  pro- 
fusion of  pearls  and  diamonds,  the 
reader  never  grows  weary.  We  are  not 
surprised  that  James  Hogg,  upon  the 
reading  of  one  of  the  Noctes,  in  which 
he  had  been  happily  personated,  said: 
"That  Wulson  is  a  droll  b— h."  We 
can  easily  imagine  a  man  of  high  culture 
and  extensive  information  writing  one  of 
these  articles,  but  we  are  lost  in  wondw 
and  astonishment,  when  we  know  that 
for  thirteen  years  they  appeared  regularly 
like  the  beautiful  stars  of  night.  Thispage 
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gfitten  with  dew-drop8 ;— thnt  one,  with 
brilliant  pearls.  This  one  daszles  as  with 
a  magnificent  array  of  gems ; — that  one 
OYercomes  us  with  its  gorgeoas  glories; 
1^18  one  paints  to  oor  view  the  hills,  dales 
and  mountains  of  Scotland ;  that  one 
charms  us  by  an  exhibition  of  pastoral 
beauties. 

To  pronounce  the  work  a  noble  pro* 
dootion  is  feeble  praise.  It  is  a  garden, 
blooming  with  blushing  roses— a  kaleido- 
scope, reflecting  an  infinite  variety  of 
beauties  and  perfections — a  peristrephio 
panorama,  representing  scenes  of  great- 
ness and  grandeur.  Abounding  in  phi- 
losophy, metaphysics,  politics,  poetry, 
wit,  humour,  pathos  and  criticism,  the 
Noctes  present  to  the  reader  a  ''feast  of 
fat  things.''  If  you  love  the  morning, 
dewy  and  rosy ;  or  the  forest,  grand  and 
glorious ;  if  you  delight  in  gazing  up  into 
the  "beautiful  light  of  the  boundless 
blue,"  trembling  with  light ;  or  in  view- 
ing the  soft  and  mellow  twilight ;  if  you 
admire  the  night — 

'*  Stringing  the  stars  at  random  round  her 

head 
Like  a  pearl  net-work," — 

or  the  snow-mantled  mountains,  yon 
cannot  fail  to  be  gratified.  All  that  a 
refined  taste  can  claim, — that  an  exten- 
sive reading  can  command, — that  a  bril- 
liant imagination  can  offer, — that  a  glow- 
ing fancy  can  portray, — ^that  a  poet's  soul 
can  breathe,  may  here  be  found. 

When  once  fairly  within  the  influence 
of  the  Bltie  Parlor,  or  Buchanan  Lodge, 
we  cannot  tear  ourselves  away.  We  be- 
come charmed — fascinated.  We  feel  and 
know  that  we  are  beneath  the  magic  of  a 
potent  mind.  We  revel  in  a  new  and 
beautiful  world,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
our  joy  and  admiration  exclaim — 

*' Ne'er  was  snch  an  Eden  given 
To  houri  of  an  Eastern  heaven." 

Beneath  his  powerful  pen  a  new  creation 
springs  into  existence — a  creation  not 
tangible  but  ethereal  and  heavenly,  be- 
eause  of  the  mind.  We  hear  the  low  but 
distinct  murmur  of  streams,  quietly  flow- 


ing through  beauteous  and  peaceful  vales. 
Ever  and  anon  we  view,  through  the 
vista  of  grand  old  forests,  the  broad  and 
majestic  river,  gleaming,  like  burnished 
silver,  in  the  morning  sunshine.  We 
listen,  while  a  pleasing  sadness  steals 
silently  through  our  hearts,  to  the  songs 
of  birds.  We  inhale  the  rich  aroma  of 
a  thousand  sweet  flowers.  We  watch 
with  delight  the  heavens,  now  over- 
cast with  the  thunder-cloud — now  glow- 
ing in  splendour— and  now  sparkling  with 
a  myriad  stars.  We  behold  mountains, 
whose  blue  summits  are  indices  to  a  land 
of  eternal  repose,  and  we  listen  to  the 
hum  of  many — many  voices — not  in  anger 
but  in  love  and  thanksgiving — swelling 
up  toward  the  throne  of  Him  who  dwella 
in  light,  above  the  mountains — above  the 
clouds  and  above  the  stars.  Wilson,  in 
the  work  under  consideration,  has  con- 
fined himself  to  no  particular  subjects, 
but  with  a  master's  might,  wrote  of 

"Wood,  wold,  sea,  city,  field,  solitude, 
And  crowds  and  streets,  and  man  where 

e'er  he  was, 
And  the  blue  eye  of  God,  which  is  above 


us. 
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What  Qillfillan  has  said  of  Bulwer  may 
be  applied  to  Wilson  with  great  truth- 
fulness in  the  Noctes:  "All  is  point: 
but  the  point  perpetually  varies  from 
'gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe;'  in- 
cluding in  it  rfullery  and  reasoning,  light 
dialogue  and  earnest  discussion,  bursts  of 
political  feeling  and  raptures  of  poetical 
description ;  here  a  sarcasm,  almost  wor- 
thy of  Voltaire,  and  there  a  passage  of 
pensive  grandeur  which  Rousseau  might 
have  written  in  his  tears."  Bulwer  de- 
clared that  there  was  enough  poetry  in 
the  Festus  of  Bailey  to  set  up  a  thousand 
poets;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Noctes 
AmbrosiansB.  Ages  will  pass  away  be- 
fore we  will  see  the  counterpart  of  John 
Wilson.  In  body  and  mind  he  was  a 
perfect  man.  In  this  work  you  will 
"  meet  with  philosophy  as  deep  as  the 
Stagyrite's,  wit  as  lively  as  Sheridan's, 
pathos  as  tearful  as  Scott's,  imagination 
wide  as  Byron's,  and  sociality  as  genial 
as  that  of  Captain  Morris.    It  seemed 
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thai  he  could  play  upon  every  instrument 
in  the  vast  orchestra  of  thoaghf  Hie 
labours  will  long  be  remembered — ^and 
his  name  coTcred  with  glory,  will  descend 
to  posterity  an  inheritance  which  will 
gladden,  beautify  and  adorn  the  litera- 
ture of  every  age.  He  stands  side  by 
nde  with  Scott  and  Bums,  and  Allan 
Cunningham.  By  his  genius  he  has  hal- 
lowed every  flowery  glen  and  green 
savannah,  and  has  hung  a  halo  of  beauty 
about  those  "sof^,  silent  hills/'  which 
will  never  more  grow  dim.  Combining 
such  extraordinary  oharaoteristics,  he  is 
said  to  have  been  a  remarkable  onion, 
the  "eagle,  tiie  lion  and  the  man/'  With 
the  ferodty  of  the  tiger  he  combined  the 
generosity  of  the  lidta,  and  to  the  daring 


of  the  eagle  he  united  all  that  is  great  in 
man.  Like  a  giant  he  walked  the  earth, 
but  he  left  upon  it  the  impress  of  an 
angel.  Like  the  nightingale  he  conld 
fill  the  air  vnth  the  sweetest  melody,  or 
like  the  bold  condor,  oould  bathe  his  broad 
pinions  in  the  pure  light  of  the  upper 
sky.  Through  many  difficulties  he  roee 
upon  the  literary  world,  rushed  onvrard 
to  the  Eenith  of  his  glory,  and  like  the  set* 
ting  sun  sank,  behind  the  western  hills, 
amid  the  splendours  which  his  own  great- 
ness had  created.  On  the  3rd  of  April, 
1854,  he  departed  this  life, 

"Like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery  of  his 

couch 
About    him  and    lies    down   to   pleasant 

dreams/' 


«*■  • » 
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Sunny  and  smiling,  you  come  to  the  earth, 
With  promise  of  pleasanter  days. 
Waving  the  banner  of  blossoms  and  mirth 
Far  out  in  the  golden  haze; 
Blue-eyed  and  tender,  you  bend  o'er  the  beds 
Where  little  soft  buds  lie  asleep^ 
Stirring  and  coaxing,  till  tiny  bright  heads 
From  out  the  brown  niold-quilt  creep ; 
Then,  with  a  frown  and  a  wrathful  eye, 
You  cover  them  up  in  the  snows  to  die. 

Cruel  old  March ! 
Greedy  and  grim,  with  your  heartless  wiles — 
Crushing  the  beauty  you  won  with  your  smiles ! 

Brightly  you  sit  on  the  bare  peach  boughs, 

And  feel  for  the  pulse  of  the  flowers. 

Whispering  falsehoods  over  their  brows 

Of  golden  and  bright  green  hours ; 

Warming  their  blood  with  your  treacherous  breath, 

And  swelling  the  soft  pink  bloom ; 

Then  with  your  frost-work  chill  them  to  death, 

And  whistle  and  rant  o'er  their  tomb ; 

Yet  in  the  gold  of  the  April  sun, 

You  sob  and  moan  for  the  mischief  you've  done, 

Silly  old  March! 
Fickle  and  false,  with  your  cheats  and  arts — 
You  are  type  of  some  who  have  souls  and  hearts ! 
Alixahdbia,  Ya. 
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It  is  common  to  characterize  th«  poe- 
try of  our  own  time  as  analytic  or  sub- 
jective in  distinction  from  the  great 
objective  works  of  the  Epic  poets  and  the 
dramatists  of  our  earlier  literature. 
There  is  much  that  may  be  adduced  in 
support  of  this  characterization.  The 
great  poet  of  the  nineteenth  century 
is  eminently  subjective  and  analytic. 
Wordsworth  may  well  glory  in  having 
developed  almost  sew  phases  of  human 
nature.  It  is,  indeed,  the  fact,  that  man 
and  his  aspirations,  passions,  and  weak- 
nesses, form  the  subject  of  a  vast  deal, 
perhaps  almost  all,  of  our  poetry.  Yet 
the  statement  first  mentioned  seems  to 
involve  an  erroneous  distinction.  It  rep- 
resents our  age  as  equal  to  any  preced- 
ing age  in  point  of  imaginative  power,  dif- 
fering only  in  its  manifestation.  This  is 
true  to  some  extent  But  it  seems  to  us 
more  correct  to  say  that  the  age,  without 
a  peculiar  character,  exhibits  in  its  poe- 
try the  marks  of  the  natural  progress 
of  society.  In  succeeding  histories  of 
literature,  it  will  be  described  as  one  of 
unprecedented  activity  of  thought — when 
the  number  of  writers  in  every  depart- 
ment was  immense,  when  consequently 
there  was  a  vast  rythmical  literature, 
and  when  careful  scientific  education  was 
universal.  Men  are  coming  now  to  write 
on  all  subjects  with  a  degree  of  scien- 
tific accuracy  which  they  have  never  be- 
fore had  the  means  of  attaining.  Wo 
are  coming  to  attach  great  importance  to 
purity  and  correctness  of  thought  and 
style.  In  a  word,  the  age  is  more  scien- 
tific than  any  preceding  one.  It  is  then  to 
be  expected  that  the  artistio  develop- 
ment should  exhibit  these  general  fea- 
tures. At  any  rate,  wo  should  expect 
Uie  lesser  productions  of  art  to  be 
shaped  by  this  prevailing  character. 
Many  trains  of  thought,  in  themselves 
nnpoetical,  will  be  presented  in  rythm- 
ic(d  form.  There  must  be  many  attempts 
at  poetical  renderings  of  nature,  and 
the  absence  of  profound  poetic  feeling 
will  be  supplied  by  careful  attention 
to  justness  and  precision  of  thought. 
Thonghtfnlness  would  then  become  the 


prominent  feature  of  our  poetical  litera- 
ture, and  might  exhibit  itself  either  sub- 
jectively or  objectively.  And  from  this 
thoughtfulness  would  not  unnaturally 
proceed  a  perception  and  appreciation  of 
the  finer  feelings  of  our  nature.  And  so 
we  might  ceme  to  confound  thoughtful* 
ness  and  delicacy  with  poetry.  Observe 
the  eulogies  which  Wordsworth's  ad- 
mirers make  on  the  great  poet;  yon 
find  that  they  praise  oftenest  not  the 
poetic  frenzy,  but  the  philosophy,  the 
profoundness  which  can  extract  instruc- 
tion from  the  simplest  occurrences.  This, 
too,  seems  to  us  to  have  occasioned 
much  of  the  praise  lavished  on  "Foe- 
tus.'' The  subjects  of  the  poem  are  in- 
tensely interesting,  the  thoughts  not  un- 
frequently  striking,  the  reflections  and 
train  of  reasoning  correct.  But  they 
are,  for  the  most  part,  without  any  true 
poetical  elevation.  So  Tennyson  is  ad- 
mired for  his  depth  of  thought.  But 
philosophy  is  not  poetry.  Thus  our 
rhythmical  literature  comes  to  be  didao- 
tic,  till  it  is  a  relief  to  meet  with  an 
"  Ancient  Mariner,"  or  "  Christabel,''  in 
which  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in  tracing 
any  profound  philosophic  discussion,  or 
latent  moral.  Thus  metre  is  made  the 
vehicle  of  pleasant  thought  of  a  charac- 
ter that  would  be  comparatively  unat- 
tractive in  prose.  Just  as  in  Uie  Au- 
gustan period  of  Italian  Literature,  Vida 
traced  the  history  of  the  game  of  chess, 
and  Fracastoro  discussed  minutely  the 
"Morbus  Oallicus."  In  such  produc- 
tions we  are  pleased  with  the  thought, 
the  taste  is  not  offended,  the  ear  is  con- 
tent with  the  rhythm,  and  we  are  fain 
to  accept  as  poetry  what  is  often  either 
mere  philosophy,  or  neat  and  pleasant 
statements  of  fiicts. 

The  poems  under  consideration,  **  The 
Betrothal,''  and  "  The  Espousal/'  form- 
ing "  The  Angel  in  the  House,"  seem  to 
us  to  exemplify  these  remarks.  The 
two  volumes,  published  by  Ticknor  ft 
Fields,  on  most  attractive  paper,  with 
profusion  of  margin,  have,  no  doubt^ 
been  largely  read  with  pleasure,  and  we 
heartily  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of 
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pare  and  gentle  feeling.  They  treat 
their  subject,  love,  with  the  utmost  del- 
icacy and  highmindedness.  They  pre- 
sent a  better  analysis  of  the  emotion 
than  we  remember  to  have  seen  else- 
where at  all.  They  abound  with  useful 
practical  thought,  tersely  expressed,  and 
the  principles  they  develope  are  broad 
and  sound.  And  tiiis  is  the  extent  of 
the  praise  which  can  be  accorded  them. 
We  do  not  find  the  'thoughts  that 
breath  and  words  that  burn."  We  are 
charmed  with  the  neatness  of  the  senti- 
ment, but  we  are  never  carried  away  by 
the  divine  fury.  We  are  constantly  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  justness,  the 
keenness  of  thought ;  we  are  never  lifted 
into  the  atmosphere  of  rapture.  Indeed, 
the  poet  seems  to  aspire  to  the  praise 
rather  of  an  instructor. 

"I,  servant  to  the  Truth  in  times 

When  gaudy  words  are  more  than  wit, 

And  diligent  in  all  ray  rhymes, 

The  truth  with  truest  phrase  to  fit,"  &c. 

If  he  has  aimed  to  speak  in  high  and 
noble  terms  of  Love,  to  develope  its  real 
influence  on  our  human  nature,  to  divest 
it  of  all  unworthy  accompaniments,  to 
quicken  in  men's  hearts  pure  and  en- 
nobling ideas,  then  we  cheerfully  ad- 
judge him  the  reward. 

The  poems  may  lay  claim  to  a  certain 
amount  of  originality.  The  general  sub- 
ject, indeed,  is  hardly  new,  since  perhaps 
not  only  every  poet  in  the  world,  but 
every  man,  at  some  stage  of  his  career, 
has  opened  his  soul  to  the  inspirations  of 
the  god.  Sappho  and  Ferdusi,  Ovid 
and  some  famous  Chinese  poet,  Catullus 
and  Tom  Moore,  have  severally  given  ut- 
terance in  their  various  tongues  to  what 
is  perhops  the  lowest  presentation  of  the 
subject.  Hardly  in  a  single  case  have 
any  of  these  risen  above  the  merely 
sensual  passion.  There  is  hence  a  re- 
markable similarity  in  their  productions. 
They  have  none  of  them  attempted  an 
analysis  of  the  passion.  They  have  de- 
scribed its  patent  effects,  and  especially 
mourned  over  its  sorrows,  but  no  more. 
It  is  a  pity  that  their  glowing  pictures 
should  be   devoid   of   real  depth   and 


delicacy  of  feeling.  Spenser  in  hia 
''Hymns''  has  attained  more  of  this  lat- 
ter quality  than  any  of  his  predccesaors. 
Yet  in  the  first  two,  "  An  Hymne  in  bon* 
our  of  Love,"  and  '*  An  Hymne  in  hon- 
our of  Beautie,"  even  he  has  not  risea 
above  the  beauty  of  mere  form  and  fea- 
ture. And  when  in  contrition  for  the 
production  of  these  *'  lewd  lays,"  he  de- 
termined to  write  such  as  should  be  un- 
exceptionable in  sentiment,  he  took  no 
pure  earthly  love ;  his  remaining  Hymos 
exhibit  their  subjects  in  their  titles: 
**  An  Hymne  of  Heavenly  Love,"  "  An 
Hymne  of  Heavenly  BeauUe."  Yet  it 
would  be  instructive  to  compare  these 
"  Hymnes"  with  the  poems  of  Mr.  Pat- 
more»  They  are  short ;  they  attempt  no 
very  laborious  description  ;  they  are  not 
remarkable  among  the  works  of  Spenser ; 
but  they  exhibit  more  imagination,  more 
fancy,,  more  heavenly  frenzy,  than  are 
to  be  found  in  all  the  others.  We  say 
this,  not  in  disparagement  of  the  modem 
poet,  whose  excellencies  we  have  already 
stated,  but  to  illustrate  the  remark  made 
at  the  outset,  that  our  modern  rhythmi- 
cal literature  is  remarkable  rather  for 
justness  of  thought  than  for  imagjina- 
tion. 

But  Mr.  Patmore'e  poems,  as  contri- 
butions to  literature,  supply  the  defects 
of  preceding  love-poetry.  And  while  we 
miss  the  thrilling  conceptions  of  the 
older  poets,  we  recognise  the  purity  and 
religious  devotion  which  were  not  theirs. 
We  must  not,  however,  forget  that  phi- 
losophy can  never  take  the  place  of  po- 
etry. It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
"  bard,''  we  suggest,  to  instruct  us.  We 
have  not  only  minds  to  be  developed. 
We  unfortunately  need  something  more 
than  bare  statements  of  duty.  We  are 
apt  to  forget  this  when  comparisons  be- 
tween ancient  and  modern  poetry  present 
the  superior  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
latter.  The  divorce  of  the  True  and  the 
Beautiful  is  unfortunate,  if  it  be  neces- 
sary ;  but  one  is  no  less  important  to  na 
than  the  other. 

The  originality  which  we  accord  to 
Mr.  Patmore,  lies  in  this  chaste  and  ac- 
curate analysis  of  Love.  The  older 
poets  addressed  themselyes  to  the  Qod  or 
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Goddess :  the  modern  has  presented  the 
emotion  which  one  human  soul  arouses 
in  another.  He  is  therefore  freed  from 
their  generalities  and  addresses  himself 
directly  to  human  hearts.  But  it  is  time 
to  give  our  readers-  a  sketch  of  the  plan 
of  the  work. 

We  maj  best  give  the  poet's  subject  in 
the  answer  he  makes  his  wife,  when  she 
inqpiires  what  is  "  the  well  head^ — whence 
gushes  the  Pierian  Spring  ?*' 

"  Your  gentle  self,  ray  wife^ 
Yourself,  and  love,  that's  all  in  all. 

And  if  I  faithfully  proclaim 

Of  tliese  the  exceeding  worthiness, 

Surely,  the  sweetest  wreath  of  Fame 
Shall,  to  your  hope,  my  brows  caress." 

And  he  proceeds  to  imagine  the  re- 
salts  if  he  should  be  numbered 

"  With  those  great  Bards  who  shared  their 

bays 
With  Laura  and  with  Beatrice.' ' 

The  two  volumes  detail  the  progress  of 
the  hero's  courtship  and  marriage,  (writ- 
ten in  the  first  person.)  The  narrative 
advances  in  "Idyls,"  of  which  each 
volume  contains  twelve,  each  Idyl  being 
preceded  by  "The  Accompaniments," 
and  "The  Sentences."  The  former  of 
these  are  devoted  to  descriptions  of  the 
phenomena  of  Love,  and  the  latter  con- 
sist of  quaint  and  suggestive  remarks 
by  the  way.  The  structure  is  neat  and 
convenient.  The  plot  is  perfectly  sim- 
ple, yet  the  author  throws  no  little  in- 
terest around  the  fortunes  of  the  hero ; 
hut  the  subject  assures  him  of  the  sym- 
pathy of  most  readers. 

Of  the  poetical  rank  of  the  works,  we 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion.  We 
may  add  that  the  metre,  (Iambic  Dime- 
ter, or  eight-syllabled,)  seems  to  us  un- 
BUited  to  great  elevation.  The  formal 
pauses  and  returns,  the  necessary  stiff- 
ness, sometimes  give  the  appearance  al- 
most of  doggerel.  The  author  moves 
"With  great  ease  in  his  alternate  rhymes, 
and  asserts  that  rhyme,  so  far  from  clog- 
ging the  poet,  only  adds  vigour  to  his 
flight.  We  do  not  ignore  the  naturalness 
and  agreeable  effect  of  rhyme,  but  we 


doubt  if  it  can  ever  be  applied  to  the 
highest  poetry — if  it  can  serve  any  but 
a  familiar,  it  may  be  pleasant  and  pi- 
quant, but  certainly  not  sublime  purpose. 
We  turn  to  the  examination  of  the 
thought  of  the  poems.  And  we  men- 
tion first,  as  worthy  of  all  pr&ise,  the  au- 
thor's enthusiastic  devotion  to  woman. 
We  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with 
the  rhapsodies  in  which  he  indulges. 
We  would  rather  look  on  such  manly 
devotion,  such  worship,  as  the  soundest 
philosophy.  Selfishness  is  the  curse  of 
the  race,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  men  of  en- 
larged views  to  use  every  means  to  en- 
courage disinterested  devotion.  Nothing 
less  than  divine  influence  can  present  a 
perfect  example  of  this;  yet  nothing 
comes  nearer  to  heavenly  love  than  a  no- 
ble devotion  to  purity  and  gentleness. 

"The  best  half  of  creation ^s  best, 
Its  heart  to  feel,  its  eye  to  see, 

The  crown  and  complex  of  the  rest, 
Its  aim  and  its  epitome." 

"  For  she's  so  simply,  subtly  sweet. 
My  deepest  rapture  does  her  wrong." 

"  On  wings  of  love  uplifted  free, 
And  by  her  gentleness  made  great, 

I'd  teach  how  noble  man  should  be, 
To  match  with  such  a  lovely  mate.'* 

"  Myself  I  never  seem  to  raise 
So  much  as  when  I  honour  her." 

If  these  sentiments  could  metamor- 
phose the  "  practical"  coldness  of  our 
times,  they  would  do  a  good  work.  It 
is  possible  to  feel  this  reverential  regard 
for  every  good  woman,  without  falling 
into  the  absurdities  of  chivalry.  We  pay  ' 
our  devotion  to  pure  womanly  grace  and 
love.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Patmore 
for  the  tenderness  with  which  he  has  de- 
veloped the  point  of  woman's  true  supe- 
riority. Her  weakness  is  her  strength. 
And  this  deferential  homage  is  to  the 
sex.  Why  should  we  be  obliged  to  de- 
signate a  man  whose  manners  retain  this 
characteristic  as  in  a  "  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  ?" 

Equally  interesting  to  us  is  the  au- 
thor's mingling  with  this  unbounded  ad- 
miration a  perception  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  sex.    His  ladies  do  not  move,  like 
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Hypatia,  in  a  sphere  raised  above  the 
usual  joys  and  sorrows  of  mortals.  They 
are  real  women,  who,  discarding  philos- 
ophy, trust  to  instinct ;  who  are  full  of 
little  artifices;  who  have  the  ability  to 
give  int^est  to  a  thousand  little  trifles. 
The  conversa^ons  are  not  profound ;  the 
ends,  purposes,  and  means  are  such  as 
belong  to  ordinary  people.  It  is  right  to 
dwell  on  the  romance  of  common  life. 

We  are  pleased  to  find,  too,  that  an- 
other fact  is  indirectly  evolved  from 
these  poems.  The  author  lays  stress 
on  the  worship  which  each  one  of  two 
lovers  pays  himself,  or  herself  in  the 
other.  The  lover  calls  on  his  mistress  to 
admire  in  him  her  own  qualities — he  de- 
clares that  he  will  give  up  his  individu- 
ality, and  be  only  what  she  is.  Now, 
this  is  nothing  but  the  consummation  of 
sympathy.  We  believe  that  the  Greek 
Legend  which  represents  Love  as  blind, 
oonveys  an  essentially  false  principle. 
It  is  at  best  superficial.  Love  may  seem 
to  aim  his  shaft  at  random  ;  but  the  soul 
has  frequently  a  logic  deeper  than  the 
intellect's.  After  the  latter  has  perform- 
ed its  part,  there  remain  data  which 
only  the  former  can  comprehend  and  act 
on.  It  is  sympathy  which  underlies  our 
determinations — sympathy  which  can  be 
explained  sometimes,  but  often  only  felt. 
Human  hearts  left  unbiassed  raFely  go 
wrong. 

There  is  not  space  to  enumerate  the 
characteristics  and  phenomena  which  the 
author  states  genially  and  neatly.  The 
works  abound,  as  we  have  said,  in  prac- 
tical thought.  We  may  instance  the 
beautiful  portraiture  of  courtesy  between 
lovers : 

"  He  who  would  seek  to  make  her  his. 
Will  comprehend  tliat  souls  of  grace 

Own  sweet  repulsion." 

'^And  ne'er  to  numb  fine  honour^s  nerye, 
Nor  let  sweet  awe  in  passion  melt, 

Nor  fail  by  courtesies  to  observe 
The    space    which    makes    attraction 
felt,"  &c. 

The  vanity  and  purity  of  lovers,  the 
mystery  and  ceremoniousness  of  love,  its 
paradox,  humility  joined  to  pride  or  dar* 


ing,  its  interpenetration  into  all  matters 
of  life,  these  we  must  leave  to  the  readier 
to  find.  In  every  case  he  will  discover 
keen  insight  into  human  nature^  as  well 
as  hearty  sympathy  with  the  best  natural 
emotions.  There  is  more  than  this,  a 
depth  of  feeling,  which  is  impresnve  uid 
instructive.  And  there  is  a  simplieity  of 
devotion  which  is  touching.  As,  describ- 
ing his  lying  awake,  waiting  for  the 
morning  then  rising, 

**My  prayers  fbr  her  being  done,  I  took 

Occasion  by  the  qniet  hour 
To  find  and  know  by  Rule  and  Book, 

The  right  of  love's  beloved  power," 

where  his  praying  fbr  "her"  is  intro- 
duced without  prelude  as  a  thing  of 
ooarse. 

As  might  perhaps  be  expected,  the  au- 
thor is  not  happy  in  his  descriptions  of 
nature.  Yet  there  is  a  strjking  descrip- 
tion of  so  unromantic  a  thing  as  a  rail- 
road train — the  train,  it  is  true,  which 
was  carrying  "  her"  away  : 

"And,  with  a  shock  and  shriek  like  death, 
Link  catching  lank,  the  long  array  , 

With  ponderous  pulse  and  fiery  breath, 
Proud  of  its  burden,  swept  away." 

Here  is  an  admirable  expression  of  the 
element  of  motion  rendered  with  vigour 
and  elevation,  and  the  last  line  invests 
it  with  a  high  poetic  character.  And 
though  the  author  sometimes  approaches 
to  conceits,  there  are  passages  in  the 
works  which  exhibit  no  little  idealisation, 
as  where,  describing  the  chase  after  a 
maiden,  he  represents  her  at  first  as 
asleep,  and  seeming  to  floaty 

**  A  water-lily,  all  alone 

Within  a  lonely  castle-moat." 

And,  telling  of  the  tribute  that  virtoe 
pays  to  woman : 

"  The  far-fetched  diamond  finds  its  home 

Flashing  and  smouldering  in  her  hair  ; 
For  her  the  seas  their  pearls  reveal." 

We  have  given  barely  a  sketch  of  the 
poems,  and  have  not  been  able  to  do  jue- 
tiee  by  quotation  to  the  pure,  healthy, 
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loveable  8|>irit  that  pervades  them.  We 
obserre  with  pleasure,  too,  the  religious 
tone  of  the  sentiment — the  subordination 
of  the  natural  to  a  higher  love.  We  re- 
joice to  see  romance  carried  into  every- 
day life.  No  man  can  be  worse  for  the 
appeal  to  his  gentler  feelings*  And  we 
repeat,  that,  not  expecting  to  jGind  here 


the  highest  poetry,  in  no  similar  work 
will  we  find  more  real  tenderness  and 
purity,  universal  sympathy,  insight  into 
human  nature,  (at  least  of  lovers,)  and 
practical  suggestion,  and  all  presented 
in  neat  and  pleasing  form.  We  recommend 
Mr*  Patmore's  volumes  as  a^aluable  addi- 
tion to  our  modem  psydiological  poetry* 
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XVL 

HOW  CAPTAIN  WAGNXR  DIOLARED  WAE  ON 
HIS  PRIVATE  ACCOUNT  AGAINST  LORD 
TAIRFAZ* 

The  stalwart  Borderer  uttered  these 
words  with  so  much  energy  and  expres- 
sion, that  Lord  Fairfax  was  diverted  from 
his  gloomy  thoughts  and  smiled.  It  was 
the  old  grim  smile,  habitual  with  him — 
bat  this  even  was  more  pleasant  than  the 
gloomy  shadow  which  lay  before  upon 
his  lips  and  forehead. 

"  Captain,"  he  said  with  his  sardonio 
expression,  *'  permit  me  to  say  that  your 
invention  in  respect  of  oaths  is  truly 
wonderful." 

"Many  thanks,  my  Lord,"  returned 
the  Captain,  evidently  pleased  and  flat- 
tered, "  I  have  a  small  genius  in  that  line 
which  my  friends  have  complimented. 
But  after  all  'tis  a  bad  habit  I — a  bad 
habit !" 

And  the  worthy  looked  modestly  down, 
vnth  an  expression  of  mock  self-depreci- 
ation which  was  a  treat  to  (he  author  of 
the  papers  in  the  "  Spectator." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Captain,"  replied 
the  Earl,  coolly,  "  but  'tis  nothing  to  our 
present  purpose.  You  have  spoken  of 
Ihe  Indians  in  time.  When  I  get  on  the 
snbjeot  of  Denton,  and  the  wrong  done 


to  me,  I  am  never  in  my  right  mind. 
What  do  yott  counsel — speak  plainly  and 
with  no  paraphrases  as  is  your  wont:  I 
require  the  assistance  of  a  man  who 
knows  the  habits  of  these  devils,  and  who 
can  plan.  I  don't  care  to  acknowledge 
that  I  am  a  mere  nothing  in  council  as 
Tom,  the  General,  was  before  me.  I  am 
irresolute — ^have  a  morbid  inertness  cling- 
ing to  my  mind ;  it  is  only  in  the  chase 
Ahat  my  nerves  are  strung,  my  brain 
clear  and  vigorous." 

"^i  have  seen  as  much  in  your  Lord- 
eUp,"  sud  Captain  Wagner.  "  You  are 
irresolute,  but  would  be  an  excellent 
officer  for  a  cavalry  charge.  There  is  the 
frank  truth." 

"  Speak  plainly,"  said  the  Earl  indif- 
ferently, "  but  when  you  have  finished 
with  me,  come  to  the  threatened  Indian 
attack.  I  know  nothing  of  these  matters. 
Come,  your  counsel  I  I  have  laid  before 
you  the  particulars." 
I  ' '  My  counsel  is  easily  given,  or  the  devil 
take  me,"  said  the  Captain.  '"Sdeath, 
my  Lord,  I  know  these  Injun  rascals— » 
they  hold  pawpawing  days  the  year  round 
and  will  be  on  you  like  an  avalanche 
some  morning;  you  should  prepare.  Send 
runners  to  the  South  Branch,  with  in* 
stmotions  to  assemble  the  men  with  all 
the  pistols,  cohoms,  muskets,  rifies  and 
carbines  to  be  foond ;— entrust  oonunis- 
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■ioDB  to  them  for  persong  I  will  desig- 
nate: such  men  as  Martin,  Miller,  Howard, 
Walker,  and  Rutledge — direct  the  levies 
to  be  trained  in  bash-fighting,  in  loading 
while  running  at  full  speed,  and  in  erery- 
thing  connected  with  a  combat  and  the 
instruments  of  the  said  combat,  down  to 
the  cutting  off  the  necks  of  the  balls  of 
the  rifles.  Tou  hare  no  time  in  an  attack 
to  unbreach  and  extract  the  ball— conse- 
quently a  rifle  is  done  up,  or  the  devil 
take  me.  I  will  repeat  to  your  Lordship 
all  the  particulars  and  you  shall  write 
them  down,  and  entrust  them — ^with  the 
oommissions  you  have  the  right  as  county 
Lieutenant  to  issue — to  the  runners.  As 
to  myself,  I  shall  remain  here— partly  on 
private  affairs,^'  sud  the  Ckptain,  curl- 
ing his  mustache,  "and  partly  because 
my  services  may  be  needed  here  more 
Uian  yonder.  It  is  not  out  of  probability, 
even,  that  these  devils  will  make  their 
Bwoop  upon  Cedar  Creek,  and  this  portion 
of  the  manor,  from  the  mountains  yon- 
der toward  the  Ifforthwest.  Let  'em 
come!'' 

"That  is  a  wild  country,  is  it  not?'' 

"The  ruins  of  an  overturned  world, 
grown  over  with  grass  and  trees,  and  in- 
habited by  panthers  and  Injuns,"  said 
Captain  Wagner  succinctly. 

"  Pardy,"  said  the  Earl  with  his  grim 
look,  "  I  think  we  may  expect  them  from 
that  quarter." 

"Therefore  I  shall  remain  here,  my 
Lord.  Zounds!  I  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, even  here,  of  breaking  some  sculls 
I  warrant  you:  I  hope  so  at  least — my 
hand  is  getting  out  of  practice.  Since  I 
have  stopped  dragging  at  scalplocks  and 
eating  buffalo  hump  I  have  felt  badly. 
Give  me  an  attack  soon,  or  by  the  devil's 
horns!  I  will  rust  to  death." 

The  stern  smile  came  back  to  the  Earl's 
face.  He  liked  to  hear  the  sonorous  voice* 
the  martial  oaths  even,  of  the  rude  soldier: 
they  were  but  additional  proofs  that  the 
instrument  which  gave  forth  such  sounds 
must  be  robust  and  strong.  The  Earl 
needed  Captein  Wagner:  he  had  esti- 
mated his  own  character — its  strength 
and  weakness — with  unusual  truth  and 
exactness.  Brave,  impetuous,  even  whol- 
ly fearless  when  aroused,  exoited,  he  was 


yet  morbidly  irresolute  when  unmoved — 
could  not  bring  himself  to  any  determi- 
nation— had  scarcely  power  to  decide 
upon  the  most  obvious  courses.  He  would 
often  spend  long,  weary,  miserable  hours, 
thus  in  his  great  dining  room,  his  head 
resting  on  his  hand,  his  thoughts  wan- 
dering back  to  the  past,  or  forward  to  the 
future ;  and  would  only  rouse  himself  at 
last  to  dash  off  to  the  forest,  there  to 
drown  his  morbid  feelings  in  the  excite- 
mente  of  the  chase,  as  other  men  do  ut 
the  stimulant  of  wine.  Thus  the  flight 
of  Captain  Wagner  was  always  welcome 
to  the  Earl: — ^he  was  glad  to  hear  the 
loud  voice,  the  rattle  of  the  spurs,  the 
clatter  of  the  sword:  they  kept  him  from 
thinking.  He  needed  a  counsellor,  too, 
as  has  been  seen,  and  thus  the  soldier 
stood  high  in  the  Earl's  regards. 

"  Well,  remain  I"  he  said  in  reply  to 
the  Captain's  last  words,  "I  shall  haTe 
need  for  you  in  other  matters,  not  so 
warlike." 

"  In  what  pray,  my  Lord?" 

"  They  speak  of  a  trial  for  witchcraft 
here  soon." 

"Who?" 

"These  gentlemen  justices  of  Frede- 
rick, or  rather  one  of  them,  a  Mr. 
Gideon  Hastyluck." 

"I  know  him.:  a  etop-eared  rascal!" 
sud  the  Captain,  "aouadsl  one  itches 
to  kick  him — this  auLster  Hastyluck,  or 
Haste-thee-Luke,  as  he  was  formerly 
called.  But  who  on  the  earth  is  to  be 
charged  with  vritehcrafl?" 

"An  old  settler  here  in  the  Fort  Moun. 
tain." 

"  His  name?" 
Powell/'  sud  the  Earl  thoughtfully. 
Old  Powell  I  what  folly!  a  more  peace- 
ful man  I  never  knew." 

"Well,  I  take  no  part  in  the  affair: 
let  the  gentlemen  justices  follow  their  own 
ideas.^ 

"They  have  none,  my  Lord — they 
really  have  not,  many  of  them,  capacity 
to  follow  their  noses  even." 

"  I  am  sorry  therefor,  then." 

'*  You  are  sorry  ?" 

"  Yes,  inasmuch  as  I  shall  have  to  sub- 
mit to  them,  very  soon,  a  proposition  in 
which  I  am  interested." 
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«Whati8thatr 

"  I  wish  the  ooantj  seat  of  Frederick 
county  to  be  Stephensburg,  over  here/' 

"Well,  my  Lord,"  said  the  Captain, 
collecting  his  forces. 

"Well,  there  are  gentlemen  who  de- 
sire that  Winchester  should  be  selected/' 

"  And  ladies  too,  pardy  I" 

"  What,  Captain  V 

"  Nothing,  my  Lord,  I  only  said  that 
there  were  ladies  who  wished  Winchester 
to  be  chosen/' 

"  Indeed  1  why  V 

"  Who  have  property  there.*' 

"  I  regret  it-,  but  I  cannot  yield :  my 
interests  all  point  to  Stephensburg." 

"  Let  us  argue  that  point,  my  Lord," 
said  the  Captain,  "  I  know  that  Stephens- 
burg, from  its  position,  as — " 

"  Enough,  Captain,"  said  the  Earl,  in- 
differently,  "  spare  your  logic,  I  have  de- 
termined to  have  the  .  county  seat  at 
Stephensburg,  if  my  influence  can  com- 
pass it." 

"  Good :  then  it  only  remains  for  me, 
in  due  and  honourable  form,  to  declare 
war  on  my  private  account  against  your 
Lordship  in  this  affair." 

"You!"  said  Fairfax 

"  Myself/' 

"  Tou  wish  Winchester  to  be  selected?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  my  Lord." 
Why?" 
'  For  private  reasons." 

"  Ah  I  a  lady  is  concerned — I  have  heard 
of  your  gallantry  very  often.  Captain.  A 
lady  I" 

"  I  do  not  deny  it,  my  Lord,"  said  the 
Captain. 

"  Well,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  cannot 
oblige  yourself  and  your  fair  friend  in  this 
matter.  I  have  determined  on  Stephens- 
burg/' 

"  And  I,  my  Lord,"  said  Captain  Wag- 
ner, "  have  determined  on  Winchester — 
zounds !  with  all  possible  respect  for  your 
Earlship,  Winchester  shall  be  the  county 
seat." 

The  melancholy  smile  flitted  over  Fair- 
fax's face. 

"  How  will  you  compass  it  ?"  he  said, 
"I  have  a  majority  of  the  justices  al- 
ready in  my  favour/' 
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•'How  large  a  majority  pjay,  my 
Lord?" 

The  Earl  smiled  again. 

"  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  have  de- 
clared war,"  he  said,  "  but  this  moment. 
I  will  afford  an  enemy  no  information, 
whatsoever/' 

"  Ah,  that  is  just,  or  may  the  devil 
take  me — right,  right  I  I  must  do  mj 
own  nosing-out  I  see — and  faith,  as  your 
Lordship  has  so  much  the  start  of  me,  I 
will  commence  at  once/' 

"  And  I  promise  not  to  bear  the  least 
grudge,  Captain,  if  you  succeed— sinoe 
we  are  fairly  pitted,  arms  In  hand/' 

"  Except  that  my  sword  is  shattered  to 
the  hilt  when  I  enter  the  contest,  youn 
whole  and  sharp/' 

"  It  is  the  fortune  of  war :  so  much  the 
more  glory  if  you  overcome  me.  It  would 
not  break  my  heart." 

"  Very  well,  my  Lord.  I  promise  you 
to  give  you  a  hard  fight,  and  from  this 
moment  I  sound  the  trumpet,"  said  the 
Captain,  rising. 

"Where  are  you  going?"  said  the  Earl. 

"I  decline  to  reply,"  returned  the 
Captain,  cunningly,  "I  follow  your  Ex- 
cellency." 

"  Not  a  bad  hit,  upon  my  honour — ^you 
are  invaluable  to  me.  Captain ;  you  alone 
of  all  my  friends  make  me  laugh.  Go 
then :  but  let  us  empty  a  cup  before  your 
departure." 

"  Willingly,  my  Lord." 

And  so  Captain  Wngner  tarried  and 
emptied  a  fair  flaggon  of  Jamaica  (wine 
he  cared  not  for)  to  his  own  success. 
Then  assuring  his  Lordship  that  on  the 
next  day  the  instructions  for  the  border 
settlers  would  be  ready  for  him,  the 
Captain  mounted  his  horse  and  took  the 
road  to  the  Ordinary. 


xvn. 

VOKSIEUR  JAKBOT'S  BEATH's  HEAD. 

In  the  main  apartment  of  Mynheer  Van 
Boring's  Ordinary,  the  fair  Mrs.  Butter- 
ton  is  dancing  a  galliard  to  the  mus'"*   ' 
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MoDBieor  Aagoste   Hjpolite  Jambot'f 
fiddle. 

That  gendemaD  is  dad  in  a  pictareaqne 
Qoat  with  barrel  cuffs  tamed  back  to  the 
elbows — a  blue  Batin  waistcoat,  fitting 
tightly  to  his  thin,  slight  figure— and 
pumps  adorned,  in  place  of  buckles,  with 
immense  rosettes  of  red  ribband.  Mon- 
sieur Jambot  is  thus  yery  picturesque-- 
but  the  widow  is  resplendent.  She  is 
dressed  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
she  wears  rings,  breastpins  and  brace- 
lets without  number ;  and  when  she  lifts 
her  skirt  gracefully  in  the  animated  dance 
— the  other  hand  balanced  arkimbo  on 
her  side— she  makes  a  full  display  of  a 
pair  of  substantial  ankles  cased  in  real 
■ilk  stockings,  and  large  serriceable  feet 
plunged  in  slippers  of  immense  elegance. 

The  dance  comes  to  an  end,  and  the 
f«r  widow,  faanning  herself,  says: 

"  How  did  I  get  through.  Monsieur?" 

"Elegant I  elegant!"  cries  Monsieur 
Jambot,  **but  nez'  time  you  shall  step 
not  so  quick,  not  so  jig,  ma  chire  mor 
darner 

"  Not  BO  toTuUf"  asked  the  fair  widow, 
laughing. 

"  Ah,  my  poor  head  I"  said  Monsieur 
Jambot,  ceasing  for  a  moment  to  tune 
his  violin,  in  order  to  press  his  forehead 
with  a  theatrical  wr,  "  my  poor  head— I 
no  understand  l' Anglais;  I  mean  yon 
step  out  too — what  you  call  him — viie, 
too  quick,  too  spirited:  viola  le  moil 

*<Well,  let  us  try  again." 

"Same,  madame?" 

"  Oh,  yes :  are  you  tired  of  it  ?" 

*'  Ah,  non,  non — ^I  could  not  be  tire  of 
you  when  you  dance." 

"  You  are  very  gaUant,  Monsieur." 

"  Cest  vrai  /" 

"Well  then,  play  for  me  again:  do 
yon  like  that  tune?" 

"  'Tis  beautiful." 

"  I  think  so  too.  So  you  are  willing  to 
try  again  ?" 

"jRaw/" 

And  Monsieur  Jambot  struck  up  a 
lively  air,  and  Mistress  Butterton  tripped 
gaily  down  the  room  to  the  quick  music, 
her  arms  a-kimbo,  her  wrist  bent  and 
resting  on  her  side,  her  eyes  sparlinn^ 


her  red-heeled  shoes  merrily  chattering 
OB  the  brightly  scoured  floor. 

"^,  c'est  ffrand!"  cried  Monaieur 
Jambot,  "you  might  dance  the  conire 
danee  before  his  MtujeeU  Louis  le  Grand* 
himself." 

"  Fm  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  But- 
terton, fanning  herself  and  casting  a  lan- 
guishing glance  upon  her  companion — ^it 
was  to  keep  herself  in  practice — "  I  am 
glad  yon  think  so:  for  I  shall  go  to  a 
number  of  frolics  before  returning  to 
Belhaven,  and  I  wish  to  show  the  folki 
up  here  the  difference  between  the  town 
and  the  country.  I  must  not  dance  any 
more  jig  tunes,  for  they  dance  them  very 
well  here:  now  a  minuet  is  so  much  bet- 
ter :  that  is  a  court  dance  I" 

"  A  royal  dance,  madame  I  But  parole 
d^Jionneur,  you  dance  minuet  most  ele- 
gant" 

"  Oh,  you  jest  1" 

"Jest?  never  1" 

"  Shall  we  try  one,  then  ?" 

"  Out,  madame:  I  will  play  and  dance 
also." 

When  Monsieur  Jambot  danced  the 
minuet  he  became,  for  the  time,  a  differ- 
ent person,  so  loftily  did  he  hold  lus 
powdered  head,  with  so  graceful  and 
stately  an  amenity  did  he  move  on  the 
points  of  his  high-heeled  shoee  to  the 
slow-gliding  music.  This  change  now 
passed  over  his  countenance  and  manner: 
he  held  his  violin  as  a  monarch  does  his 
sceptre ;  he  took  up,  then  laid  down  his 
cocked  hat,  as  an  emperor  would  hia 
crown  ;  his  whole  person  became  at  onee 
stiff  and  suple,  erect  and  inclined.  The 
lady  was  not  behind-hand.  She  drew 
herself  up  in  a  stately  way,  asanmed 
a  gracious  and  condescending  smile, 
and  raised  gracefully  her  long  ^irt,  ready 
to  step  forward  at  the  first  notes  of  the 
violin. 

Monsieur  Jambot  commenced  vritk  a 
low  prelude,  full  of  elegance  and  soft- 
ness. The  instrument  which  had  at  fint 
shook  from  its  strings  a  bright  shower  of 
laughing  and  sparkling  notes  in  the  gay 
galliard,  keeping  perfect  time  to  the  rattle 
of  the  lady's  slippers  on  the  floor  of  the 
apartment,  now  changed  its  tone  com- 
pletely, as  if  ashamed  of  sack  inane 
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guety  and  unseemly  mirth.  It  now  gave 
forth  a  elow,  ceremonious  strain,  such  as 
was  fit  and  proper  for  great  lords  end 
ladies  in  princely  hall  assembled,  to  bow 
and  courtesy  to  eaoh  other  by:  even  for 
kings  to  incline  their  royal  heads  to  in 
a  stiff,  graceful,  royal  way,  leading 
oat  princesses  in  gilded,  picture-walled 
saloons. 

As  to  Monsieur  Jambot,  he  seemed  to 
be  perfectly  happy:  he  could  play  and 
dance  very  well  at  the  same  time,  and  on 
this  occasion  he  excelled  himself.  He 
glided,  he  ambled,  he  simpered,  he  bowed, 
his  yery  eyes  seemed  to  be  full  of  music, 
and  to  be  ready  to  dissolve  away  in  flut- 
tering delight.  Those  eyes,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say,  were  fixed  upon  the  fair 
widow,  and  they  expressed,  in  a  way 
quite  unmistakable,  the  condition  of  the 
owner's  heart — the  state  of  his  feelings. 
It  was  very  plain,  from  the  languishing 
and  admiring  glances  he  fixed  upon  the 
lady,  that  Monsieur  Jambot  was  a  victim 
to  the  heUe  pa^sion^  as  he  called  it :  and 
would  rather  prefer  to  die  for  her  than 
otherwise. 

Not  to  do  injustice  to  the  fair  widow's 
discrimination,  we  will  add  that  she 
understood  both  the  look  and  the  state  of 
li^onsieur  Jambot's  feelings  perfectly  well. 
She  was  well  assured  that  he  was  one  of 
her  most  ardent  adorers :  and  that  he  as- 
pired to  her  hand  ;^  but  whether  this  hand 
was  to  be  seduced  into  possession  by  the 
dancing-master,  or  by  Gaptain  Wagner, 
the  reader  will  find  out  in  due  time. 

And  now  they  approached  each  other 
in.  the  graceful  dance,  bowing,  smiling 
and  rolling  their  eyes : — ^in  which  latter 
exercise  we  must  say  Monsieur  Jambot 
Tcry  far  excelled  his  fair  friend: — and 
the  music  seemed  to  sigh  forth  a  species 
of  luxurious  delight.  The  lady,  with  her 
skirt  raised  with  one  hand — the  other 
bandt  or  rather  the  wrist  thereof,  resting 
on  her  side,  executed  profuse  bows: — and 
so  to  the  triumphant  fiddle  of  Monsieur 
Jambot,  the  dance  went  on  its  way  in 
triumph. 

He  wound  up  the  minuet  with  a  loud 
graceful  flourish ;  improvised  for  the  oc- 
casion, and  full  of  beauty ;  and  in  the 
excitement  of  the  moment  sank  upon  his 


knees  before  the  fiiir  lady,  grasping  her 
plump  hand;  which  hand  he  pressed 
rapturously  to  his  lips.  The  lady  stood 
calmly  fanning  herself  with  her  disen- 
gaged hand,  and  looking  at  her  admirer 
with  a  roguish  twinkle  in  her  eyes.  The 
parties  were  arranged  in  this  elegant 
and  striking  tableau,  when  suddenly  the 
widow  turned  abruptly,  and  Monsieur 
Jambot  rose  angrily,  brushing  his  knees. 
These  movements  were  caused  by  a 
very  simple  circumstance,  a  circumstance 
which  assuredly,  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  human  events,  was  not  calculated  to 
overwhelm  one,  or  cause  any  profound 
astonishment.  Not  to  keep  the  reader 
longer  in  ignorance,  the  lady  and  her  ad- 
mirer had  been  startled  by  the  arrival  of 
a  third  personage,  and  this  arrival  was 
announced  by  the  form  of  words : 

"  Snoot  of  the  Dragon  I  what  do  I  see ! 
Kneeling,  or  the  devil  fly  away  with  meP 

And  Captain  Wagner,  the  foot-falls  of 
whose  horse  had  been  drovmed  by  the 
musicof  the  violin,  stalked  into  the  room, 
a  dreadful  frown  upon  bis  brow ;  his  mar- 
tial spurs  jinglinfT  as  he  strode;  his 
heavy  sword,  half  drawn,  and  clattering 
portentously  against  his  legs,  cased  in 
their  heavy,  iron-bound  boots. 


XVIII. 

HOW   CAPTAIN    WAGNER  PRXniCTED  HIS 
FT7TURB  rAMX. 

Monsieur  Jambot  drew  himself  up,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  theatrical  tone — 

'' MaUdictionP' 

"What  is  that  you  say,  sir?"  said 
Captain  Wagner,  sternly.  "I  do  not 
understand  your  barbarous  lingo,  though 
Mistress  Butterton  seems  to  compre- 
hend it  perfectly,  or  the  devil  siese 
mel" 

And  Captain  Wagner  threw  upon  the 
fair  widow  a  look  which  nearly  took  away 
her  breath.  She  scarcely  knew  what  to 
reply,  and  found  all  her  presence  of  mind 
unequal  to  the  task  of  repelling  the 
valiant  Captain,  and  asserting  her  own 
right  of  action.  She  finally  decided  to 
burst  into  tears. 
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**  Yon  are  a  cniel  man  1  that  yoa  are, 
Captain/'  she  sobbed,  "  to  speak  to  me  in 
tliat  way — that  you  are.'' 

The  Captain  was  proof  against  tears : 
he  knew  the  sex,  as  he  often  said,  and 
was  not  to  be  moved  by  such  trifles. 

"  I  was  not  addressing  you,  madam," 
he  said,  frowning,  "  but  this  gentleman, 
who  used  toward  me  the  highly  injurious 
term,  malediction.  In  the  whole  course 
of  my  life,  madam,  I  have  never  been 
called  a  malediction  by  any  one  before, 
and  I  now  inform  Mr.  Jambo,  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  fashion  in  his  own  frog- 
eating  country,  in  this  country  when  one 
man  calls  another  a  malediction,  it  is  a 
declaration  of  mortal  enmity — in  which 
light  I  receive  itl" 

**  Sacrel"  groaned  Monsieur  Jambot, 
between  his  clenched  teeth,  "ce  matidU 
Capiiaine!  I  will  fight  him — I  will 
abolish  him  from  the  face  of  this  earth." 

"  Abolish  me  I"  cried  Captain  Wagner, 
indignantly, ''  may  the  devil  take  me,  but 
we  shall  see.  I  have  heard  that  yon  teach 
fencing,  Mr.  Jambo,  as  well  as  capering: 
well,  draw  your  sword,  pardy,  or  I  will 
nail  you,  Monsieur,  to  that  table!" 

Monsieur  Jambot  jumped  back,  for 
Captain  Wagner's  sword  flashed  forth  like 
lightning  from  its  scabbard. 

"  Your  sword  I  your  sword  I"  cried  the 
Captain. 

Monsieur  Jambot  was  no  coward :  and 
now  thoroughly  aroused  by  the  presence 
and  insults  of  his  hated  rival,  he  executed 
two  steps,  professionally  speaking,  to  the 
mantel-piece,  and  took  down  a  good  rapier 
which  hung  there  among  pepper-pods, 
balls  of  twine,  and  ears  of  corn ;  with 
which  he  turned  and  faced  his  adversary. 

"Begar!"  he  cried,  in  a  great  rage, 
'*  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  8e«  1" 

Before  the  Captain  could  put  himself 
into  position  a  loud  screech  was  heard, 
and  Mrs.  Butterton  rushed  between  them 
with  tears  and  sobs. 

''Oh,  for  mercy's  sake!"  she  cried, 
''Oh I  no  fighting-— oh,  jou  must  notl 
Captain — Mr.  Jambot— you  shall  notl 
JPat  up  your  swords — this  moment! — or 
—or — I  shall — faint — my  smelling-bot- 
.tle — in — my — room — Monsieur — Jam ! — 
Cap—!" 


With  which  faintly  uttered  words  the 
lady  olosed  her  eyes;  then  her  form 
swayed  backward  and  forward,  her  head 
drooped,  her  feet  bent  beneath  her,  and 
just  as  Monsieur  Jambot,  with  all  the 
gallantry  of  the  Frenchman  and  the 
lover,  rushed  from  the  room  to  bring  the 
smelling-bottle,  she  sank  back  into  the 
sturdy  arms  of  the  valiant  Captain. 

"  Oh,  how  oould  yon  1"  she  said,  lan- 
guidly opening  her  eyee  and  drawing 
back. 

""A  thousand  apologies,  my  deareet 
madam — I  have  done  wrong — ^forgive 
me  I" 

*^0h,  Captun  !"  mamrared  the  lady. 

*^  But  to  see  yonr  beautiful  hand  pressed 
to  another's  lips ! — ^to  see  another  kneel- 
ing to  you,  which  individual  you  might 
have  in  another  moment  raised  from  his 
knees — ^may  the  fiend  sieze  me,  madam!" 
cried  Captain  Wagner,  "  but  I  vrill  yet 
have  my  revenge  on  that  perfidious  rival 
— ^revenge,  revenge !" 

The  lady  drew  back  pettishly. 

^'  You  care  nothing  for  me,"  she  sob- 
bed, "  I  am  angry,  sir,  and  I  won't  be 
treated  so,  sir.  You  treat  me  too  badly — 
that  you  do." 

"  Tears !"  cried  Captain  Wagner,  tear- 
ing his  hair,  "  tears  caused  by  me !" 

"  Yes,  sir,,  by  you." 

"  By  me — the  most  devoted  of  your  ad* 
mirers— of  your — yes,  of  your — " 

''Enemies^— yes,  the  most  bitter  enemy 
I  have." 

"  Madam,  you  tear  my  heart!" 

"You  would  kill  my  frienda  becaoae 
they  are  my  firiends." 

"  No,  no." 

"  You  would  fight  Monsieur  Jambot.'' 

"He  is  a  good  swordsman,  I  know 
weU." 

"  And  if  he  is  ?" 

"He  might  run  through  the  midriff 
me  myself— the  most  faithfol  of  adorers: 
but  that  would  be  nothing,"  added  Cap- 
tain Wagner,  gloomily,  "  a  broken  heart 
and  a  clay-cold  corpse  go  well  together.'' 

"  Whose  heart  is  broken,  sir  ?" 

"Mine,  madam,  by  yonr  coldness — 
your  unkindness." 

"  Captain,"  nghed  the  lady. 
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Yoa  turn  all  my  Tirtoes  into  faults, 
or  may  the  devil  take  me  V 

**0h,"  remonstrated  the  lady. 

"If  I  show  jealousy,  you  laugh  at  me: 
if  I  wish  to  drive  oiF  other— yes,  other 
rivals,  madam,  you  quarrel  with  me.'' 

"  I  have  not  quarreled.'' 

*'  You  feign  not  to  perceive  that  I  am 
the  most  devoted  of—" 

The  lady  turned  aside  her  head :  the 
Captain  pressed  to  his  lips  the  hand  which 
was  abandoned  to  him :  the  other  covered 
her  face.  Just  at  this  moment  Monsieur 
Jambot  re-entered  and  stood  transfixed 
with  horror. 

As  Captain  Wagner,  in  his  profound 
wrath  and  astonishment,  had  cried  out 
violently — 

"  Snout  of  the  Dragon  l" — so  now 

Monsieur  Jambot,  with  rage  quite  as 
profound,  saluted  his  adversary  with  ihe 
words — 

"  MUUs  didblesJ  what  do  I  see  I" 

The  Captain  twirled  his  mustache. 

"  You  see  me,"  he  said  curtly. 

"  And  who  are  you,  sacreP' 

"Captain  Julias  Wagner,  at  your 
service,  sir." 

"  Captain  Waggeneur,  you  shall  answer 
to  me  this  I"  cried  Monsieur  Jambot. 

"Answer  what?" 

"  For  your  insult  to  me,"  replied  the 
Frenchman,  adroitly  avoiding  a  commital 
of  himself. 

"I  will  answer  anything,"  said  the 
Captain.  But  perceiving  the  eyes  of  the 
fair  widow  fixed  beseechingly  upon  him: 
"  still,"  he  continned,  "  I  am  not  aware. 
Monsieur  Jambot,  that  I  have  insulted 
you  half  so  grossly  as  you  have  me!" 

"  Commel'^ 

"Did  you  not  characterize  me  as  a 
maiedictionf  answer  me  that" 

"Bat,"  said  the  lady,  delighted  to  see 
the  two  adversaries  gradually  cooling 
and  speaking  in  more  amicable  tones, 
"  that  is  not  an  insult,  I  am  sure,  Cap- 
tain. Mdlediciion  is — ^I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what — but  it  is  not  an  insult." 

"  If  that  is  the  case,  madam,  and  Mon- 
sieur Jambo  has  not  insulted  me  by  this 
maledietion,  1  am  ready  to  end  our  quar- 
rel." 

Monsieur  Jambot  bowed  with  ceremony. 


"  It  shall  end,"  he  said  coldly. 

"  Good,"  continued  the  Captain,  *"  and 
now,  madam,  let  me  proceed  to  business. 
I  am  here  purely  on  business." 

Monsieur  Jambot  hearing  these  words, 
understood  that  it  would  not  be  polite  for 
him  to  remain :  so  taking  his  fiddle  from 
the  floor,  and  restoring  the  rapier  to  its 
place,  he  betook  himself  to  the  porch, 
where,  seated  on  the  wooden  bench,  he 
discoursed  sweet  music,  soft  enough  to 
penetrate  the  very  heart  of  his  mistress. 

"  Business,  Captain  ?"  asked  the  lady, 
seating  herself  near  the  table. 

"Business,  madam,"  said  Captain 
Wagner,  taking  out  a  paper,  upon  which 
were  written,  in  huge,  sprawling  letters 
vnth  a  pencil,  a  number  of  names,  "  your 
business." 

And  he  seated  himself  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  table ;  spreading  out 
the  paper  between  them. 

"  My  business  ?" 

"Yes,  madam — that  which  brought 
you  to  the  Valley." 

"  Oh,  my  lots  ?'^ 

"  In  Winchester — ^yes." 

"  I  now  recollect  your  kind  offer  of  as- 
sistance. Lai  Captain,  you  put  yourself 
to  «  heap  of  trouble." 

And  the  lady  gently  agitated  her  fan 
of  swan's  feathers,  gazing  thereon. 

"  Trouble  ?  no,  nothing  is  trouble  for 
which  we  expect  to  be  munificently  paid, 
pardy  1" 

The  lady  cast  down  her  eyes  with  an 
affected  blush. 

"  Thus,  then  it  is,"  said  the  Captain, 
leaning  over  the  table  and  caressing  his 
black  martial  looking  mustache,  as  with 
his  enormous  hand  he  pointed  out  the 
names  written  on  the  paper  in  a  double 
row,  "  thus  it  is.  At  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Honourable  Justices  of  the  County 
of  Frederick — which  county,  by  the  horns 
of  the  devil! — excuse  me,  madiun — should 
be  a  kingdom,  for  it  reaches  from  the 
Blue  Bidge  here  to  the  Mississippi — at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Court  here, 
madam,  the  county  seat,  as  you  well 
know,  will  be  determined  on.  It  will  be 
either  Stephensburg  over  there,  or  Win- 
chester— " 

"  Yes,  Captain." 
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''And  your  interest/'  said  the  Oap- 
tain^  in  a  business  tone,  "  points  to  Win- 
chester V 

"  Tes,  indeed — I  have  some  ezoelleBt 
lots  there,  as  I  have  before  told  you.'' 

"  Qood :  well  I  have  determined,  as  I 
informed  you,  madam,  that  Winchester 
shall  be  the  place." 

"La,  Captain  I — but  how  can  you — 
there  is  Lord  Fairfax,  a  sweet  nobleman 
I  am  sure,  but  he  is  determined  to  haTC 
Stephensburg  chosen." 

"Whether  Lord  Fairfax  is  a  sweet 
nobleman  or  not,  my  dear  madam,  is  not 
the  question:  nor  which  of  these  two 
places  he  inclines  to.  I  have  time  before 
court  day,  and  I  will  use  it  in  your 
favour." 

"Oh,  thank  you — ^you  are  very  good." 

"No:  by  no  means:  as  I  said  before, 
my  reward  will  come  from  you.  But  that 
is  beside  the  question.  I  procured  from 
your  worthy  father,  whom  I  met  on  the 
road  coming  hither,  these  names  of  the 
justices.  Tou  will  perceive  that  they  are 
Tery  nearly  balanced  equally — ^for  and 
against  Winchester.  Two  names,  you 
see,  are  marked  Douhiful.  They  are 
those  of  Argal  and  Hastyluck," 

The  Captain  leaned  over  the  table  as 
did  the  lady :  they  were  a  great  contrast : 
he  with  his  dark,  martial  face,  black 
mustache,  and  grotesque  humour  in  the 
eyes  buried  under  their  shaggy  brows; 
she  with  her  fair,  plump  face  and  red 
lips,  and  affected  simper.  Their  eyes 
met,  and  an  odd  smile  passed  over  the 
features  of  each. 

"  I  will  bring  over  Argal  and  Hasty- 
lack,"  said  Captain  Wagner,  watching 
his  companion  like  a  dog  with  head 
lowered,  "and  Winchester  will  be  chosen." 

"  In  spite  of  Lord  Fairfax  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed :  in  spite  of  everything!" 

"Ton  are  80  kind  I" 

"Ha,  har' 

"  Tou  are  the  most  disinterested  person 
in  the  world." 

"  No,  I  am  selfish." 

"Lai  Captain." 

"  And  in  proof  of  it  I  shall  cUum  the 
reward  for  my  services." 

The  lady  blushed,  casting  down  her 
eyes." 
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Will  you  grant  me  what  I  ask  ahonld 
I  succeed?" 

"Oh,  Captain,"  murmared  hia  0(»n- 
panion  with  a  fluttering  heart. 

"  If  it  is  reasonable?" 
"  If— it — is  reasonable— y—es." 
"  Good  I"  cried  Captain  Wagner,  rinng 
and  bringing  his  fist  down  on  the  table 
like  a  battering  ram,  "  then  Winchester 
shall,  from  this  time,  be  the  county  seat, 
and  shall  grow  wealthy  and  increaae  ia 
population  and  in  size,  and  in  importance 
and  in  glory  1    Yes,  I  have  determined 
upon  that  1    Stephensbnrg  shall  hare  ils 
foolish  ambition  overturned:  for  the  man 
I  ponder  upon  the  natter  the  more  proper 
does  it  seem   that  Winchester — where 
your  lots  are,  my  dearest  madam — ahonld 
be  the  capital  tovm  of  this  great  county. 
I  rejoice,  not  only  for  my  own  present 
sake  and  your's,  that  such  wUl  be  tiM 
event :  but  I  see  with  pride  that  briliaai 
future,  when  the  name  of  Captain  Julina 
Wagner  will  be  loved  and  respected  by 
thousands  now  unborn :  when  they  will 
possibly  erect  statues  to  him  here  in  this 
beautiful  land;  and  where — ^who knows? 
— some  one  of  that  idle  and  disreputably 
but  still  useful  class  called  authors,  shall 
write  out  an  account  of  my  services  in 
this  matter,  and  print  them  with  types 
such  as  are  used  for  books,  and  so  inform 
the  world  of  my  patriotism  1 — ^yes,  of  my 
chivalry,  my  devotedness,  my — ^hum !     I 
think  I  see  that  bright  day  comings  and 
I  shall  leave  in  my  will  a  sum  of  money 
with  which  my  children,  or  grand  chil- 
dren— if  I  have  any,  which  heaven  grant! 
— shall  pay  one  of  those  scribblers,  or 
Grub-streets,  as  I  have  heard  them  called. 
to  write  about  my  life.     And  therein, 
madam,  your  virtues  will  shine !  therein 
you  vrill  be  rendered,  from  your  coimeo- 
tion  with  myself,  immortal  1 — ^therein  we 
will  go  down  to  posterity  hand  in  hand, 
as  I  trust  we  shall  do,  even — hnxal — 
My  horse   there!"    cried   the  Captain, 
breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  his  eloquent 
speech. 

"I  am  going,"  he  added,  "and  now 
rest  in  peace,  madam.  Your  interests 
are  mine." 

With  which  speech  Captain 
look  his  leave. 
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XIX 


OLD  XBX0BIZ8. 


Whilst  these  scenes  were  ocoarring  at 
the  Ordinary,  the  master  of  Qreenway 
Court,  leaned  back  in  his  tall  carved 
chair,  absorbed  in  gloomy  thought. 

His  pale  face  indicated  some  concealed 
emotion — ^his  lips  were  contracted  sor- 
rowfully, and  the  long  eyelashes  rested 
on  his  pallid  cheek.  He  remained  long 
thus  buried  in  thought ;  and  then  wearily 
rose  erect  in  his  seat  and  sighed. 

" Strange  1  very  strange!''  the  Earl 
muttered,  *'  that  fatal  likeness !  Never 
have  I  seen  reproduced  in  human  face 
a  more  perfect  resemblance  to  another  1 
Faleonbridge?  Falconbridge?  Whence 
does  he  oome?  Pshaw  I  why  should  I 
wiab  to  find  out  ?  'Tis  one  of  those  fan- 
cies which  seise  on  men  at  times :  and 
yet  I  swear  as  I  bent  over  him,  when 
something  drove  me  in  the  dead  of  night 
to  his  chamber,  I  -could  have  taken  my 
oath  that  the  face  was  the  very  same— 
eyes,  lips  and  everything!  How  like, 
too,  the  courage  which  made  him  spring 
up  and  pursue  met  There  I  recognise 
the  likeness  again,  as  in  the  form — ^in 
the  spirit  as  in  the  outward  lineaments. 
Strange  world ! — strange  life  V^ 

And  for  some  moments,  the  Earl  re- 
mained silent,  his  breast  shaken  with 
sighs;  his  lips  quivering.  Then  he 
seemed  to  realize  the  folly  of  his  emo- 
tion :  and  by  a  great  effort  controlled 
himself. 

"  What  madness  ! "  he  murmured, 
"  thus  to  yield  to  the  ghost  of  the  past, 
and  shake  like  Hamlet  at  a  shadow !  I'll 
be  stronger  and  colder.  He  will  come 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  and  I  must  not  ex- 
cite attention  by  my  manner.  I  must 
govern  myself.  Yes— the  past  must  be 
buried:  it  is  gone.  Why  rake  in  the 
ashes  for  burnt  out  hopes  and  memories  7 
I  am  thousands  of  leagues  from  the 
scenes  of  other  days — let  me  not  recall 
ihem  ;  let  them  sleep !" 

And  rising,  the  Earl  put  on  his  hat 
and  gloves,  and  followed  by  his  stag 
hounds,  wandered  forth  to  the  prttune. 


still  pondering,  and  pursuing  his  secret 
thoughts. 


XX. 

mST  LOVI. 

George  pushed  his  horse  gaily  up  the 
mountain  road,  and  ere  long  reached  Ibe 
spur  upon  which  was  situated  the  cabin 
.  of  his  singular  host  of  the  day  before. 

As  he  approached  it,  he  observed 
above  the  great  rook  in  the  rear,  a  light 
cloud  of  smoke  which  puzzled  him  great- 
ly. It  plainly  did  not  issue  from  the 
chimney  of  the  house;  and  as  no  out- 
buildings were  attached  to  the  cabin, 
the  smoke  could  not  be  that  of  a  kitchen. 
Still,  there  it  was:  an  unmistakable 
dottd,  rising  slowly  it  seemed  from  the 
very  fissure  of  the  great  mass  of  rock,  and 
gently  floating  away  among  the  fir  trees. 

George  was  still  occupied  with  this 
singular  phenomenon,  when  all  at  once  a 
form  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house 
which  routed  all  his  speculationa,  and 
gave  him  something  else  to  think  about 

It  was  the  figure  of  Cannie :  and  in  aa 
instant  the  youth  had  thrown  himself 
from  his  horse,  and  held  in  his  own  one 
of  the  soft  httid  of  the  girl,  which  she 
abandoned  to  him  with  her  old  air  of 
grave  sweetness  and  simplicity.  There 
was  m^ch  less  constraint  in  her  air  now^ 
however,  than  at  first.  She  had  evidenUj 
become  acquainted  with  George:  and 
thus  her  greeting  was  more  familiar  and 
unceremonious. 

"I'm  so  glad  you  have  come!"  she 
said  simply,  ''I  did  not  expect  to  see 
you  so  soon." 

"I  thought  you  might  be  sick  from 
your  wetting,"  he  replied  with  a  h^py 
smile,  aa  he  looked  into  the  pure  sweet 
face. 

Cannie  smiled  in  return. 

"  Oh  no  !"  she  said,  "  I  am  very  well, 
I  think,  though  I  certainly  have  caught 
cold — ^but  I  am  subject  to  colds." 

With  which  she  coughed  slightly ;  and 
led  the  way  into  the  house. 

"  I  don't  see  your  fi^ther,"  sidd  George, 
"is  he  absent?" 
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''He  is  my  grandfkther/'  retarned 
Cannie  in  her  sweet  Toioe;  "and  he  is 
not  fal^-8haIl  I  call  him  ?" 

''Oh  no!  unless  yon're  already  very 
tired  of  me— Cannie/' 

George  uttered  the  girl's  name  with 
a  slight  tremor  in  his  voice;  and  the 
tell-tale  blood  rushed  to  his  cheek  as  he 
gued  at  her.  Oannie  exhibited  no  sim* 
Oar  emotion — ^indeed  seemed,  rather,  very 
much  pleased  at  this  absence  of  cere-. 
mony. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  my  familiari- 
tj"  said  Qeorge  blushing.  "  I  scarcely 
knew  I  was  speaking  so-Hsalling  yoa 
'  Cannie.' " 

Beg  my  pardon?"  said  flie  girl,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise,  "  why  should  you  T  I 
wish  you  always  to  call  me  Cannie,  if 
yon  please.  We  are  friends — and  yon 
know  that  yon  saved  my  life." 

The  words  were  uttered  very  simply 
and  sweetiy, — so  sweetly  indeed  that 
(ieorge  heard  the  tones  of  her  voice  many 
hours  afterwards.  His  confusion  disap- 
peared entirely  ere  long^  and  proposing 
to  Cannie  a  stroll  on  the  mountain  side 
•^a  proposition  to  which  she  gladly  as- 
sented— the  boy  and  the  girl  were  very 
soon  rambling  beneath  the  magnificent 
foliage  of  the  autumn  forest. 

Bright  hours  full  of  magical  tints  and 
odours  I — filled  with  so  much  romance 
and  delight  I  They  became  a  portion  of 
his  memory  and  heart :  and  long  after- 
vrards,  far  away  in  other  scenes  of  hard- 
ship and  pain,  he  remembered  them,  and 
sighed  for  his  bright  boyhood.  They 
wandered  away  along  the  mountain  side 
thus,  with  no  aim  in  their  wanderings, 
no  consciousness  of  the  sentiment  that 
was  ripening  in  their  hearts.  George 
only  knew  that  Cannie  was  there  at  his 
side  with  her  pure  sweet  face,  and  kind 
good  eyes ;  her  lips  full  of  cheerful,  lov- 
ing smiles ;  her  voice  like  soft  music  in 
his  ears.  When  she  rested  on  his  arm 
in  crossing  some  mountain  rivulet,  or 
gave  him  her  hand  to  mount  to  the  sum- 
mit of  a  rock,  George  felt,  he  knew  not 
why,  a  singular  beating  of  the  heart,  and 
his  cheeks  flushed  without  the  least  rea- 
son. 


Bright  days  of  youth !— brighter 
thoughts  of  the  heart !  They  are  flowers 
that  bloom  but  once,  and  then  die.  What 
remains  is  the  wiry  stalk  and  bald  head. 
It  may  contain  the  seed,  but  the  odour 
and  the  bloom,  where  are  they  ? 

So  George  and  Cannie  wandered  avray 
for  hours :  and  the  golden  autumn  day 
sank  into  their  hearts,  and  filled  them 
with  its  magical  delight  When  they 
came  back  home,  they  were  silent,  and 
very  happy.  It  seemed  but  a  moment 
since  they  had  left  the  house. 

In  the  main  room  they  encountered  the 
old  man. 

"Grandpapa,"  said  Cannie,  *'here  ia 
Qeorge." 

The  old  man  returned  the  yoong  man's 
greeting  with  easy  courtesy.  They  then 
commenced  conversing,  Cannie  joining 
easily  in  their  talk. 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  speaker's 
sentences,  George  observed  a  glittering 
object  lying  on  the  floor.  It  was  a  eor- 
o2«#,  as  the  gold  coin  was  then  called,  and 
G^eorge  picked  it  up.  To  his  astonidk* 
ment  it  was  almost  hot :  and  his  look  as 
he  held  it  out,  betrayed  his  wonder.  His 
host  took  it  with  a  sardonic  smile  which 
George  afterward  remembered. 

"  It  is  a  coin  I  have  just  been  experi- 
menting on,"  said  the  old  man;  "I 
dropped  it  and  forgot  to  pick  it  up.  I 
am  a  savant,  or  chymist,  Bfaster  George^ 
you  must  understand.  I  experiment  on 
gold  and  silver.  You  no  doubt  saw  the 
smoke  from  my  furnace  up  there — and 
so  let  us  turn  to  something  more  inter- 
esting." 

With  these  words  the  speaker  calmly 
put  the  coin  in  his  pocket,  and  changed 
the  topic  with  the  ease  and  grace  of  a 
thorough  man  of  the  world.  George  had 
never  heard  such  brilliant  and  profound 
talk  from  any  one;  and  for  more  than 
an  hour  he  sat  listening  with  delight  to 
the  absorbing  monologue  of  the  stranger. 

It  was  not  until  evening  that  the  youth 
took  his  departure ;  and  then  it  was  vrith 
a  promise  that  he  would  come  again. 

"  Remember  I  am  lonely,"  said  Can- 
nie smiling  and  giring  him  her  hand, 
"as  grandpapa  is  often  busy.  Come 
back  soon  I" 
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George  required  no  urging,  and  all 
the  way  back  to  Greenwaj,  heard  her 


Toice. 


XXI. 

CAPTAIN  WAONXR  GOSS  TO  CALL  ON  HIS 
YRDENDS. 

When  Captain  Wagner  undertook  to 
perform  anything,  he  was  accustomed  to 
set  about  it  with  a  rapidity  and  energy 
almost  fatal,  in  the  very  beginning,  to  an 
opponent  of  sluggish  disposition. 

The  Captain  had  come  to  the  Valley  of 
Virginia  at  the  bidding  of  Lord  Fairfax, 
to  assbt  that  nobleman  with  his  counsel 
in  the  troublous  days  which  were  plainly 
lowering  on  the  border: — and  in  so  doing, 
the  soldier  had  only  acted  in  conformity 
with  his  views  of  duty,  and  his  war-in- 
stincts. As  the  Indian  attack  was  evi- 
dently delayed  for  the  time,  however, — 
as  no  breese  brought  to  the  huge  ears  of 
the  frontiersman  tiie  rumour  of  battle, — 
as  he  was  doomed  to  inactivity  for  the 
moment,  and  was  not  needed  by  his  Lord- 
ship,— ^under  this  state  of  things,  it  seemed 
to  Oie  Captain  that  his  most  rational  em. 
ployment  would  be  a  diligent  application 
of  his  energies  to  the  cause  of  Mrs.  But- 
terton,  with  the  prospective  view  of  in- 
ducing that  lady  to  become  Mrs.  Wagner, 
into  which  changed  state  she  would 
doubtless  carry  with  her,  her  thousand 
"  desirabilities.'^ 

These  reflections  had  occurred  to  the 
soldier  at  his  first  interview,  and  we  have 
been  present  at  h»  formal  declaration  of 
war  against  Thomas,  Lord  Fairfax,  Baron 
of  Cameron,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Frederick  and  the  shires  adjacent. 

The  Captain,  after  leaving  Mrs.  Bnt- 
terton  as  we  have  seen  him  do,  immedi- 
ately set  about  his  task. 

He  instituted  inquiries  upon  all  sides — 
procured  a  full  list  of  the  justices,  with  the 
greater  part  of  whom  he  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted: — and  with  this  basis  of 
operations,  and  the  comfortable  assur- 
ance that  there  was  quite  a  formidable 
party  against   Stephensburg  and  Lord 


Fairfax,  and  consequently  in  favour  of 
Winchester  and  Mrs.  Butterton,  cheer- 
fully took  to  the  high  road,  and  oom- 
menced  his  rounds. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  history 
to  follow  the  valiant  Captain  and  great 
negotiator  in  his  campaign,  or  to  repeat 
in  detail  the  various  and  ever-ready  argu- 
ments which  he  used  to  impress  his 
friends  with  the  importance  of  selecting 
the  village  of  Winchester  for  the  county 
seat.  Perhaps  we  lose  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  of  showing  the  tremendous 
energy  and  conspicuous  ingenuity  of 
Captain  Longknife,  by  passing  thus  over 
a  series  of  scenes  in  which  he  was  im- 
pressive, indefatigable,  and  triumphant : 
— but,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  now 
vrriting  the  history  of  Winchester. 

It  is  enough,  then,  to  say  that  the 
Captain  returned  to  the  Ordinary,  three 
or  four  days  afterwards,  with  a  counte- 
nance in  which  might  easily  have  been 
discerned  an  expression  of  much  pride 
and  triumph. 

"Faith,  madam  I"  he  said,  bending 
down  and  pressing  gallantly  to  his  lips 
the  plump  hand  of  Mistress  Butterton, 
who  smiled,  and  murmured,  "  La  Cap- 
tain I''  and  covered  her  face  with  her  fan, 
*'  faith,  madam  I  I  begin  to  think  that  I 
ought  to  have  undertaken  .more  in  your 
behalf — to  have  the  county  seat  moved  to 
Belhaven,  or,  as  these  new-fangled  folks 
begin  to  call  it,  Alexandria,  or  even  to 
Williamsburg,  or  the  village  of  Bich- 
mond«  Or  any  other  town  in  which  you 
may  have  property  I  Be  easy  on  the  sub- 
ject, my  dear  madam,  for  this  very  morn- 
ing I  am  going  to  finish  everything.  Fm 
going  to  see  Argal  and  that  rascal  Hasty- 
luck — and  I  want  company.  Where's 
your  gallant  acquaintance,  Falconbridge 
— our  mutual  friend  7" 

The  lady  smiled,  and  with  an  innocent 
fur  said : 

"  I  think  he  has  gone  before  you  Cap- 
tain." 

"Gone  before?" 

"  To  Mr.  Argal's." 

And  the  lady  laughed. 

"Rather  to  Miss  Argal's,"  said  the 
Captain  frowning,  and  looking  thoughtful. 
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•«I«he?" 

*'  Dead  in  1ot6  !  What  a  foolish  fellowl'' 

"  Hem  I"  said  Mrs.  Batterton,  gently 
and  with  adangeroas  look,  "do  you  think 
that  is  Tery  foolish  Captain  V 

"  It  would  not  be  in  yoor  case,  beanti- 
fol  and—" 

«  Oh,  Captain  1" 

"May  the! — ^well  that's  wrong:  bail 
will  maintain,  with  fire  and  sword,  the 
good  sense  of  the  individual  who  falls  in 
lore  with  yon  I — ^that  is,''  added  the  Cap- 
tain, guardedly,  "  I  will  cut  the  throats 
of  all  persons,  or  individuals,  who  pre- 
sume to  do  anything  of  the  sort." 

With  which  somewhat  inconsistent 
declaration,  and  a  martial  ogle,  Captain 
Wagner  again  kissed  the  hand  he  held 
in  his  huge  paw,  pushed  up  his  black 
mustache  with  his  finger,  as  was  habitual 
with  him,  and  issuing  forth,  mounted 
his  horse  and  took  his  way  toward  Mr. 
Aigal's. 


XXIL 

TBI  CAPTAIN  KIVSLS  IN  TBI  CUEATIONS  OP 

HIS  PAKC7. 

"  Falconbridge ! — Madam  Bertha  I" 
muttered  the  soldier,  gloomily,  as  he  went 
onward,  "infatuated!  Really,  nothing 
is  more  astonishing  than  this  passion,  or 
indeed,  madness,  as  one  may  call  it, 
which  invades  a  man's  heart  when  his 
locks  are  still  black,  bis  mustache  un- 
touched by  grey.  But  this  is  not  an  in- 
infallible  test,  since  I,  myself,  am  not  at 
•U  grey.  But  then,  I,  myself,"  con- 
tinued the  Captain,  philosophically  car- 
rying on  a  logical  fencing  with  himself 
as  with  another  person,  "  I,  myself,  pos- 
sibly, am  in  love.  In  love !  what  romance 
and  folly  and  all  that!  Still  the  fair 
lady  yonder  is  not  unworthy  of  the  af- 
fection of  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence : — a  good,  sensible,  fair,  wealthy, 
and  very  engaging  widow  ?  If  that  don't 
satisfy  an  individual  in  search  of  matri- 
mony nothing  can.  I'll  have  her  I— may 
the  devil  eat  me  whole  but  I'U  have  her  I 
On!  Injunhater,  on!" 


And  the  Captain  dug  his  spurs  into  the 
huge  sides  of  the  snorting  ammal,  and 
went  onward  like  a  moving  mountain. 

He  soon  reached  Mr.  Argal's, — dis- 
mounted— and  entered.  It  was  a  plain 
and  rudely  constructed  house,  with  few 
comforts  about  it,  and  scarcely  discernible 
at  the  distance  of  fifty  yards,  so  dense  vras 
the  growth  of  the  damp  of  trees  in  vrliidi 
it  stood. 

The  Captain  was  met  on  the  tfareehold 
by  Mr.  Ai^,  who  politely  wdcomed  him 
and  led  him  into  the  house,  where  dinner 
was  being  placed  upon  the  table.  The 
Captain  snuffed  up  the  rich  odour  of  the 
repast,  plain  as  it  was,  and  a  mild  ex- 
pression diffused  itself  over  his  martial 
countenance.  Dinner  must  have  been 
invented  by  the  earliest  iohabitants  of 
the  globe.  Captain  Wagn^  often  sasd, 
and  he  hailed  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  dia- 
ooveries  which  had  ever  adorned  science. 
To  say  the  truth,  the  soldier  had  an 
equally  exalted  opinion  of  the  individual, 
or  individuals,  who  discovered  breakfaat^ 
supper,  intermediate  meals^  and  all  de- 
scriptions of  eating. 

After  satisfying  himsdf  that  his  ma^ 
terial  wmnts  would  be  amply  supplied, 
Captain  Wagner  looked  around  him  to 
see  where  Falconbridge  oonld  be— aa  to 
Miss  Argal,  he  never  felt  a  very  great 
anxiety  to  see  her :  for  which  the  hoaest 
Captain,  probably,  had  good  reason.  They 
were  neither  of  them  visible,  but  soon 
made  their  appearance,  the  arm  of  tiie 
young  girl  gently  resting  up(tt  thai  of 
her  companion,  and  her  bright  eyes  tamed 
to  him.  Falconbridge  grasped  the  hand 
of  the  Captain  with  hearty  pleasure,  and 
declared  himself  delighted  to  see  him :  to 
which  the  Captain  replied  in  the  same 
tone.  Then,  after  some  conversation,  the 
party  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  Captain 
eat  with  great  gusto,  and  emptied  mere 
than  one  fair  cup  of  wine,  or — ^more  accu- 
rately speaking--Jamaica  rum.  In  thoee 
days  wines  were  not  much  affected,  ee- 
pecially  upon  the  border — the  mellow 
rum  of  Jamaica  was  the  favorite  bever- 
age ;  and,  as  we  have  said,  this  vras  Cap- 
tain Wagner's  chosen  drink. 

At  the  termination  of  the  repast,  and 
when  all  rose  and  walked  out  in  the  fine 
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Oelober  eyening,  the  Oaptain  fonnd  him- 
self in  excellent  condition  for  the  attack 
upon  Mr.  Argal. 

He  was  speedily  left  alone  with  that  in- 
diyidaal — for  Falconbridge  and  the  young 
lady  accidentally  wandered  off  toward 
the  prairie,  a  glimpse  of  which  appeared 
through  a  glade  in  the  woods,  towards  the 
South ;  and  the  Captain's  eloquence  had 
thus  full  scope  and  room  to  moYC  in,  with- 
out fear  of  interruption. 

The  difficulty  experienced  by  the  very 
best  stenographers  in  reporting  the  utter- 
ances of  great  orators,  is  proverbial  and 
undisputed.  We  find  ourselves  in  this 
predicament  in  relation  to  the  harangue 
of  Oaptain  Wagner  on  this  occasion.  Full 
of  his  subject,  in  a  talkative  and  eloquent 
mood,  and  with  an  important  end  to  at- 
tain, the  Captain's  oration  was  really  re- 
markable. It  was  also  sprinkled  with 
the  newest  and  most  impressive  flowers 
of  speech,  of  that  description  which  the 
soldier  was  accustomed  to  use  in  decorar 
ting  his  utterances — and  the  originality 
and  beauty  of  these  newly  coined  forms 
of  expression  rivetted  the  attention  of  his 
smiling  and  amused  auditor.  As  to  his 
eulogium  upon  the  town  of  Winchester, 
it  was  almost  sublime  in  its  eloquence 
mnd  enthusiasm. 

**A.  magnificent  situation  I"  cried  the 
Captain,  pushing  up  his  mustache,  "  the 
pearl  of  towns,  the  paragon  of  villages  I 
like  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Asia,  which 
grow  up  from  small  beginnings,  Win- 
chester, my  dear  friend,  is  destined  to 
rule  the  world  t  But  perhaps  that  is  too 
strong — I  wish  to  confine  myself  strictly 
within  the  most  reasonable  bounds— I 
will  be  moderate,  and  say  that  Winchefr- 
ter  is  destined  to  be  the  capital  of  Vir- 
ginia I  I  expect  to  see  his  Excellency 
Governor  Gooch  take  up  his  residence 
there,  and  leave  forever  that  abominable 
county  town  called  Williamsburg — I  ex- 
pect everything ;  and  nothing  is  too  good 
for  that  noble  village  I  Who  knows  but 
his  Majesty  George  II.,  attracted  by  the 
wide-spread  fame  of  the  place,  may  some 
day  set  out  from  London  on  a  visit  to 
Winchester,  and  delight  the  hearts  of  his 
faithful  subjects  of  Virginia  with  a  sight 
of  his  royal  and  divine  physiognomy  I    I 


think  I  see  myself  his  herald  and  king 
at  arms,  riding  before  the  royal  chariot 
through  Loudoun  street,  on  Injun  hater, 
and  crying  to  the  crowd  'Make  way,  my 
friends  I  his  Majesty  is  coming  1'  This, 
sir,  is  the  future  of  Winchester — and  is 
anything  so  splendid  to  be  descried  in 
the  future  of  Stephensburg — a  mere  as- 
semblage of  huts  and 'unworthy  of  the 
least  attention !  You  are  laughing  at  me, 
my  dear  friend,  and  you  think  I  am  not 
impartial.  Well,  maybe  Fm  not — and 
this  is  all  my  jesting.  But  recollect,  my 
dear  friend,  what  I  say — recollect  what 
Wagner  said  when  it  is  fulfilled : — in  one 
year  from  this  time  there'll  be  a  splendid 
wagon  road  from  Winchester  to  the  ferry 
on  the  Potomac,  and  the  town  will  have 
its  jail  and  courthouse  of  the  finest  logs!" 

Having  uttered  these  words  with  deep 
solemnity.  Captain  Wagner  paused  a  mo- 
ment and  revolved  the  remaining  points 
of  his  subject  not  yet  touched  upon. 

We  need  not  follow  the  conversation 
further — it  is  enough  to  say  that  when 
Falconbridge  and  Miss  Argal  made  their 
appearance  again.  Captain  Wagner  had 
received  from  his  companion  a  promise 
to  vote  for  Winchester — a  matter,  he  said, 
of  no  importance  to  him,  and  rather  in 
accordance  with  his  previous  convictions 
of  what  would  be  most  advisable. 

"And  now.  Captain,"  said  Mr.  Ar- 
gal, **  is  there  any  more  intelligence  of 
Indians  ?" 

**  You  heard  the  rumours :  but  that's 
little.  I  think,  my  dear  friend,  that  we 
shall  hear  from  the  South  Branch  before 
long.  Body  o'  me !  you  can't  trust  these 
rascals,  because  you  don't  see  or  hear 
them: — you  can't,  on  that  account,  be 
sure  that  they're  not  at  your  very  doors: 
and  this  young  lady  might  have  been 
carried  away  yonder  in  a  moment  in  spite 
of  the  presence  of  her  gallant." 

"  Bah!  Captain  I  said  Falconbridge,  as 
he  drew  near,  smiling,  "you  can't  frighten 
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"  I  would'nt  attempt  it,  comrade.  Such 
men  as  we  are  don't  get  frightened.  But 
Injuns  are  Injuns  I" 

"Well,  let  them  come,"  said  Falcon- 
bridge, laughing,  "  we  are  equal  to  them 
in  strength.' 
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"  And  the  women  V 

•«AhI" 

**  And  the  children  7'^ 

"You  are  right — I  forgot  them,  boy 
that  I  am/' 

"  In  case  the  Injnns  show  their  noses, 
companion/'  replied  the  Captain,  ''I 
undertake  to  say  that  you  will  not  possi- 
bly be  able  to  forget  the  said  women  and 
children." 

"  How,  Captain  ?" 

*'  They  have  a  way  of  squalling — an 
awful  noise  it  is,  or  may  the  fiend  sieze 
me  I" 

''I  oould'nt  bear  that,"  said  Falcon- 
bridge,  "  I  never  could  endure  the  thought 
that  a  woman  or  a  child  was  sufifering.  I 
would  close  my  ears  to  it,  if  I  could  not 
strike  I" 

*'  Well,  you  may,,  perhaps,  have  to  close 
your  ears,  companion,  before  the  arrival 
of  the  blood-thirsty  rascals." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Captain  ?" 

"I  mean  that  Mr.  Gideon  Hasty  luck 
speaks  of  having  old  Powell,  up  yonder, 
and  his  daughter,  whose  name  is  Cannie 
— a  sweet  child — ^burned  as  witches,  at 
the  next  assizes." 

"  Burned  1" 

"  Yes." 

"  A  man—  I" 

"  And  his  daughter." 

"  You  jest.  Captain  1" 

"  I'm  in  dead  earnest  I" 

"  For  witchcraft  ?" 

"  Precisely." 

"Why,  it  is  barbarous! — worse  than 
the  bloodiest  murder:  a  man  and  his 
daughter  burned  for  vritchcraft  I" 

"Then  you  do  not  believe  in  witch- 
craft, comrade,  eh  V 

"  I  believe  nothing,  and  disbelieve  noth- 
ing." 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Captwn,  "  that 
is  just  my  case— only  if  that  fellow, 
Hastyluck,  makes  me  angry  I  will  cut  off 
both  of  his  ears.  Sufficient  unto  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.  Let  us  dismiss 
the  subject,  and  it's  in  very  good  time,  as 
I  see  the  sun  setting  yonder  and  a  storm 
brewing.  Comrade,"  he  said,  turning  to 
Falconbridge,  "  will  you  go  ?" 

There  was  so  much  sternness  and  gloom 
in  Captain  Wagner's  voice,  as  he  uttered 


these  latter  words,  that  Falconbridge,  for 
a  moment,  remained  silent,  gazing  with 
astonishment  at  him.  Then  his  eyes 
turned  suddenly  toward  the  lady — ^ber 
hand  had  pressed  his  arm,  that  was  all : 
she  was  looking  with  a  smile  at  the  even- 
ing sky, 

"  No,  my  dear  Captiun,"  he  said,  "  I 
think  ril  prolong  my  visit  a  little.  When 
I  am  in  agreeable  company  I  am  loth  to 
leave  it." 

"  Good,  good !"  sfud  Captain  Wagner, 
indifferently,  but  gazing  with  a  wiatful 
look  at  the  open  and  careless  face  of  Fal- 
conbridge, "  I  can  understand  that.  But  I 
am  not  a  youngster,  andl  really  must  go." 

He  turned  his  eyes  as  he  spoke  toward 
Miss  Argal :  and  his  rapid  glance  took 
in  every  detail  of  her  figure — her  head 
bent  down, — ^her  glossy  curls  h^f  cover> 
ing  her  cheeks, — her  rosy  lips  half  parted 
and  moist, — her  brilliant  eyes  veiled  by 
the  long  and  dusky  lashes,  but  raised 
from  time  to-  time  toward  her  companion: 
all  this  Captain  Wagner  saw,  and  the 
frown  grew  deeper. 

He  said  nothing,  however,  and  refusing 
to  accept  Mr.  Argal's  invitation  to  remain 
all  night,  went  and  mounted  his  horse, 
and  set  forward. 

Falconbridge  remained  half  an  hoar 
longer ;  and  then  seeing  the  storm  rapidly 
rising,  also  took  his  departure — ^bat  not 
so  sullenly  as  Captain  Wagner. 

He  went  on,  at  full  gallop,  guly 
through  the  darkness  which  lightniiig 
from  time  to  time  illuminated;  and  if  any 
one  had  seen  his  countenance,  they  might 
have  known  of  whom  he  was  thinking. 

The  dazzling  beauty  of  the  woman 
whom  he  had  just  left,  had  intoxicated 
the  young  man ;  and  he  went  on  vrith  the 
carelessness  of  a  lover,  or  a  madman, 
without  heeding  the  lightning  or  the 
storm. 

A  brighter  flash  of  lightning  than  he 
had  yet  witnessed  lit  up  the  road,  and  he 
saw  a  tall,  dark  horseman  before  him, 
who  could  be  no  other  than  Captain 
Wagner — and  so,  upon  a  nearer  approach, 
it  proved.  The  Captain  had  ridden  at  a 
measured  pace,  Falconbridge  had  galloped 
furiously ;  and  thus  they  had  encountered 
each  other. 
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XXII. 

CAPTAIN  WAONER    DISC0VRSX8  ON  TBI 
NATVRB  or  PANTHERS. 

Captain  Wagner  very  quietly  retarned 
Falconbridge's  salute;  and  touching  his 
horse  with  the  spur,  galloped  on  by  his 
side  without  speaking. 

"Well,  my  dear  Captain/'  said  his 
companion,  "  you  did  not  expect  to  see 
met" 

'*  No,  I  did  not,''  said  the  soldier. 

"  Why  ?" 

"  Because  you  were  with  a  woman." 

**  Pshaw  r'  cri«d  Falcoabridge,  "  yoa 
think  me  a  mere  lady's  man."  . 

"  No— but  how  did  you  succeed  in  get- 
ting away  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

**  Succeed  in  getting  away  ?" 

"  Yes,  pardy  I  It  seems  there  is  much 
to  attract  you  yonder." 

"  Is  anything  more  natural  than  that  I 
should  wish  to  get  to  the  Ordinary  before 
this  storm  broke  ?  See !  that  flash  I  and 
the  thunder !  I  doubt  whether,  eycD  at 
the  rapid  pace  we  are  now  going,  we  shall 
arriYe  without  a  wetting." 

Captain  Wagner  made  no  reply,  and 
the  two  horses  continued  to  devour  the 
space  with  their  long  gallop,  which  was 
80  regular  that  but  one  footfall  could  be 
heard.  At  last  the  Captain  turned  and 
said  abruptly : 

*'  Comrade,  you  are  from  the  Lowlands 
down  yonder,  are  you  not?" 

*'  Yes,  from  Tide-water.  Why  do  you 
ask?" 

"  Oh,  mere  curiosity ;  fine  animals  yon 
have  down  there — ^your  horse  for  in- 
stance." 

•*  Yes,  he's  of  the  purest  blood — out  of 
Mariana  by  Bothwell — a  racer." 

**  I  believe  you  ;  he  is  eating  the  road 
like  wildfire— worse  than  a  rabbit  at  a 
head  of  cabbage.  But  there  is  one  very 
beautiful  animal  which  I  have  never  yet 
seen  in  the  Low  country,  and  though  the 
breed  of  horses  there  is  superior,  I  be- 
lieve, to  the  mountain  nags,  I  think  we 
are  ahead  of  you  in — " 

"In  what  Captain?" 

"Panthers,"  said  the  Captain  con- 
cisely. 


"Panthers!  why  I  have  never  even 
seen  one." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Quite  sure  ?" 

"  Absolutely — there  are  none  on  Tide- 
water." 

"  That  does  not  matter,  comrade — not 
in  the  least." 

"  How  so  ?" 

"  You  may  have  seen  them  since  your 
arrival  in  this  fine  country  of  the  Valley, 
or  the  devil  eat  me !" 

"  I  have  not,  however," 

"Do  you  know  a  panther  when  you 
see  one  ?" 

"  No." 

"  How  then  can  you  say  you  have  en- 
countered none?  Answer  that,  pardy! 
companion !" 

Falconbridge  endeavored  to  make  out 
the  expression  of  the  Captain's  face 
through  the  darkness.  What  could  this 
persistance  of  the  soldier  in  one  subject, 
a  subject  of  no  interest  to  him,  signify? 

"  Well,  have  it  as  you  will,  Captain,'' 
he  said  smiling,  "  perhaps  I  may  have 
seen  these  animals— describe  one  to  me." 

"  Ah !"  replied  Wagner,  "  at  last  yoa 
are  becoming  curious !  Well,  I  will  do 
as  you  wish.  Listen  then  to  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  panther." 

"  I  listen." 

The  soldier  was  silent,  and  seemed  to 
be  struggling  w  th  himself— debating  in 
the  depths  of  his  acute  and  vigorous 
brain  whether  it  were  advisable  or  not  to 
follow  a  certain  course.  But  Falcon- 
bridge  did  not  perceive  the  singular  ex- 
pression of  the  Captain's  face,  or  indeed 
hear  his  dubious  mutterings  ;  the  dark- 
ness shrouded  oomplet  ^  V  lilt  companion's 
person — the  hoof-strokes  of  the  horse 
drowned  his  mutterings.  The  expression 
of  the  soldier's  countenance  would  have 
afforded  his  companion  much  food  for 
thought.  That  expression  was  both  stem 
and  pitying,  gloomy  and  satirical. 

The  Captain  remained  thus  silent  for 
some  time. 

"  But  your  description  of  a  panther, 
Captain,"  repeated  Falconbridge. 

"Well,  in  the  first  place,"  said  the 
soldier,  "eyes  both  soft  and  fiery — that 
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18  to  Bay  fts  tender-looking  as  the  leaf  of 
a  flower  in  bloom,  and  at  the  same  time 
as  brilliant  as  a  flame  of  fire/' 

"  Indeed  r 

'*Tes!  extraordinary  eyes,  wondroas 
eyes ;  both  hnman  and  inhaman,  attrao- 
tiTe  and  repolsiye,  but  far  more  fascina- 
ting than  menacing,  or  the  dcTil  take  me  I 
It  is  only  at  oertun  times  that  these  eyes 
menace  yon,  and  then  tiiey  blaze  I'' 

*'  Ah  I'^  said  Faloonbridge,  "  then  you 
have  seen  both  expressions  V 

"  Yes,  often !  a  wondroas  pair  of  op- 
tics, that  draw  you  toward  them,  how- 
ever Arm  you  may  be,  as  the  san  draws, 
I  am  told,  the  fixed  stars,  pardyT' 

Faloonbridge  laughed  at  this  illustra- 
tion. 

«*  Well,"  he  said,  *'  continue." 

*'Next  the  voice  is  not  less  wonder- 
ful." 

"  The  voice  ?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  Of  a  panther  ?  Has  a  pantiier  a  voice, 
.Captain — a  voice  1" 

'*  Nothing  less  1  Have  you  never  read 
of  the  strange  crying  of  a  thild,  which 
hunter's  have  heard  in  the  deep  forests 
in  their  expeditions  f " 

"  Ah,  yes  1  I  now  recoUeot — " 

"  Well,  that  is  one  of  the  tones  of  the 
panther's  voic^.  You  understand,"  con- 
tinued the  soldier  with  a  cold  sneer — "  a 
ferocious,  blood-thirsty  animal,  worse 
than  a  tiger,  or  a  rattiesnake,  cries  like  a 
littie  fatling  baby  for  its  amusement !" 

'*  Strange,  indeed  1" 

"  But  this  voice,  which  can  sigh,  and 
wail,  and  murmur  like  a  baby's,  can  also 
send  terror  to  the  strongest  heart !" 

"  Yes." 

"  To  proceed  then  with  my  description 
of  this  fine  animal." 

"Captain — ^yuur  voice !  the  tones  of  it  I 
how  singularly  you  speak  I  but  pardon 
me." 

"  Ob,  my  voice,  it  is  true,  can't  com- 
pare with  a  panther's ;  but,  nevertheless, 
I  have  the  advantage  in  one  particular. 
I  have  never  yet  seen  the  panther  who 
could  ease  his  feelings  with  a  good  round 
'devil  take  mel'  But  let  me  finish. 
Next  to  the  eyes  ana  the  voice  oome  the 
velvet  oovering,  t  e  graceful  movementi 
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the  beautiful  sharp  teeth,  and  the  aharptr 
claws ;  but  here  again  is  aa  astonishing 
thing ;  with  these  teeth  the  fine  panther, 
male  or  female,  actually  smil 

''Smiles?  Captain  you 
than  you  say  1  There  is  a  eorert  meaning 
in  this  description  my  mind  stn^^iea  Is 
make  out  I" 

"  Covert  7  How  is  that— it  ia  aa  aoea- 
rate  a  description  as  possible ;  no  ftotion, 
no  imagination,  or  may  the  devil  flj  mwwj 
with  me  1" 

"  Proceed  I"  murmured  Faloonbridge. 

"  I  was  saying  that  as  the  panther  wilh 
its  fine  voice  could  not  only  maka  yen 
shudder,  but  also  fill  yon  with  pity  aa  ibr 
a  poor  littie  crying  child,  ao  with,  its  fine 
teeth  it  cannot  only  tear  yoa  to  piaeei^ 
but  just  as  easily  persuade  yon  that  ill 
nature  is  all  tenderness  and  loire— ky 
smiling  understand — a  soft,  gentle,  ham- 
nating  smile  I  I  have  seen  it^  or  As 
devil  take  me  1" 

"  Captain,  Captain  1"  mvmMixed  Fsl- 
oonbridge,  passing  his  hand  ovw  hii 
forehead. 

"  Then  the  daws,"  oontinned  the  aoK- 
dier,  paying  no  attention  to  thia  intemp- 
tion,  "  they  are  gifted  with  the  eingolsr 
power  of  drawing  themaelvea  in  and 
burying  themselves  beneath  the  Telve^ 
hair,  you  understand — " 

"  Yes  1" 

"  Then  when  they  are  so  drawn  hid;, 
you  touch  nothing  but  a  soft  velvet  eash- 
ion,  which  natural  historians  have  med 
ungallantly  called  a  paw — ^I  aay  uap^ 
lantly  because  all  this  time  I  have  bees 
speaking  of  the  female  panther,  or  pv- 
haps  I  may  say  pantberess.  You  havs  a 
beautiful,  soft  cushion  before  yoo^  a  prel- 
ty  thing  to  toy  ^nd  play  with — ^notiuig 
more — no  claws  any  where  visible ;  yst 
comprehend?" 

"  Perfectly  1" 

"But  if  you  happen  to  excite  At 
slumbering  ferocity  of  the  fine  lady  pss* 
ther,  why  this  beautiful,  soft  palm  w^ 
turn  into  a  bundle  of  iron  springB,  tk 
sharp  claws  will  dart  forth  like  magt', 
and  the  bright  teeth  which  joa  adaM 
so  much  will  oome  to  the  asaistancs^ 
the  daws ;  and  there  I  yoa  find  the  9St 
seqneneea  of  intimacy  witii «  pnnlhacei 
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When  yonr  friend,  uneasy  at  your  ab- 
Mnee,  comes  to  searcti  for  you,  he  finds  a 
mangled  body,  half-doTOured,  and  emp- 
tied of  every  drop  of  blood;  panthers 
like  blood  1" 

"  Gapttun — Captain  "Wagner  V  mur- 
mnred  Falconbridge,  '*  speak  to  me  as  a 
friend — speak  to  me  in  plain  words — ^yoa 
mean — " 

*'  That  I  do  not  like  panthers,  male  or 
female,''  said  Captain  Wagner,  sullenly ; 
they  are  too  tender  and  cruel,  too  beauti- 
ful and  fatal  with  their  undulating  bodies, 
their  graceful  limbs,  their  soft,  Telvety 
covering,  their  smiles,  their  sighs,  their 
fascinating  glances !'' 

"  Captain !  Captain  V 

'*They  smile  too  sweetly  and  bite  too 
ferociously  1  They  caress  too  sofUy  the 
victim  before  tearing  him  to  pieces,  and 
lapping  with  a  smile  his  heart's  blood  I 
Would  you  have  me  like  the  animal  when 
I  know  it  so  well !" 

Faloonbridge  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
evidently  overcome  by  this  terrible  alle- 
gory. At  last  he  said  with  much  agita- 
tion: 

"  Captain !  friend !  why  have  you  spo- 
ken with  such  cruel  emnity  of  Miss 
Argal  ?" 

'*  I  have  spoken  of  no  one,"  said  the 
Captiun  gloomily ; ''  1  have  not  mentioned 
Miss  Argal's  name  I  I  have  spoken  of 
•n  animal  which  I  should  fear  mortally, 
were  not  my  muscles  of  force  sufficient  to 
cateh  that  animal  in  my  arms,  were  she 
to  epring  upon  me,  and  there  crush 
her  I" 

Faloonbridge,  plunged  in  disturbed 
thought,  made  no  reply.  They  galloped 
on  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  silence,  and 
then  the  moon  came  out  between  the 
lurid  clouds.  The  storm  had  passed  away 
toward  the  south. 

Captain  Wagner,  chancing  to  look  at 
his  companion,  saw  that  he  was  very  pale, 
and  that  his  forehead  was  covered  with  a 
«old  sweat.  The  words  of  the  soldier 
seemed  to  have  paralyzed  him,  for  he  re- 
mained perfectly  silent — pale,  and  with 
eyes  foil  of  wonder,  fixed  far  away  upon 
the  distance. 

Not  a  word  more  was  uttered  by  either 
of  tbe  compaidons  until  they  reached  the 


Ordinary,  and  here  they  separated,  and 
retired  to  their  beds. 

With  Faloonbridge  the  night  was  a 
vigil  of  wonder  and  incredulity;  with 
Captain  Wagner,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
a  genuine  period  of  rest. 


XXIII. 

xsnxcTzoNs  or  ciptaik  longknifb. 

Some  days  after  the  scenes  which  we 
have  tried  to  make  pass  before  the  eyes 
of  the  reader.  Captain  Wagner,  who  had 
been  uninterruptedly  engaged  in  confer- 
ences with  the  Earl,  bethought  him  of 
paying  some  attention  to  his  private  af- 
fairs. Accordingly,  one  morning  before 
the  sun  had  risen  he  donned  his  warlike 
accoutremente,  mounted  "  Injunhater,'' 
and  set  out  for  the  Ordinary. 

The  sun  soon  appeared  above  the  brow 
of  the  mountain,  and  scattered  the  river 
misto  before  him.  The  landscape  waked 
up,  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  not  to 
be  behind  them,  the  Captain  shouted 
lustily  an  old  border  ballad,  witii  an 
ardour  which  was  superior  to  ito  musical 
execution. 

'*  The  fact  is,"  he  said  in  a  confidenlaai 
tone,  after  finishing  the  chorus,  "the 
fact  is,  I  was  not  intended  to  delight  the 
world  by  the  sweet  tones  of  my  voioe. 
Astonishing,  but  dooms  true!  It's  not 
given  to  everybody  to  excel  in  all  things, 
and  this  is  one  of  my  failings.  On,  In* 
junhater  I" 

And  the  worthy  touched  his  great  black 
animal  with  the  spur,  and  cantered  along 
gaily,  presenting  as  he  moved  through 
the  burnished  sunlight,  an  exceedingly 
striking  and  martial  appearance. 

'<  A  fine  morning,  by  the  snont  of  the 
dragon  I"  continued  the  Captain,  looking 
round  with  satisfaction  on  the  expanse 
of  forest  and  prairie.  "  I  should  like  to 
feel  for  once  like  Ffurfax  yonder,  that 
the  world  belonged  to  me — ^that  I  was 
master.  But  wherefore?  Am  I  not  bet- 
ter off  by  far  than  this  good  baron  of 
Cameron  ?  First,  I  am  a  common  individ- 
nal — and  these  lords  most  have  such  a 
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weary  timef!  Then  I  laugh,  and  the  ba- 
ron only  Bighg  I  He  eaU  little  or  nothing, 
and  at  this  moment  I  could  devour  a  raw 
baifalo,  or  I'm  a  dandy  I  To  end  the  whole 
matter  I'm  going  to  see  my  wife — I'm 
going  to  breakfast  with  my  intended  I  A 
noble  woman,  a  real  fairy,  though  she's 
80  fat.  But  who  oares  ?  I  rather  like  fat 
people  I  They  laugh  where  lean  ones 
groan ;  I'll  have  this  one  I  If  I  don't  I'll 
eat  my  head  V 

The  Captain  seemed  inspired  by  the 
reflection  and  pushed  on  more  rapidly. 
Then  as  he  gazed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ordinary  his  brow  clouded — he  was  think- 
ing of  Falconbridge. 

"  A  noble  fellow  1"  be  muttered,—"  a 
heart  of  oak — an  honest  boy  1  And  he's 
going  to  his  doom  as  sure  as  my  name's 
Wagner.    Well,  I'ye  done  all  I  can,  and 


more  than  I  have  liked — ^things  must  go 
on  their  way.  lie  has  had  full  warning, 
and  though  my  breast  aches  at  the  thought 
that  he's  going  to  bleed,  I  am  done  with 
it.  Woman,  woman  !  why  can't  we  male 
things  stay  away  from  them  ?  We  die  for 
them — which  is  better  than  living  for  'em 
sometimes  I  We  laugh  at  'em,  sneer  at 
'em,  curl  our  mustaches  with  a  high- 
handed air,  and  then  we  go  kneel  down, 
and  make  fools  of  ourselves.  Why  did 
they  enter  the  world  ever?  What  is  it 
that  draws  us  so  toward  'em  ?'^ 

The  Captain  knit  his  brows  as  he  saw 
the  tavern  before  him,  and  after  some 
moments  of  silence,  muttered  grimly : 

"  Woman  1  woman  I  wherever  you  tnm 
in  this  miserable  world,  you're  sure  to 
find  a  woman ! — and  an  individual  of  the 
masculine  sex  not  far  off!" 


TO  BE  CONTINUKD. 
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AN  EXCELLENT  BALLAD  OF  CHARITY. 


As  written  by  the  good  Priest  Thomas  Rowunr,  1464. 

Thomas  Chatterton,  author  of  the  Rowley  Poems,  was  born  in  Bristol,  England,  on  the 
20th  of  November,  1752.  His  education  consisted  of  the  limited  instruction  afR>rded  by 
a  charity  school,  which  he  attended  for  nearly  seven  years.  While  a  pnpil  he  discarded 
the  amusements  usually  sought  by  those  of  his  age,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  free- 
dom from  the  restraints  of  his  school  duties  to  solitary  reading.  He  perused  works  of 
every  character;  his  insatiable  appetite  made  no  choice,  but  devoured  every  volume 
'which  the  circulating  library,  or  the  small  collections  of  his  friends  presented  to  him. 
Yet  he  had  a  preference,  for  he  was  especially  interested  in  the  study  of  the  old  Engli^ 
poets  and  heraldry.  AAer  leaving  the  charity  school  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  scrivener, 
and  performed  his  duties  faithfully.  He  w^as  regular  in  his  conduct,  but  scornful  to  his 
companions,  who,  therefore,  regarded  him  with  dislike.  He  lived  within  himself,  and 
in  the  person  of  the  poet  he  was  creating.  When  he  looked  out  upon  the  world,  it  was 
with  the  feelings  of  a  misanthrope.  Having  laboured  in  secret  for  many  months,  he,  on 
convenient  occasions,  proihiced  scraps  of  ancient  poetry,  revealed  curious  historic  iacts 
relating  to  his  native  city,  and  traced  distinguished  lineages,  all  through  the  agency  of 
certain  manuscripts  pretended  to  be  the  productions  of  a  priest  of  the  15th  century, 
which  had  remained  long  concealed  in  the  coffres  of  the  St.  Alary  Redclifle  Church. 
At  length  bis  ambition  prompted  him  to  leave  Bristol,  where  he  met  with  too  little  en- 
couragement, and  try  his  fortune  in  London.  He  pictured  to  himself  heaps  of  gold  and 
a  splendid  reputation,  awaiting  only  the  exertion  of  his  genius  to  become  his  own.  The 
infatuated  boy  entered  the  metropolis  with  little  money  and  few  friends,  and  was  imme- 
diately employed  in  political  writing  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers.  In  addition  to 
his  political  essays,  he  composed  songs  and  satires,  and  burlettas  and  stories,  \rith  a 
rapidity  and  abundance  which,  though  doing  Uttie  credit  to  the  quality  of  his  genius, 
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showed  its  versatile  fecundity.  All  this  unworthy  labour  earned  him  barely  a  scanty 
living.  Where  he  had  sought  wealth  and  fame  he  found  only  penury  and  neglect.  This 
sudden  demolition  of  his  magnificent  hopes  crushed  his  spirit  and  he  perished  by  his 
own  hand,  an  unhappy  victim  to  pride  and  ambition. 

The  Rowley  Poems,  on  which  his  fame  rests,  were  first  published  in  a  separate  volume 
by  Tyrwhitt,  in  1777.  They  were  immediately  suspected  to  be  the  productions  of  a 
modern  pen,  but  many  able  critics  earnestly  argued  for  their  antiquity;  and  the  question 
was  not  universally  decided  till  within  thirty  or  forty  years.  There  is  now  no  doubt  that 
the  old  priest  Rowley  was  the  poor  Bristol  boy  Chatterton.  Had  their  genuineness  been 
sustained,  Rowley  would  have  been  the  wonder  of  the  15th  century:  as  the  lucubrations 
of  a  scrivener's  apprentice,  few  readers  inquire  further  than  their  title.  They  have  none 
of  the  characteristics  of  old  poetry,  except  the  obsoleteness  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  clothed.  They  have  the  sweet  harmony  of  the  later  poets ;  they  are  never 
interlarded  with  the  tedious  details  which  so  cumber  Chaucer  and  Gower:  their  meta- 
phors are  natural,  and  the  descriptions  truthful  and  pleasing.  They  exhibit  no  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  but  every  where  betray  that  their  author  had  gazed  upon 
external  nature  with  the  appreciation  of  a  poet.  In  pathos  we  discover  his  chief  excel- 
lence \  for  Chatterton  seems  to  have  infused  some  of  his  natural  melancholy  into  his 
most  touching  pieces,  with  a  success  unsurpassed  by  the  maturest  poets.  The  moral  tone 
of  the  Rowley  Poems,  unlike  that  of  his  modern  efiusions,  is  of  the  purest  Christian 
character;  and  there  is  hardly  a  poem  but  it  teaches  some  wholesome  moral. 

It  adds  to  our  wonder,  in  contemplating  these  poems,  to  remember  that  the  power 
which  produced  them  was  unassisted.  No  friendly  advice,  nor  supervision  of  critical 
publisher,  ever  altered  a  word ;  but  we  have  them  now  as,  executed  in  secret,  they  came 
from  tlie  brain  of  Chatterton.  They  are  emphatically  the  production  of  the  boy's  un- 
aided genius. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  modernize  one  of  those  Rowley  poems  for  the  gratification 
of  such  readers  as  may  have  read  the  history  of  ^Chatterton,  but  have  never  examined 
his  beautiful  forgeries.  In  this  I  have  been  strictly  literal ;  interlarding  no  idea  of  my 
own,  and,  I  think,  omitting  none  of  the  original.  This  is  not  the  best  of  Chatterton's 
poems,  but  it  has  merits  which  may  most  recommend  it  to  the  majority  of  readers.  It 
is  a  beautiful  version  of  the  parable  of  the  ^^Good  Samaritan,"  and  abounds  with  the 
touches  of  a  poetic  spirit. 

The  sultry  sun  in  Virgo  glittered  now, 
And  hot  upon  the  meads  did  cast  his  ray ; 
The  pale  green  apples  reddened  on  the  bough, 
And  melting  pears  bent  down  the  leafy  spray ; 
The  spotted  gold-finch  sung  the  live-long  day. 
'Twas  now  the  pride,  the  manhood  of  the  year, 
And  eke  the  ground  did  in  its  best  array  appear. 

The  sun  was  gleaming  in  the  midst  of  day. 
Dead  still  the  air;  dead  still  the  welkin  bine, 
When  from  the  sea  arose  in  dread  array, 
A  heap  of  clouds  of  sable  sullen  hue, 
The  which  full  fast  unto  the  woodland  drew, 
Hiding  at  once  the  sun's  bright  festive  face  ; 
And  the  black  tempest  swelled  and  gathered  up  apace. 

Beneath  an  elm,  fast  by  the  pathway  side, 
Which  did  unto  St.  Godwin's  convent  lead, 
A  hapless,  moaning  pilgrim  did  abide, 
Poor  in  appearance,  clothed  in  beggar's  weed, 
Long  filled  with  all  the  miseries  of  need. 
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Where  from  the  hailstone  could  the  poor  man  fly^l 
Ho  had  no  dwelling  there,  nor  ao/  convent  ni^h. 

Look  in  his  clouded  face,  his  spirit  sad  there  scan ; 
How  woe-begone,  how  withered,  sapless,  dead! 
Haste  to  thy  church-glebe-house,  oh,  wretched  roan ! 
Haste  to  thy  coffin,  thy  last,  only  bed. 
Cold  as  the  clods  which  will  fall  o'er  thy  head, 
Are  Charity  and  Love  among  the  high. 
Rich  Knights  and  Barons  feast,  nor  hear  the  beggar's  cry. 

The  gathered  storm  is  ripe ;  the  big  drops  &11 ; 
The  sun*burnt  meadows  smoke,  and  drink  the  rain; 
The  ghastly  heavens  now  the  herds  appal. 
And  the  full  flocks  are  driving  o*er  the  plain; 
Dashed  from  the  clouds,  the  waters  fly  again ; 
The  welkin  opes;  the  yellow  lightning  flies; 
And  in  the  lurid  flames,  the  fiery  vapour  dies. 

List!  now  the  thunder*s  rattling  clam'rous  sound 
Rolls  slowly  on ;  to  sudden  fury  springs ; 
Shakes  the  high  spire,  and  lost,  dissevered,  drowned, 
Sdll  on  the  trembling  ear  of  terror  rings; 
The  winds  are  up ;  the  lofty  elm-tree  swings ; 
Again  the  lightning,  then  the  thunder  pours. 
And  the  full  clouds  are  burst  at  once  in  pelting  showers. 

Spurring  his  palfrey  o*er  the  watery  plain, 
The  Abbot  of  Saint  Godwin*8  convent  came; 
His  chappournette*  was  dripping  with  the  rain, 
His  painted  girdle  met  with  equal  shame ; 
He  backwards  told  his  rosaryf  at  the  same ; 
The  storm  increases,  and  he  draws  aside. 
With  the  poor  beggar,  near  the  shertring  elm  to  bide. 

His  cloak  was  all  of  Lincoln  green  so  fine, 
With  a  gold  button  fastened  near  his  chin ; 
His  priestly  robe  was  edged  with  golden  twine, 
His  pointed  shoes  a  courtier's  might  have  been ; 
Full  well  it  showed  he  thought  great  cost  no  sin ; 
The  trammels  of  hts  palfrey  pleased  his  sight. 
For  gay  his  head  was  deck'd  with  roses  red  and  white. 

**  An  alms.  Sir  Priest,"  the  dripping  pilgrim  said, 
'*0I  let  me  wait  within  your  convent  door. 
Till  the  sun  shineth  high  above  our  head, 
And  the  loud  tempest  of  the  air  is  o*er ; 
Helpless  and  old  am  1,  alas,  and  poor ; 
No  money,  friends,  no  home,  forlorn  alone. 
This  sacred  silver  cross  is  all  I  call  my  own." 


*  Ecclesiastical  hat.  fThis  sigidfies  to  curse. 
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"Yarlet,"  replied  the  Abbot»  "cease  youi  din; 
This  is  no  season  alms  and  prajers  to  give ; 
My  porter  never  lets  a  beggar  in  j 
None  touch  my  ring  who  not  in  honour  live," — 
And  now  the  sun  with  the  black  clouds  did  strive, 
And  darted  on  the  ground  his  glorious  ray, 
The  Abbot  spurred  his  steed  and  swiftly  rode  away. 

Once  more  the  sky  was  black,  the  thuuder  roU'd; 
Fast  running  o'er  the  plain  a  priest  was  seen ; 
Not  richly  clad,  nor  buttoned  up  in  gold ; 
His  cope  and  cloak  were  modest  grey,  yet  clean ; 
A  Limitonr  he  was  of  order  seen ; 
And  from  the  pathway  side  he  turned  his  way, 
To  where  the  trembliug  aimer,  'neath  the  elm-tree  lay. 

"  An  alms,  Sir  Priest,"  the  dripping  pilgrim  said, 
"  For  sweet  Saint  Mary  and  your  order's  sake." 
The  Limitonr  then  loosed  his  pouche's  thread, 
And  did  thereout  a  groat  of  silver  take. 
The  needy  pilgrim  did  for  gladness  shake. 
"  Here  take  this  silver,  it  may  ease  thy  care ; 
We  are  God's  stewards  all ;  nought  of  our  own  we  bear. 

"  But,  ah  1  unhappy  pilgrim,  learn  of  me. 
Scarce  any  give  a  rent-roll  to  their  Lord. 
Here  take  ray  under-cloak,  thou'st  bare  I  see ; 
'Tis  thine ;  the  saints  will  give  me  my  reward." 
He  left  the  pilgrim,  blessings  on  him  shower'd. — 
Virgin  and  Saints  1  all  who  in  glory  live. 
Or  give  the  mighty  will,  or  power  to  good  men  give; 
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BT    a.    BVGGINI    WUPFICKS. 


OBNXBAL  XKTIODUGTIOir. 

I  pQipose  not  '*  to  write  the  history  of 
Snglond  from  the  aooession  of  James  II. 
down  to  a  time  within  the  memory  of 
men  now  living.''  For  this  good  reason : 
In  the  first  place,  it  seems  yery  doubtful 
whether  Lord  Macaulay  will  write  said 
hiatory,  unless  indeed  he  lives  down  to 
a  time  beyond  the  conception  of  men 
now  living;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
I  take  it  that  a  much  more  important 
and»  happily,  not  so  extensive  work  is 
now  imperatively  needed. 

The  object  of  my  General  Introduc- 
tion is  briefly  to  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  object,  intent,  and  scope  of  my  de- 
sign.  And  here  let  me  dissipate  at  a 
blow  the  fears  of  any  reader  who  may 
•appose  that  I  am  about  to  follow  the 
example  of  a  person  who  has  lately 
made  some  noise  as  a  historian.  I  allude 
to  Henry  Thomas  Buckle.  If  600  8vo. 
pages  scarcely  suffice  as  the  General  In- 
troduction of  the  history  which  said 
Buckle  has  undertaken,  Heaven  forbid  he 
should  ever  attempt  a  Particular  Intro- 
daotion.  The  duration  of  human  life 
will  secure  ns  against  the  history  itself. 
I  shall  take  warning  by  Messrs.  Buckle 
and  Macaulay,  but  I  shall  do  more.  As 
my  General  Introduction  will  be  brief, 
I  shall,  in  order  to  make  my  remarks  ad- 
•equately  pointed,  avail  myself  freely  of 
capital  letters  in  preference  to  italics. 
This  said,  we  at  once  begin  the  General 
Introduction, 

I  purpose  to  supply  one  of  the  Great 
Deficiencies  of  the  Age.  In  due  time,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  I  shall  attempt  to 
supply  the  Greatest  Deficiency.  Which  is 
this: 

Every  Vocation  under  Heaven,  even 
those  of  the  Phrenological  Lecturer  and 
the  circumambulating  Spirit-Rapper  not 
•excepted,  has  its  preliminary  aids  and 
appliances,  in  the  shape  of  Infant 
Schools,  Academies,  Colleges,  Universi- 
ties, with  their  array  of  Teachers,  Pro- 
iessors,  Presidents;  all  armed  and  equip- 


ped with  Books,  both  small  and  great, 
and  Instruments;  and  ending,  more  or 
lees  improperly  enough,  in  Diplomas, 
Certificates  of  Proficiency,  and  Recom- 
mendations to  Public  Favour.  All  vo- 
cations, I  say,  have  these,  save  one  only : 
and  that  The  Most  Important  Yocatton 
Of  Them  All. 

Where  is  your  School  for  Politicians  t 
Sir,  there  are  places  called  Bar^Rooms, 
and  are  there  not  abundant  Cross-Roads 
Doggeries  ?  Nay  1  behold  the  whole  city 
of  Washington,  with  its  cellulated  De- 
partments, each  Cell  of  every  Depart' 
ment  containing  from  one  to  a  half  dosen 
Politicians  in  different  stages  of  Develop- 
ment, from  the  Clerk,  the  political  Grub 
or  Slug,  up  to  the  Heads  of  Departments 
and  the  Occupant  of  the  White  House, 
that  perfect  Finality  of  Political  Ento- 
mology. 

Chambermaids  have  their  Characters ; 
Niggers  have  their  Free  Papers  and  their 
Passes;  the  veriest  Organ-Grinder  and 
Shipwrecked  Suior  is  not  without  a 
Written  Testimony  of  the  Inordinate 
Abundance  of  his  Family  and  th«r  Cor- 
responding Destitution-HslI  of  which  are 
but  Diplomas,  oftenest  in  Crumpled 
Form,  like  to  the  Horn  of  a  Certain  Cow, 
and  soiled  withal — ^but  Diplomas  never- 
theless. And  yet,  neither  in  the  En- 
lightened, the  Civilised,  nor  the  Bar- 
baric World,  is  there  a  School,  or  Acad- 
emy, or  College,  or  University,  or 
Teacher,  or  Professor,  or  Text-Book,  or 
Instrument,  for  the  education  ot  Editon! 
There  are,  indeed,  Instruments — Goose- 
quills,  Steel-pens,  and  Pistols;  but  the 
editorial  Pupil  must  instruct  himself  in 
their  Use,  at  the  Peril  of  his  Life,  seeing 
that  the  first  Lesson  is  likely  to  be  his 
Last.  For,  "in  the  hands  of  Men  su- 
premely Small,  the  Pen  u  mightier, 
and  more  dangerous,  '*  than  the  Sword, 
or  the  Pistol.  Who  hath  not  fallen  at 
the  crack  of  his  Fatal  First  Article? 
Thus  these  editorial  Instruments,  by 
reason  of  the  Invariable  ignorance  of 
those  who  handle  them,  do  place  the 
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Embryo  Editor  in  double  danger.  With 
the  Pen,  he  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
Soicide,  with  the  Pistol,  he  bat  recom- 
mends himself  to  Murder. 

In  brief,  then,  the  Greatest  Want  of 
the 'Age  is  Schools  for  Infant  Editors, 
with  suitable  Primers,  and  following 
these,  the  regular  Succession  and  As- 
cending Scale  of  Academies,  Colleges, 
etc.,  with  their  Indispensable  Conclu- 
sions— namely.  Diplomas.  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  an  Editor  should  be  worse 
off  in  this  regard  than  an  Apothecary. 

Subsidiary  to  the  Awful,  Most  Impor- 
tant, and  Extensive  Vocation  of  Editor, 
is  that  of  the  Novelist,  now  rapidly  at- 
taining the  Prominency  of  an  Universal 
Calling.  For  I  am  altogether  confident 
that  the  Earliest  Effect  of  Mr.  Bonner's 
Ledger  will  be  thoroughly  to  literaturize 
Society,  thereby  completing  the  already 
abundantly-recognised  Necessity  of  car- 
rying on  one's  face  the  Unmistakable 
Marks  of  having  written  an  Original 
Novel,  as  a  Passport  to  Polite  Society. 
To  supply  a  present  deeply-felt  Want  and 
to  anticipate  the  thorough  social  Litera- 
turization  just  alluded  to,  I  have  written 
the  following  pages,  which  constitute  a 
complete  Novelist's  Manual  and  Hand- 
book. Though  an  elementary  Work,  I 
trust  it  will  be  found  not  without  value 
to  the  veteran  Novelist,  I  shall  be  dis- 
appointed if  William  Thackeray,  Ed- 
ward Bulwer,  and  Charles  Dickens  do 
not  avail  themselves  of  its  many  excel- 
lent hints  and  suggestions.  Close  of  the 
General  Introduction. 


BOOK  I. 
CHAP.  I. 

OF  DEDICATIONS. 

Perhaps  the  Human  Mind  in  its  wild- 
est aberrations  never  went  beyond  the 
Folly,  shall  we  not  say  the  Supreme  Fol- 
ly ?  of  dedicating  Novels.  A  single  well- 
directed  Glance  will  detect  this  Folly. 
As  thus :  The  average  of  the  human  In- 
tellect is  ekher  Very  Low,  or  Extremely 
Small,    Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt 


Now,  inasmuch  as  the  Art  of  Novelling 
has  always  been,  and  always  will  be,  the 
product  of  the  Human  Intellect,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  average  of  Novels  is,  and 
must  be,  either  Very  Low  or  Extremely 
Small.  But  the  time  is  now  at  hand 
when  no  Gentleman  or  Lady  will  be 
guilty  of  the  Disgrace  of  having  Never 
written  a  Novel,  in  other  words  Novels 
will  be  the  test  of  Gentility,  and  the  ri- 
valry of  Novelists  will  be  confined  to  ex- 
celling not  in  plot,  or  Style,  or  any  Trick 
of  that  sort,  but  in  PMenesa,  Hence 
how  Ineffably  Impolite  will  He  or  She 
be  who  shall  so  far  forget  him  or  herself 
as  to  dedicate  a  thing  which  of  necessi- 
ty must  be  Very  Low  or  Extremely 
Small  to  anybody.  Q.  E.  D.  Gkioph 
Psed. 
Rule.  No  Dedications. 

Example.  Several ;  none  of  which  G. 
B.  W.  cares  at  this  time  to  recall. 

Exception.  If  4,810  reliable  Critics, 
Wufficks  included,  unite  in  pronouncing 
your  Novel  an  Immortal  Work,  tben^ 
and  not  till  then,  dedicate  it  to — your- 
self. We  now  dry  up  on  the  subject  of 
Dedications. 


CHAP.  n. 


or  PRSrAGES. 


The  youthful,  and  particularly  the  very 
youthful,  the  Baby  Novelist  must  assure 
himself  that  there  is  no  need  whatever  of 
a  Preface.  Nature,  in  none  of  her  works, 
puts  a  face  before  a  &ce.  Masks  are 
human  and  wicked  inventions.  Again  : 
Prefaces  are  not  what  they  purport  to 
be;  they  are,  properly,  Conclusions,  and, 
as  such,  should  be  placed  at  the  end  and 
not  the  beginning  of  the  Book. 

To  avoid  having  a  Preface,  the  young 
Novelist  may  have  a  chapter  anterior  to 
the  first  chapter,  and  mark  it  thus: 
Chap. — ^1. 

Any  number  of— Chapters  may  follow, 
in  which  the  Author  may  speak  in  pro- 
pria persona.  Or  he  may  follow  Field- 
ing's plan,  and  divide  his  Novel  into 
Books,  each  Book  having  a  Prefifttory 
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Chapter,  aoiweriog  ai  a  tort  of  auto* 
room  in  which  the  Writer  can  belaboar 
the  Beader  with  all  manner  of  Frag- 
mentary, Fanny,  and  Philosophic  No- 
tione.  But  the  beet  plan  would  be  to 
throw  all  these  Prefatory  Chapters  to- 
gether, thus  securing  the  Body  of  the 
Story  an  artistic  and  connected  Form, 
with  a  corresponding  chance  of  a  Com- 
fortable and  Intelligent  Perusal. 

RuuB,  No  Preface. 

SxAMFLi.  JanaEyre. 

Of  Prefaces  ridicaloos  and  nnneees- 
sery,  see  Books  pamm.  For  Prefisoe 
Bon  Mad,  Consult  Buckle's  (Henry 
Thomas)  Ink  Hisk  Eng. 


CHAP.  m. 

OVBTriiB- 

Style  is  the  NoTclist's  Ear-mark.  As 
no  pig  can  of  himself,  and  a  priori^  de- 
termine the  manner  in  which  his  master 
will  cut  his  external  ear,  so  no  Noyelist 
can  decide  entirely  his  style.  lie  may, 
and  probably  will,  admire  this,  that,  or 
the  other  style;  and  he  may  ImilaU — 
sometimes  somewhat  successfully,  as  in 
the  case  of  Dickens'  man,  Qeorge  Au- 
gustus Sala ;  but  then  the  Original,  In- 
diyidual.  Peculiar,  Idiosyncratic,  Truck- 
Essence  (I  prefer  this  name)  will  peep 
out.  Carlyle  thought  he  would  imitate 
the  Qermans;  he  only  inrented  a  Gib- 
berish. '•  Cut  what  antics  you  will,'' 
says  Emerson,  (in  effect,)  "  be  as  incon- 
Mstent  as  possible,  in  the  end  your  char^ 
aoter  will  be  round  and  conformed  as 
the  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface 
disappear  in  the  great  Circle.'^  Be  ex- 
travagant, whimsical,  foolish;  imitate, 
strain,  stretch ;  eat  indigestible  food  and 
dream  bad  dreams,  after  the  manner  of 
Mrs.  Baddiffe;  try  opium,  with  Cole- 
ridge and  De  Quinoey ;  marry  a  negress 
and  commit  murder,  as  did  Ayfeoun's 
Spasmodist;  do  what  you  will,  yo«r 
style  will  be  your  own  and  Nobody  else's 
— that  is,  proTided  yon  yourself  are  Any- 
body. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  any 
^^xections  respecting  Style  are  soperflu- 


ons.  That  ia  true,  but  Novels  them- 
seWes  are  Superfluities.  Hence  I  can  in- 
duce myself  to  lay  down  a  few  general 
Bules  which  may  be  of  some  service  to 
the  Beginner. 
The  following  styles  should  be  studied. 

I.  ThbIntknsi.    Charlotte  Bronteu 
Advice:    If  a  genius  and  eonanmp- 

tive,  try  it. 

II.  Thx  Dry  Pitust.  William  Thaok- 
eray. 

Advice :  Adopters  of  this  style  ahoold 
remember  to  atone  for  the  absence  of 
Greek  and  Latin  derivatives  by  allosions 
and  quotations  sufficient  to  betray  Schol- 
arship. N.  B.  This  Style  is  often  very 
Dull,  and  is  noi  the  only,  vehicle  for 
satire. 

III.  Thx  Elioant  PiDANTic.  Ed- 
Ward  Bulwer. 

Advice :  Satisfy  yourself  that  yon  can 
never  forget  you  are  a  gentleman  and 
greatly  admired  by  the  ladies^then  at- 
tempt this  Style.  Think  often  of  the 
Greek  mythology.  The  pattern  of  this 
style  is  a  fancy  pattern — Dark  Antique 
Ground,  with  Springs  of  Poetry,  and 
Streaks  of  Muscle.  The  Cut  is  the  De- 
cidedly Genteel.  N.  B.  Put  in  a  good 
deal  of  Sentimental  Love,  and  apoetro- 
phise  the  Past  occasionally. 

lY.  Thx  Carigaturish  Fvmrr.  Chas. 
Dickens. 

Advice :  Sink  the  classics.  Let  all  the 
characters  be  Parrots — give  them  a  sen- 
tence to  repeat  every  time  they  are  in- 
troduced. As  a  key  note,  select  some 
Popular  Grievance— Provincial  Schools, 
Poor  Horses,  Suits  in  Chancery,  Specn- 
lative,  &o.  This  Style  is  easily  acquired, 
and  good  to  begin  on.  N.  B.  When  bil- 
ious, avoid  this  Style.    Be  funny. 

Y.  Thx  Slano  •  Dramatic.  Charles 
Beade. 

Advice :  Hang  about  a  Theatre,  write 
Plays,  associate  with  Actors  and  esped- 
ally  with  Actresses — then  try  this  Style. 
Look  mainly  to  Plot.  Procure  a  lot  of 
StarUing  Effects.  Snub  the  Ancients, 
and  Things  Generally.  Accustom  your- 
self to  regard  Jupiter  as  a  bull-terrier,  or 
Dutchman  labouring  under  pecuniary 
embarrassments  and  consequently  of 
doubtful  respeotabili^.     Leam  to  look 
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upon  the  Latin  language  as  upon  a  box 
of  cheap  cigars  of  various  qualities. 
Take  the  other  side  of  all  questions. 
Have  an  off-band  way  about  everything. 
Be  familiar  with  your  subject,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be,  whether  Elephants  or 
Australia.  Remember  to  make  each  sex 
a  profound  enigma  to  the  other,  and  have 
no  end  to  the  cunning  of  women.  Pre- 
fer low  life.    Be  colloquiaL    Write  talk. 

N.  B.  Akin  to  this  Style,  is,  the 
Quadru-Pedantio  Style  of  Guy  Living- 
stone. Abominate  neither  of  them  too 
much.  The  Former  is  Very  Qood  in  its 
Way. 

If  the  Youthful  Novelist  be  inclined 
to  Electtoism,  he  may  venture  at  combin- 
ing the  foregoing  Styles.  It  is  possible 
he  may  succeed  in  not  failing,  though 
the  chances  are  against  him. 

I  regret  to  say  that,  for  several  ade* 
quate  Reasons,  I  cannot  recommend  my 
own  Style,  of  which  my  Pupils  have  be- 
fore them  a  tolerable  fine  Specimen.  I 
think  it  is  Inimitable,  but  do  not  expect 
any  general  concurrence  in  the  Opinion. 
Something  might  be  said  here  about  the 
Style  of  American  Novelists,  a  number 
of  whom  are  not  unknown  to  trunk- 
liners,  book-binders,  and  the  wrappers-up 
of  butter  balls.  As  it  is  difficult  for  me 
to  give  Expression  to  a  sentiment  which 
will  not  be  attributed  to  myself,  and  as  I 
deore  neither  to  compliment  the  Dead 
nor  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Liv- 
ings I  shall  postpone  the  great  deal  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject  until  I  appear 
before  the  Public  in  the  Capacity  of 
Critic. 

RniiB.  Style  makes  itself. 

ExAMPUL  G.  B.  Wufficks,  Books,  and 
particularly  Novels. 

Eor  Bad  Styles,  see  Reynolds,  (G.  W. 
M.,)  and  Sterne,  (Laurence.) 

For  Good  Styles,  consult  Southey,  his 
"  Doctor,''  and  Goldsmith,  Vic.  of  Wak. 


CHAP.  IV. 

OF   AXFLIFICATIOK. 

Confirmed  in  the  Opinion  that  Prefaces 
are  unnecessary,  and  Umt  Style,  like  a 


Woman's  Temper,  is  an  involuntary  and 
uncontrollable  thing,  the  next  Step  in 
the  Progress  of  the  Young  Novelist  is 
the  Study,  dih'gent  and  advised,  of  the 
Art  of  Amplification,  or  Spreading,  or 
Drawing  Out.  Of  the  uses  of  Spreadin^i 
consult  Gold-beaters,  Plasterers,  mescal 
and  other,  and  Bed-Quilts;  of  Drawing 
Out,  see  Factories  of  Bar  Iron  and  Wire, 
and  also  Dentists.  Of  the  iOstbetic  and 
Deceptive  Values  of  Amplifii^tion,  see 
Hoops. 

The  need  of  Amplification  in  NoveUing 
may  be  deduced  from  hence : 

CONCKNTKATEn  EXTRACT  OR  PsiCMICAK 

or  Novel.  For  Sale  by  G,  B.  Wufficks. 
No.  IJ  Quid  St.  Lugsville.  Mr.  Wuf- 
ficks  is  the  Literary  Chemist  of  the  Lsr 
conic  Novelists,  Apothecaries  Society  of 
London. 

g  §  •!  after  some  diffictiUies,  marrie$ 
ftn       I    her. 

'Dilute   <id  libiium,   with    Notions, 
Conceits,  Wit,  Fancy,  Humour  if 
you  have  them ;  if  not,  with  Pure 
Words.    Administer  in  Book-Form 
p     at  Bed-Time.     To  be  followed  by 
^     full  dose  of  Matter-of-Fact  in  Mom- 

Amplification  may  be  aoOomplished  in 
Various  Ways. 

Having  obtained  a  modicum  of  the 
Drug  of  Novel  from  your  own  Brain  or 
Somebody  Else's,  generally  the  latter,  or 
a  little  of  Wufficks's  Pemmican,  you  m^y 
spread  it  with  the  Patent  Literary  Spat- 
ula, for  sale  by  G.  B.  W.  N,  B.— Bis- 
cuit-beaters do  not  answer  so  well. 

Would  you  Wire-draw  it,  advise  with 
Dumas  concerning  his  Three  Guardsmen 
and  their  Prolongations. 

Or  Crumble  in  largely  of  Unintareaft- 
ing  History,  after  the  manner  of  Thaok- 
eray.  It  is  astonishing  how  the  Original 
Mass  may  thus  be  enlarged. 

Or  thin  with  Senttment-gmel,  i  la 
Bulwer-Lytton,  and  Female  Novelista 
generally. 

But  the  Best  School,  by  far,  for  the 
Study  of  Amplification  is  the  Newspir 
pers.  To  those  whose  isolated  position 
or  impeoonious  oonditiDn  deprives  them 
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of  access  to  the  many  Talnable  Machines 
of  Amplification  published  in  the  United 
States,  the  submission  of  a  few  Speci- 
mens tamed  oat  by  them,  cannot  fail  to 
prove  instructire,  especially  to  such  as 
have  made  bat  little  progress  in  the  Art 
of  Novelling. 

Observe. 

Simple  Statbmznt.  William  Brown  is 
A  Democrat. 

This  Statement,  thoagh  simple,  is,  at 
the  same  time,  Fall — it  conveys  all  or 
yery  nearly  all  the  Public  care  or  need 
to  know  concerning  Brown.  Bat,  as  the 
Requirements,  real  or  sapposed,  of  the 
Newspapers  demand  a  certain  considera- 
ble Amount  of  Editorial,  the  Amplifying 
Machine  is  set  to  work,  and  the  Simple 
Statement  presently  appears  in  a  Form 
more  or  less  Complex  and  Involved  ac- 
cording  to  the  pecaliarities  of  the  Style 
of  the  Machinist 

Of  these  Styles  there  are  Three  pria- 
oipal,  and  numberless  minor  Forms. 

I.  The  Inflated,  or  Polysyllabio— Me- 
tropolitan. 

II.  The  Wire-drawn,  or  Tautological — 
Plain  English. 

III.  The  Loose,  or  Rural,  or  Neatral- 
Flabby. 

Specimen  of  Form  I. 

''Among  the  innumerable  gentlemen 
whose  devotion  to  the  national  interests 
and  whose  fidelity  to  the  Democratic  or- 
ganization have  conspired  to  illuminate 
the  age  and  to  amplify  the  area  of  public 
liberty,  none  are  more  conspicuous  than 
Mr.  Brown.  To  an  elevated  indepen- 
dence, an  enlightened  statesmanship,  and 
a  comprehensive  intellectual  capacity, 
Mr.  Brown  is  fortunate  in  adding  a  pro- 
tracted political  career  unblemished  by 
the  minutest  tarnish  of  venality,  as  it  is 
illustrious  with  the  blason  of  eminent 
achievement  Thoroughly  saturated  in 
the  orthodox  conceptions  of  his  prede- 
cessors, he  has  consistently  displayed  his 
integrity  to  principle  by  an  invariabili- 
ty of  tenacity  and  an  ardooasness  of 
legislation  which  already  herald  him  as 
an  unalloyed  member  of  the  dominant 
party  and  a  guaranteed  partisan  of  no 
faction  whatsoever.  Nay  more.  In  the 
allocation  of  positions  assignable  to  the 


expounders  of  original,  impregnable  doc- 
trine, as  to  the  immovable  opponents  of 
the  subterfuges  of  expediency,  it  were 
but  indifferent  justice  to  one  who  blends 
these  substantial  requirements  in  harmo- 
nious combination,  to  allot  to  him  the 
most  elevated  altitude.  And  such  we 
conceive  will  be  the  grateful  award  of 
party  obligation  to  Mr.  William  Brown." 

Specimen  of  Form  II. 

"  Of  all  the  good-for-nothing,  no-occount 
and  worthless  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  or  any  part  of  the  habitable  globe, 
there  is  none  more  worthless  and  trifling 
than  a  man  who  sticks  and  clings  and 
hangs  on  to  party  for  mere  party  sake. 
And  this  is  the  sort  of  a  man  which  Bill 
Brown  is.  A  democrat  of  the  worst 
sort,  and  a  locofoco  of  the  meanest  kind, 
he  has  always  been  and  always  will  be. 
We  would  particularly  call  the  attention 
of  oor  readers  to  this  fact,  and  we  re- 
peat again  and  again  for  the  forty  thou- 
sandth time  that  Bill  Brown  is  a  demo- 
crat, and  has  been  nothing  but  a  demo- 
crat and  an  office-holder  and  office-seeker 
all  the  very  many  days  of  his  long  life. 
If  Bill  Brown  is  anything  but  a  democrat, 
we  would  be  glad  to  know  it  We  would 
like  to  see  the  man  who  would  say  he 
was  anything  else,  and  if  we  could'nt 
see  him  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from 
him  by  letter,  or  eren  by  telegraph. 
And  if  it  is  anything  to  anybody's  crc^dit 
or  honour,  or  reputation  or  fame  to  be  a 
democrat,  and  especially  a  democrat  like 
Bill  Brown,  who  couldn't  be  anything 
but  a  democrat  even  if  he  wanted  to  be, 
because  he  hasn't  got  any  better  sense 
than  to  be  a  democrat,  and  never  will 
have  any  better  sense — then  we  say  that 
if  it  is  any  credit  to  anybody  to  be  a 
democrat  of  this  character,  we  are  mis- 
taken and  grievoasly  in  error  and  ai 
fiiult" 

Specimen  of  Form  III. 

"  On  Tuesday  evening  of  last  week, 
about  four  o'clock  P.  M.,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  shaking  by  the  hand  oor 
distinguished  townsman,  Mr.  William 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown  came  in  the  cars, 
and  though  covered  with  dust  and  fa- 
tigued with  travel,  was,  we  are  glad  to 
say,    looking  remarkably  well  and  in 
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good  health  and  spirits.  Mr.  Brown  did 
not  go  to  his  residence,  his  family  being 
out  of  town,  bnt  put  up  at  the  Grubb 
House,  and  selected  room  No.  3  of  that 
popular  hotel,  where,  during  the  evening, 
he  was  called  on  by  a  large  number  of 
his  political  and  personal  friends.  We 
learn  that  Mr.  Shanks,  the  accomplished 
landlord  of  the  Grubb  House,  and  a  dis. 
tant  relative  of  Mr.  William  Brown,  dis- 
played his  usual  unequalled  tact  and  en- 
ergy in  catering  to  the  comforts  of  his 
distinguished  kinsman  and  his  friends. 
This  was  the  more  honourable  in  Mr. 
Shanks  because  he  differs  in  politics  ioto 
eceio  with  Mr.  Brown.  We  also  learn 
that  at  about  11  P.  M.,  an  amateur  band, 
consisting  of  some  young  and  enthusias- 
tic admirers  of  the  honoured  guest  of  the 
Ghrubb  House,  among  whom  we  recog- 
nised a  well-known  flutist  and  a  no  less 
notable  clarionetter,  did  themselves  the 
honour  to  serenade  him.  In  reply  Mr. 
Brown  made  a  few  happy  remarks,  and 
ended  by  asking  his  yoang  friends  in  to 
take  some  refreshments,  which  they  did 
with  great  and  alacritous  animation. 
Thus  closed  one  of  the  most  delightful 
nights  with  which  the  community  of  our 
qaiet  village  has  been  blessed  for  a  long 
time.  We  had  almost  neglected  to  say 
that  Mr.  Brown  is  a  democrat  of  long 
and  distinguished  standing.  We  trust 
we  may  recur  more  at  length  to  this 
pleasing  theme  again  and  at  an  early  day 
in  our  issue  of  next  week.  Though 
taking  no  active  part  in  politics  our- 
selves, we  are  proud  to  do  honour  to  the 
name  and  fame  of  our  distinguished 
townsman  and  democrat,  Mr.  William 
Brown." 

Remarks. 

The  Infant  Norelist  can  scarcely  be  so 
Infantile  as  not  to  perceive  the  immense 
Advantages  of  these  Three  General 
Styles  or  Methods  or  Modes  of  Ampli- 
fication. It  is  for  Himself  to  decide 
which  of  the  Three  is  best  adapted  to  his 
genius — ^no,  not  his  genius,  for  he  has 
none — ^his  purposes.  It  remains  only 
that  I  should  indicate  the  Application  of 
Newspaper  Amplification  to  the  Art  of 
Polite  Noyelling. 

Recurring  agun  to  my  Inspissated  Juice 


or  Pemmican  of  Novel,  to  wit:  "John 
faUs  in  love  with  Jane  and,  after  some 
difficulties,  marries  Jier"  it  will  in  a  mo- 
ment  be  seen   that   the    proper    noun 
"  John"  can  be  Amplified  by  the  Entire 
History  of  John,  his  birth,  parentage, 
station  in  life,  personal  appearance,  age, 
habits,  mental  and  moral  traits,  etc.,  etc. 
So  likewise  of  the  phrase  "falls  in  love  -/' 
it  opens  the  whole  boundless  Theory  of 
the  Affections ;  but,  in  this  instance,  the 
Novelist  will  do  well  to  confine  himself 
to  the  Practice  rather  than  to  the  Theory 
of  the    Applications.      "Jane"    is,    of 
course,  the  Heroine,  in  brief  Pemmican 
Form,  however,  ready  to  be  diluted,  en- 
larged. Amplified,  in  short.  Spread  by 
the  Novelist's  art,  assisted  by  my  Patent 
Spatula,  heretofore  alluded  to.  The  very 
mention  of  the  name  Jane,  calls  up  that 
By  Far  the  Profoundest  and  Most  Inscre- 
table  of  all  Mysteries,  the  Character  of 
Woman   {vide    Charles    Reade  passim,) 
Not  to  dwell  further  upon  my  Pemmi- 
can,  (a  great  rariety  of  which  I  have 
now  in  store,  and  am  constantly  receiy- 
ing  per  canal  boat  Dishwater,  Puffly, 
master,)  I  will  close  by  saying  that  the 
words  "  some  difficulties,"  and  "  marries 
her,"  are  susceptible  of  Infinite  Expan- 
sion, and  with  this  remark  I  end  the 
Chapter    on    Amplification,    which   has 
been  Amplified  merely  with  the  view  of 
illustrating  the  ease  with  which  the  pro- 
cess of  Amplifying  may  be  effected. 

Upon  second  thought,  I  think  it  well 
to  add  the  following 

Adticx. 

Of  the  Three  General  Modes  of  News- 
paper Amplification,  the  first  is  adapted 
to  persons  who  talk  bigly  without  diffi- 
culty. Its  Effect  is  indeed  admirable. 
There  is  no  fact  or  conceit  so  trivial  and 
foolish  that  it  may  not  be  metamorphos- 
ed into  the  Highest  Wisdom,  or,  at  least, 
into  the  Tone  and  Semblance  of  the 
Highest  Wisdom,  by  the  Polysyllabic 
Method  of  Spreading.  But  to  those  who 
find  it  difficult  to  talk  bigly,  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  Method  will  be  attended  with 
the  labour  of  a  frequent  recurrence  to 
the  Dictionary,  a  thing  to  be  sedulously 
aToided  by  all  who  desire  to  novel  po- 
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litelj,  th&t  is  to  ray,  easily,  alike  to 
Reader  and  to  Writer. 

The  Tautological— Plain  English  Fonn 
of  Amplification,  is  perhaps  the  best  of 
all  Forms  for  the  mass  of  Novelists^ 
whether  young  or  old.  See  grinders  on 
the  KoTellette  everywhere. 

The  Roral -Flabby  Form  may  be  nsed 
with  advantage  by  Beginners  and  Idiots. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  eztensirely  prao- 
tised  in  Polite  Novelling,  bnt  it  is  certain 
that  the  publication  of  WuAcks's  Hand* 
book  will  work  an  entire  reformation 
in  this  yioe. 

RuLi.  Amplify :  mainly  with  Tautol- 
ogy  of  Word  or  Idea. 

SzAMPu.  Dumas,  Thackeray,  Dick- 
ens, Bulwer,  Everybody. 

EzcBPTiov.  Charles  Reade. 

EzciFTioN  TO  ExciPTioN.  **  Never  too 
Late  to  Mend.'' 


CHAP.  V. 


or  SIZl  IN  N0TBL8. 


I  had  hoped  that  the  day  of  Three 
Volume  Novels,  with  Sequels,  Snbsequels, 
and  Interminable  Prolongations,  was  well 
past  But  the  Inexcusable  Dimensions 
of  '<  What  will  He  Do  with  It  ?"  and 
"The  Yirgtnians,"  convince  me  to  the 
oontrary.  The  reasonable  Compression 
of  Novels  will  therefore  be  one  of  the 
Prominent  Reforms  which  I  shall  incul- 
cate in  this  Bfanual. 

The  argent  Necessity  of  Compres- 
sion will  be  seen  from  hence  :  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  must  Novel — the  Age 
requires  it;  but,  if  they  must  Novel, 
tiiey  must  by  all  means  Novel  IHitdy. 
Everything  must  be  sacrificed  to  Polite- 
ness. Now  it  is  obviously  Impolite  to 
Bore;  ergo  the  Necessity  of  Compree- 
■ion  and  the  moderate  indulgence  of  the 
arts  of  Amplification.  Leave  Long 
Novels  to  those  who  work  for  bread, 
and  Thick  Books  make  over  to  Scientific 
Men  and  Theologians.  Be  Decent,  be 
Genteel,  be  Polite  in  yonr  Noveliing. 
Bore  no  man  **  nor  woman  neither.''  I 
should  say  that  400  pp.  duodecimo  was 
the  Utmost  limit  to  which  a  Polite  Novel 


should  extend ;  beyond  that,  one  is  snre 
to  verge  upon  the  tFngenteel. 

Reus.  Novel  briefly,  i.  e..  Politely. 

ExAMPLi.  Peg  Woffington,  Christie 
Johnstone,  Picciola,  Undine,  The  Profes- 
sor, Cakes  and  Ale. 

ExciPTiONS.  Too  numerous  to  men- 
tion. 


CHAP.  VL 

OF  GBAEAOnCBS  IK  HOVXLLINO. 

Concerning  the  Characters  admissible 
in  Noveling,  I  must  again  remind  the 
Neophyte  Novelist  that  his  first  duty  is 
Politeness.  With  the  view  of  enforcing 
this  Important  Point,  I  submit  a  few  ob- 
servations. 

THiim  NcruBBK.  The  fewer  Characters 
the  Better,  provided  they  be  not  Too  Few. 
Thus  one  would  strain  his  Politeness 
did  he  have  but  a  Single  Character  or 
«  Half  or  Two-thirds  of  a  Charaoter. 
Let  the  Young  Novelist  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  in  Noveling  he  occupies  the 
Altitude  of  a  person  introdueii^g  People 
to  his  Friends  and  Acquaintances,  all  of 
whom,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  are  Eminent- 
ly Genteel.  As  he  would  Never  take  in 
a  body  a  Couple  of  Hundred  or  a  Thou- 
sand individuals  into  the  private  Pisriottr 
of  a  Friend,  so  let  him  Beware  of  bring- 
ing too  many  Characters  into  his  Novel. 
I  will  not  allude  to  the  difiioulty  of  Man* 
aging  a  great  number  of  Characters,  as 
no  one  will  be  Impolite  enough  to  him- 
self to  undertake  a  task  which  could 
cause  the  Slightest  Inconvenience. 

Thsir  Knm.  Touching  the  kind  of 
Characters,  this  may  be  said :  That  a  too 
Stringent  Politeness  must  not  be  ex«r> 
cised.  The  minority  of  Charaotera  should 
at  least  be  Reputable  people,  bnt  a  Ras- 
cal or  two,  a  Liw-Flung  Fellow,  a  Yixea 
of  a  Woman,  and  even  a  Brat  of  a  <%ild, 
if  not  too  prominently  brought  forward, 
are  permissible  in  the  Most  Decent  of 
Novels.  Do  not  betmy  much  familiarity 
with  the  plebeian  elasses.  Polite  Society, 
it  is  true,  are  curious  about  theee  ani- 
mals, but  it  is  not  advh<&ble  that  tiimr 
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ouriosity  shonid  be  gratified  throngli 
You,    Let  them  apply  to  Haok-writera. 

Thsib  Yaribtt.  As  this  point  has 
been  incidentally  treated  in  the  preced- 
ing Paragraph,  I  will  only  add  that  al- 
though "variety  is  the  spice  of  life/' 
and  that  a  Novel,  to  be  a  Novel,  must  be 
even  Spicier  than  real  life,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  in  Polite  Novelling,  that 
the  Variety  of  Characters  should  never 
exceed  the  Variety  of  Dishes  in  a  well- 
appointed  Dinner.  Indeed  the  Novelist 
may  gather  many  Useful  Hints  from  the 
Culinary  Art,  for  what  is  he  himself  but 
a  Literary  Cook?  (no  allusion  here  to 
a  distinguished  Adept  in  Novelling  in 
Virginia,)  practising  the  same,  not  in- 
deed as  a  Profession,  but  as  a  Fashion- 
able Pastime. 

Thxis  Agis.  In  what  may  with  great 
propriety  be  called  the  Characterology 
of  Novelling,  the  Student  must  not  neg- 
lect the  subject  of  Age.  After  much  re- 
flection I  have  been  enabled  to  save  the 
Beginner  much  trouble  by  means  of  the 
ensuing  comprehensive  Idea :  Decide 
the  Age  of  your  Characters  as  yon  do 
the  Age  of  a  Horse,  viz :  by  their  Teeth. 
Before  the  process  of  Teething  has  com- 
menced. Characters  are  rarely  admitted 
into  Polite  Society,  and  when  their  Teeth 
are  entirely  gone,  Characters  are  rarely 
interesting.  With  respect  to  False  Teeth, 
I  scarcely  know  what  to  say.  A  Heroine 
with  False  Teeth  is  out  of  the  question, 
80  also  a  Hero,  and  yet  False  Teeth 
abound  most  in  the  most  Polite  Society. 
With  one  remark,  I  leave  this  puzzling 
and  disagreeable  topic. 

Rbmask:  a  Character  with  False  Teeth 
and  a  good  Mors!  Character  is  scarcely 
admissible  in  Polite  Novelling ;  therefore 
lei  the  Moral  Character  of  your  Charac- 
ter conform  to  the  state  of  the  Character's 
Teeth. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Chapter  next  succeed- 
ing this  will  contain  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  the  subject  of  Heroes  and 


Heroines,  I  will  conclude  with  my  usual 
Conclusion. 

Bulb.  Not  too  many  nor  too  various 
Characters.  Let  them  be  mainly  Re- 
spectable.   Attend  to  their  Teeth. 

Examplb.  The  History  of  Little  Bo- 
Peep.    Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

ExcBPTioN.  The  most  notable  excep- 
tion which  I  can  now  recall  in  regard  to 
the  proper  Number  of  Characters  has  oc- 
curred in  this  country,  and  in  the  State 
of  Virginia,  but,  for  reasons  given  in  a 
preceding  Chapter,  I  am  forced  to  deny 
myself  the  pleasure  of  indicating  that 
Exception.  I  will  only  say  that  it  was 
Aggravated  and  Most  Wanton.  The 
French,  I  think,  are  apt  to  err  on  this 
point :  Dickens,  too,  is  almost  always  Im- 
polite in  this  respect.  As  to  the  Variety 
of  Characters,  I  can  point  to  several 
modem  Novels  which  would  not  very  far 
mislead  the  Beginner,  as,  for  example, 
'*The  Initials;"  but,  upon  the  whole, 
prefer  again  to  refer  to  the  Second  Book 
of  this  Work.  There  is  a  Latin  Novel 
and  a  German  Theological  Novel,  both  of 
which  are  entirely  unexceptionable  on 
this  point,  but  I  have  forgotten  their 
names,  and  rather  expect  they  are  ex- 
tinct As  to  the  Age  of  Characters,  I 
am  free  to  confess  that  very  few  Novelists 
have  erred,  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the 
Dental  Law  of  Ages  was  never  laid  down 
until  it  appeared  in  this  Hand-book.  It 
is  an  invaluable  Generalization  for  the 
Young  Novelist. 

AnvxRTisBif BNT.  Mr.  G.  Buggini  Wuf- 
ficks.  No.  li  Laid  St.,  Lugsville,  has  on 
hand  a  large  and  assorted  stock  of  Ready 
Made  Characters,  of  his  own  manufac- 
ture, to  which  he  begs  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  Polite  Novelists,  and  especially 
such  as  have  Weak  Inventive  Faculties. 
Price  $2  per  dozen.  Single  Character 
25  cts.  Second-hand  Characters  1  cent 
each.    For  cash, 

N.  B.  Mr.  Wnfficks  has  no  connec- 
tion with  the  Literary  Slop  Shops. 
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BT  8USAK  ARCHXR  TALLIT. 

Out  in  the  fiiir  green  wood, 
Where  tall  old  oaks  their  giant  branches  throw. 
And  silvery  elms  bend  gracefully  and  low 

To  kiss  the  crystal  flood; 

While  pattering  overhead 
Comes  slowly  down  the  blessed  summer  rain, 
Giving  the  shining  leaves  a  richer  stain 

Where'er  its  drops  are  shed ; 

I  bare  my  heated  brow, 
I  loose  my  tresses  to  the  cool,  damp  breeze; 
I  pause  where  soAly  sifted  through  the  trees 

Trickle  the  rain-drops  slow. 

My  languid  frame  revives, 
A  fresher  life  through  all  mj  being  thrills ; 
The  Heaven-born  shower   that  gently  thus  distils 

New  strength  into  me  gives. 

As  on  the  poet's  brain 
With  worldly  care  and  earthly  toil  overwrought, 
Cometh  at  times  a  Heaven-inspired  thought, 

Like  the  sweet  summer  rain. 

So  onward  still  I  pass, 
'Mid  the  high  greenwood  and  the  solemn  pines, 
Where  clear  and  pure  a  pendant  diamond  shines 

On  every  blade  of  grass. 

Brushing  a  crystal  shower 
From  the  low  boughs  that  droop  beside  the  way 
Pausing  to  pluck  a  moist  and  fragrant  spray 

From  the  wild  jasmine  bower; 

Breaking  the  pools  that  lie 
Half  hidden  in  the  beds  of  velvet  moss. 
Whence  blue-eyed  violets  their  head  uptoss 

As  slowly  I  pass  by. 

How  doth  the  wood  rejoice 
In  the  new  life  unto  its  lone  heart  given  ! 
Sending  its  sweet  thanksgiving  up  to  Heaven! 

In  birds'  and  streamlets'  voice. 

So,  would  my  spirit  fain 
Pour  forth  in  praise  the  thoughts  that  through  it  throng, 
And  utter  forth  its  low  and  humble  song 

To  bless  the  summer  rain  I 
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A  SkeUih  of  the  Romaniie  Lift  of  His  Majesty  Somdet  Phra  Paramendr  Maha  Mong- 
kut  Phra  Chom  Klau  Chan  Tu  Hua,  the  present  King  of  Siam. 

BT  A  TRAYBLLBB. 


It  was  suDset — sunset  within  the  trop- 
ics. A  day  of  cloudless  splendour  was 
succeeded  by  an  evening  of  dewy  fresh- 
ness ;  and  the  too  ardent  glances  of  cheery 
old  Sol  were  now  veiled  in  a  pile  of  fleecy 
clouds,  whose  golden  brightness  seemed 
almost  to  rival  the  dazzling  glory  of 
the  retiring  monarch,  as  the  curtain  of 
night  shut  him  from  view,  and  left  his 
domain  in  charge  of  night's  less  gorgeous, 
but  more  beauteous  queen  and  her  myri- 
ads of  starry  attendants.  The  rich  emer- 
ald of  the  luxuriant  verdure  was  still  glow- 
ing with  the  sky's  rosy  tint,  tall  palms 
lifted  their  stately  heads  ready  to  drink 
in  the  pearly  dew  as  it  should  be  distilled 
from  the  heavens,  whilst 

"  In  every  change  of  earth  and  sea, 
Breathed  the  deep  soul  of  Poesy. 
And  ordour  was  on  the  breeze. 
Sweet  iheAs  of  rose  and  lemon  trees." 

The  day  had  been  one  of  intense  heat, 
but  toward  evening  the  sea  breeze  swept 
softly  over  the  bosom  of  the  gently-flow- 
ing Meinam,  and  all  nature  seemed  re- 
vivified at  the  reappearance  of  "  the  Doc- 
tor,'' the  soubriquet  by  which  this  period- 
ical sea-breeze  is  universally  designated 
all  over  Southern  Asia.  The  lately  sleep- 
ing city  has  awaked  from  the  afternoon 
siesta,  multitudes  again  throng  the  busy 
marts,  eager  passers  to  and  fro  carelessly 
jog  each  other  in  the  Bazaars  as  if  their 
thoughts  were  elsewhere,  and  here  and 
there  little  companies  converse  together, 
as  if  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest  claimed  their  attention ;  while 
the  river,  almost  deserted  during  the  sul- 
try hours  that  preceded  the  sunset,  is 
now  all  alive  with  the  gay  cavalcades  who 
for  business  or  pleasure,  in  gilded  state 
canoe  or  unpretending  Sampan,  float  rap- 
idly along  its  smooth  waters,  in  which  are 
reflected  thf  graceful  fringes  of  the  pala- 
ces and  temples  that  adorn  its  banks. 
Silently  and  sluggishly  winds  the  beauti- 
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ful  river  in  its  onward  course  toward  the 
sea,  but  a  general  stir  is  visible  among 
the  vessels  anchored  amid  its  glassy  ed- 
dies, pennons  float  from  every  mast, 
and  the  flaunting,  parti-coloured  junks 
seem  even  more  than  usually  redolent  of 
red  paint,  and  gay  with  rain-bow-tinted 
flags  and  streamers.  Gongs  and  kettle- 
drums from  the  towers  call  the  busy  pop- 
ulace to  evening  prayers ;  and  dolorously 
beat  the  Chinese  tomtoms,  as  from  the 
crowded  decks  of  the  junks,  the  long- 
haired celestials  cast  their  burning  in- 
cense into  the  smooth  waters,  and  light 
the  fragrant  ''jos-sticks^upon  their  gild- 
ed altars. 

Small  lamps  send  forth  their  twinkling 
light  from  the  floating-houses  moored  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  here  and 
there  are  heard  the  harsh  tones  of  the 
Chinese  fiddle  discoursing  discord,  not 
music,  across  the  waters  of  the  noble 
river,  rolling  majestically  on  its  way,  all 
unmindful  alike  of  the  cry  of  misery  from 
the  loathsome  cell  of  the  prisoner's  damp 
dungeon,  and  the  acclamations  of  joy  with 
which  a  mighty  nation  are  welcoming  the 
advent  of  an  infant  Prince, 

Far  up  within  the  massive  walls  of  a 
city,  whose  population  numbers  more 
than  half  a  million  of  souls,  the  busy 
multitude  are  still  more  noisy  in  their 
demonstrations  of  joy,  whilst  their  shouts 
and  acclamations  seem  to  rend  the  very 
heavens.  Bells  are  ringing  sonorously, 
gongs  sounding,  and  fire-rockets  whirling 
and  whizzing  through  the  air,  hissing  and 
smoking  in  the  waters  of  the  noble  river, 
or  soaring  aloft  far  above  the  gilded  tur- 
rets of  the  hundred  gorgeous  paJaces  that 
adorn  'the  city  of  Bangkok,  the  proud 
metropolis  of  *'  the  sacred  and  great  king- 
dom of  Siam."  Criers  proclaim  from  the 
loftiest  pinnacles  of  the  castles  and  watch- 
towers,  that  "  a  Son  of  Heaven  has  de- 
scended to  earth ;  and  the  beauteous 
queen  of  love  and  beauty,  the  mistress  of 
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the  Tojol  borem,  and  the  favorite  consort 
of  her  reg&I  spouse,  has  presented  to  her 
liege  lord,  His  Oolden-footed  Majesty  of 
Siam,  the  long-coveted  blessing  cf  a  son, 
an  heir  to  his  rich  and  populous  domain  !'' 
Other  ladies  of  the  rojal  harem  had  long 
before  been  thus  fortunate,  and  the  proud 
old  monarch  already  numbered  in  his 
large  family,  not  only  five  hundred  beau- 
teous vrives,  but  a  score  or  two  of  prince- 
ly sons  and  daughters ;  but  she  who  claim- 
ed the  proud  preeminence  of  queen  con- 
sort, the  most  illustrious  and  best-beloved 
of  all,  had  hitherto  been  childless  ;  and 
there  was  therefore  no  legal  successor  to 
the  throne,  or  rather  none  bad  as  yet  been 
appointed.  For,  according  to  Siamese  law, 
the  children  of  the  queen  or  principal 
wife  are  the  legal  heirs,  and  it  is  only 
when  she  is  childless,  that  a  successor 
is  selected  at  the  king's  own  option, 
from  among  the  offspring  of  bis  other 
wives.  This  selection  had  hitherto  been 
deferred  in  the  hope  that  the  queen  might 
yet  become  the  fortunate  mother  of  a  son ; 
and  now  these  long  deferred  hopes  have 
been  realized,  and  the  lady  Mu-hd'hrd- 
sdt'Ting  has  given  birth  to  a  son,  named 
from  that  hour,  Chdu-Fda  or  *'  Prince  of 
the  Upper  Regions." 

Was  it  strange,  that  at  this  propitious 
event— one  so  long  and  so  earnestly  de- 
sired both  by  prince  and  people,  and  one 
that  seemed,  by  fixing  the  succession  ac- 
cording to  the  legal  standard,  to  promise 
security' against  the  terrible  scourge  of 
civil  war,  in  case  of  his  majesty's  death 
— was  it  strange  that  this  event  should 
be  the  occasion  of  such  general  demon- 
strations of  rejoicing ;  or  that  f6tes  and 
processions,  songs  and  illuminations 
should  be  the  order  of  the  day,  on  this 
grand  jubilee  of  the  nation?  Was  it  not 
lawful  and  reasonable  that  the  wide  gulf 
that  separates  sovereign  and  subject, 
should  on  this  propitious  day  be  forgot- 
ten,— that  the  king  should  stoop  from  his 
lofty  dignity  to  receive  the  congratula- 
tions of  his  people,  and  the  subject  forget 
for  the  hour  his  griefs  and  his  wrongs, 
and  the  oppressive  yoke  that  ground  him 
to  the  dust  or  robbed  him  of  his  hardly- 
earned  goods — to  rejoice  in  an  event  that 
promised    -:e  well-being  of  his  country  ? 


Even  to  the  prisoner's  loathsome  dungeon 
had  the  good  news  descended,  a  general 
amnesty  had  gone  forth,  largesses  had 
been  given,  the  prisoner  was  released  and 
the  criminal  pardoned. 

But  amid  these  general  rejoicings,  there 
sat  alone  in  a  gloomy  apartment  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Palace  Royal,  a  yoang 
man,  who  evidently  took  no  part  in  the 
nation's  joy.  His  rich  dress  and  the  in- 
signia of  rank  that  adorned  his  person, 
proclaimed  him  of  royal  lineage ;  but  the 
dark  frown  that  lowered  upon  his  brow, 
and  the  occasional  gestures  of  impatience 
as  ever  and  anon  he  rose  and  paced  the 
narrow  apartment  in  evident  irritation, 
showed  quite  as  plainly  that  his  prinoelj 
rank  had  not  exempted  him  from  the  suf- 
fering which  is  alike  the  birth-right  of 
prince  and  peasant.  He  had  scarcely  jet 
numbered  eighteen  years,  but  his  figure 
was  well-developed  and  handsomely 
rounded,  and  his  face  would  have  been 
strikingly  handsome,  but  for  the  dark 
passions  that  bad  already  stamped  tbdr 
impress  on  his  fresh  young  manhood- 
The  appointments  of  the  narrow  closet 
he  occupied,  illy  accorded  with  his  evi- 
dent rank,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
he  listened  to  every  slight  sound  that  fell 
upon  his  ear,  showed  that  he  expected  or 
feared  intrusion. 

He  was  in  truth  the  eldest  son  of  the 
reigning  sovereign,  and  though  never  ac- 
tually nominated  as  heir  apparent  to  hb 
father's  domain,  yet  so  long  as  the  queen 
consort  continued  childless,  there  was  lit- 
tle doubt  on  the  minds  of  any,  that  he 
would  ultimately  succeed  his  father ;  and 
from  early  boyhood  he  had  been  accos- 
tomed  to  regard  himself  and  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  whole  court,  as  the  real  heir. 
But  now  all  his  hopes  were  suddenly 
dashed,  and  he  as  the  child  of  an  inferior 
wife,  was  unhesitatingly  set  aside  in  favour 
of  the  issue  of  the  queen.  To  make  the 
matter  still  worse,  he  had  been  obliged  I 
to  unite  in  the  general  rejoicings,  and  aa 
a  dutiful  son  to  congratulate  his  kingly 
father  on  the  new  cup  of  bliss  which  the 
elated  monarch  was  already  quaffing  witk 
such  delicious  joy.  But  as  lie  writhed 
under  the  bitter  thought,  he  cursed  hir 
own  unlucky  destiny,  and  the  mother  tiiat 
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had  given  him  hirth :  and  longed  to  hlot 
oat  the  existence  of  the  innocent  bahe 
whoae  rising  star  had  thus  obscured  the 
brightness  of  his  own  ;  and  fearing  lest 
the  king  should  observe  the  frovm  of  dis- 
content that  he  strove  in  vain  to  banish 
from  his  brow,  he  sought  the  obscure 
apartment  we  have  noticed,  that  there  se- 
cluded from  every  eye,  he  might  vent  his 
indignation  alone,  and  bewail  the  unhap- 
py destiny  that  had  suddenly  cast  him 
from  the  proud  pinnacle  of  his  hopes  as 
'*  heir  presumptive  to  the  golden  throne," 
to  the  obscure  condition  of  an  inferior,  if 
not  a  younger  son.  And  there  in  that 
obscure  apartment,  in  the  breedings  of 
that  wrathful  and  discontented  spirit,  was 
laid  the  foundation  of  events  that  were 
destined  to  shake  that  kingdom  to  its  cen- 
tre, fill  the  throne  with  a  usurper,  and 
alter  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  centu- 
ry, the  whole  destinies  of  the  nation. 

But  we  turn  from  this  gloomy  apart- 
ment and  clouded  brow  and  chafing  spi- 
rit, to  glance  for  a  moment  at  a  more 
pleasing  picture,  where  amid  softest  mu- 
sic and  fragrant  perfumes,  surrounded 
by  careful  attendance  and  a]l  the  appli- 
ances of  oriental  luxury,  lay  in  the  dream- 
less slumbers  of  unconscious  infancy,  the 
innocent  cause  of  all  these  varied  emo- 
tions. 

A  gorgeously  furnished  apartment  of 
the  royal  harem,  was  that  princely  nur- 
sery, with  ceilings  of  costly  mosaic,  from 
which  hung  lamps  of  richly  chased  sil- 
ver, the  light  from  them  being  soffcened 
by  falling  through  shades  of  oiled  silk, 
that  the  delicate  sight  of  the  infant  might 
not  be  injured  by  too  much  glare ;  and 
the  lamps  were  fed  with  cocoannt  oil  per- 
fumed with  attar  of  roses,  that  filled  the 
spacious  apartment  with  their  rare  per- 
fume. The  floor  was  covered  with  downy 
Persian  carpets  that  hushed  every  foot- 
fall, divans  and  cushions  of  velvet  em- 
broidered in  gold  and  precious  stones  fill- 
ed every  niche,  and  pictures  and  mirrors 
rare  and  costly  hung  on  every  side ;  while 
scattered  here  and  there  over  the  room 
were  vases  of  choice  flowers  that  served 
not  only  to  gratify  the  eye,  but  loaded  the 
air  with  their  delicate  fragrance;  and  the 
8oft  notes  of  the  Laos  Organ,  coming  in 


from  an  open  door  that  led  to  an  adjoin- 
ing apartment^  were  just  sufficiently  au- 
dible to  induce  a  dreamy  repose.  And 
here,  in  this  earthly  Paradise,  beneath  a 
canopy  of  massive  gold,  from  which  hung 
curtains  of  richly-embroidered  muslin, 
slumbered  on  downy  cushions  of  satin, 
the  young  heir,  whose  birth  had  been  her- 
alded by  demonstrations  of  such  unusual 
joy.  The  queenly  mother  reposed  in  an 
adyoining  apartment ;  but  a  score  or  two 
of  well-practised  physicians  and  nurses 
hovered  around  the  infant's  couch,  ready 
to  minister  to  his  necessities,  and  watch- 
ing his  very  breathing,  lest  disease  in 
some  unwonted  garb  should  place  its  en- 
venomed finger  on  the  tiny  form,  or  death 
claim  the  choice  treasure  for  his  own. 
But  it  was  not  so  decreed — the  fair  blos- 
som flourished  day  by  day,  expanding  its 
beauteous  petals  to  the  bright  sunshine 
and  fragrant  dew  that  nourished  its  love- 
liness, till  it  unfolded  at  length,  into  a 
healthy,  vigorous,  and  symmetrical  flower. 

Ten  years  passed  on,  and  that  same  fair 
young  mother  gave  birth  to  another 
princely  son  ;  and  again  palace  and  city 
rang  with  rejoicings;  for  not  only  did 
this  auspicious  event  serve  to  make  the 
succession  more  secure  by  providing  ano- 
ther heir  of  purely  royal  blood,  but  the 
head  physician  had  discovered  a  peculiar- 
ity in  the  form  and  colour  of  the  new-born 
infant's  tongue,  a  peculiarity  that  had 
belonged  to  one  of  Siam's  most  illustrious 
kings  in  by-gone  days,  and  which  the  as- 
trologers were  quite  sure  augured  for  the 
royal  infant  a  career  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary 6clat.  Most  gladly  too  was  the  lit- 
tle stranger  welcomed  by  his  friendly  bro- 
ther, then  a  noble  boy  of  ten,  an  affection 
which  from  that  hour  grew  and  strength- 
ened with  every  successive  year,  and  was 
in  due  time  warmly  reciprocated  by  Chau 
Fda  Noi  (Prince  of  Heaven  the  younger) 
as  the  little  prince  was  named,  the  Noi 
(younger]  being  added  to  distinguish  him 
from  his  brother,  Chau  Fda  Yai  (Prince 
of  Heaven  the  Elder.) 

Now  again  were  the  dark  passions  of 
Prince  Chau  Phrd-Md-Chd-Ri  (the  king's 
eldest  son  and  half  brother  of  the  little 
princes)  roused  to  a  fearful  degree,  for 
now  still  another  obstacle  stood  in  his 
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waj  to  the  throne,  and  shonld  he  even 
succeed  in  removing  one,  it  would  serve 
but  to  induce  a  more  jealous  watch-care 
over  the  surviYor.  "And  this  black- 
tongue  1"  exclaimed  he  in  his  wrath, 
''  what  does  this  prognosticate,  that  the 
stupid  multitude  should  bow  down  to  it, 
as  before  a  god  ?  They  would  even  now, 
I  doubt  not,  place  this  infant  in  swad- 
dling bands,  upon  the  throne  and  greet 
him  as  their  monarch,  rather  than  me, 
who  but  for  these  intruding  brats,  would 
have  been  the  undisputed  heir !  I  am 
my  father's  first-born,  the  son  of  his  young 
manhood,  and  he  loves  me  as  such,  better 
than  my  brethren.  Had  this  doll-faced 
woman  died  long  ago,  or  had  she  never 
been  bom,  my  mother  might  perchance 
have  filled  her  place,  and  then  I  should 
have  stood  where  these  accursed  nurse- 
lings now  stand— destruction  to  them  V 
Thus  chafing  and  lashing  his  grieved 
spirit  into  a  perfect  frensy,  he  cursed 
i^ike  the  innocent  mother  and  her  unof- 
fending children,  and  swore  perpetual 
vengeance  on  their  devoted  heads. 

We  pass  now  over  another  hiatus  of 
ten  years,  and  stand  again  in  that  royal 
palace ;  but  it  is  the  chamber  of  death 
we  now  enter,  and  witness  not  the  soft 
slumbers  of  unconscious  infancy,  but  the 
passing  away  of  an  aged  monarch  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties,  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  an  earthly  throne,  to  the  re- 
alities of  an  untried  country.  But  kings 
may  not  die  as  other  men — even  in  this 
last  scene  of  the  drama,  they  must  be 
surrounded  by  all  the  state  and  ceremo- 
nial of  royalty — pilla  must  be  disguised 
in  comfits,  and  nauseous  doses  drained 
from  golden  cups  ;  and  though  the  phys- 
ical system  be  racked  with  agony,  kingly 
decorum  must  be  observed,  and  even  the 
last  expiring  moments  given  to  state 
cares  and  arrangements  for  the  succes- 
sion. 

Here  under  the  gilded  canopy  of  state, 
lay  the  feeble  sufferer,  wasted  and  worn 
by  painful  disease,  but  in  full  possession 
of  bis  montal  faculties.  He  had  known 
for  years  of  the  bitter  hatred  borne  by 
his  eldest  son  for  the  two  youthful 
princes;  murmured  threats  of  the  for- 
mer against  the  queen  and  her  children 


had  several  times  been  reported  to  him ; 
and  often  and  tenderly  had  the  anxioaa 
father  remonstrated  with  his  rebellioas 
son,  though  to  no  purpose ;  and  the  last 
days  of  the  expiring  monarch  had  been 
embittered  by  distressing  fears  for  the 
consequences  t^t  might  arise  from  this 
bitter  hatred.  As  the  closing  scene  drew 
nigh,  all  the  children  of  the  monareh 
were  summoned  to  his  couch,  where  vrere 
already  assembled  the  cabinet,  coun- 
cil and  officers  of  state,  and  concealed 
from  view  by  a  costly  screen,  were  the 
weeping  wives  and  their  attendants.  The 
fast-glazing  eye  wandered  wistfully  from 
face  to  face  among  those  that  snrroanded 
the  couch  of  the  invalid,  and  at  length 
he  inquired  why  Ch&u-Phr&-M4-Cha-Ri 
was  not  with  the  rest.  No  one  had  before 
noted  his  absence,  but  now  a  messenger 
was  dispatched  to  summon  him,  and  a 
few  moments  after,  the  Prince  entered 
and  saluted  his  father.  The  dying  mon- 
arch now  beckoned  the  two  sons  of  the 
(}ueen,  and  uniting  their  hands  plaoed 
them  in  that  of  their  half-brother,  and 
bade  them,  in  feeble  tones,  to  love  each 
other,  and  dwell  peaceably  and  content- 
edly in  their  several  positions.  He  ask- 
ed of  them  all  a  solemn  promise  to  this 
effect,  which  was  readily  accorded  by  the 
two  young  brothers,  but  adroitly  evaded 
on  the  part  of  Chiu-Phr&-M&-Cha-Ri,  who 
replied  that  in  the  subordinate  position 
Fate  had  assigned  him,  it  would  be  bis 
place  to  receive  favours,  not  to  bestow 
them,  even  on  his  younger  brother ;  and 
smiling  bitterly,  he  soon  after  left  the 
room,  to  complete  the  arrangements  he 
was  making  with  his  followers,  to  have 
himself  proclaimed  king,  as  soon  as  lus 
father  should  ceased  to  breathe.  Thia 
was  done  with  indecent  haste  actually 
before  the  body  was  cold,  and  while  the 
youthful  heir  and  his  child-brother  were 
still  weeping  in  each  other's  arms,  over 
the  couch  of  death,  too  much  overwhdm- 
ed  with  present  grief,  to  have  given  % 
thought  to  the  future. 

Prince  GhinPhra-Mi-Ch4-Ri  was  now 
about  thirty-eight  years  of  age,  the  legal 
heir  about  twenty,  and  his  little  brother 
Ecarcely  ten.  Ch&u-F&a-Yai,  the  right- 
ful sovereign,  was  of  a  mild,  peaoe-loving 
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disposition,  unostentatious,  and  studious 
in  his  habits,  so  that  he  had  lived  much 
in  retirement,  and  really  was  very  little 
elated  when  he  supposed  himself  about 
to  enter  upon  his  rightful  heritage.  He 
was  not  generally  known  to  the  people, 
or  even  the  nobility,  having  manifested 
little  disposition  to  mingle  in  court  fes- 
tivities, and  being  more  devoted  to  books 
than  to  athletic  sports,  or  public  recrea- 
tioDS  of  any  sort. 

Cb&u-Phr&-M^-Cb&-Ri,  on  the  contra- 
ry, had  thrown  himself  constantly  among 
the  people,  and  had  taken  great  pains  to 
win  the  favour  of  the  nobles  and  state 
officers.  He  was,  in  all  respects,  what 
he  aimed  at  being,  a  man  of  the  nation, 
and  the  people,  dazzled  by  the  specious 
promises  he  made  of  future  rewards  and 
preferments,  readily  espoused  his  cause, 
and  swore  eternal  fealty  to  his  interests. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  not 
difficult  for  him  to  cause  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king,  and  levying  a  large 
army  from  among  his  most  attached  ad- 
herents, he  boldly  defied  all  opposition. 
The  Prince  Chau-F^-Yai  fled  in  dismay, 
but  found  a  temporary  asylum  among  a 
few  old  nobles  who  still  maintained 
their  loyalty — the  young  nobility  having 
almost  to  a  man,  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  the  usurper.  The  ports  were 
now  all  closed  and  strictly  guarded,  so 
that  escape  from  the  kingdom  was  im- 
possible, and  a  large  reward  being  oflfer- 
ed  for  the  head  of  the  unhappy  Prince, 
he  was  hunted  down  like  a  wild  beast 
by  many  of  the  very  courtiers  who,  dur- 
ing the  last  hours  of  the  old  king,  had 
sworn  undying  allegiance  to  his  son. 
As  a  last  resource,  the  young  Prince  fled 
to  a  Wat,  (Budhist  Temple,)  shaved  his 
head,  put  on  the  sacred  yellow  robe, 
and  became  a  priest, — and  by  virtue  of 
Royal  rank.  High  Priest  of  the  Em- 
pire. By  this  step  a  double  advantage 
was  gained — ^first,  his  life  was  sacred  and 
inviolate,  for  no  man,  not  even  the  sov- 
ereign himself,  dare  lay  hands  upon  the 
sacred  person  of  a  priest,  and  secondly, 
as  a  priest  he  secured  the  homage  that 
had  been  refused  him  as  tk  sovereign,  even 
the  reigning  monarch  being  compelled 
by  the  Budhist  Law,  to  bow  and  do  rev- 


erence to  a  priest  whenever  he  passes 
near  him.  Ghan-F4a-Tai  exulted  in  this, 
and  in  after  years,  often  threw  himself 
in  his  brother's  way,  particularly  on  fes- 
tivals and  high  days  when  large  numbers 
of  the  people  were  present,  that  the 
king  might  be  compelled  to  pay  a  hom- 
age which  the  haughty  Priest  would  not 
deign  even  to  notice,  or  if  at  all,  only 
with  contempt.  Especially  was  this  ob- 
servable at  the  annual  festivals,  when  ac- 
cording to  long  established  custom,  the 
Sovereign  visited  every  Temple,  and  pre- 
sented a  priestly  robe  to  each  member 
of  the  sacred  fraternity.  He  durst  on 
no  occasion  omit  the  gift  of  his  priestly 
brother,  and  yet  he  well  knew  from  past 
experience,  how  it  would  be  received; 
for  the  Priest,  when  the  gift  was  laid  at 
his  feet,  would  haughtily  spurn  it,  and 
with  scorn  and  loathing  written  in  every 
line  of  his  pale,  intelleotual  countenance, 
would  walk  disdainfully  off,  ere  the 
trembling  king  had  risen  to  his  feet. 

One  can  readily  imagine  the  bitter  mor- 
tification of  this  haughty  despot,  at  be- 
ing thus  rudely  spurned  in  the  presence 
of  his  own  cringing  subjects ;  and  how 
he,  whose  will  was  law,  and  whose  sim- 
ple word  or  beck  was  life  or  death  to  the 
loftiest  noble  in  his  realm,  how  sorely  he 
would  writhe  under  these  repeated  in- 
sults from  his  priestly  brother  \  and  how 
from  year  to  year,  the  jealous  hatred  that 
began,  as  we  have  seen,  at  his  infant  ri- 
val's birtlv  would  be  intensified  and 
deepened  and  widened  into  the  bitterest 
rage  and  thirst  for  revenge.  And  yet 
there  was  no  alternative  but  to  bear  it 
with  such  grace  as  he  might ;  and  writhe 
under  it  as  he  would,  so  long  as  the  sa- 
cred yellow  robe  enveloped  the  person  of 
his  hated  brother,  that  brother's  life  was 
invulnerable,  and  not  a  man  in  the  king- 
dom could  be  bribed  or  bullied  into  any 
attempt  against  it.  This  the  Priest  well 
knew,  and  while  acknowledging,  as  he 
oflen  did  to  his  foreign  friends,  that 
Budhism  was  all  a  fable,  and  its  gods 
mere  myths,  a  hollow  system  fit  only 
to  amuse  weak-minded  women  and  cred- 
ulous children,  he  yet  availed  himself  of 
its  prejudices,  as  a  protective  against  the 
malice  of  his  half-brother,  and  found  ia 
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the  oalm  qniet  of  the  cloister,  the  leisure 
for  study  and  reflection  that^  bj  him, 
were  a  thousand  times  more  prized  than 
would  hare  been  the  crown  and  sceptre 
of  earth's  mightiest  domain.  Ilis  private 
income  was  large  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  crown,  and  his  revenues  as 
High  Priest  of  the  Empire  immense,  so 
that  in  this  respect  there  was  nothing 
left  for  him  to  desire.  The  chief  draw- 
back to  his  complete  felicity,  was  the  ne- 
cessary renunciation  of  his  beautiful 
young  wife  and  infant  son,  with  the  for- 
mer of  whom,  as  a  priest,  he  could  hold 
no  communication  whateyer;  and  even 
the  latter  he  could  see  only  in  public,  at 
stated  intervals. 

The  younger  Prince,  Ghan-F&a-Noi» 
was,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
scarcely  ten  years  old,  and,  as  such  a 
mere  child,  was  considered  too  insigni- 
ficant a  personage  to  make  it  necessary 
to  put  him  out  of  the  way.  He  was  con- 
sequently allowed  to  go  at  large,  to  con- 
tinue in  the  palace  provided  for  him  by 
his  father ;  and  as  he  grew  to  manhood, 
to  maintain  in  all  respects  an  establish- 
ment suited  to  his  rank  as  a  Prince  of 
the  blood  and  a  younger  brother  of  the 
reigning  king.  As  a  matter  of  state 
policy  he  was  always  received  at  court  as 
a  special  favourite  by  the  monarch,  and 
in  order  to  disarm  the  just  indignation 
he  would  naturally  feel  toward  the 
usurper,  he  was  loaded  with  royal  titles, 
and  everywhere  recognized  as  "  the  man 
whom  the  king  delighted  to  honour." 

As  the  character  of  the  young  Prince 
developed,  the  bright  promise  of  his 
early  years  was  more  than  fulfilled  in 
the  intellectual  superiority  and  manly 
virtues  of  his  maturity  ;  and  the  bril- 
liant career  upon  which  he  seemed  at 
once  to  enter  justified,  for  once,  the 
prognostications  of  the  astrologers  and 
soothsayers. 

Years  passed  on,  and  the  excitement 
attending  the  rebellion  had  died  out,  the 
glitter  and  dazzle  by  which  the  brilliant 
usurper  had  blinded  the  eyes  of  his  peo- 
ple, began  to  subside,  and  they  could 
not  help  recognizing  the  vast  superiority 
of  their  noble  and  manly  young  Prince, 
^now  since  his  brother's  consecration  to 


the  priesthood,  the  legal  heir,)  to  the 
selfish,  jealous  intriguer  to  whom  in  an 
hour  of  excited  folly,  they  had  sworn  al- 
legiance. The  eyes  of  the  usurper  were 
now  opened  to  the  fatal  error  he  had 
committed  in  sparing  the  life  of  this 
popular  favourite ;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
retract  without  exciting  the  people  io 
open  rebellion,  and  the  only  alternative 
seemed  to  be  to  ingratiate  himself  in  the 
afiections  of  his  young  brother,  speak  of 
him  as  the  next  heir,  and  thus  supersede 
the  desire  of  any  immediate  attempt  to 
regain  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

He  was,  however,  kept  under  tiie  con- 
stant surveillance  of  the  king's  officers, 
his  conduct  closely  watched,  and  his 
most  trivial  actions  daily  reported  to  the 
jealous  usurper,  who  like  most  unjust 
claimants  for  the  rights  of  others,  sat 
uneasily  on  his  throne,  and  despite  the 
apparent  tranquillity  of  the  gilded  hea- 
vens, ever  imagined  some  dark  cloud 
about  to  burst  in  fury  upon  his  head, 
or  Jove's  imperial  thunderbolts  marshal- 
led ready  to  hurl  him  from  his  throne. 
But  the  young  Prince,  though  defaeto  a 
state  prisoner,  was  constantiy  assured  by 
the  wily  monarch,  that  it  was  only  fear 
for  his  safety  as  heir  apparent,  that  in- 
duced his  affectionate  (?)  brother  to  keep 
him  thus  surrounded  by  the  minions  of 
the  crown.  The  same  fraternal  regard 
for  his  health  kept  one  of  the  king^s 
own  physicians  always  at  the  Prince's 
elbow,  and  compelled  him  to  swallow 
many  a  nauseous  dose,  certes  none  the 
more  palatable  that  he  was  kept  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  its  ingredients,  and 
never  by  any  means  sure  that  it  was  not 
a  slow  poison  which  was  ultimately  to 
secure  his  removal,  and  make  dear  the 
way  for  ih»  succession  of  the  king's  own 
sons.  But  this  wa3  a  bold  stroke  for 
which  the  cowardly  usurper  was  by  no 
means  prepared,  lest  the  slumbering  lion 
once  aroused  should  prove  too  dangerous 
and  deadly  a  foe.  And  so,  the  two, 
whilst  fully  cognizant  of  each  otiier's 
secret  thoughts  and  purposes,  yet  con- 
tinued to  play  off  the  ridiculous  faroe  of 
a  pretended  affection.  The  king  at 
heart,  hating  his  young  brother  with  a 
deadly  hatred,  would  gladly  have  plung- 
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ed  the  assassin's  dagger  to  his  heart; 
and  the  young  Prince,  though  by  no 
means  deceived  by  the  king's  specious 
disguises,  and  fully  aware  that  his  life 
was  held  on  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the 
caprices  of  a  jealous  and  unprincipled 
despot,.yet  maintained  in  his  intercourse 
vrith  his  half  brother,  such  an  appear- 
ance of  calm  dignity  and  even  content 
as  would  have  lulled  the  suspicions  of 
the  keenest  observer ;  and  each  believed 
the  other  wholly  ignorant  of  his  own 
real  sentiments.  Yet  Prince  Cbau-F&a- 
Noi,  when  mingling  with  his  friends  in 
the  social  circle,  and  abating  for  the 
time  his  usual  rigorous  self-control, 
would  unwittingly  betray  the  gnawing 
oare  that  preyed  like  the  worm  upon  his 
peace ;  and  his  oft  contracted  brow  told 
of  a  slumbering  sorrow  that  would  some- 
times defy  restraint,  and  cast  a  cloud  of 
gloom  over  his  usually  cheerful  counte- 
nance. But  even  this  corroding  care, 
this  ever-present  sorrow,  was  perhaps 
an  advantage  in  the  end, — tending  to 
strengthen  and  to  develope  the  capacities 
of  a  noble  nature,  that  perchance  in  a 
course  of  continuous  prosperity  might 
have  been  dwarfed  and  stifled  by  courtly 
adulation. 

Employment  was  necessary  to  keep 
down  the  memory  of  griefs  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  overwhelming ;  and 
the  Prince  applied  himself  vigorously  to 
study,  and  to  such  manly  exercises  and 
pursuits,  as  were  best  suited  to  the  full 
development  of  both  the  physical  and 
mental  systems.  Through  the  aid  of  the 
few  foreigners  then  resident  at  the  Si- 
amese capital,  he  obtained  a  number  of 
elementary  books,  and  set  himself  dili- 
gently to  the  study  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  French  and  Latin. 

In  a  few  years  he  had  mastered  the 
first,  and  made  very  considerable  pro- 
ficiency in  the  last  two — he  studied 
drawing,  astronomy,  mathematics,  and 
navigation  ;  turned  his  attention  to  wateh- 
making,  which  he  first  mastered  himself, 
and  then  taught  to  several  of  his  atten- 
dants; cast  guns  and  cannons  by  his  own 
unaided  skill ;  and  finally,  by  dint  of  an 
untiring  energy  and  perseverance  such 
as  the  world  has  seldom  known,    sub- 


stituted for  the  miserable  Chinese  Junk 
of  the  country  square-rigged  vessels, 
admirably  built  after  the  European 
model. 

*He  first  made  an  accurate  drawing 
of  an  American  barque  that  chanced  to 
be  lying  in  the  harbour,  took  the  meas- 
urements of  the  various  parts  with  his 
own  hands,  and  then  without  any  aid 
whatever  constructed  a  miniature  model 
about  four  feet  in  length,  which,  for  its 
symmetrical  proportions  and  exquisite 
workmanship,  would  compare  very  fa- 
vourably with  the  much-lauded  models 
of  William  IV.  of  England,  still  pre- 
served with  such  commendable  pride  in 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution  of 
London. 

His  next  step  was  to  drill  a  picked 
band  of  his  servants,  and  in  their  pres- 
ence to  build  a  second  model,  which 
when  finished,  he  took  to  pieces,  explain- 
ing as  he  went  on,  and  duly  instructing 
each  man  in  the  construction  of  the 
part  he  was  expected  to  undertake.  In 
this  manner,  the  third  model  was  com- 
pleted, built  entirely  by  his  men,  with 
only  an  occasional  hint  from  the  Prince 
himself.  A  dock  was  then  prepared, 
the  necessary  materials  collected,  a  foun- 
dry set  up,  and  the  Prince  and  his  men 
set  regularly  to  work  at  ship  building. 
In  about  four  months  a  barque  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  was  completed, 
and  launched  under  the  style  and  title 
of  the  "Royal  Adelaide,"  in  honour  of 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  England.  Six 
months  more  saw  the  completion  of  a 
ship,  larger  and  better  built  than  the 
barque,  and  named  the  "Sir  Walter 
Scott''  Various  other  ships,  brigs,  and 
schooners  followed  each  other  in  quick 
succession;  and  the  example  of  the 
Prince  soon  incited  others  to  emulation. 
Phra-Nai-Wai,  the  son  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, built,  in  the  space  of  about  five 
years,  some  six  or  eight  large-sized  teak 
ships,  one  of  which,  the  "  Victory," 
was  iico  thousand  ions  burden,  and  really 
too  large  to  be  of  much  use  in  Siam  in 
consequence  of  the  sand-bars  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Meinam,  forty  miles  below 
Bangkok. 

It  was  inconvenient  and  expensive  to 
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load  her  so  far  from  the  city,  and  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  get  her  over  the  bars 
when  loaded,  so  that  she  was  kept  most 
of  the  time  laid  up  in  dock,  and  the 
Siamese  nobles  contented  themseljes 
thereaAer  with  smaller  ships,  better 
suited  to  the  navigation  of  their  rivers. 

But  we  return  to  the  enterprising 
Prince,  whoso  energy  and  intelligence 
have  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  so 
much  for  his  country ;  and  who  stands 
himself,  at  this  day  of  enlightenment 
and  cultivation,  as  one  of  the  first  men  of 
the  age.  Each  year  during  the  long 
reign  of  his  half  brother,  which  lasted 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  wit- 
nessed some  new  trophy  to  the  indomi- 
table energy  and  ability  of  Prince  Chau- 
F&a-Noi ;  and  each  passing  year  tended 
to  enthrone  him  more  fully  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen,  who  began  to  look 
with  longing  eye  for  the  demise  of  the 
usurper,  as  the  requisite  preliminary  that 
was  to  bless  them  with  a  sovereign  of 
whom  they  were  already  so  justly  proud. 
This  much-wished  for  day  seemed  now 
near  at  hand,  the  old  king  was  aged  and 
feeble,  and  feeling  that  his  end  was  ap- 
proaching, he  had  already  nominated  the 
Prince  Chau-F&a-Noi  as  his  successor, 
wishing  him  a  long  and  happy  reign. 
A  few  more  days,  and  in  all  human 
probability  he  would  be  king — a  king  al- 
most idolized  by  his  people,  and  with 
the  opportunity  of  doing  now  all  that 
his  warm  earnest  heart  had  long  wished 
for  his  country  and  its  oppressed  and 
down-trodden  people. 

But  at  this  crisis  appeared  perhaps  the 
noblest  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
amiable  and  high-minded  Prince — a  fra- 
ternal affection  for  the  play-fellow  of  his 
youth,  that  long  years  of  separation  (not 
by  distance,  but  of  habit  and  pursuits,) 
had  not  been  able  to  quench ;  and  a  high 
sense  of  justice  and  right  that  was  proof 
against  the  allurements  of  even  a  crown 
and  a  sceptre.  The  elder  brother  had, 
by  entering  the  priesthood,  surrendered 
for  the  time,  his  right  to  the  succession, 
and  so  long  as  his  name  was  actually  en- 
rolled among  the  clergy,  he  ceased  to  be 
heir  to  the  throne.  But  he  could,  at  any 
time  that  he  choose  to  do  so,  leave  the 


priesthood,  and  then  his  rights  as  Crown 
Prince  again  reverted  to  him.  If,  there- 
fore, when  the  old  king  should  cease  to 
breathe,  Prince  Chau-F^a-Yai  had  actu- 
ally thrown  off  his  priestly  garb,  he  was 
the  legal  heir ;  but  if  otherwise,  the 
crown  reverted  to  his  brother.  Prince 
Chau-F&a-Noi.  All  this  the  High  Priest 
was  fully  aware  of;  but  wisely  judging 
that  a  crovjnless  head  was  better  than  no 
head  at  all,  he  did  not  choose  to  ri6k 
leaving  the  priestly  ranks,  till  absolutely 
certain  that  his  half  brother  had  no 
longer  the  power  or  the  will  to  take 
away  his  life.  He  therefore  determined 
to  let  the  crown  go  to  his  younger 
brother,  and  to  devote  the  remnant  of 
his  own  days  to  the  retirement  and  study 
that  during  the  best  years  of  his  life, 
had  been  his  only  solace.  This  he  calm- 
ly told  his  brother,  and  wished  him  all 
joy  at  the  brilliant  destiny  that  seemed 
to  await  him.  The  young  Prince  made 
little  reply,  but  day  and  night  watched 
untiringly  at  the  king's  bedside;  and 
when  the  old  man  had  sunk  into  a  death 
stupour  from  which  it  seemed  impossible 
for  him  ever  to  arouse,  though  the  phy- 
sicians said  that  he  might  linger  thus 
yet  several  hours — then  this  nuble,  true- 
hearted  young  man  hastened  to  his 
brother,  and  besought  him  to  throw  aside 
with  all  haste  his  priestly  garb  and  show 
himself  in  courtier's  dress,  as  speedily  aa 
possible  at  the  royal  palace.  This  the  Priest 
declined  doing,  and  greatly  touched  at  this 
proof  of  fraternal  affection,  admonished 
his  brother  to  return  to  his  post,  and  as 
soon  as  the  aged  king  ceased  to  breathe, 
to  have  himself  proclaimed  king.  **  Tou 
deserve  the  crown,  brother,"  said  he, 
"  and  you  are  better  suited  to  it  than  I, 
who  am  getting  advanced  in  years, 
while  you  are  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
your  active  habits  and  knowledge  of  the 
people  will  enable  you  to  do  far  more 
for  their  happiness  than  I,  who  for  near- 
ly thirty  years  have  lived  in  retirement, 
and  am  in  disposition  and  habits  double 
your  age,  though  really  but  ten  years 
your  senior."  With  these  and  similar 
arguments  he  sought  to  prevail  over  his 
young  brother  to  return  to  the  palace, 
and  prepare  himself  to  assume  at  once 
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the  daties  of  royalty;  bat  the  noble 
yoong  Prince  was  not  so  easily  silenced. 
He  almost  tore  the  priestly  garb  from 
his  brother's  shoulders,  and  throwing  his 
arms  about  his  neck,  besought  him  by 
the  memory  of  their  common  father,  by 
the  yearning  tenderness  of  the  beaute- 
ous mother  that  sorrow  had  already  laid 
in  a  premature  tomb,  by  the  love  he  bore 
to  himself,  and  his  regard  for  the  happi- 
ness of  both,  to  put  on  the  royal  robe  he  had 
brought  for  the  purpose,  and  repair  with 
him  at  once  to  the  monarch's  dying  bed. 

Overcome  at  last  by  his  brother's 
prayers  and  tears,  the  Priest  yielded  as- 
sent to  his  wishes,  and  the  two  reached 
the  king's  bedside  just  in  time  to  witness 
the  last  struggle.  The  dying  monarch 
turned  his  eyes  wistfully  on  the  brothers 
as  they  sat  locked  in  each  other's  em- 
brace ;  a  faint  flush  rose  to  the  cheek  as 
he  evidently  recognized  the  ex-priest, 
and  casting  upon  him  a  look  of  rage  and 
mortification,  he  essayed  to  speak.  It 
seemed  the  concentrated  hatred  and 
wrath  of  a  life-time,  mingled  with  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  he  was  baffled 
at  last,  as  if  he  longed  to  break  forth  in 
one  last  withering  invective  against  the 
innocent  victim  of  his  fiendish  malice — 
his  life-long  hatred  and  revenge.  But  it 
was  too  late — a  deadly  pallor  succeeded 
the  momentary  excitement,  and  the 
spirit  was  gone  to  its  last  account. 

An  hour  afterwards,  ChauF^-Yai 
was  proclaimed  king ;  and  with  the  quiet 
dignity  that  had  characterized  his  whole 
life,  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  his 
duties. 

His  brother  was  appointed  Second 
King,  and  was  in  everything  his  princi- 
pal stay  and  right-hand  counsellor— <2e 
Jaeto,  the  king,  generously  taking  upon 
his  younger  and  more  vigorous  shoulders 
the  cares  and  labours,  but  leaving  to  his 
brotlier  the  6clat  that  attaches  to  the 
monarch's  life. 

Not  an  unkind  word  was  spoken  of 
the  old  king,  a  magnificent  funeral  was 
ordered,  at  which  the  royal  brothers  ap- 
peared as  chief  mourners ;  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  late  king  were  liberally 
provided  for ;  and  all  were  forbidden  to 
make  any  reference  to  the  offensive  acts 


of  the  deceased  monarch,  or  his  nnjnst  per- 
secution of  the  legal  heir.  Certaii^ly  a 
mark  of  generous  forbearance  scarcely  to 
have  been  expected  even  from  a  Chris- 
tian Prince,  in  return  for  such  grievous 
wrongs — still  less  from  one  whose  ad- 
vantages had  been  comparatively  so 
limited ;  and  they  speak  a  character  of 
no  ordinary  worth. 

One  month  after  the  coronation  of  the 
new  king,  he  again  offered  the  throne  to 
his  brother,  who  again  generously  de- 
clined it,  but  promised  to  take  upon 
himself  all  its  arduous  duties,  and  leave 
his  brother  the  leisure  for  study  and  re- 
flection he  so  ardently  desired.  And  so 
it  has  been  arranged — the  two  reigning 
conjointly — ^unrivalled  in  ardent  affec- 
tion for  each  other— and  truly  one  in 
their  aim  to  promote  the  happiness  and 
well-being  of  their  subjects — affording 
an  anomaly  in  the  records  of  oriental 
history,  of  two  brothers,  each  for  the 
sake  of  the  other,  ready  to  resign  a  king- 
dom and  a  crown,  and  reigning  at  last  in 
mutual  amity,  and  thus  presenting  to  the 
world  such  a  picture  of  self-sacrificing 
devotion,  as  one  is  seldom  permitted  to 
witness  in  this  fallen  state. 

These  are  the  present  monarchs  of 
Siam,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  densely 
populated  countries  in  the  world — and 
these  kings  are  men  who  for  enlightened 
policy,  sound  discretion,  and  mild  and 
equitable  use  of  the  despotic  power  vested 
in  them,  stand  first  on  the  list  of  Eastern 
Potentates ;  and  so  wondrously  superior 
are  they  to  the  age  and  nation  that  has 
produced  them,  that  we  are  almost  in- 
clined to  regard  them  as  supernatural 
personages,  dropped  down  by  some  be- 
neficent genius  from  a  higher  sphere. 

The  elder  brother,  who  is  nominally  the 
A»n^,  bears  the  title  of  Somdit  Phra  Para- 
MiNDR  Maha  Mongkut  Phra  Chom  Klau 
Chau  Yu-Hua,  His  Exalted  Majesty  the 
Sacred  and  Great  King,  the  Lord  of  Life 
and  Supreme  over  All. 

He  is  now  about  fifty-five  years  of  age, 
tall  and  slender  in  person,  mild  in  dispo- 
sition, and  wholly  unostentatious  in  man- 
ner and  habits.  He  was  crowned  on  the 
15th  of  May,  1851,  and  was  welcomed  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors  by  universal 
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shouts  and  acclamations  of  joy  that  seemed 
to  r^nd  the  yery  heavens,  and  were  yet 
inadequate  to  the  expression  of  half  the 
emotions  of  the  myriad  hearts  where  he 
had  so  long  been  enthroned.  It  was,  in- 
deed, a  bright  and  glorious  renewal  of 
the  national  festivities  and  rejoicings  that 
had  marked  the  epoch  of  his  birth  on  that 
gorgeous  summer's  night,  in  that  beauti- 
ful harem,  where  his  advent  was  hailed 
with  such  rapturous  joy.  But  between 
these  two  brilliant  events,  what  a  long, 
dark  night  of  sorrow  had  intervened; 
and  who  can  wonder  that  on  that  mild, 
benevolent  oountenance  those  days  of 
anxiety  and  nights  of  wearying  wakeful- 
ness have  written  all  too  plainly  the  lines 
of  care  that  even  now,  like  the  memory 
of  some  troublous  dream,  cast  their 
shadows  over  the  usually  placid  features. 
May  the  complete  felicity  of  life's  calm 
evening  blot  out  the  bitter  memories  of 
its  maturity,  and  as  the  curtain  of  death 
shall  close  around  his  mortal  life,  may 
angels  be  commissioned  to  welcome  the 
ransomed  spirit  to  a  kingdom  and  crown 
that  can  never  fade  away. 

His  noble  wife,  faithful  to  her  first  love 
during  all  those  years  of  painful  separa- 
tion, stiU  lives  to  bless  his  declining  years 
with  her  tender  love ;  and  the  young  son 
we  have  spoken  of,  is  now  a  brilliant  and 
accomplished  statesman,  holding  an  im- 
portant office  onder  the  government,  and 
a  worthy  representive  of  his  noble  father. 

The  younger  brother  of  His  Majesty 
is  called  the  second  king,  and  bears  the 
title  of  SoxDXT  Phra  Pawarxndr  Kaxksb 
MAHisWARisa  Phra  Pik  Clau  Chau  Yu 
HuA. 

He  holds  his  own  separate  court,  and 
receives  nearly  the  same  homage  as  his 
elder  brother ;  and  the  two  act  so  entirely 
in  concert,  that  the  will  of  the  one  is  re- 
garded as  sacred  and  absolute  as  the 
other,  though  if  any  issue  should  unhap- 
pily arbe,  the  will  of  ihejirst  king  would, 
of  course,  take  precedence.  The  second 
king  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces  of  the  country,  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  repel  invasions,  order  the 
appointments  of  the  forts,  levy  troops, 
Ac.,  4^.,  &c. 

Since  he  came  into  power  he  has  en- 


larged the  city  vralls,  built  several  new 
forts  and  repaired  the  old  ones,  furnished 
grounds  and  buildings  for  the  resident 
Consulates  of  six  different  nations,  whose 
several  flags  may  now  be  seen  flattwii^ 
in  the  breezes  that  sweep  over  the  proud 
metropolis  of  Siam ;  he  has  added  livgely 
to  the  navy  of  the  country  in  splendid 
square-rigged,  teak-built  ships,  and  ban- 
ished forever  the  clumsy,  uncouth  jonks 
of  former  days ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
he  has  introduced  stMm  into  his  country, 
and  brought  it  to  bear  efficiently  oa  the 
agricultural  and  oommereial  interests  of 
the  nation.  Printing  presses,  and  steam 
presses  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  (die 
staple  of  Siam,  and  the  finest  in  the 
world,)  have  been  introduced,  and  ten 
noble  steamers  now  regularly  plow  the 
waters  of  the  noble  Meinam,  moltiplying 
tenfold  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
and  furnishing  facilities  for  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world  that,  ten  years  ago, 
no  native-born  Siamese  had  ever  dreamed 
of.  At  the  last  dates  from  the  country, 
five  new  steamers  were  in  process  of 
building,  and  two  were  employed  as  semi- 
monthly  packets  between  Bangkok  and 
Singapore. 

These  are  some  of  the  vast  improve- 
ments that  Siam  owes  to  the  two  noble 
Princes  now  at  the  helm  of  State,  and 
more  especially  to  the  active,  enterpris- 
ing spirit  of  the  younger,  though  it  is  due 
to  the  elder  to  state,  that  every  effort  put 
forth  by  the  second  king  has  been  warmly 
and  intelligently  seconded  by  the  first 
king,  without  whose  co-operation  these 
improvements  could  not  have  been  carried 
out,  at  least  to  their  full  extent. 

The  first  king,  unlike  his  inactive  pre- 
decessor, makes  frequent  excursions  to 
the  sea  shore,  to  the  Provinces  of  Naplnri, 
Petchiburi,  Anghin,  and  Katchaburi^  aa 
well  as  to  the  old  capital  at  Aynthia;  and 
in  all  such  cases,  the  second  king  oceu- 
pies  his  brother's  place,  and  acts  witli 
precisely  the  same  authority.  So  when 
the  second  king  wishes  to  be  absent  for  a 
time  his  elder  brother  cheerfnlly  permits 
it,  and  assumes  all  his  duties  till  his  re- 
turn. 

The  first  king  resides  in  the  Wanff 
iMdng,  (Palace  Royal ;}  and  the  seoond 
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king  in  one  scarcely  less  magnificent, 
called  W&ng  Nah,  (Front  Palace,)  which 
stands  also  within  the  walls,  some  dis- 
tance north  of  the  Palace  Boyal. 

The  second  king,  like  his  brother,  has 
one  eon,  a  noble,  promising  youth,  now 
about  sixteen  years  of  age.  He  bears 
the  name  of  Prince  George  Washington, 
and  has  no  Siamese  name,  though  several 
royal  iiUea.  He  was  named  in  honour  of 
the  Father  of  our  Country,  for  whose 
character  His  Majesty  entertains  the 
most  profound  yeneration,  and  with  whose 
history  the  young  Prince  has  been  made 
fiuniliar  from  his  childhood.  Prince 
George  usually  wears  the  European  cos- 
tume, and  speaks  English  with  almost 
the  fluency  of  an  Anglo-Saxon;  whilst 
the  propriety  and  graceful  ease  that  char- 
acterize his  compositions  in  our  language, 
would  put  to  shame  the  essays  of  many 
of  our  college  graduates. 

With  two  such  reigning  Sovereigns, 
each  possessing  in  the  person  of  his  heir 
so  worthy  and  noble  a  representative  of 
the  talents  and  virtues  of  his  illustrious 
parent,  what  may  we  not  hope  for  the 
future  of  this  rich  and  populous  Empire? 
Shall  we  not  expect  that  merging  from 
the  cloud  of  darkness  in  which  oppres- 
sion and  injustice  have  so  long  obscured 
her  brightness,  she  will  now  rise  to  her 
legitimate  place  among  civilized  and  en- 
lightened nations;  and  throwing  wide 
the  gates  of  her  ports,  that  she  will,  by 
by  the  exercise  of  a  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened policy,  invite  to  her  hospitable 
Chores  a  commerce  that  shall  prove  not 
less  a  blessing  to  herself  than  to  her 
sister  states,  and  our  world  at  large. 

Mr.  Editor: 

I  had  just  concluded  this  article  and 
laid  it  on  my  table  ready  for  mailing, 
when  this  morning's  post  brought  me  an 
autograph  letter  from  my  old  and  attached 
friend.  His  Majesty,  Uie  first  King  of 
Siam,  bearing  the  grand  privy  seal  of 
state,  and  enclosing  His  Majesty's  private 
card,  which  being  used  only  in  his  inter- 
course with  personal  friends,  of  course 
the  recipient  feels  highly  honoured  by 
such  a  distinguishing  mark  of  conde- 
scension. 


The  card  is  a  fine  French  embossed 
one,  with  a  neat  silver  border,  scalloped 
and  radiated  in  silver.  It  is  handsomely 
engraved  in  English,  with  the  words, 

Somdet  Phra  Paramendr  Mdha  Monghuiy 

the  translation  of  which  I  have  already 
given  in  the  former  part  of  this  article. 
You  observe  that  he  omits  the  latter  part 
of  his  title,  Phra  Chom  Klau,  Chau  Tu 
Huay  which  signifies  "  Lord  of  Life,  and 
Supreme  over  all" — a  significant  circum- 
stance which  confirms  what  I  have  al- 
ready stated  concerning  his  modesty  and 
sound  sense. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  card  is  written 
in  the  King's  own  hand, 

*'  With  respectful  compliments. 

To  Beverend  Mrs.  Fannie 


w 


(My  name  in  full.) 

The  letter,  also  written  in  English,  is 
dated, 

''Royal  Besidenoe,  Grand  Palace  of  Siam, 

Jan'y  24th,  1899.^'— 

and  commences, 

"  Mrs.  Fannie ,  Esq,^ 

"  My  dear  friend,''  Ah).,  &c.,  d^c. 

This  matter  of  iUUs  is  one  that  is  ex- 
ceedingly puzzling  to  an  Oriental,  whose 
fondness  for  forms  and  ceremonies  will 
never  allow  him  to  omit  them ;  and  yet 
his  ignorance  of  their  meaning  leads  to 
perpetual  misapplication.  The  king,  as 
customary  with  Eastern  monarchs  on  all 
occasions,  uses  his  own  title  as  the  super- 
scription of  his  letter,  which  is  signed, 

"  Your  old,  good  friend, 
"  SoMDET  Phra  Paramindr  Maha  Mono- 

KOK, 

''Major  King  of  Siam  and  its  Dependen- 
cies, &c.,  ^.,  &o." 

Under  these  circumstances,  his  own 
nice  sense  of  propriety  and  the  respect  he 
wished  to  show  for  me  as  a  personal 
friend,  would  not  permit  him  to  address 
me  without  a  title  of  some  sort ;  and  he 
thus  resorts  to  the  Reverend  and  Esquire, 
the  former  as  a  clerical  title,  the  latter  as 
a  civil  one ;  and  both  he  supposes  to  be- 
long not  less  to  the  ladiea  than  to  their 
husbands  or  fathers.    He  has  natarally 
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fallen  into  this  error  from  seeing  that 
European  ladies  are  always  treated  as  the 
equals  of  their  associates  of  the  other 
sex,  sitting  with  them  at  table,  walking 
with  them  side  by  side,  &c. ;  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  should  thus  conclude  that 
the  snme  titles  are  applicable  to  the  one 
as  the  other. 

The  letter  is  written  in  a  clear  open 
hand,  is  concise  in  style,  and  most  cor- 
dial in  tone.  His  Majesty  acknowledges 
the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  myself,  ex- 
presses regret  at  having  heard  of  some 
slight  indisposition  on  my  part,  professes 
for  me  a  warm  affection,  and  expresses 
the  desire  that  I  should  again  visit  his 
capital  and  renew  the  friendship  with 
himself.  It  also  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stances of  his  coronation,  the  fact  of  his 
accession  to  the  throne  being  in  accord- 
ance with  the  desire  of  the  whole  national 
council  of  Siam,  and  concludes  with  some 
items  of  intelligence  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  country.  This  information 
I  had  previously  received  in  a  letter  from 
another  friend,  who  resides  still  at  the 
Siamese  copital ;  and  having  already  em- 


bodied it  in  the  preceding  article,  I  for- 
bear to  repeat  it. 

The  diction,  stylo  and  penmanship  of 
the  letter,  all  do  credit  to  the  ability  and 
application  of  a  man,  who  five  years  ago 
knew  not  a  letter  of  our  alphabet,  and 
who,  though  now  past  middle  age,  and 
burdened  with  the  cares  of  State,  with 
the  interests  of  ten  millions  of  people  to 
provide  for,  has  yet,  almost  nnaided  by 
teachers  except  the  occasional  hini  of  a 
foreign  visitor,  reached  such  a  respectable 
degree  of  proficiency  in  one  of  the  moet 
difficult  languages  In  the  world. 

Some  early  day  after  my  return  from 
my  Southern  tour,  I  shall  ba^e  the 
pleasure  of  showing  you  these  interastr 
ing  memorials ;  and  in  the  interim,  per- 
mit me  to  offer  my  best  wishee  for  year 
own  health  and  happiness,  and  for  yonr 
excellent  magazine  the  snccesa  it  so  well 
merits. 

Whilst  I  remain. 

Ever  and  truly  joars, 

F.  R.  D. 

Anericus,  Georgia,  May  12th,  1859. 


« ■  •* » 


In  the  following  Dedication  Sonnet,  from  n  recent  work  of  Mr.  Sim  ma,  allusion  is  made 
most  touch ingly  to  a  severe  domestic  affliction  with  which  he  was  visited  during  the 
autumn  of  last  year. 

DEDICATION  SONNET. 
TO  HON.  W.  PORCHER  MILES,  M.  C. 

O  PRiSND !  who  satt^st  beside  me  in  the  hour 

When  Death  was  at  my  heartli ;  and  in  my  home 
The  mother^s  cry  of  wailing  for  that  doom, 

Long  hovering,  which,  at  last,  with  fatal  power 

Descended,  like  the  vulture  on  his  prey, 
And  in  his  talons  bore  away  our  young!— 
Thou  know*st  how  terribly  this  heart  was  wrung : 

Thou  cam'st  with  watch  and  soothing,  night  and  day, 

No  brother  more  devoted! — More  than  friend, 
Beloved  evermore, — ^behold  me  thine! — 
Yet  have  I  little  worthy  that  is  mine, 

Save  love,  and  this  poor  tribute;  which  must  blend 

With  memories  of  thy  watch,  and  of  our  pain, 

And  of  those  precious  boys,  we  both  have  watched  in  vain! 

W.  GiLicoRK  Snoni. 
Woodlands,  S.  C,  Jpril  2,  1859. 
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It  was  one  of  Oberlin's  wise  max- 
ims that  "  nothing  should  be  destroyed, 
nothing  thrown  away  or  wasted ;" — 
taking  it,  as  he  tells  us,  from  the  direc- 
tion of  Christ  to  his  disciples,  after  feed- 
ing the  five  thousand — **  Gather  up  the 
fragments,  that  nothing  be  lost."  I  pro- 
pose to  gather  up  a  few  fragments  from 
my  early  recollections  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  I  ever  knew; — and  if 
not  useful  in  the  mere  utilitarian  sense 
of  the  term,  they  may,  I  hope,  serve  to 
beguile  the  time  of  some  reader  who 
might  be  worse  employed.  There  is  no 
knowledge,  however  vain  in  itself,  and 
however  little  it  may  be  worth  the  pains 
of  acquiring,  which  may  not  at  some  time 
or  other  be  turned  to  account. 

About  the  year  1800,  a  *' grammar 
school " — as  they  used  to  be  called — was 
established  by  the  Rev.  Drury  Lacy,  of  pre- 
cious memory,  at  Ararat,  in  Prince  Ed- 
ward County,  Ya.  This  school  was  kept 
up  by  its  founder  until  his^eath  in  1815, — 
and  was  continued  for  several  years  after- 
wards by  his  eldest  son,  now  Rev.  Wm. 
S.  Lacy,  of  Arkansas.  During  a  period 
of  its  existence,  instead  of  being  merely 
preparatory,  as  it  only  professed  to  be, 
it  became  actually  the  rival  of  Hampden 
Sidney  College,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
which  it  was  located.  For  many  years 
of  my  life  I  was  a  member  of  this  school 
and  during  the  time  that  Mr.  Wm.  Lacy 
was  principal,  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  seeing  Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Lacy,  be- 
fore the  death  of  his  father,  had  studied 
law  nnder  Judge  Beverly  Tucker,  the 
neighbour  and  half-brother  of  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, and  whilst  in  that  family,  became 
very  intimate  with  him,  and  a  mutual 
attachment  was  formed,  which  continued 
to  the  close  of  Mr.  Randolph's  life.  On 
the  death  of  his  father,  Mr.  Lacy  aban- 
doned law  and  took  charge  of  the  school 
at  Ararat,  where  Mr.  Randolph  sent  his 
three  wards — John  Randolph  Clay,  John 
Randolph  Bryan,  and  Thomas  Bryan,  to 
be  taught  the  "  classics."    The  widow  of 


his  brother  Richard  still  resided  at  Bi- 
zarre, only  two  miles  distant,  whom  he 
loved  tenderly  and  often  visited.  These 
circumstances  united,  brought  him  to 
Prince  Edward  and  kept  him  in  this 
neighborhood  much  of  the  time  when  he 
was  not  in  Washington. 

It  was  Mr.  Lacy's  custom  to  hear  his 
boys  recite  their  Latin  and  Greek  gram- 
mar lessons  before  breakfast,  and  I  have 
known  Mr.  Randolph,  more  than  once,  to 
come  from  Bizarre  and  enter  the  school- 
house  by  sun-up.  At  9  o'clock  the  school 
was  formally  opened,  when  all  the  boys 
read  verses  about  in  the  Bible,  until  the 
chapter  or  portion  was  finished.  Mr. 
Randolph  always  seemed  highly  pleased 
with  this  exercise,  read  his  verse  in  turn, 
and  with  Mr.  Lacy  would  sometimes  ask 
questions.  On  one  occasion  whilst  read- 
ing one  of  the  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
he  stopped  alad  with  the  question :  "  Tom, 
Miller,  can  you  tell  me  who  was  Moses' 
father?" — "  Jethro,  sir" — was  the  prompt 
answer.  "  Why — you  little  dog,  Jethro 
was  his  father-in-law."  Then  putting 
the  question  to  four  or  five  others  by 
name,  not  one  of  whom  could  answer, 
he  berated  them  soundly  for  their  care- 
lessness and  inattention  in  reading,  say- 
ing,— "  When  you  were  reading  last 
week,  William  Cook  read  the  verse  con- 
taining the  name  of  Moses'  father,  and 
have  you  all  forgotten  it  already  ?"  Just 
then  a  young  man  caught  the  name,  and 
unable  to  repeat  the  verse  of  the  Bible, 
repeated  a  part  of  a  line  from  Milton — 
"  the  potent  rod  of  Amram's  son,  &c." 
'Ah,"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  "that  is  the, 
way  you  learn  your  Bible — get  it  out  of 
other  books — what  little  you  know  of 
it" — and,  with  an  exceedingly  solemn 
manner  and  tone,  added,  "  and  so  it  is 
with  us  all — and  a  terrible  proof  of  our 
deep  depravity  it  is,  that  we  can  relish 
and  remember  any  thing  better  than  The 
Book."  The  very  utterance,  simple  as  it 
was,  filled  every  one  with  awe,  and  made 
him  feel  guilty,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
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imparted  a  reverence  for  the  Bible  which 
was  neyer  felt  before,  and  which  from 
one  mind  at  least  never  will  be  effaced. 
Mr.  Randolph  was  so  pleased,  however, 
with  the  young  man  who  quoted  from  his 
favorite  author,  that  in  a  short  time — as 
soon  perhaps  as  he  could  get  it  from 
Richmond,  he  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tiful copy  of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  with 
a  suitable  inscription  in  his  own  elegant 
hand- writing. 

Another  of  the  customs  in  the  school 
at  Ararat,  was  to  review  every  Friday 
forenoon,  the  studies  of  the  preceding 
days,  and  spend  the  afternoon  in  spell- 
ing, in  which  the  whole  school  took 
part; — in  reading  select  passages  from 
the  Bible,  the  Spectator,  Shakspeare  or 
Milton,  and  in  declamaHon,  The  first 
exercise — spelling,  afforded  great  amuse* 
ment  occasionally,  itfr.  Randolph  would 
always  take  the  footf  and  usually  got  to 
the  head  pretty  soon,  when  he  would 
leave  the  circle  and  take  his  seat.  On 
one  or  two  occasions  however,  he  was 
kept  at  the  foot  till  the  exercise  was 
closed,  much  to  the  gratification  of  some 
of  the  smaller  lads  who  had  been  stimu- 
lated to  prepare  the  two  columns  of  the 
Dictionary  (Walker's)  with  perfect  accu- 
racy. 

In  reading  too,  he  would  take  his  turn, 
and  after  a  trial  of  a  given  selection  had 
been  made  by  two  or  three  boys,  he  would 
take  the  book  and  show  them  how  it 
ought  to  be  read.  Mr.  Randolph  was 
wonderfully  gifted  by  nature  with  an  ear 
that  could  detect  the  slightest  shades  of 
tone,  with  a  voice  that  was  music  itself 
and  with  a  taste  that  was  as  faultless  as 
I  can  conceive.  The  modulations  and  in- 
tonations of  his  Toice,  the  pause,  accent, 
emphasis  were  altogether  wonderful.  I 
have  felt  it  myself,  and  have  seen  other 
boys  who,  when  he  was  reading,  actually 
seemed  to  doubt  if  it  was  the  same  piece 
they  had  read  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore. Indeed,  his  reading  seemed  to 
shed  a  flood  of  light  over  the  passage 
and  give  to  it  a  meaning  which  had  never 
occurred  to  you  before.  I  love  music, 
and  love  it  dearly — far  too  much  for  my 
good  I  sometimes  fear ;  but  if  the  choice 
were  given  me  to  attend  the  best  arranged 


musical  festival  this  country  could  get 
up.  or  to  hear  Mr.  Randolph  read  an 
hour  from  the  Bible  and  Shakspeare,  it 
would  not  take  a  second  to  decide.  As 
to  declamation,  he  never  seemed  to  take 
much  interest  in  it,  holding  to  the  belief 
that  a  man  or  boy,  if  he  had  any  thing 
to  say,  could  say  it.  He  used  to  quote 
to  Mr.  Lacy  on  this  subject,  a  couplet 
from  Hudibras,—- 

All  a  rhetorician^s  rules, 

Teach  him  but  to  name  his  tools — 

and  nothing  but  his  profound  reverence 
for  old  customs,  antiquity,  as  I  have  often 
thought,  could  induce  him  to  tolerate  the 
practice  ef  declamation  in  schools.  I 
never  knew  him,  in  a  single  instance,  to 
show  how  this  ought  to  be  done.  Once 
when  a  little  fellow,  intending  to  place 
his  hand  on  his  heart,  put  it  too  low 
down,  Mr.  Randolph  gave  a  hearty  laugh 
suiting  a  remark  to  the  gesture. 

During  recess  or  playtime,  as  we  used 
'to  call  it,  Mr.  Randolnh  would  sometimes 
take  part  in  the  sport  of  the  boys,  and 
engage  in  them  with  the  greatest  interest 
The  games  tfien  most  common  were, 
handy,  chumney,  ecU  and  marbles,  with 
all  its  variations  of  long  taw,  short  taw 
and  knucks.  I  know  Congressmen  now^a- 
days,  who  would  think  it  beneath  tbttr 
dignity  to  play  marbles,  though  some  of 
them  are  men,  ''whose  fathers,"  Mr. 
Randolph  "  would  have  disdained  to  set 
with  the  dogs  of  his  flocks."  But  I  have 
played  marbles  with  him  and  Judge 
Tucker  many  a  time,  and  have  had  my 
knucks  stung  badly  too  by  both  of  them. 
Usually  he  was  very  cheerful  and  com- 
municative, and  at  dinner  told  many  in- 
teresting anecdotes  of  George  Mason,  Ed- 
mund Pendleton,  Patrick  Henry,  Na- 
thaniel Macon,  John  Marshall  and  other 
celebrities; — or  would  talk  about  his 
visit  to  England,  describing  the  parks 
and  dwellings  of  such  and  such  noble- 
men with  a  particularity  of  detail  that 
always  deepened  the  interest,  especially 
when  he  came  to  the  stud  of  horses  or 
the  kennel  of  fox-hounds; — his  visit  to 
Oxford  with  its  city  of  Colleges,  his 
dining  with  one  Professor,  taking  break- 
fast vrith  another,  and  telling-  all  about 
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what  was  on  the  table ;  how  the  aerraDts 
dressed,  the  different  kinds  of  gowns  and 
caps  of  the  masters  and  students  in  the 
different  Colleges ;  his  purchasing  his  fa- 
mous horse,  Gasooigne,  from  a  nobleman 
of  the  same  name,  for  one  hundred  Eng- 
lish guineas,  when  he  was  only  a  ''year^ 
ling  last  grass!''  On  another  day  he 
would  tell  the  boys  at  the  table— for  in 
good  old  times  we  always  sat  an  hour  at 
table  whether  we  had  finished  eating 
or  not — of  some  wonderful  feat  of  his 
own,  in  walking  so  many  miles  when 
but  seventeen  years  of  age ; — or  in  later 
years  how  many  partridges  he  had  bag- 
ged in  such  a  hunt^  beating  Blake  Wood- 
son, a  famous  shot,  and  old  Charner, 
his  brother,  beating  Mr.  Egglestone,  and 
old  William  Bandolph,  John  Miller, 
Theodore  Dudley,  both  the  Trents,— and 
becoming  animated  he  would  say,  "  yes 
boys,  and  I  beat  black  David  Copeland 
all  hollow — beat  him  blacker  than  he  is — 
killed  two  birds  to  his  one/'  These  were 
glorious  times  to  u#  boys.  ' 

On  one  occasion  only,  do  I  remember 
his  being  gloomy  and  morose  and  crab- 
bed,— and  then  it  was  bad  enough. 
Shortly  after  he  arrived  at  Ararat  on 
that  visit-,  a  long  spell  of  cold,  rainy 
weather  set  in — the  wind  blowing  from 
north-east  kept  him  in  doors  a  week  or 
more.  He  would  read  and  write  and 
loll  on  the  couch  till  he  was  tired,  and 
then  became  the  most  restless  and  fretful 
mortal  I  ever  saw.  From  1  o'clock  till 
bed-time,  he  would  drink  rum-toddy  and 
whiskey-grog  enough  to  make  any  other 
man  dead  drunk,  though  he  was  never  at 
all  fuddled.  All  we  could  do  was  to 
keep  out  of  his  way  and  let  him  alone. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  wind  changed 
and  the  weather  cleared  off,  he  was  as  ^ 
gay  and  lively  as  ever. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about 
his  eating.  His  breakfast  was  usually 
green  tea  and  toast,  with  an  egg  or  a  very 
small  piece  of  salt  fish.  Sometimes,  in- 
stead of  the  toast,  he  would  take  batter- 
cakes  or  hominy.  At  dinner  he  ate  very 
heartily  when  he  was  well,  and  if  there 
was  any  dish  specially  plain,  such  as 
joU  and  turnip  greens,  he  would  eat 
nothing  else  eze^t  the  com  dumplings 


that  had  been  boiled  in  the  same  pot. 
He  never  spoke  of  corn-bread  and  wheat- 
bread,  but  invariably  called  the  former 
Indian-bread  and  the  latter  English- 
bread.  He  rarely,  if  ever,  touched  a 
dessert — and  never,  if  it  was  made  of  Eng- 
lish pastry.  I  have  been  often  amazed 
at  the  quantity  of  liquor  he  would  drink 
at  dinner  and  all  the  afternoon,  and  yet 
I  never  saw  him  affected  by  it  in  the 
slightest  degree.  His  supper  was  lighter 
than  his  breakfast. 

Far  more  has  been  written,  and  is 
known  of  Mr.  Randolph's  public  than  of 
his  private  and  domestic  life*  and  for 
this  reason  I  offered  my  recollections  of 
him  in  a  family  and  in  a  school-house. 
There  are  some  circumstances  connected 
with  his  public  life  which  I  do  not  re- 
collect ever  to  have  seen  in  print,  that 
may  be  worth  knowing.  These  I  will 
proceed  to  give  in  the  present  communi- 
cation,— I  wish,  however,  before  doing 
so,  to  relate  an  anecdote,  illustrative  of 
the  astonishing  accuracy  of  his  memory, 
and  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
Latin  Classics.  During  the  time  of 
which  I  have  been  speaking,  that  is, 
whilst  I  was  a  pupil  in  Mr.  William 
Lacy's  school  at  Ararat,  there  was  some 
public  gathering  on  Saturday  at  Prince 
Edward  Court  House,  and  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  day,  when  most  of  the 
crowd  had  dispersed,  several  gentlemen 
remained  till  the  mail  was  opened,  and 
to  take  advantage  of  the  cool  of  the  day 
in  going  home.  Among  these  were, 
besides  Mr.  Randolph,  Henry  £.  Wat- 
kins,  William  Berkeley,  James  Hender- 
son Fitzgerald,  Dr.  William  S.  Morton, 
and  several  others.  These  were  gather- 
ed around  Mr.  Randolph  on  the  steps 
that  passed  over  into  tiie  Court  House 
yard,  under  the  deep  shade  of  the  noble 
old  elms  with  which  the  grounds  were 
planted,  listening  to  him  reading  one  of 
the  celebrated  political  disquisitions,  fur- 
nished to  the  Richmond  Enquirer  by  Sen- 
ator Giles,  afterwards  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia. The  subject  discussed  with  so 
much  ability  in  the  article  then  reading, 
was,  the  causes  that  operated  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Commonwealth,  and  that 
gave  it  a  retrogradci  rather  than  pro- 
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greesive  movement,  compared  with  sooh 
States  ae  New  York,  PennsylynQia,  and 
Ohio.    In  the  full  tide  of  the  eloquent 
discaseion,  Mr.  Giles  had  'qaoted  a  paa- 
eage  from  the  Gataline  war  of  Sallast, 
which  was  so  apt  and  appropriate,  that 
it  called  forth  at  once  the  admiraUon  of 
some  of  the  gentlemen.    "Yes,''    said 
Mr.  Randolph,    ''it  is  admirable,  and 
peonliarlj  appropriate,  but  then  it  is  not 
eorrect    The  great  disquisitor  has  alter- 
ed the  sentence  to   suit  his  purpose.'' 
Captain  Watkins  questioned  the  state- 
ment, and  examining  the  quotation,  de- 
clared "  it  was  good  Latin  and  just  in 
Sallust's   style."     "True,"    said    Mr. 
Randolph,  "  it  is  good  Latin — ^but  it  is 
not  Sallust's  Latin."   And  taking  out  his 
pencil  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  news- 
paper what  he  regarded  as  the  true  lan- 
guage of  Sallust* — and  reading  it  off  as 
he  had  corrected  it — "  Here,  gentlemen, 
is  the  language  that  Sallust  uses  in  tuum 
Delphini,  and  I'll  bet  my  Betsy  Robert- 
son— (his  riding  mare,)  against  the  sor- 
riest gelding  on  the  ground — I  am  right 
and  Mr.  Giles  is  wrong."    Nobody  of 
course  took  him  up.    That  night  Mr. 
Randolph  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald  accompa- 
nied Mr.  Lacy  to  Ararat.    At  supper 
when  all  seemed  to  have  forgotten  what 
had  occurred  at  the  Court  House — Mr. 
Randolph  turned  to  the  little  brother  of 
Mr.  Lacy,  and  said — *'  go  and  bring  me 
every  copy  of  Sallust  you  can  find."    In 
a  short  time  the  little  fellow  came  stag- 
gering in,  with  his  armful,  and  as  the 
furniture  of  the  table  was  taken  off-— the 
books   were   thrown    upon    it.     "Now 
hand  me  the  edition  I  want,  in  umm  Del' 
pkini  mind  you — I'll  have  nothing  to  do 
with    your    Yankee    contrivances    with 
English  notes — Mr.  Lacy,  did  you  ever 
see  a  Yankee  who  knew  any  thing  about 
the    Classics? — that   make  dunces  and 
block-heads  out  of  smart  boys,  and  cheat 
them  out  of  their  time  and  money — Here 
it  is — ^I  told  you  so,  I  am  right — the  old 
disquisitor  wrong."    On  comparing  what 
he  had  written  on  the  margin  of  the 
paper  with  the  passage  in  Sallust,  it  was 


found  to  be  strictly  accurate— not  merely 
in  the  collocation  of  the  words,  but  in 
every  mark — even  to  a  comma. 

The  first  time  I  ever  heard  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph make  a  speech,  was  several  yean 
before  the  occurrence  first  stated.    My 
father  took  me  on  horseback  behind  him, 
when  I  was  only  ten  or  eleven  years  old, 
more  to  tee  Mr.  Randolph  than  to  hetr 
him.    It  was  at  a  time  when  politics  was 
running  high  ; — when  the  effort  that  suc- 
ceeded was  made  to  turn  Mr.  Randolph 
out  of  his  seat  in  Congress.    The  crowd 
was  immense — for  the  people  flocked  from 
every  county  in  the  Congressional  dis- 
trict to  hear  the  discussion  between  him 
and  Mr.  Eppes.    I  remember  Mr.  Eppei, 
it  is  true,  and  was  struck  with  his  ap- 
pearance as  a  polished  gentleman,  who 
figured  a  gold-headed  cane,  the  first  that 
my  childish  eyes  had  ever  beheld.    Bot 
his  speech  made  no  impression  on  me,  or 
if  it  did,  has  long  since  been  entirely 
forgotten.    Mr.  Randolph  was  the  man 
I  went  to  see,  and  I  siiir  him  and  heard 
him  too.    Much  of  his  speech  I  remem- 
ber to  this  day,  though  it  has  been  man 
than  forty-five  years  aga    The  part  I 
now  notice  for  the  sake  of  showing  hu 
mode  of  reasoning  is  this.    He  was  d«> 
fending  himself  against  the  charge  thst 
his  opposition  to  the  war  with  EngUad 
was  so  great,  that  even  after  it  had  com- 
menced and  was   going   on,    he  votad 
against  an  appropriation — the  amount  I 
forget — ^to  build  forts,  &c.,  to  protect  tbe 
coast.    In  his  defence,  he  began  at  St 
Croix  river,  on  the  north,  and  went  ta 
St.  Mary's  on  the  south,  then  the  boon- 
dary  between  the  United  States  and  tin 
Spanish  Province  of  Florida — deacribisf 
every  bight,  headland  and  indenture  m 
the  coast— every  river,  creek,  inlet  ant 
bay — every  harbour  as  if  he  had  aetosK 
ly  measured  its  depth  himself,  with 
minuteness  and   accuracy  of  dela 
filled  me  with  amasement,  who  had  j 
studied  Geography  and  thought  I  kni 
all  about  our  country  at  least.     Th 
calling  out  to  one  of  the  old  patri: 
his  firm  and  fast  friend — ^he  said : 
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Price,  turn  round  a  moment — how  many 
acres  are  in  that  old  field?"  ''Be- 
tween one  handred  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  I  presume,''  was  the  prompt 
reply.  "Now,  tell  me,  Nat.  Price, 
here  before  all  your  neighbours,  can 
yon  enclose  that  old  field  with  ten 
panels  of  fence?"  "No — no — no,  in- 
deed," rung  out  from  a  hundred  voices. 
**  And  yet  I  am  to  be  turned  out  of  office 
because  I  will  not  waste  your  money  to 
do  what  can  no  more  be  done  than  Nat. 
Price  can  enclose  thi»  old  field  with  ten 
panels  of  fence  1 1"  The  solemn  pause — 
the  long  steady  gase  on  the  people  from 
an  eye  fiashing  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment he  had  received,  made  an  impres* 
flion  on  my  memory  that  will  never  be 
effaced.  Such  an  argument  was  easily 
understood  and  to  his  Jriends  was  per- 
fectly convincing. 

Although  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  hearing  Mr.  Randolph  speak  after  this 
—and  the  recollection  of  many  of  them 
!b  yet  fresh  in  my  mind, — still  to  avoid 
prolixity  I  adduce  but  two  other  state- 
ments,— the  one  to  illustrate  his  re- 
markable quickness  and  readiness  in  ap- 
plying the  merest  incident  to  bis  purpose 
with  great  effect ;  the  other  to  illustrate 
the  mingled  and  opposite  feelings  of  his 
audience  under  the  power  of  his  speaking. 

I  do  not  now  remember  the  subject  or 
the  occasion  of  discourse  connected  with 
the  incident  I  am  about  to  state,  nor  is  it 
important  to  the  illustration.  He  was, 
at  the  time  alluded  to,  speaking  with 
oalmness  and  earnestness  too — deeply  ab- 
florbed  ifi  bis  subject,  and,  from  the 
quiet  and  fixed  attention  of  the  people, 
they  were  deeply  interested  also.  He 
was  in  the  act  of  stating  that  if  certain 
things  were  done,  "  such  an  event  would 
follow  as  inevitably" — and  casting  up  his 
eye  as  if  to  seise  upon  some  appropriate 
illustration,  a  leaf  from  the  tree  over 
bim  came  twittering  down  before  his 
face,  and  following  it  with  his  finger  in 
its  fall  to  the  ground,  he  added — "  as  the 
povrer  of  gravitation."  If  he  had  studied 
a  month  for  an  illustration  to  suit  his 
purpose  precisely,  he  could  not  have  se- 
lected one  more  appropriate.  It  seemed 
to  strike  every  person  with  an  agreeable 


surprise.     This,  however,   is  only  one 
out  of  scores  of  similar  incidents. 

The  last  time  I  ever  heard  him  speak 
was  in  the  spring  of  1828  or  1829-^ 
forget  which.  The  great  contest  had 
been  waged  in  Congress  during  the  pre- 
ceding session  between  the  parties  re- 
spectively of  Adams  and  Jackson,  when 
Mr.  Randolph  made  his  celebrated  speech 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  although  the  sub- 
ject before  Congress  was  on  the  reeolo- 
tion  of  a  gentleman  from  Kentucky, 
to  retrench  the  expendittirea  of  the  general 
government.  This  will  fix  the  date  if 
anyone  chooses  to  look  up  his  files  of 
papers  for  the  purpose.  Mr.  Randolph 
bad  sent  from  Washington  City  before 
his  return,  a  circular  to  his  constituentB 
deolining  a  re-election,  and  avowing  his 
desire  to  return  to  private  life.  After 
Congress  adjourned,  he  came  home  in 
feeble  health — with  depressed  spirits  and 
looking  very  badly.  His  constituents, 
however,  would  not  hear  of  his  giving 
up  the  public  service.  On  his  reaching 
Prince  Edward  C.  H.,  his  old  friends 
came  crowding  around  him,  as  usual,  not 
only  to  welcome  him  back,  but  to  impor- 
tune him  to  abandon  his  purpose  of  re- 
tiring. He  was  at  last  prevailed  upon 
to  speak  to  the  people,  and  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  public  affairs  at  Washing- 
ton, if  nothing  more.  On  ascending 
the  steps,  he  was  assisted  by  his  faithful 
and  devoted  personal  friends,  John  James 
Flournoy  and  Samuel  C.  Anderson.  He 
looked  pale,  emaciated  and  dejected. 
Every  eye  was  fixea  upon  him,  every 
whisper  hushed.  Leaning  upon  his  cane 
for  support,  he  surveyed  the  crowd  with 
a  look  of  unutterable  tenderness  and 
deep  solemnity,  and  said, — "  Fellow-cit- 
izens I — I  am  an  old  man  and  worn  out^ 
— grown  old  and  worn  out  in  your  ser- 
vice. Two  and  thirty  years — ^with  the 
exception  of  a  single  teom — have  I  serv- 
ed you  to  the  best  of  my  poor  abilities. 
These  thirty  years  make  sad  changes  in 
a  man.  When  I  first  was  honoured  with 
your  confidence,  I  was  a  very  young 
man,  and  your  fathers  stood  almost  in 
parental  relation  to  me,  and  I  received 
from  them  the  indulgence  of  a  beloved 
son.    Bat  the  old  patriarchs  of  that  day 
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have  been  gathered  to  their  fathen — some 
adalts  remain  whom  I  look  upon  as  my 
brethren — here  they  are  cluetering  around 
me  to-day.  But  the  far  greater  part 
were  children, — ^little  ehildren,— or  haye 
oome  into  the  world  since  my  public  life 
began.  I  know  your  grandfaUiers,  and 
men  mu8ter*free,  who  were  boys  at  school 
when  I  first  took  my  seat  in  Congress. 
Time,  the  mighty  reformer  and  innoTa- 
tor,  has  silently  and  slowly,  but  surely, 
changed  the  relation  between  us ;  and  I 
now  stand  to  you  tit  loco  parenHs,  «n  the 
l^aoe  of  a  father,  and  receive  from  you 
this  day  a  truly  filial  feyerence  and  re- 
gard. Yes,  you  are  my  children,  who 
haye  ever  resented,  with  the  quick  loye 
of  children,  all  my  wrongs  real  or  sup- 
posed. I  haye  come  back  to  spend  my 
last  days  among  you, — to  retire  to 
my  old  patrimonial  oaks,  where  I  may 


see  the  sun  rise  and  set  in  peace ;  and 
when  God's  tame  comes,  to  lay  my  body 
down  to  rest  in  the  bosom  of  my  dear, 
blessed  mother,  this  venerated  Common- 
wealth, whose  unworthy  son  I  am.'' 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
eJBTects  of  this  exordium  upon  the  people. 
Perhaps  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  in  all  the 
crowd,  while  many  a  hard-visaged  old 
planter  had  his  sun-burnt  face  all  bathed 
in  (ears,  and  his  whole  frame  conynlaed 
with  emotion.  .  Of  course  I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  quote  the  very  words  of  Mr. 
Randolph,  but  only  give  the  substance. 
His  yoice,  soft,  mellow  and  rich  as  the 
lower  tones  of  a  flute,  was  disttnctly 
heard  by  the  most  distant,  while  he  ut- 
tered every  word  and  syllable  slowly, 
earnestly,  solemnly,  without  remoying 
his  hands  from  his  cane,  or  making  a  sin- 
gle gesture. 
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MENTAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  ABORIGINES. 


The  Algonquin  family  of  tribes,  under 
their  yarious  names  and  dialects,  occupied 
at  the  period  of  discovery  the  greatest 
part  of  the  territorial  area  of  the  United 
States,  lying  between  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Mississippi  lUver,  north  of  a  line 
drawn  from  Pamlico  Sound  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  The  exceptions  were  chiefly 
the  Iroquois  tribes  of  New  York  and 
their  cognate  bands  in  Canada  and  Mary- 
land, and  in  Virginia  west  of  the  Pow* 
hatans. 

Of  this  wide-spread  language,  the  Pow- 
hatans  constituted  a  sub-group,  marked 
by  the  use  of  the  letter  r  ;  the  Lenopees 
of  Pennsylvania  another  marked  by  the 
interchangeable  letter  2,  and  the  Mohe- 
gans  of  southern  New  York,  and  of  all 
New  England,  in  which  the  I  is  changed 
to  n.  It  is  not,  however,  the  object  of 
these  remarks,  to  describe  the  ethno- 
graphical spread  of  this  great  stock  of 
language,  but  to  call  attention  to  some 


mental  developments  in  their  charaetery 
which  have  receiyed  but  little  notice. 

The  twb  great  objects  of  fiune,  in  all 
our  Indian  tribes,  are  brayery  or  milita- 
ry renown  and  eloquence.  Forest-life 
left  them  but  little  beside.  Aohieyements 
in  hunting  were  the  every-day  eyents  and 
topics  of  conversation,  and  of  eyery-day 
boasts.  But  triumphs  in  war,  and  ora- 
tory were  the  peculiar  praises  of  their 
great  men — their  chief  warriors  and 
speakers.  It  is  some  amelioration  of  the 
severities  of  forest-life  to  know  that, 
when  the  purposes  of  war  and  hunting 
are  temporarily  done,  they  ivs^emble 
around  the  eyening  lodge-fire,  to  lis- 
ten to  imaginative  recitals  of  adven- 
tures of  heroes,  giants  and  dwarfs,  or 
pure  creatures  of  fancy.  It  giyes  them 
further  claims  on  this  score,  to  ascertain 
that  a  particular  season  was  appropriate 
to  the  exercise  of  this  story-telling  ft- 
onlty,  and  that  it  is  the  proyinoe  of  oer- 
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tain  old  or  recognized  men  to  tell  these 
legends,  and  that  these  persons  are  also 
the  chroniclers  of  the  respective  tribes, 
and  the  depositories  of  traditions.  This 
appropriate  season  is  the  winter,  when 
snow  covers  the  ground,  and  leaves  do 
not  conceal  approach.  No  war  parties 
are  formed  in  the  winter. 

These  oral  stories  are,  generally,  very 
extravagant,  often  of  an  allegoricid  char- 
acter, and  sometimes  they  even  aim  at 
instraction.  They  are. the  true  present- 
ments of  the  Indian  mind,  and  show  more 
than  any  other  species  of  inquiry,  or  re- 
search, their  opinions  and  beliefs  on  life, 
death  and  immortality.  The  legends  de- 
note what  is  so  difficult  to  obtain,  their 
ideas  of  a  deity,  and  spiritual  existence, 
and  they  cannot  be  perused,  without  let- 
ting one  see  their  cosmogony,  and  so  to 
call  it,  their  theology. 

The  war  songs,  and  hieratic  chants  of 
this  people,  and  of  the  tribes  generally, 
reveal  traits  of  a  fixed  line  of  thought. 
Both  species  of  songs  are,  often,  highly 
allegorical,  and  difficult  to  be  understood 
by  the  uninitiated.  No  rhyme  is  ever 
i^mpted  in  these  compositions,  but 
there  is  a  melodious,  or  measured  flow  of 
thought  and  a  fixed  or  proscribed  chorus. 
Mr.  Adair*  has  heard,  in  this  chorus,  as 
used  among  the  Greeks,  what  no  other 
person  has,  the  syllables,  Je-ho-vah.  Be- 


petition  and  transposition  are  often  ob- 
served to  monotony. 

There  is  another  trait  in  the  Algonquin 
family,  which  denotes  the  possession  of 
intellect.    It  is  that  common  wish  of  the 
human  family  to  preserve  and  transmit 
their  deeds  to  posterity.    This  was  done 
in  the  days  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  by 
the  invention  of  the  cuneiform  character, 
and  in  the  valley  of  the  Nile  by  hiero- 
glyphics.   By  these  means  sounds  were 
preserved  before  the  invention  of  letters. 
The  Indian  tribe  never  reached  to  any 
degree  of  precision  of  this  character. 
But  by  this  system  of  pictography,  which 
is   purely  ideographic,    they  represent 
events,    acts,  actors.     The   number   of 
beings  slain,  whether  men  or  beasts  is 
denoted   on   barks,    scarified   trees,  or 
painted  rocks,  and  thus  is  preserved  a 
recognized  memoir  of  battles  and  hunt- 
ing scenes.    A  tabular  stick  placed  at 
the  grave  of  a  warrior  denotes,  symboli- 
lically,  his  name,  or  tribe,  and  the  num- 
ber of  scalps  he  has  taken  in  war.    Such 
memorials  satisfy  the  Indian. 

Believing  that  these  traits  of  the  Indian 
mind  and  character,  will  be  best  under- 
stood and  illustrated  by  examples,  it  i^ 
proposed  to  submit  some  specimens  of 
each,  originally  derived  from  actors  in 
the  foiest  H,  R.  S. 


*  History  of  Indians,  Edinburgh. 
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The  recently  published  article  on  the 
Life  of  William  Pitt  in  the  Enqfclopedia 
Britannica,  by  Lord  Macaulay,  has  created 
a  profound  sensation  in  England,  and  the 
justice  of  its  political  views  has  been 
challenged  by  competent  critics.  What- 
•yer  may  be  the  verdict  rendered  there- 
upon, it  cannot  be  gainsayed  that  the  arti- 
cle is  in  the  best  style  of  the  distinguished 
historian  and  reviewer.  It  does  not  glitter 
with  the  illustrations  which  adorn  his  pa- 
pers in  the  Edinburgh,  nor  has  it  the  con- 
stantly recurring  lights  and  shadows  of  his 
remarkable  antithesis,  but  the  clearness 
and  force  and  nervous  diction  of  T.  Bab- 
ington  Macaulay  are  in  it  on  every  page. 
The  passage  in  which  he  refers  to  Pitt's 
disdain  of  the  peerage,  the  man  who  freely 
dispensed  titles  and  patronage  to  others, 
has  been  turned  satirically  enough  on  his 
Lordship,,  but  the  following  rebuke  of  Piu*s 
indifference  to  the  claims  of  literature  is 
worthy  of  the  great  Coryphsus  of  the  lite- 
Tary  class : 

No  part  of  the  immense  popularity 
which  Pitt  long  enjoyed  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  eulogies  of  wits  and  poets.  It  might 
have  been  naturally  expected  that  a  man 
of  genius,  of  learning,  of  taste,  an  orator 
whose  diction  was  oAen  compared  to  that 
of  Tully,  the  representative,  too,  of  a  great 
university,  would  have  taken  a  peculiar 
pleasure  in  befriending  eminent  writers, 
to  whatever  political  party  they  might 
have  belonged.  The  love  of  literature  had 
induced  Augustus  to  heap  benefits  on  Poro- 
peians,  Somers  to  be  the  protector  of  non- 
jurors, Harley  to  make  the  fortunes  of 
Whigs.  But  it  could  not  move  Pitt  to  show 
any  favor  even  to  Pittites.  He  was  doubt- 
less right  in  thinking  that,  in  general,  poe- 
try, history  and  philosophy  ought  to  be 
suffered,  like  calico  and  cutlery,  to  find 
their  proper  price  in  the  market,  and  that 
to  teach  men  of  letters  to  look  habitually 
to  the  state  for  their  recompense  is  bad  for 
the  state  and  bad  for  letters.  Assuredly 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  mischievous 
than  to  waste  the  public  money  in  bounties 
ibr  the  purpose  of  inducing  people  who 
ought  to  be  weighing  out  grocery  or  mea- 
suring nut  drapery  to  write  bad  or  mid- 
dling books.  But,  though  the  sound  rule 
ii  that  authors  should  be  left  to  be  remune- 


rated by  their  readers,  there  will,  in  every 
generation,   be   a   few  exceptions   to  this 
rule.    To  distinguish  these  special  cases 
from  the   mass   is    an    employment   well 
worthy  of  the  faculties  of  a  great  and  ac- 
complished ruler;   and   Pitt  would  assu- 
redly have  had  little  difficulty  in  finding 
such  cases.     While  he  was  in  power,  the 
greatest  philologist  of   the   age.  his  ovn 
contemporary  at  Cambridge,  was  reduced 
to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  lowest  literary 
drudgery,  and  to  spend  in  writing  squibs 
for  the  Morning  ChronxcU^  years  to  which 
we  might  have  owed  an  all  but  perfect 
text  of  the  whole  tragic  and  comic  drama 
of  Athens.     The  greatest  historian  of  the 
age,  forced  by  poverty  to  leave  his  country, 
completed  his  immortal  work  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Leman.    The  political  heterodoxy 
of  Person,  and  the  religious  heteroiloxy  of 
Gibbon,  may  perhaps  be  pleaded   in  de- 
fence of  the  Minister  by  whom  those  emi- 
nent men  were  neglected.    But  there  were 
other  cases  in  which  no  such  excuse  could 
be   set   up.     Scarcely   had    Pitt    obtained 
possession  of  unbounded  power  when  an 
aged  writer  of  the  highest  eminence,  who 
had  made  very  little  by  his  writings,  and 
who  was  sinking  into  the  grave  under  a 
load  of  infirmities   and   sorrows,  wanted 
five  or  six  hundred  pounds  to  enable  him, 
during  the  winter  or  two  which  might  still 
remain  to  him,  to  draw  his  breath  more 
easily  in  the  soft  climate  of  Italy.     Not  a 
farthing  was  to  be  obtained;  and  before 
Christmas  the  author  of  the  English  Dic- 
tionary and  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets  had 
gasped  his  last  in  the  river  fog  and  coal 
smoke  of   Fleet   street.     A  few   months 
after  the  death  of  Johnson  appeared  the 
Task,  incomparably   the   best   poem  that 
any  Englishman  then  living  had  produced 
— a  poem,  too.  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
excite  in  a  well  constituted  mind  a  feeling 
of  esteem  and  compassion  for  the  poet,  a 
man  of  genius  and  virtue,  whose  means 
were  scanty,  and  whom  the  most  cruel  of 
all  the  calamities  incident  to  humanity  had 
made  incapable  of  supporting  himself  by 
vigorous  and  sustained  exertion.   Nowhere 
had  Chatham  been  praised  with  more  en- 
thusiasm, or  in  verse  more  worthy  of  the 
subject,  than  in   the   Task.    The  son  of 
Chatham,  however,  contented  himself  with 
reading  and  admiring  the  book,  and  left 
the  author  to  starve.    The  pension  which, 
long  after,  enabled  poor  Cowper  to  close 
his  melancholy  life,  unmolested  by  duns 
and  bailiffs,  was  obtained  for  him  by  the 
strenuous    kindness    of    Lord    Spencer. 
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What  a  contrast  between  the  way  in  which 
Pitt  acted  toward  Johnson  and  the  way  in 
which  Lord  Grey  acted  toward  bis  politi- 
cal enemy  Scott,  when  Scott,  worn  out  by 
misfortune  and  disease,  was  advised  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  Italian  air!  What  a  con- 
trast between  the  way  in  which  Pitt  acted 
toward  Cowper  and  the  way  in  which 
Burke,  a  poor  man  and  out  of  place,  acted 
toward  Crabbe  I  Even  Duiidas,  who  made 
no  pretensions  to  literary  taste,  and  was 
content  to  be  considered  as  a  hardheaded 
and  somewhat  coarse  man  of  business, 
was,  when  compared  with  his  eloquent 
and  classically  educated  friend,  a  Meecenas 
or  a  Leo.  Dundas  made  Burns  an  excise- 
man, with  seventy  pounds  a  year;  and 
this  was  more  than  Pitt,  during  his  long 
tenure  of  power,  did  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  letters.  Even  those  who  may 
think  that  it  is,  in  general,  no  part  of  the 
duty  of  a  government  to  reward  literary 
merit,  will  hardly  deny  that  a  government, 
which  has  much  lucrative  church  prefer- 
ment in  its  gifl,  is  bound,  in  distributirg 
that  preferment,  not  to  overlook  divines 
whose  writings  have  rendered  great  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  religion.  But  it  seems 
never  to  have  occurred  to  Pitt  that  he  lay 
under  any  such  obligation.  All  the  theo- 
logical works  of  all  the  numerous  bishops 
whom  he  made  and  translated  are  not, 
when  put  together,  worth  fifty  pages  of  the 
Horte  PaulinsB,  of  the  Natural  Theology,  or 
of  the  View  of  the  Evidences  of  Christi- 
anity. But  on  Paley  the  all-powerful  min- 
ister never  bestowed  the  smallest  benefice. 
Artists,  Pitt  treated  as  contemptuously  as 
writers.  For  painting  he  did  simply  noth- 
ing. Sculptors,  who  had  been  selected  to 
execute  monuments  voted  by  Parliament, 
had  to  haunt  the  antechambers  of  the 
Treasury  during  many  years  before  they 
could  obtain  a  farthing  from  him.  One  of 
them,  aAer  vainly  soliciting  the  Minister 


for  payment  during  fourteen  years,  had  the 
coiirage  to  present  a  memorial  to  the  King, 
and  thus  obtained  tardy  and  ungracious 
justice.  Architects  it  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  employ;  and  the  worst  that 
could  be  found  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed. Not  a  single  fine  public  building 
of  any  kind  or  in  any  style  was  erected 
during  his  long  administration.  It  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that,  no  ruler  whose 
abilities  and  attainments  would  bear  any 
comparison  with  his  has  ever  shown  such 
cold  disdain  for  what  is  excellent  in  arts 
and  letters. 


Whatever  Tennyson  writes,  we  are  taught 
to  believe,  must  be  poetry  of  the  highest 
excellence,  and  certainly  he  cannot  write 
a  line  that  will  not  be  copied  wherever 
there  is  a  newspaper  printed  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  following  verses  were 
published  ofiicially  three  weeks  ago  in  the 
I«ondon  Timetf  and  already  they  have  made 
the  circuit  of  the  United  States,  appearing 
in  the  "poet's  corner"  of  every  village  ga- 
zette as  a  stirring  inspiration  of  patriotism. 
Since  the  commencement  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  great  powers  on  the  Continent, 
there  has  been  much  excitement  in  Eng- 
land on  the  subject  of  the  possibility  of  a 
foreign  invasion  of  the  island,  and  the  or- 
der has  been  issued  for  the  formation  of 
Rifle  corps^  to  be  called  out  at  a  moment's 
warning  in  the  event  that  the  French  should 
obtain  a  footing  on  English  soil.  To  stim- 
ulate the  enrolment  of  volunteers,  the  lau- 
reate takes  up  the  lyre  and  strikes  from  its 
battle  strings  these  notes : 


TBI   WAB. BT  TENNTBON. 


There  is  a  sound  of  tliunder  afar. 

Storm  in  the  South  that  darkens  the  day. 
Storm  of  battle  and  thunder  of  war, 
Well,  if  it  do  not  roll  our  way. 
Storm !  storm  1  Riflemen  form  I 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm ! 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form  I 


Be  not  deaf  to  the  sound  that  warns  I 

Be  not  guU'd  by  a  despot's  plea! 
Are  figs  of  thistles,  or  grapes  of  thorns? 
How  should  a  despot  set  men  free? 
Form  !  form  1  Riflemen  form ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm  I 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form ! 


470  Editor^t  l^U.  \Jvm 

Let  your  Reforms  for  a  moment  go. 

Look  to  your  butts  and  take  good  aims, 
Better  a  rotten  borough  or  so, 

Than  a  rotten  fleet  or  a  city  in  flames  I 
Form!  form!  Riflemen  for  ml 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm ! 
Riflemen,  riflemen,  riflemen  form ! 

Form,  be  ready  to  do  or  die  ! 

Form  in  Freedom *s  name  and  the  Queen's  1 
True,  that  we  have  a  faithful  ally. 

But  only  the  Devil  knows  what  he  means. 
Form  !  form !  Riflemen  form  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  to  meet  the  storm ! 
Riflemen !  riflemen !  riflemen  form ! 

We  are  free  to  say  that  had  our  opinion  good  verses  ourselves.  As  our  ability  to 
been  asked,  we  should  said  the  foregoing  do  this  may  be  reasonably  doubted,  how- 
was  wholly  wanting  in  the  elements  of  ever,  we  ask  a  dispassionate  public  to  con- 
warlike  poetry,  indeed  that  it  was  no  po-  sider  the  subjoined  performance,  in  the 
etry  at  all,  and  that  we  could  write  just  as  same  style — 

There  is  a  sound  of  thunder  afar, 

Where  is  the  Laureate  true  to  his  pay? 
Let  him  come  forward  and  sing  of  the  war. 
Well,  if  it  does  not  shut  up  his  lay. 
Sing,  sing,  Tennyson  sing! 
Ready,  be  ready  with  ting-a-ling ! 
Tennyson,  Tennyson,  Tennyson  sing ! 

Be  not  deaf  to  the  shrill  French  horns, 

Be  not  gulled  by  Napoleon  petit, 
Are  figs  of  thistles  or  grapes  of  thorns  ? 
What  says  the  Laureate  ?     Fiddle-de-dee. 
Sing,  sing,  Tennyson  sing  ! 
Ready,  be  ready  with  ting-a-ling ! 
Tennyson,  Tennyson,  Tennyson  sing ! 

Let  your  Idylls  a  moment  go, 

Look  to  your  butt  of  sack  and  your  fame, 
Better  a  silly  lyric  or  so. 

Than  a  silly  book  or  an  epic  to  blame, 
Sing,  sing,  Tennyson,  sing! 
Ready,  be  ready  with  ting-a-ling  I 
Tennyson,  Tennyson,  Tennyson  sing ! 

Sing,  we  are  all  on  hand  to  applaud ! 

Sing,  in  Mars's  name  and  the  Queen's  ,- 
True,  you  have  recently  given  us  Maud, 
But  only  the  Devil  knows  what  that  means. 
Sing,  sing,  Tennyson  sing! 
Ready,  be  ready  with  ting-a-ling! 
Tennyson,  Tennyson,  Tennyson  sing ! 
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We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of 
the  Mirror  of  the  Festival^  a  little  paper  of 
which  four  numbers  only  were  published, 
at  the  recent  Fair  held  in  Baltimore  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Building  Fund  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  The  Mirror 
had  an  ephemeral  existence  but  a  bright 
one,  amid  the  blaze  of  gaslights,  the  fra- 
grance of  roses,  and  the  smiles  of  beauty, 
and  a  Baltimore  daily  suggested  that  it 
should  have  been  called  The  Butterfly^  prob- 


ably from  this  happy  insect  life  it  led ;  but 
upon  looking  over  the  numbers  we  are  sat* 
isfied,  from  the  truth  of  its  reflections  and 
the  polish  of  its  style,  that  it  was  properly 
entitled.  One  of  the  numbers  contains  a 
pleasing  occasional  poem  by  our  old  friend, 
the  Rev.  John  C.  McCabe,  pronounced  at 
the  Festival,  and  in  another  we  find  this 
fine  lyric  by  the  Rev.  £.  Yates  Reese,  the 
editor  of  the  Methodist  Protestant^  which  we 
appropriate  with  great  satisfaction — 


SING  UNTO  THE   LORD. 

LiA  the  voice  of  praise  and  gladness,  Zion  from  her  bondage  free 
Wakes  to  deeds  of  glorious  conquest,  mountain,  valley,  shore  and  sea. 

Lo!  the  fiery  cloud  and  pillar  moves  at  the  Divine  command. 

And  the  tramp  of  mighty  marching  sounds  triumphant  through  the  land. 

Zion's  banner  floats  victorious  while  the  hosts  of  hell  retreat. 
Rebels  throw  their  weapons  down,  and  fall  submissive  at  His  feet. 

Rivers !  flash  the  joy,  and  bear  the  Hallelujah  far  along, 
Mountain  echoes  catch  the  chorus,  swell  aloud  the  thrilling  song! 

Air  and  ocean,  isle  and  woodland,  blend  all  harmonies  of  praise — 
Let  the  shout  of  Israel's  triumphs  ring  as  in  the  ancient  days, — 

Ring  aloud,  as  when  rejoicing  from  Egyptian  bondage  free, 
Miriam's  timbrel  notes  were  wafted  o'er  the  dark,  tumultuous  sea. 

Sing,  as  when  the  rock  in  Horeb  gushed  with  clear  and  full  supply. 
And  the  sound  of  purling  waters  mingled  with  the  shoutings  nigh; — 

Sing,  as  when  the  tide  of  Jordan  parted  in  its  onward  flow. 
Shout,  as  when  with  blast  of  trumpets  fell  the  walls  of  Jericho : 

Shout,  as  when  the  Prophet,  pleading,  turned  to  Heaven  his  suppliant  eye, 
And  the  flood  of  flame  descending  drank  the  watered  trenches  dry. 

Higher  still  and  louder,  clearer,  let  the  notes  of  triumph  riscj. 
Emulate  the  songs  of  Angels  hovering  'neath  Judean  skies  : 


Glory  to  the  Lord's  Anointed  1  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men« 
Zion's  gates  are  filled  with  praise,  and  ransomed  souls  are^^born  again. 


If 


We  transfer  to  the  pages  of  the  Messen- 
ger this  month,  from  the  Central  Presbytt- 
riany  some  pleasant  recollections  of  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  which  were  contri- 
buted to  that  excellent  paper  by  one  who 
knew  the  gifled  and  eccentric  orator  and 
politician.  As  contributions  to  a  work  as 
yet  unwritten,  a  full  and  impartial  biogra- 
phy of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of 
his  time,  these  sketches  have  a  permanent 
value,  and  it  is  with  the  view  of  placing 
them  within  ready  access,  as  well  as  of 


presenting  them  to  our  readers,  many  of 
whom  do  not  see  the  Central  Presbyteriam, 
that  we  surrender  the  space  for  their  inser- 
tion, to  the  exclusion  of  original  material. 
It  is  a  part  of  the  Messenger^s  mission, 
which  we  never  overlooked,  to  garner  up 
all  that  relates  to  the  past  history  of  Virgi- 
nia in  the  lives  of  her  distinguished  citi- 
zens, and  thus  give  to  the  whole  series  of 
the  magazine  a  significance  not  possessed 
by  periodicals  devoted  entirely  to  the  liter- 
ature of  the  day. 
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1.  Thb  Pobtical  Works  of  James  Gatcs 
Pbbciyal.  In  Two  Volumes.  Boston: 
Ticknor  and  Fields.     1859. 

2.  Thi  PosncAL  Works  of  William  Moth- 
IRWBLL.  With  a  Memoir  of  hi$  Life. 
Fourth  Edition  Greatly  Enlarged.  Same 
Publishers. 

3.  PoKMS.  By  OwvK  M BRIDITH.  The  Wan- 
derer and  Clytemnestra :  Same  Pub- 
lishers. [The  four  volumes  in  "Blue 
and  Gold"  from  A.  Morris,  97  Main 
Street. 

4.  PoKMS.  By  Albert Laiohton.  Boston: 
Brown,  Tazzard  &  Chase.  1859.  [From 
the  Author. 

5.  PoBMB.  By  R.  A.  Oakbs.  New  York  : 
Delisser  &  Procter,  508  Broadway.  1859. 
[From  the  Author. 

We  have  grouped  together  these  vohimes 
of  poetry,  of  various  degrees  of  merit, 
from  authors  known  and  unknown,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience,  and  that  in  the  quo- 
tations we  may  borrow  from  tlieni,  the 
reader  may  make  the  comparison  between 
the  genius  and  sensibility  of  the  poets  for 
himself;  more  especially  of  those  who  are 
now  fluttering  on  the  wings  of  publication 
^  for  the  lirst  time,  and  singing  their  earliest 
songs  in  the  ear  of  the  public.  The  claims 
of  Percival  have  been  long  established, 
and  yet  we  think  he  has  less  popularity 
than  almost  any  other  of  the  American 
poets  of  his  day,  a  fact  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  to  the  wants  of  human 
sympathy  in  his  verse.  As  a  man,  he 
was  cold  and  morbidly  unsympathetic, 
living  to  himself  in  a  strange  isolation  in 
that  beautiful  city  of  elms  where  nature 
yet  triumphs  over  the  efforts  of  tlie  brick- 
layer— New  Haven  ;  and  his  poems  be- 
tray the  lack  of  feeling  which  character- 
ized his  private  life.  Very  beautiful  they 
are,  highly  imaginative,  always  breathing 
a  delicate,  serial  music,  and  full  of  a  rare 
appreciation  of  the  glory  and  the  joy  of 
the  world,  but  they  lack  that  vital  warmth 
which  is  kindled  by  a  cordial  recognition 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  human 
race,  and  without  which  art  can  weave 
no  spell,  eloquence  can  exercise  no  fasci- 
nation. Poetry,  wanting  that  element  of 
the  heart  which  permeates  and  vitalizes 
the  verses  of  Burns,  may  excite  our  ad- 
miration but  can  never  win  our  love  -,  it  is 
like   the   ivory   image   which    Pygmalion 


wrought  and  worshipped,  before  the  god 
had  given  it  the  glow  of  conscious  being— 
it  is  like  a  shrine  without  the  altar  fire, 
a  glorious,  perhaps,  but  yet  a  cold  and  im- 
attractive  thing.  We  are,  by  no  means, 
insensible  to  the  grace  and  itnish  of  Per- 
cival, nor  can  we  doubt  that  much  that  he 
has  written,  will  endure  to  be  recited  by 
students  of  elocution  and  admired  by  rhe- 
toricians, though  never  cherished  as  house- 
hold words  in  city  mansion  or  rural  cot- 
tage. As  specimens  of  his  best  manner, 
we  might  cite  the  lines  on  "  May"  or  the 
fine  lyric  of  '■'  O,  it  is  great  for  our  country 
to  die,"  but  we  prefer  to  give  a  Sonnet, 
which,  as  it  is  acrostical,  (a  poetical  exer- 
cise by  the  way  that  we  detest)  will  show 
with  what  neatness  and  felicity  Percival 
wrote  verse.  The  lady^  celebrated  in  it 
was  a  famous  Boston  beauty  of  thirty-five 
years  ago^ 

Earth  holds  no  fairer,   lovelier  one   than 
thou, 
Maid  of  the  laughing  lip  and  frolic  eye. 
Innocence  sits  upon  thy  open  brow. 

Like  a  pure  spirit  in  its  native  sky. 
If  ever  beauty  stole  the  heart  away. 

Enchantress,  it  would   fly  to  meet  thy 
smile ; 
Moments  would  seem  by  thee  a  Summer 
day, 
And  all  around  thee  an  Eiysian  isle. 
Roses  are  nothing  to  the  maiden  blush 
Sent  o*er   thy   cheek^s   sofl  ivory,  and 

night 
Has  naught  so  dazzling  in  its  world  of 
light, 
As  the  dark  rays  that  from  thy  lashes  gush. 
Love  lurks  amid  the  silken  curls,  and 

lies 
Like   a    keen   archer    in    thy  kindling 
eyes. 

A  poet  of  a  very  different  class  is  Moth- 
erwell, of  whom  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
for  us  to  speak,  so  often  and  so  satisfac- 
torily have  his  merits  been  discussed  in  the 
reviews  and  magazines.  A  deep  fellow- 
feeling  underlies  his  writings,  and  redeems 
some  that  are  defective  in  structure  and 
common-place  in  expression.  There  are 
very  few  poems  in  tlie  language  which 
have  so  wide  a  celebrity  as  "  Jeanie  Mor- 
rison," referred  to  in  the  article  on  "  Pro- 
fessor John  Wilson,"  in  the  opening  pages 
of  this  number  of  the  Messenger.  Its  min- 
gled sweetness  and  pathos  have  never 
been  excelled.  But  we  leave  a  writer 
whose  place  ia  literature  is  so  well  estab- 
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lished,  with  the  simple  remark  that  we  are 
glad,  indeed,  to  have  an  edition  of  his 
poems  at  once  complete  in  itself  and  lux- 
urious in  externals,  and  pass  to  consider 
the  fresh  musings  of  Owen  Meredith, 
whose  earlier  volume  of  "Clytemnestra," 
(now  included  with  "  The  Wanderer"  in 
tills  exquisite  little  volume,)  was  reviewed 
at  some  length  in  this  magazine  as  long 
ago  as  1855. 

Though  Robert  Bulwer  Lytton  is  a  young 
man,  he  must  not  be  dealt  with  as  a  tyro 
in  the  jin  Poetica;  he  is  or  he  ought  to 
be  above  immaturity  of  thought  or  pur- 
pose. He  has  already  written  as  much  as  the 
Laureate  of  England,  and  in  passing  judg- 
ment upon  him  we  cannot  extend  to  his 
&ults  that  leniency  which  the  critic  char- 
itably exercises  for  the  youthful  essayist 
in  rhyme.  Nor  need  he  desire  it  at  the 
hands  of  any  reviewer,  for  aAer  all  that 
may  be  said  in  the  way  of  fault-finding, 
he  must  still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  poets  of  the  time.  As  we  have  some- 
thing to  say  of  dispraise,  let  us  admit  his 
power  at  the  start,  as  we  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  some  of  his  beauties  aAer- 
wards.  And  foremost,  we  must  employ 
against  him  that  easy  old  charge  of  imita- 
tion. Of  course  the  model  is  Tennyson, 
for  where  is  the  young  poet  now  that  imi- 
tates anybody  else  ?  Not  so  fast,  however, 
for  we  must  aver  that  young  Lytton  also 
imitates  Browning,  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  Bryant  and  Edgar  Poe  are  among  his 
studies  of  the  poets.  Before  introducing 
any  of  the  Tennysonian  resemblances,  let 
us  present  the  noble  tribute  to  the  author 
of  the  Princess,  which  occurs  in  the 
"Dedication"  of  the  "  Wanderer"— 

Tho'  mighty  spirits  are  no  more, 
Yet  spirits  of  beauty  still  remain. 

Gone  is  the  Seer  that,  by  the  shore 

Of  lakes  as  limpid  as  his  lore, 
Lived  to  one  ceaseless  strain 

And  strenuous  melody  of  mind — 

But  one  there  rests  that  hath  the  power 
To  charm  the  midnight  moon,  and  bind 
All  spirits  of  the  sweet  south-wind ; 
And  steal  from  every  shower 

That    sweeps    green    England  cool   and 
clear, 

The  violet  of  tender  song  ; 
Great  Alfred  !  long  may  England^s  ear 
His  music  fill,  his  name  be  dear 

To  English  bosoms  long ! 

Surely  this  is  a  very  graceful  amende  for 
the  father's  satire  in  the  "New  Timon," 
where  Sir  Edward  said 

Let   school-miss  Alfred  pipe   her  puling 

strain 
And  catch   her   "blue   fly   singing  i'  the 

pane" — 


and  here,  we  must  ask  permission,  before 
getting  to  the  parallel  passages  from  the 
Laureate  and  "Owen  Meredith,"  to  intro- 
duce the  lines  which  immediately  follow 
in  the  "  Dedication"  in  which  the  filial  love 
of  the  author  is  very  tenderly  but  manfully 
uttered — 

And  one  ...  in  sacred  silence  sheathed 

That  name  I  keep,  my  verse  would  shame. 
The  name  my  lips  in  prayer  first  breathed 
Was  his :  and  prayer  hath  yet  bequeathed 
Its  silence  to  that  name  ; — 

Which  yet  an  age  remote  shall  hear. 

Borne  on  the  fourfold  wind  sublime 
By  Fame,  where,  with  some  faded  year 
These  songs  shall  sink,  like  leaflets  sere, 
In  avenues  of  time. 

But  to  proceed.  "  Owen  Meredith*'  writes 
from  a  soul  steeped  in  Tennyson,  he  has 
caught  the  Laureate's  manner,  his  music, 
though  this  is  marred  by  discords  out  of 
Browning,  his  inversions  and  even  his 
phrases.  A  better  illustration  could  not, 
perhaps,  be  given  of  the  similarity  of  ima- 
ges employed  by  the  two  poets  than  the 
opening  lines  of  the  Prologue  to  "The 
Wanderer"-— 

Sweet  are  the  rosy  memories  of  the  lips 
That  first  kissed  ours,  albeit  they  kiss  no 
more: 

Sweet  is  the  sight  of  sunset-sailing  ships 
Altho'  they  leave  us  on  a  lonely  shore, 

which  must  recal  to  the  reader  of  Tenny- 
son, the 

Dear  as  remembered  kisses  after  death 

And   sweet  as   those   by  hopeless    fancy 

feigned 

On  lips  that  are  for  others — 

•  •  •  • 

Fresh  as  the  first  beam  glittering  on  a  sail 
That  brings  our  friends  up  from  the  under- 
world. 

We  do  not  instance  this  as  direct  imitation, 
but  only  as  showing  the  tendency  of  young 
Bulwer  to  employ  the  imagery  of  his  mod- 
el. A  more  remarkable  Similarity  will  be 
perceived  in  the  lines  which  follow.  In 
"  A  Soul's  Loss,"  he  says, 

Great  men  reach  dead  hands  unto  me 
From  the  grave  to  comfort  me, 

which  mortmain  allusion  is  to  be  found  in 
the  In  Memoriamj 

And  from  the  grave 
Reach  forth  dead  hands  to  comfort  me. 

Again,  Owen  Meredith  sings. 
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Despising  all  these  glittering  lies 
Which  in  these  days  can  fool  mankind, 

but  this  stultification  of  humanity  by  showy 
falsehoods  has  been  anticipated  by  Tenny- 
son, where  he  speaks  of  the  attempt 

To  fool  mankind  with  glorious  lies. 

We  might  multiply  these  examples  of 
resemblance  so  striking  as  to  suggest  inev- 
itably the  entire  preoccupation  of  the  mind 
with  the  thoughts,  the  melody  and  the  lan- 
guage of  Tennyson,  and  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  find  passages  so  closely  fash- 
ioned upon  Browning  that  with  a  writer 
who  had  no  strength  of  his  own,  they  would 
prove  very  damaging  to  his  reputation. 
but  we  must  hasten  to  remark  that  we  find 
our  young  poet  occasionally  repeating  him- 
self, which  there  is  surely  no  occasion  for 
one  so  opulent  in  fancy  to  do.  Ex,  gratia, 
in  the  **6ood  Night  in  the  Porch,"  we  have 
this — 

her  bright  hair  about  her  warm  neck  all 

undone, 
And  waving  on  the  balmy  air,  with  tinges 

of  the  dying  sun. 
Ju$t  om  $tar  kindling  in  the  we$t ;  jutt  ont 

bird  winging  near  iti  ne$t» 

and  in  Jiux  Italieniy  we  read, 

I  thought  of  the  dress  she  wore  last  time, 
When  we  stood  'neath  the  cypress  trees, 
together. 

In  that  lost  land,  in  that  lost  clime, 
In  the  crimson  evening  weather : 

Of  that  muslin  dress  (for  the  eve  was  hot) 
And  her  warm  white  neck  in  its  golden 
chain : 

And  her  full,  soft  hair,  just  tied  in  a  knot, 
And  falling  loose  again : 

And  the  jasmin  flower  in  her  &ir  young 
breast : 
(O  the  faint,  sweet  smell  of  that  jasmin 
flower  I) 
jSnd  the  one  bird  singing  alone  to  hit  nest : 
Jlnd  the  one  star  over  the  tower. 

But  the  repetition  of  favourite  images 
is  less  striking  in  these  poems  tlian  the 
constant  iteration  of  the  sad  story  of  un- 
requited love.  We  have  no  right  to  in- 
quire into  the  experiences  of  Mr.  Lytton  con- 
cerning womankind,  but  we  should  infer 
from  the  number  of  his  lamentations  that 
he  has  been  somewhat  hardly  used  by  the 
sex.  He  is  a  love-lorn  Jeremiah,  pouring 
out  his  sorrows  in  every  form  of  versifica- 
tion except  the  hexameter,  until  we  weary 
of  them.  Irene  has  cast  your  life  in 
shadow,  demolished  you,  broken  the  pre- 
cious cup  and  wasted  the  golden  wine  of 
your  affections,  has  she  ?  Eh  bien^  why 
renew  the  unutterable  woes,  why  prolong 


the  dreadAiI  agony  1  Irene  does  this  sort 
of  thing  every  day,  the  cruel  creature,  the 
miserable  sinner,  all  round  the  globe— ^e 
name  of  the  poets  is  legion  who  have  suf- 
fered in  this  way ;  let  her  alone,  my  dear 
boy,  and  seek  other  sources  of  inspiration 
than  her  white  neck,  her  brilliant  eyes,  her 
small  hand  and  her  bad  heart. 

And  here  let  us  say  that  in  his  descrip- 
tions of  life,  wherein  the  fickle  false  ones 
figure  so  largely  with  their  diamonds  and 
velvets,  Owen  Meredith  verges  danger- 
ously upon  the  confines  of  the  forbid- 
den, by  colouring  so  warmly  the  pictures 
of  fashionable  sin  and  elegant  licentious- 
ness. In  that  charming  portraiture  of 
La  Marquise  there  are  some  touches  that 
might  well  have  been  omitted,  and  in  the 
highly  wrought  sketch  *'Au  Caf%  •  •  •," 
the  revel  is  drawn  a  little  too  much  to  the 
life  to  be  satisfactorily  dismissed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  Nemesis  in  the  ooncluding 
stanzas. 

So  much  in  the  way  of  cavil  concerning 
our  young  poet  whom  we  rank  above  any 
of  the  latest  of  the  English  bards,  for  fer- 
vour of  imagination,  deep  insight  into  hu- 
man motives,  strength  and  clearness  of 
thought  and  richness  of  expression.  If  he 
imitates  the  poets  who  have  preceded  him, 
it  is  only  in  their  excellencies,  he  does  not 
copy  Tennyson's  afiectations,  he  avoids 
the  obscurity  of  Browning  and  the  misan- 
thropy of  Poe.  We  have  no  room  for  the 
specimens  of  his  poetry  which  we  had 
marked  in  pencil  as  establishing  his  place 
among  the  great  writers  of  song,  but  as  we 
have  alluded  to  his  harsh  judgments  upon 
the  daughters  of  Eve,  let  us  permit  him 
here  to  utter  this  lofly  truth — 

"Blessed  the   man   whose   life,  how  sad 

soe'er, 
Hath  felt  the  presence,  and  yet  keeps  the 

trace 
Of  one  pure  woman." 

And  with  this  honourable  sentiment  on 
his  lips,  we  commend  the  modern  knightly 
minnesinger  to  the  favour  of  all  who  ac- 
cept the  poet's  mission. 

Mr.  Albert  Laighton  conmiends  himself 
to  our  regard  in  the  rose-tinted  paper 
whereon  his  effusions  are  printed.  These 
are  singularly  unequal  in  merit,  tlie  shorter 
pieces  being  most  to  our  liking.  His  range 
of  thought  is  not  a  wide  one,  but  within 
it  his  perceptions  are  quick  and  delicate, 
and  while  he  has  not  great  passion,  he  has 
pathos.  The  little  poem  "  Found  Dead" 
is  a  fine  example  of  the  pathetic,  and  has 
been  so  pAen  copied  in  the  newspapers  as 
to  be  generally  known.  The  following 
stanzas  impress  us  most  agreeably,  though 
there  is  an  incompleteness  in  the  last 
stanza — 
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Children  of  the  pathless  wood, 
Dwelling  in  deep  solitude, 
Bom  of  earth  and  blessed  of  heaven, 
Proofs  of  love  that  God  hath  given ; 
Pledges  from  His  bounteous  hand, 
Ever  fair  and  sinless  band — 

When  your  gentle  mother,  Spring, 
Heard  the  happy  robin  sing, 
Then  we  saw  her,  calm  and  slow, 
Lift  the  coverlet  of  snow 
From  your  tiny  forms,  and  press 
Your  pure  lips  with  tenderness. 

And  we  knew  she  lingered  there. 
Whispering  words  of  love  and  prayer ; 
For  at  last  each  sleeping  child. 
Looking  upward,  sweetly  smiled, 
With  the  beauty  of  the  skies 
Mirrored  in  its  dewy  eyes ! 

Low  winds  whispering  through  the  trees ; 

Dreamy  murmurings  of  bees  ; 

Notes  of  birds  and  flow  of  rills ; 

Music  that  the  rain  distils ; 

Your  sweet  cradle  songs  are  these, 

And  unnumbered  melodies. 

O,  ye  children  of  the  wood. 
Messengers  of  solitude. 
Ye  are  dearer  far  to  me 
Than  the  nurslings  of  the  lea ! 
For  ye  bring  to  heart  and  brain 
Childhood's  rosy  dreams  again. 

The  name  of  R.  A.  Oakes  is  not  unfa- 
miliar to  the  readers  of  the  JtfeMenger,  since 
it  has  been  appended  now  and  then  to 
meritorious  verses  which  have  graced  the 
magazine.  We  like  much  that  is  revealed 
of  the  writer  in  this  modest  volume  which 
may  be  read  from  beginning  to  end  in 
fiileen  minut6s ;  we  like  the  refinement, 
the  simplicity,  the  love  of  beauty  his  poet- 
ical exercises  make  manifest,  and  we  think 
Mr.  Oakes  might  win  a  reputation  for  him- 
self in  literature  such  as  few  among  the 
rising  poets  can  boast,  if  he  would  write 
more  carefully.  These  lines  on  Herrick 
are  worthy  of  the  theme — 

He  made  no  grand  flights  soaring  to  the 
sun ; 
Within  his  verse  no  flaunting  pennons 
flame ; 
Among  the  golden  dafibdils  he  won 
The  glory  of  his  deathless  name. 

What    quaint   conceit  and  golden  fancy 
fills 

His  antique  goblets  to  the  very  lees  ; 
The  rain  of  an  eternal  fragrance  spills 

Its  sweetness  in  Hesperides. 

In   the    following,    which    he    entitles 


**  Thanks  before  Meat,'*  there  is  a  quaint- 
ness  suggestive  of  the  old  English  wri- 
ters— 

THAHKB  BIFOU  MKAT. 

You  say  if  mine  e*er  touch  your  lips, 
Some  song  of  love  they  first  must  sing — 
Some  dainty  rhyme  they  first  must  bring, 

To  praise  the  crimson  of  their  tips. 

You  make  me  give  the  thanks  and  praise 
Before  I  touch  the  luscious  fruit; 
You  make  me  sing  when  it  would  suit 

My  lip  to  banish  all  delays. 

O  sweet !  I  fear  the  blood  that  runs 
Its  courses  in  your  azure  veins. 
That  reds  your  cheek  with  health's  flush 
stains, 

Smacks  of  the  stem  old  Puritans ! 

But  for  the  boon  you  ask,  you  give 
The  richest,  rarest  Lydian  wine — 
The  taste  of  those  twin  lips  divine, 

Whose  promise  bids  my  frail  song  live. 

But  our  string  of  verses  must  be  brought 
to  an  end,  and  we  turn  from  these  volumes 
of  poetry  to  discuss  works  of  another 
kind. 


WOBXB  09   MXCHAKL    DM   MoHTAIGHI.      Com- 

priting  hit  Essayty  Journey  into  Italy ^  and 
LetterSj  tnth  Notes  from  all  the  Commen- 
tatorSf  Biographical  and  Bibliographical 
Notices^  Sfc,  By  W.  Hazlitt.  A  new 
and  carefully  revised  edition.  Edited 
by  O.  W.  Wight.  In  Four  Volumes. 
New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson. 

Advsnturbb  of  Tbliieachub.  By  Fimilom. 
Tranelated  by  Dr.  Hawkenoorth ;  with  a 
Life  of  Fenelon  by  Lamartine,  Jin  Essay 
on  his  Genius  and  Character  by  VUleriunn, 
Critical  and  Bibliographical  Notices,  ^c. 
Same  Editor  and  Publisher.  [From  J. 
W.  Randolph,  121  Main  Street. 

Messrs.  Derby  and  Jackson  have  enter- 
ed upon  a  most  praiseworthy  undertaking, 
being  nothing  less  than  a  republication, 
in  an  acceptable  form,  of  the  entire  series 
of  the  French  classics  in  English.  Five 
volumes  of  this  edition  are  before  us.  They 
are  handsomely  printed  and  neatly  bound, 
and  the  work  of  translation  has  been  faith- 
fully executed.  The  quaint  old  essayist 
of  France  who  stands  out  as  the  intellec- 
tual exponent  of  his  country  for  the  period 
in  which  he  flourished,  as  his  contempo- 
raries Shakspeare  in  England  and  Cer- 
vantes in  Spain,  well  deserves  to  be 
studied  by  all  who  would  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  history  of  literature. 
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His  writings  farnish  the  material  for  much 
quiet  entertainment  even  at  this  day,  and 
contain  the  germs  of  a  large  portion  of 
fiuhsequent  philosophical  disquisition.  The 
works  of  Fenelon  is  too  well  known  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  comment,  but  we  may 
say  that  tlie  life  of  him  by  Lamartine 
and  the  Essay  on  his  genius  and  charac- 
ter by  Viilemain  render  this  edition  of 
Telemachus  more  valuable  than  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  We  heartily 
commend  these  volumes  to  public  favour. 

Turn  New  AND  THi  Old  ;  Or^  California  and 
India  in  Romantic  Atptett.  By  J.  W. 
Palmib,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Up  and  Down 
the  Irrawaddi/'  &c.  With  thirteen  Il- 
lustrations engraved  by  A.  V.  S.  Antho- 
ny, from  original  designs  by  John  Mc- 
Leanan.  1  vol.  12mo.,  pp.  433.  New 
York:  Rudd  k  Carleton,  130  Grand 
Street.     1859.    [From  the  author. 

Dr.  Palmer  is  one  of  the  most  delight- 
ful of  writers  of  travel.  He  understands 
the  force  of  the  French  maxim  that  the 
art  of  writing  is  the  art  of  interesting.  He 
takes  liberties  with  the  reader  and  some- 
times with  the  language,  but  he  never 
wearies  the  patience,  and  one  feels  a  live- 
lier confidence  as  the  narrative  proceeds, 
that  the  drollery,  the  good  sense,  the  pleas- 
ant fancies,  the  pathos  of  the  book  will  be 
maintained  to  the  end.  ^*The  New  and 
the  Old"  is  a  transcript  of  personal  expe- 
rience at  the  "  gates  of  the  morning"  and 
at  the  "golden  gates,*'  of  sunset,  or  to 
speak  less  figuratively,  in  California  and 
India.  The  "  New'  was  Eldorado  in  1849, 
the  "Old"  was  India,  which  Dr.  Palmer 
visited  afterwards.  Every  Summer  tour- 
ist should  take  the  book  with  him  to  the 
mountains  or  the  sea-side.  It  is  a  most 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  printer's  art  in 
America  and  is  embellished  with  some 
capital  engravings  on  wood. 

Acadia  ;  Or^  a  Month  teith  the  Blue  Notet. 
By  Frkdbbick  S.  Cozzbms.  New  York: 
Derby  &  Jackson,  119  Nassau  Street. 
1859.  [From  James  Woodhouse  &  Co., 
137  Main  Street. 

A  romantic  and  real  interest  attaches 
to  Nova  Scotia — it  was  the  country  of 
Evangeline  and  it  is  the  land  of  Sam 
Slick.  Mr.  Longfellow's  hexameters  and 
Judge  Haliburton's  fun  have  prepared  the 
public  mind  for  the  kindly  reception  of 
just  such  a  humorous  little  volume  as  the 
present.  Mr.  Cozzens  writes  with  ease, 
but  unlike  "  the  mob  of  gentlemen"  with 
spirit,  and  bis  "  Month  among  the  Blue 
Noses"  has  given  us  much  enjoyment. 
There  is  a  very  painful  chapter,  which  we 
would  commend  to  the  conscientious  agents 
of  the  "  Underground  Railroad"  (if  there 
be  such  people,)  descriptive  of  the  abject 


misery  and  helplessness  of  the  runaway 
negroes  who  have  settled  in  Nova  Scotia. 
The  recital  of  such  misery  might  touch  the 
heart  even  of  Horace  Greeley.  Neatness 
of  typography  and  two  lithographic  por- 
traits lend  their  attractions  to  the  volume. 

Thi  CABSiQm  or  Riawah.  ^  Cohmud  Ro- 
mance. By  William  Gilmobb  SimiBi^Esq. 
Redfteld,  34  Beekman  Street,  New  York. 
1859.     [From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  St. 

We  had  the  satisfaction  to  present  our 
readers  in  the  last  number  of  the  Messen- 
ger with  a  full  and  just  estimate  of  Mr. 
Simms'  characteristic  excellences  as  a  nov- 
elist, and  all  the  praise  conferred  upon  him 
in  that  critique  is  justified  by  the  animation 
and  interest  of  the  present  story.  He  is 
here  upon  his  old  ground,  dealing  with  the 
stirring  incidents  of  the  ancient  time  in 
Carolina,  aud  reproducing  characters  that, 
but  for  his  interference,  would  have  faded 
out  of  the  records  of  the  past.  The  Ou- 
tique  of  KiawcUi  more  than  sustains  his  rep- 
utation, it  would  make  a  reputation  for  a 
new  writer.  The  work  is  dedicated  in  a 
sonnet  to  the  Hon.  W.Porcher  Miles  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  sonnet  so  beau- 
tiful that  we  have  given  it  to  the  reader  on 
a  previous  page  of  the  present  number  of 
our  Magazine. 

Thb  Tin  Tbuicpbt;  or^  Heads  and  Tails  for 
the  Pf  tsc  and  Waggish.  A  New  Jimerican 
Edition  tpith  alterations  and  additioiu. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
[From  A.  Morris,  97  Main  Street, 

The  fun  in  this  volume  resembles  old 
wine  which  has  been  bottled  up  a  quarter 
of  a  century  and  which  comes  to  the  lip 
with  a  most  agreeable  smack  for  its  long 
imprisonment  **  The  Tin  Trumpet"  has 
been  out  of  print  for  years,  and  single  co- 
pies at  auction  sales  of  old  libraries,  have 
brought  fabulous  prices.  There  is  a  re- 
fined cynicism,  a  malicious,  epigrammatic 
commentary  on  the  affairs  of  life,  running 
through  the  definitions,  which  amuses  while 
it  stings,  and  the  jokes  will  be  enjoyed  as 
much  by  the  present  generation  as  they 
were  by  the  old  fogies  for  whom,  twenty- 
four  years  ago,  they  were  printed.  The 
following  will  serve  as  specimen  squeaks 
from  the  Trumpet — 

Cbbbmont.  All  that  is  considered  neeet- 
sary  by  many  in  religion  and  friendship. 

ExTEMPOBB.  A  premeditated  impromptu. 

Eyb-Glass.  a  toy  which  enables  a  cox- 
comb to  see  others,  and  others  to  see  that 
he  is  a  coxcomb. 

Facb.     The  silent  echo  of  the  hearu 

Satibb.  a  glass  in  which  the  beholder 
sees  every  body's  face  but  his  own. 

"  The  Tin  Trumpet  is  beautifully  printed 
and  is  most'  tastefully  bound  in  embossed 
muslin. 


' 


AYER'S    SAR8APARILLA 

For  SOBOFVLA,  or  XnrO'S  KVIL, 

Is  a  constitutional  dineaBC,  a  corruption  of  the  blood,  by  which  thin  fluid  becomes  vitiated,  weak* 
and  poor.  Beinfr  in  the  circulniioo,  it  pervades  the  whole  body,  and  may  burst  out  in  disease  on 
any  part  of  it.  No  oififan  is  free  from  its  nl tacks,  nor  is  there  oiie  whirh  it  may  not  destroy.  The 
scrofulous  taint  is  variously  caused  by  mercurial  disease,  low  livinfr,  disordered  or  unhealtny  food, 
impure  air,  filth  and  fiitbv  habits,  the' depressing;  vices,  and  above  all,  by  the  venereal  infection. — 
Whatever  be  its  origin,  it  is  hereditary  in  the  constitution,  descending  '*from  porents  to  children 
nnto  the  thini  and  fourth  generation ;"  indeed,  it  seems  to  be  the  rod  of  Him  who  says  :  "  I  will 
visit  the  iniquities  of  the  fathers  upon  their  children." 

Its  effects  commence  by  deposition  from  the  blood  or  corrupt  or  ulcerous  matter,  which,  in  the 
lungrs,  liver,  and  internal  organs, is  termed  tubercles;  in  the  glands, ^swellings ;  and  on  the  surface, 
eruptions  or  sores.  This  foul  c  irruption,  which  genders  in  the  blood,  depresses  the  energies  of 
life,  so  that  scrofulous  constitutions  not  only  suffer  from  scrofulous  complamts,  but  the^  have  far 
less  power  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  other  diseases ;  conseauenlly,  vast  numbers  perish  b^  dis- 
orders which,  nlihough  not  scrofulous  in  their  nature,  are  still  rendered  fatal  bjjr  this  taint  m  the 
..system.  Most  of  the  consuinntion  wbk:h  decimates  the  human  family  has  its  origin  directly  in  this 
scrofulous  contamination  ;  ana  many  destructive  diseases  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  brain,  and,  indeed, 
of  all  the  organs,  arise  from  or  are  aggravated  by  the  same  cause. 

One  quarter  of  all  our  people  are  scrofulous ;  their  persons  are  invaded  by  this  lurking  infec* 
tion,  and  their  health  is  undermined  by  it.  To  cleanse  it  from  the  system  we  must  renovate  the 
blood  by  an  alterative  medicine,  and  invigorate  it  by  heal  by  food  and  exercise.  Such  a  medicine 
we  supply  in 

Ayer's  Compomid  Extract  of  Sarsaparilla, 

The  most  effectual  remedy  which  the  medical  skill  of  our  times  can  derise  for  this  everywhere  pre- 
vailing and  fatal  malady.'  It  is  combined  from  the  most  active  remeoials  that  have  been  discover- 
ed for  the  expurgation  of  this  foul  disorder  from  the  blood,  and  the  rescue  of  the  system  from  its 
destructive  conseciuences.  Hence  it  should  be  employed  for  the  cure  of  not  only  scrofula,  but  also 
those  other  offections  which  arise  from  it, such  as  Eruptive  and  Skin  Diseases.  St.  Anthony's  Fire, 
Rose,  or  Erysipelas,  Pimples.  Pustules,  Blotches,  Blains  and  Boils.  Tumors,  Tetter  and  Salt  Rhe- 
um, Scald  Head,  Ringwonn,  Rheumatism,  Syphilitic  and  Mercurial  Dieeai^es,  Dropsy,  Dyspepsia, 
Debility,  and,  indeed,  all  Complaints  arising  from  Vitiated  or  Impure  Blood.  The  popular  belief 
in  **  impurity  of  the  bfood**  IS  founded  in  truth,  for  scrofula  is  a  degeneration  of  the  blood.  The 
particular  purpose  and  virtue  of  this  Sarsaparilla  is  to  purify  and  regenerate  this  vital  fluid,  with- 
out which  sound  health  is  impossible  in  contaminated  constitutions. 
Prepared  by  SB.  J.  C.  AYEB,  Fractical  and  Analytical  6kemisi,  Lowell,  Mass. 

AND  SOLD  BY 

PURCELL,  LADD  &  CO.,  Richmond ;  and  bj  all  Dealers  everywhere. 

March  1859. 

MARRIAGE  AS  IT  IS  AND  AS  IT  SHOULD  BE. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  BAYLEY,  of  the  Virginia  Conference. 

The  second  edition  of  this  work  is  nearly  exhausted,  and  a  third  will  shortly  be  issued*    Re- 
tail prices  varying  from  50  cents  to  one  dollar,  according  to  quality  of  paper  and  binding. 

**  Parents,  whose  children  are  approaching  maturity,  will  lay  a  good  foundation  for  the  married 
happiness  of  their  children  by  placing  this  beautiful  and  instructive  volume  in  their  hands." 

Richmond  Chrintian  Advocate, 

"  It  is  profoundly  practical.  The  author's  object  is  as  benevolent  as  his  reasonings,  and  his  facts 
are  irrefutable." — Quarterly  Review, 

**  We  sincerely  trust  that  this  excellent  litde  book  may  have  an  extensive  circulation,  and  do 
much  good." — Home  Circ/e* 

**  This  book  is  destined  to  a  wide  circulation,  and  a  permanent  demand  on  the  trade." — North 
Carolina  Chrietian  Advocate. 


ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

CONFESSIONS  OF  A  CONVERTED  INFIDEL,  ETC. 

Third  Edition.     Price  $1. 

Of  this  work,  the  Richmond  Enquirer  says  :  **  We  welcome  this,  the  third  edition  of  a  work 
which  has  deservedly  secured  for  its  author  an  enviable  reputation  at  home  and  abroad.  We  read 
the  work  on  its  first  appearance  with  considerable  interest,  and  cheerfully  echo  the  expression  of 
opinion  ^iven  by  the  bouihern  Literary  Messenger,  that  *  it  abounds  in  ripe  thought  and  admirable 
illustration.*  Let  those  who  are  given  to  too  much  talking,  read  the  author's  essay  on  Loquacity. 
It  will  prove  a  sure  antidote  to  the  evil,  unless  it  be,  as  we  are  rather  inclined  to  tnink  it  is,  an  in- 
curable diseare.  The  essay  on  the  study  of  Human  Nature  will  repay  the  hours  spent  in  reading 
them. 


ALSO,  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 

, HQTJUS. 

A  Suitable  Presknt  for  a  Christian  Ibiend.     Second  Edition.     Price  38  Cents. 
**  If  the  reader  does  not  find  this  book  profitable,  be  mast  look  for  the  difficulty  in  his  own  henrt." 

Jceligioui  Herald, 
For  sale  by  the  Publisher,  M.  W.  Dodd,  506  Broadway,  New  York ;  J.  B.  IMcFerrin,  Nashville, 
Tenn. ;  George  L.  Bidgood,  No.  21  Pearl  Street,  Richmond,  Va. ;  Wm.  P.  Griffith,  Norfolk;  Nash 
Sl  Co.,  Petersburg;  Armstrong  &,  Berry,  Baltimore;  and  other  Booksellers. 


CROVER  &  BAKER'S 

CELEBRATED  FAMILY  SEWING 

.V  i  ■_  NEW  STTLES-Prioei  from  WO  to  $li5.    Ex- 

'.  .*  i'  tra  charge  of  tS  for  Hemmers. 

''..V  Thia  MachiM  pcwa  from  iwo  Rioola.Ba  purchaafd  titini  i!k 

i^l  Klora.  nqiiirtng  no  n-vMief  nf  ihr'td-     It  hem*,  (ell*,  eailm 

',  ~  opennion,  iriihonl  recoiime'  lo   iha  liand-necdle,  na  ia'nqgiitrf 

—~^     1.    ■-  |jy  nih^r  inachinea.     It  vtill  do  belter  and  cbeaper  sewing  ibio  a 

«96  Broadoar.  New  Vnrk.  ISI  Baltimore  St.,  Ballimore.  Iron  Hall,  313  Penaavliuiia  An- 
nul-, Wa<liinf;iuD,  11.  C.  Hechanic's  Hall,  Richmond.  %»  Kiog  Si..  CbarleaioD.  33  Si.  Ftucia 
8l.,Hohile.  II  Camn  Si.,  New  Orlnna.  97  rounh  8l.,  Loniavllle.  4  Higi;m*' Block,  Lexiog- 
lon.    SH  WcBi  Fouilb  St.,  Cincinnalli.     154t  Superior Su,  CleTeland.    ST  Fouilb  St,  tjl.  Loos. 

differeni  plncea,  Borl  olier  lour  veara'  trial,  have  no  fau'll   lo   bai."^J.  H.  Hamauaul,  Saaltriif 
Sonlh  CaratUa. 
"Mv  t>ifeli<i»hBdonPof  Gro*er<c  Baker'a   Family  Sewini  Hachinea  lor  aome  lime,  and  I  aai 

ID  leconim^ndinii  it  to  the  public."— J.  G.  Harrii,  Garfrmr  ef  Tmnetttt. 

"l  ibiDk  ii  hy  far  the  l>e*i  palent  in  u^e.     Tlii*  Mschinr  ca.i  be  ndapted  Tnim  Ihe  fioesl  cBrabiic 

iniiM  Giiuld  dut  b^'^plo'i^e.l,  mun»^  cumTdo'i  buy  it."— «ri.  1.  '6.  Srnro,  Natkeiilt,  Ten*. 

"■It  i*  apeedy,  very  neal,  and  durable  in  ita  work]  i»  easily  underMood  and  kepi  in  repair.  I 
eameHlly  rrconimend  tliie  Muchine  la  ill  my  acquaiDinncea  and  uthrr*." — tfr«.  M.  A.  FmrreA, 
Mtmvku,  TtH-t. 

-  We  find  Ihix  Machine.to  work  lo  oar  anliaraclion.  and  oilh  plpasiire  rerommend  it  lo  ihe  public, 
u  oebHieve  Ibe  Omt tt  Sc  Baker  lu  be  Ihe  beat  Ii^naine  Machine  in  att."—Dearf  BrMer;  AlU- 

(OKU.    TtHH. 

"If  nwl  exvltiiivelT  for  fnmilT  purpoae*.  wilb  ordinirv  cifk,  I  will  wa^er  IheT  Vill  last  ooa 
'three  (core  tears  am)  ten.' and  never  (el  mil  of  U.'—JiJia  Eriki«e,  NniMllt.'Tetii. 

"l  bavo  bad  your  Hai-liine  fur  several  ■eeks,  and  nm  perfecllv  salisfied  ibat  lbs  work  it  doeaia 
Ihe  best  and  m><Hi  beautiful  ihai  erer  aiaa  !na^."—M!tggii  AimiMoa,  SaAtille.  Ten 

TkomBMBo,  Naihcillr.  Tim. 

"  1  And  the  wrirk  the  sironKeel  and  raoai  beatiiiful  I  have  over  aeen,  made  either  bv  bud  or  on- 
ohine.aodn'pardibe  Grover  &  Baker  Machine  aa  ana  of  ihe  gnateat  bleaainn  to  our  BeK.''—Jfra. 
Tavlor,  JVat&etlle,  Teun. 

"1  have  one  of  Graver  &,  Baker'*  ffcwine  Machinea  in  UH  in  mT  family  and  End  it  invalaaU*. 
I  can  coafideotly  recommend  it  to  all  peraona  in  warn  orauiacl>iDe.'"—0.  T.  Thmtan.  NtkriUt, 
Ttm,. 

*■  I  would  be  unwilling  to  Jirpose  of  mj  Graver  dc  Baker  Machine  tat  «  lu|ca  ■raooDt,  eonU  I 
DOl  repluce  it  agulii  at  pleasure."— Mrt.  H.  G.  Sfurel,  NatktUle.  Tiiut. 

•■  I  lake  pleDHure  in  cenifvioE  to  ibe  utility  of  Ihe  Grover  &.  Baker  Seviag  Hachinea.  I  have 
used  one  on  alinnst  every  derrripiion  ol  work  for  months,  nnd  End  it  much  atronRerand  batta  ■ 
everv  lefnect  ihnn  work  done  by  haod."— Afn.  D.  W.   tVhetlrr,  JS/tukaUle,  Teiw. 

■'  Our  iw..  MaL-blnes,  purchsKcd  from  you,  do  ihe  work  of  twenty  younr  ladio*.  We  with  plea- 
ure  reromnwnd  the  Gruver  St  Baker  Sewing  Machine  to  be  Ihe  best  in  Mf."—N.  StiUm—  i  O., 
Memphi,.   Tenn. 

"  'I  he  (irovrr  Sl  Baker  Sewinjt  Machin*  oorka  adinirably.     I  ihink  the  atitch  and  work  far  ea- 

Eiiur  lo  ihiii  of  any  Sewini  Macbinr  1  ever  saw.    On  fine  tVork,  1  think  Ibe  Machine  would  be 
rd  tolient."— li.J.  Daiit,  Mtmphii,  Tenn 

'■I  find  the  Machine  easily  mnna^ed,  very  durable,  and  lake  pIsaaarB  in  recnmmendiu  it  to  all 
who  wi-h  convenivncp.  reonomy,  and  pleasure."— Mra.  F.  TK™,  Mtmpka.  Ttnn. 

"TlieGrover&UukerSeoioEMaciiioes  hate  iriven  such  aaiisfiietion  thai  wo  cbeerlnll;  reeoiB- 

carc  and  speed,  and  more  finely  Iban  any  other  machine  1  have  aecu  "—jir*.  K.  S.  if ttetcU,  Jlc^ 


I  prErer  it  lo  all  others  I  hnve  seen. "..-Mr*!  flryna.  rift  of  finr.  A.  M.  Bryan,  Mtmphit*Ttmii. 

-  It  efl'iirds  me  much  pleasure  to  fay,  Ibat  Ibe  Maclnne  worka  wdU  and!  da  not  brsilale  to  ra- 
il, and  we  lake  pli'aBure  in  c>-riilyinE  to  this  elTrct."-  R.  C-Brikklef,  Mnt^u,  Ttnn. 


>^ure  m  find  the  Grover  it.  Baker  Sewini;  Mac 

'  'ill  it  all  that  could  be  desim       ~ 

ecummend  it."— f.  M.   Wki 

upecl  msuy  olher  kinda  of  f 

ire  far  auperiar  lo  all  otbeis 

"  SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR.  . 


This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  is  incurred  by  retaining  it 
beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 


-^ 


